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1972—Summer Quarter (46 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (36 class days) 

May 23, Tues.__—Last day for completing 
applications for 
admission 
June 18, Tues.____Final Registration and 
Schedule Adjustment (pm) 
gin 










june 14, Wed.__________Classes 

july 3-4, Mon.-Tues.______Independence Day 
Holidays 
July 10-14 ____Registration for Fall Quarter 
July 18, Tues. Mid-quarter 
‘August 4, Fri. d for term 
August 7-8, Mor ues..__.Final examinations 
for term 

August 18, Fri 





inal examinations 
for quarter 
Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


August 21-24, Mon. Thurs. 





August 25, Fri___ 


1972—Fall Quarter (49'/2 class doys) 





, August 28, Mon.._____Last day for completing 
applications for admission 

Final Registration 

Schedule Adjustment 

____Classes. begin 

__—_——..—Mid-quarter 

October 23-November 2 Registration for 
Winter Sere 

October 24, Tues..___General Faculty Meeting 
November 22-26, Noon____.__. Thanksgiving 
Wed.-Sun. Holidays 
November 27-December 1,_.-Schedule Distri- 
Mon-Fri. bution and Fee Payment for 


Winter Quarter 






December 1, Fri. —Classes end 
December 4-7, inal examina- 
tions 


December 8, Fri_______Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


1973—Winter Quarter (47 class days) 


December 12, Tues._Last day for completing 
applications for admission 














January 2, Tues. ___—Final Registration 
Spi 3, Wed. —Schedule Adjustment 
january 4, Thurs. Classes begin 
January 29-February 8_____Registration for 


Spring Quarter 






































































[ UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 1973 
February 7, Wed. ____._Mid-quarter JANUARY 
March 5-9, Mon.F Schedule Distribution &SMTWTFES 

and Fee Payment for Spring Quarter 123456 
March 9, Fri. Classes. end 7 8 910 11 12 13 
March 10-14, Sat-Wed.._Final examinations See ipetaaiantaecey 
March 15, Thurs......_Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 28 29 $0 31 
1973—Spring Quarter (47 class doys) eine 
March 1, Thurs.___.Last day for completing s 12 
applications for admission | 4 8 7 8 9 
March 22, Thurs _-Final Registration | {4 12 38 30 38 38 
March 23, Fri. Schedule Adjustment 25 26 27 28 
March 26, Mon. Classes begin 
April 23-May 3 ___Registration for Summer 
or Fall Quarter 
April 24, Tues. General Faculty Meeting MARCH 
April 27, Fri. .Mid-quarter sSMTWTF 
May 28-80, Mon,Wed. Schedule Distribu- 12 
tion and Fee Payment for Summer Quarter 4.5.8 7 8.9 
May 29, Tues... Clames\end |) fp ees 
May 81-June 4, Thurs-Mon....Final exami- | 5 26 37 28 20 30 
nations 
June 5, Tues. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 
APRIL 
SMTWTF 
*1973—Summor Quarter (47 class days) and Aen teri 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 15 16-17 18 19 20 
May 28, Wed. Last day for completing | 39 30) “° 7 
applications for admission 
June 12, Tues.Registration and Schedule 
Adjustment (p.m.) 
June 13, Wed. mp we TY vn MAY 
uly 4, Wed. ndependence Day Holi SMTWTFS 
uly 9-13.__.__Registration for Fall Quarter 12345 
AG Sisseas 
ugust 3, Fri, He 899 
August 6-7, Mon.-Tues.Final examinations | 32 31 32 23 24 25 26 
for term 
August 17, Fri.__Classes end for quarter 
August 20-23, Mon-Thurs. Final exami- 
nations for quarter yUNE 
A it 24, Fri,______Graduation, 2:30 . 
ugus' rh. Graduation, p.m. Ba Werle se: 
i: 
Note: Schedule distribution and fee payment for the, Fall at bis 1h a8 
juarter accomplished by’ mail prior 
Spent ofthe Guar ; Hs 26 21 28 29 30 





*All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are subject 
to final approval prior to 1978-74 catalog printing. 











Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congres- 
sional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an extra 
member from the congressional district in which the institution is located, and 
the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers. The Governor is Chairman. Members of the Board of Trustees are ap- 
pointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent of the State 
Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of the board receive 
no compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or their successors are named. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in 
the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is 
grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Grorce C. Wattace, Governor, President 





(Ex-Officio) — —_—~ ..__. Montgomery 
LeRoy Brown, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-Officio) Montgomery 
Class of 1975 
Name District Home 
Joun Pace, III First Mobile 
Henry B. STeAcALL, IT Third Ozark 
Jack B. Tatum: Third Opelika 
Frank P. Samroro, Vice President Ninth Birmingham 
Class of 1979 
Witttam NIcHoLs Fourth Sylacauga 
Jesse Cute Fifth Albertville 
‘Watson Hester Seventh Russellville 
Class of 1983 
R.C. BamBerc Sixth Uniontown 
(CHartes M. Sarrx, IIT Second Montgomery 
VACANT Eighth 


(One Ex-Officio and non-voting student representative is selected by the 
Student Senate in compliance with the Governor's Executive Order No. 28 of 
‘October 29, 1971.) 
First Disrrict Counties: Choctaw, Clark, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, 
Washington and Wilcox. = bie i 
Seconp Disraicr Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 
shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 
‘Tui District Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Hosoi, Lee, Macon and Russell. 
‘ourTH District Counties: Auta a 
tiene utauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, 
Fiera District Counties: Chambers, Ch ah, 
Mantall Randolph and Tals pees rs, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etow: 
xTH District Cor : Bibb, i I, 
Sumter rie ; wNTiEs: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, 
EVENTH Distxicr Counties: Bl Cull i 
Misrion, Pickéns, Walker ao Wiese, ae liman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 


Eicutn District Counties: Coll ii 
sone, Madison and Morgan, bert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Lime- 


Nintu District County: Jefferson. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., Px.D., DD., LL.D., LL.D., LL.D. 
President 


WILFORD S. BAILEY, D.V.M., MS., Sc.D. 
Vice President for Academic and Administrative Affairs 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR., BS., MS., Px.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, B.S., M.S., Dr. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B5., M:S., Pa.D. 
Vice President - Montgomery 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., Litt.D. 
Dean of Women 


JAMES E. FOY, A.B., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean of Student Affairs 
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Business Manager 


RALPH R. JONES, B.S., MS. _ 
Director of Cooperative Extension Service 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, BS., M.A., Px.D. 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies 


PAUL F. PARKS, B.S., M.S., Pu.D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 
EDWIN V. SMITH, B.S., M.S., Px.D. 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System 
Dean of School of Agriculture 
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The University 
HISTORY 


Auburn University was established in 1856 as the Methodist-sponsored 
East Alabama Male College, It opened formally in 1859 with a student body 
of 80, a faculty of six, and 51 trustees, Men were prepared for the ministry, 
teaching, and leadership in public life. 


Instruction was suspended in 1861 due to the Civil War, resuming in 1866 
to continue for six years with inadequate funds. In 1872, through the Morrill 
Act which provided federal support of land-grant colleges, Auburn undertook 
its role as Alabama's college for a new type of education “to promote liberal 
and practical education,” and became known as the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Alabama. It was the first college of its kind in the South to 
be established separate and apart from the state university, and it took an 
important step by enrolling women in 1892. 


Renamed the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1899, the college began its 
challenging road of service to Alabamians, coordinating the old liberal arts 
with new scientific and vocational aims to find better ways of living and work- 
ing, interpreting and meeting their needs through a program of Instruction, 
Research and Extension, 


The Agricultural Experiment Station was established in 1887 to stimulate 
research in agriculture, ‘The Engineering Experiment Station, established in 
1929, assists industries in the state, and the Engineering Extension Service was 
founded in 1937 to render even better service to Alabama. The institution 
became Auburn University in 1960, 


Having occupied temporary quarters since 1969, Auburn University at 
Montgomery moved to its new 500 acre campus in September of 1971, Auburn 
University at Montgomery administers the graduate program at Air University, 
and is developing a continuing education program for the area, Enrollment at 
Montgomery in the Fall of 1971 was 1,543. ‘This figure, added to the main 
campus enrollment of 14,503, places the University's total enrollment for 1971-72 
at 16,046, 


Auburn's multi-million dollar main plant includes 62 major buildings and 
27 residence halls on 1,871 acres. The Agricultural Experiment Station System 
encompasses an additional 16,731 acres throughout the state. 


The City of Auburn, 742 feet above sea level, experiences moderate tem- 
peratures, has a population of 22,767, and adjoins Opelika, the county seat of 
Lee County. It is located 60 miles northeast of Montgomery, 120 miles south- 
east of Birmingham, 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, and 30 miles northwest 
of Columbus, Ga. 
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Purposes of Auburn University 


‘Auburn's responsibility as a University is to maintain an environment of 
learning in which the individual and society are enriched by the preservation, 
transmission, and creation of knowledge. This obligation embraces Auburn's 
continuing commitment to its land-grant traditions as well as its consciousness 
of evolvement into a dynamic and complex institution whose programs of in- 
struction, research and extension must be ever pertinent to the needs of a 
changing social order, 

Auburn University, therefore, is dedicated to these purposes; 

Providing for its students, within the resources of the institution, educa- 
tional opportunities of a liberal character as well as those of a specialized 
nature; 

Developing graduates whose knowledge, intellectual discipline, and aware- 
ness of the morality of individual action will be manifest in service to their 
fellow man and to the state and nation; 

Conducting a broad program of faculty, undergraduate and graduate re- 
search, both basic and applied, to stimulate the faculty and students in their 
quest for knowledge, to promote their intellectual growth and development, to 
broaden the foundations of knowledge, to increase understanding of today's and 
tomorrow’s world, and to aid society in resolving its scientific, technological 
and social problems; 

Creating and implementing effective programs of education and service 
which will extend the scientific and cultural resources of the University to in- 
dividuals, communities, institutions, and industries, thereby contributing to an 
improved technology, better environmental and health conditions, enhancement 
of the general level of living, and the development of more responsible citi- 
zenship; 

Encouraging scholarly and creative effort in the arts, humanities, and 
sciences so that the University may serve its students and the community at 
large as a vital source of cultural enlightenment and as a stimulus toward their 
participation in the intellectual life; and 

Reassessing continuously the value of particular objectives and programs of 
the University in order to make them accord with new knowledge and changing 
social conditions; and as a part of this reassessment to seek ever more efficient 
and imaginative means of fulfilling the University's purposes. 


Functions 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, 
Research, and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which 
the institution operates as the State's Land-Grant University. 


Instruction 


The University’s instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the student 
to reach his full potential as a human being through a respect for intellectual 
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inquiry and an understanding of the cultural tradition of which he is a part; 
and (o provide him with the knowledge and skills that will allow him to make 
his way successfully in a demanding and practical world. 

‘The undergraduate curriculum at Auburn University is therefore conceived 
as a process wherein general and specialized studies are harmonized to produce 
a graduate (a) who has pursued one study area in depth (conventionally, the 
departmental major) for vocational or professional ends; but (b) who has also 
undergone intellectual experiences in representative academic disciplines: math- 
ematics and the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. 

‘Thus each student at Auburn University must complete, in addition to the 
“depth” requirements of his specialized area, a program of liberal education 
studies comprising approximately 25 prcent of the total number of hours in 
his bachelor’s degree program. The minimal University liberal education pro- 
gram is described in detail on page 65. 

‘The baccalaureate degree is offered by the nine undergraduate academic 
schools incorporated in Auburn University, including 63 departments for 
specialized study. Master's and doctoral degrees are offered through the Grad- 
uate School. Military instruction is offered through programs in Air, Military, 
and Naval Science. 


Research 


‘The Jand-grant college upon its inception accepted responsibility for dis- 
covering and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related fields largely 
because of lack of subject matter for instruction. 

‘The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided 
for establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment Station. Its ob- 
jectives were to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid 
in acquiring information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to pro- 
mote scientific investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 

In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study unde- 
veloped natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into 
marketable products. Its services are available to industry, governmental 
agencies, and to citizens of the State. 

In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to discover 
and develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment 
of the South, to foster and encourage learning in natural science, social science, 
the humanities, agriculture and engineering, and to promote liberal and prac- 
tical education in the several pursuits of life. 

The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1968 to stimu- 
late and sponsor water resources research and the training of scientists in water 
and other resources as they affect water. 

‘The Nuclear Science Center was completed in 1967. This facility provides 
research and teaching space for use by all departments for work in all phases 
of the pure and applied aspects of the nuclear science field. Work is being 
done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engineering, home economics, 
pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 
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In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was established 
within the Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate and service 
University policies and procedures relating to extramural programs in instruc- 
tion, research, and extension, and to handle the activities formerly handled by 
the Auburn Research Foundation. Auburn's fastest expanding research area is 
sponsored research — contract and grant research supported by Federal, State, 
Foundation, and private agencies in all units of the institution, 

The continuing objectives of the University are to further the frontiers 
of knowledge in all areas and to discover new and better ways of doing things 
through broadened programs of research. 


Every academic school on the Auburn campus is involved in research. 
Auburn's faculty and graduate students are actively increasing man's under- 
standing of man and the world in which he lives. In the sciences, the quest 
is for new knowledge. In the arts, humanities, and social sciences, the search 
is for new meanings. 


While University interests are in applying scientific stedy and findings to 
current problems, equal interests exist in preparing scholars, thinkers, and 
workers for the future, and leaders competent in the use of the fruits of research. 


The growth and development of University research parallels that of 
graduate enrollment. Individual research by faculty members and graduate 
students is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research 
are continually expanding throughout the institution. 


Extension 


The development and implementation of extension programs is one of 
Auburn University’s major responsibilities, Programs are designed to enable 
the University to provide a wide variety of educational services to farms, homes, 
industries, communities, and municipalities throughout Alabama. Over the 
years, Auburn University, by lectures, publications, demonstrations, and other 
educational methods, has extended the results of research and instruction and 
countless other services to the people of Alabama. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is the oldest of the formally organized 
Extension Services at Auburn University, It was created by the Smith-Lever 
Act passed by the National Congress in 1914. Educational programs imple- 
mented by the Cooperative Extension Service are conducted in accordance with 
a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn University and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Programs in each of the 67 Alabama coun- 
ties are conducted under a Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn 
University and the county governing body. 


Cooperative Extension Service programs are organized broadly around 
agriculture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, community improve- 
ment and resource development. 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to implement 
educational programs developed in the School of Engineering and to. provide 
educational services which would more adequately meet the needs of industries 
in the state. Programs of this service include short courses, conferences, work- 
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shops, and other methods of extending technical assistance to Alabama in- 
dustries. 

Extension programs are also conducted through the Extension Division by 
the Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Educa- 
tion, Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational Television 
presents public service programs, and the Ralph Brown Draughon Library 
works cooperatively with city, county and regional libraries to make literary 
materials available to people throughout the State. 

In all of its extension and service programs, Auburn University continu- 
ously strives to serve the people, communities, and industries of Alabama more 
adequately by relating its competencies to their needs, 


The Academic Program 


Fields Of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 
tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 


For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following 
Schools; Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, 
Education, Engineering, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and 
the Graduate School. 


Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks each, 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
partments as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
by the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, 
Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology. Curricula 
offered are; Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Food Science, Forest Management, 
Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each 
curriculum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business 
and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Marine Biology, Microbiology, Wildlife Manage- 
ment, Zoology), Food Science, Forestry, Landscape and Ornamental Horticul- 
ture, and Wood Technology. 


School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of Archi- 
tecture, Art, Building Technology, Music, and Theatre. Curricula offered are: 
Architecture, Building Construction, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, Interior 
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Design, Music (Majors in Applied Music, Church Music, Music History and 
Literature, Theory and Gomposition) Theatre, and Visual Design. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of Chemistry. 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication. Cur- 
ricula offered are: The General Curriculum (Majors in 17 subject matter fields 
in the Humanities and Natural and Social Sciences), the Pre-Professional cur 
ricula (Pre-Law, Pre-Dentistry, PreMedicine, Pre-Optometry, Pre-Hospital Ad- 
ministration, Pre-Occupational Therapy, Pre-Physical Therapy, Pre-Pharmacy, 
and Pre-Veterinary Medicine), and Special curricula (Chemistry, Geology, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Law Enforcement, Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, 
and Public Administration). 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
School of Business, includes Departments of Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Administration and 
Supervision; Counselor Education; Educational Media; Elementary Education; 
Foundations of Education; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Sec- 
ondary Education: and Vocational and Adult Education, Undergraduate cur- 
ticula offered are; Elementary Education, including Early Childhood Education 
and Special Education (Mental Retardation), Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Administration; Secondary Education with majors or minors in Art; 
English; Health Education; Mathematics; Foreign Language; Music; Science; 
Social Science; Speech; Speech Pathology; and Theatre; and Vocational and 
Adult Education with majors in Adult Education; Agricultural Education; Basic 
Vocational Education; Business Education; Distributive Education; Home Eco- 
nomics Education; Industrial Arts; Rehabilitation Services; and Trades and 
Industrial Education. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Technical 
Services, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, 
and a Pre-Engineering program for entering freshmen engineering students. 
This School offers curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, 
Textile Engineering, and Textile Management. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Chem- 
ical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile 
Engineering, and Textile Management. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. This school offers 
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curricula in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art with options in Textile De- 
sign, Textile Science, and Clothing; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior 
Furnishings & Equipment, with options in Interior Furnishings and Household 
Equipment; Family & Child Development with options in General Family and 
Child Development and Maternal and Child Health; Home Management and 
Family Economics; Family & Child Services; Institution Food Management; 
Nutrition & Foods; and Pre-Nursing Science. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the areas of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, and Pharmacy Administration. 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma. 
cology, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and 
Medicine, and Radiology Section, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School, administers programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in 
College Teaching, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business, Master of Education, 
Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Music, 
and Master of Regional and Urban Planning. Beyond the Master's degree, 
programs are offered leading to the degrees of Specialist in Education, Doctor 
of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps: Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 62 major classroom, research, and 
service buildings. There are 24 women's dormitories; two men's dormitories, an 
athletic dormitory and 384 apartments for married students in the Caroline 
Draughon Village. The main campus consists of 1,871 acres. 


The Auburn Memorial Coliseum was completed and occupied in January, 
1969. The arena seats 13,000, and it has stage facilities for conversion to audi- 
torium use. It is occupied and used jointly by the Athletic Department and the 
Physical Education Department, The coliseum also has an auxiliary gymnasium 
and a swimming pool. 

Haley Center, a 10-story classroom and office building, was completed and. 
occupied in the summer of 1969, Primary use of the Center is assigned the 
School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Education. 

The Small Animal Clinic moved into new facilities adjoining the Large 
Animal Clinic in the Fall of 1970. The rest of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine moved into new facilities in the same area in the Winter of 1971. These 
facilities cost approximately $5,000,000 and were financed from State Bond 
Issue, Government Grant and Auburn University Development Program Funds. 
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Through the Auburn University Development Program, a new organiza- 
tion enabling Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for 
the construction of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. A $1,400,000 
Nuclear Science Center is now in use. 

Construction of a new Theatre for the Theatre Department and of a new 
Fisheries Building is scheduled for completion by the beginning of the Fall 
Quarter of 1972. Each of these buildings is financed from a one million dollar 
State Bond issue allocation plus Auburn University Development funds. 


Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gilts obtained through the Development Program are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 
16,731 acres of land at the ten substations, four experiment fields, four forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation 
seed stocks farm, and the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of 
the above mentioned units are as follows; 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton. 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plain Camden Wilcox 2,755 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plain Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 582 
Experiment Fields: 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 22 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 
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Library Facilities 

The Ralph Brown Draughon Library, opened in January, 1963, has a study 
capacity for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes. Spacious reading 
roonis are separated by glass walls, giving a panoramic view of each floor, with 
fluorescent lights, contemporary furniture, and open book stacks aiding the 
student in his study, 

The Library also contains 98 closed carrels for the use of faculty members 
and graduate students engaged in library research, seven rooms for listening 
to recordings and a projection room with 108 theatre seats where special edu- 
cational films may be viewed. The building is completely air-conditioned and 
has public elevators for use of patrons. 


On July 1, 1971, the Library contained 757,148 volumes and more than 
500,000. publications of federal and state governments. Materials issued by the 
various branches of the federal government, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and others are re- 
ceived. The collections in microphotographic reproduction are being increased 
rapidly. Each floor or division has one or more special reading rooms for vari- 
ous microforms. 





Agricultural and engineering experiment station bulletins and others are 
available. Quantities of books, dissertations, and documents are received on 
microfilm and microcards, as well as important newspapers and_ periodicals, 
More than 10,000 serials are being received as of July 1, 1971; back files are 
ayailable for a large portion of these titles. 


A number of special collections are maintained by the Library. Some of 
these aré the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; 
the Flagg Architecture Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; 
the Hodson Collection on the History of Agriculture, presented by Mr. Edgar 
A. Hodson, Arkansas State Agronomist; the personal library of the late Mrs. 
B. B. Ross; an excellent sports collection, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit; 
and many others. The Library also contains a collection of documents and 
publications in Alabama history and government. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
Tesearch, instruction, and extension staffs of the University; to University 
alumni and to governmental departments and agencies located in Auburn, 
Loan privileges are also extended to all citizens of the State by interlibrary 
loan requests through their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to 
members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books for reserve use by the various classes are located in the Reserve 
Book Department on the first level. Here also are a large reserve reading 
room, a general reading room, the Special Collections Department, a projection 
room and a browsing room on this floor. Popular and contemporary books, 
magazines and newspapers are available here. Housed on the second floor are 
the Humanities Division, the bibliography area, the Technical Services area, 
the Circulation Division, and the Administrative Offices. The third floor is 
devoted entirely to the Social Sciences, and the fourth floor to Science and 
Technology. 

Branch libraries on campus are the Architecture Library and the Veterinary 
Medical Library. Hours of service vary in the branch libraries. 
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General Information 


The Department of Archives, located on the first floor, accumulates and 
makes available the University archives, manuscripts, letters, notebooks, articles, 
papers, and other materials of or by the various staffs of the institution; also 
similar materials dealing with the State of Alabama and the South in general, 
‘The Department is not open all hours the Library is open; patrons and visitors 
may call the Department for information, Ph. 826-4465. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern 
ments and from other sources, Funds are as follows: 


3. 


4 


5, 


Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, main- 
tenance, and development of publi¢ education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re 
search, and educational television. 

Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 

Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 

Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other 
charges. All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non- 
residents of Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specilic 
services. 

The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for 
the training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


|. Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 


Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 


. Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any 


department where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products pro- 
duced in the course of conducting the Agricultural Experiment Station 
or any other unit of the institution. 


. Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 


and organizations both for general and restricted educational pur- 
poses, including scholarships. 


). Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 


for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems. These funds are also for research purposes in con- 
nection with inyestigation of new experiments bearing directly on the 
production, manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing 
of agricultural products, and research work regarding Home Economics, 
and for the purpose of publishing these results. 
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10. Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
Extension Home Agents, for the support of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club 
work, and for other types of extension work in agriculture and home 
economics in the several counties of Alabama. 

11. Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

12, Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Office of Contract and Grant Development by organized 
research units and/or in appropriate academic schools. 


For Prospective Students 
Admissions 


General Admissions Information 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of the State of Alabama; 
in considering applicants for admission to professional schools or other pro- 
grams with restrictive admissions policies, the length of residency in the State 
of Alabama shall be a factor. 


Applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted for all curricula 
except Pre-Veterinary Medicine. However, the number of out-of-state students 
who are accepted will be determined by the availability of facilities and faculty, 


Application Instructions 


Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of 
the University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36880, The necessary application forms and specific instruc- 
tions may be obtained from the Admissions Office. 


Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar year 
as early as October 1 of the preceding year. Because of the large number of 
applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest possible time. In every 
case, complete admission credentials, including the physical examination report, 
must be filed at least three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter in which 
admission is desired. The University reserves the right, however, to establish 
earlier deadlines should the number of applicants exceed the number of stu- 
dents who can be adequately housed or instructed, 





A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all appli- 
cations for admission. This fee is required for all undergraduate applications 
and is not refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. In submitting 
admission credentials, applicants must give complete and accurate information. 


False or misleading statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation 
of registration, 


A provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission of only 
the application form (including the optical scanner sheet properly completed) 
and up-to-date academic documents, but each applicant must complete and 
return, at least three weeks prior to the opening date of the quarter in which 
admission is desired, a medical examination report on a form which will be 
furnished by the University. The University reserves the right to require any 
student to submit to such additional medical examinations as are believed 
advisable for the protection of the University community, and to refuse admis- 
18 
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sion to any applicant whose health record indicates a condition which college 
work would affect adversely or which would be harmful to the students of 
the University. Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will 
not be admitted to the University. 


Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good character. It is 
the University’s policy to refuse admission to persons whose presence in the 
student body of the institution is deemed by the authorities to be detrimental 
to the best interest of the institution or its students. 


Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any quar- 
ter; however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall Quarter 
only, For additional information about admission to Veterinary Medicine, see 
page 198. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make 
wiser decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily to 
their first quarter of college life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre- 
College Counseling Program. 


Summer program for fall quarter freshmen — The summer program for 
freshmen entering che fall quarter consists of a series of sessions on campus. 
During these sessions students talk with trained counselors and are given the 
opportunity to plan, with advisers, a schedule for their first quarter of college 
work, 





Program for freshmen entering winter, spring, or summer quarters — Stu- 
dents entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, 
other than the fall quarter, are usually required to report to campus one day 
early for counseling activities. 


Program for transfer students — Transfer students are given the oppor- 
tunity to meet with advisers during the regular pre-registration period preced- 
ing the quarter in which they plan to enroll. At this time they will have 
their transcripts evaluated and plan their schedules for the following quarter. 
‘There is a convocation for all transfer students which is usually held on the 
first day of registration prior to the beginning of classes. 


Admission To Freshman Class 
Standard Admission 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable consideration 
for admission will be given to graduates of accredited secondary schools whose 
college ability test scores and high school grades indicate they can be successful 
in fields of study in which they seek enrollment. 

Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high school 
courses, all students planning to apply for admission should emphasize in their 
programs the following subjects: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences, 
and foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is required for 
admission. Four of these units may be vocational subjects. 
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Students applying for admission to the professional curricula in architec 
ture and interior design will be required to make a satisfactory score on the 
Architectural School Aptitude Test. Application for this test must be made 
to the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 98540. Tests 
ure given on certain dates at the Auburn campus as well as at other university 
and college campuses throughout the United States. 

Alabama residents are required to complete the American College Test 
(ACT) on one of the announced national testing dates. Either the ACT or the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be accepted for applicants from states other than Alabama. High school 
students may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from 
their principals or counselors. Scores attained on these rests are used as a 
partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, and mathe 
matics, and for awarding university-administered scholarships and loans. 

At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (geometry or algebra) 
is required for admission to any curriculum. Curricula which list the course 
MH 159 or the course MH 160 presuppose a competence in the mathematics 
commonly taught in high school geometry and second-year algebra; and cur- 
ricula which list MH 161 as a first course in mathematics presuppose, in addi- 
tion, competence in high school “analysis” (specifically, the function concept, 


graphs of functions, the trigonometric functions). A deficiency in this latter 
material can be made up by taking the course MH 160 at Auburn. Auburn 
University offers no course comparable w high school geometry or to first and 
second year high school algebra, 

Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may 
be considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI General 
Educational Development Test, the American College Test and/or such special 
achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by the 
Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to gradu- 
ation from high school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools will be 


considered for admission on an individual basis by the Committee on Admis- 
sions. 


Early Admission 


Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic require- 
ments for early admission are: 


1. Proper personal qualifications, 

2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by excellent scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, College 
Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathematics, 
and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or proficiency 
tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn University. 

4. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emo- 
tional and social maturity and readiness for college work. 


Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be obtained 
from the Admissions Office. 
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Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation, (See “Early Admission.”) 
High school graduates of superior achievement may be able to qualify for ad- 
vanced placement and for credit which may count (oward degree requirements. 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following areas: 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Mathematics, 
Physics and Zoology. 

Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 

A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him 
for advanced placement or credit in that department. 

The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Office of High School 
Relations upon request. 


Proficiency Examinations — Proficiency Examinations similar to final ex- 
aminations may be administered by a department upon application of the 
individual student. A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make 
application for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he 
will be eligible for placement in an advanced course and for credit in the 
subject covered by the examination. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 
64 semester hours of college work attempted in order to be considered for 
admission as a transfer student. 

For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall average of "C" or 
better on all college work attempted,* and eligibility to re-enter the last 
stitution attended are required for transfer admission. For residents of other 
states, in addition to the other two stipulations, an overall “B" average on all 
college work attempted is required. Entrance examinations may be required of 
applicants transferring from colleges with which the University has had little 
OF no experience. 








*When comp: the ll grade average, Auburn University uses the 5.0 system and 
count all wader eared, incuding those carned in ‘courses which were later repeated, > 
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Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant of 
admission to Auburn, Such applicants must also present an overall average of 
“C" or better on all work attempted, The maximum credit allowed for work 
done in a junior college will not exceed the number of hours required in the 
first two years of the student's curriculum at Auburn. 

Each applicant must submit two official transcripts of his record from each 
institution attended. Applicants who will not have completed 96 quarter hours 
or 64 semester hours prior to the quarter in which admission is desired, must 
submit one transcript of his high school record. 


Acceptance of Transfer Credit — The amount of transfer credit and ad- 
vanced standing allowed will be determined by the appropriate dean and the 
Registrar. Acceptance of "D" grades is determined by the dean, except that 
credit is allowed in Freshman English only on grades of “C" or better, See 
page 58. 

Students transferring from institutions not fully accredited by the appropri- 
ate regional agency may be granted provisional credit. When provisional credit 
is allowed, the final amount of credit will be determined after the student has 
completed one year of course work (credit hours and residence quarters) at 
Auburn University. If a “C" average is not achieved, the amount of credit will 
be reduced in proportion to the number of hours in which a “G” or higher 
grade is not earned. 


A student who has completed course work at an accredited college prior to 
his graduation from secondary school can transfer full credit provided: (1) the 
college credits are not used as secondary school graduation requirements, (2) the 
student has a "G” average on the courses transferred, and (3) the credits would 
normally be accepted in the curriculum of his choice. If the college credits are 
used to meet the student's secondary school graduation requirements, he may 
apply for credit through advanced placement or a departmental proficiency 
examination. The department head and the student's dean will determine the 
appropriate action, 








Transfer Within the University System 


Auburn University is composed of two campuses—Auburn and Montgomery, 
A student enrolled in an undergraduate division at either campus who wishes 
to transfer to an undergraduate division at the other will be considered for 
admission as a transfer student from another accredited institution. Due to 
the small difference in some curricula and courses, the amount of transfer 
credit and advanced standing will be determined by the appropriate academic 
unit and the Registrar at the campus to which he transfers. 


Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university may be 
admitted to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty 
and facilities permit, 

To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student applicant 
must submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student Form (in 
duplicate) properly completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar of the 
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college or university in which he is currently enrolled, 

Permission to enroll in courses on a transient bi is granted for one 
quarter only, and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the transient classi- 
fication must submit another Transient Student Form. It must be understood 
that transient student permission does not constitute admission or formal 
matriculation as a regularly enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a 
transient student is subject to the same, fees and regulations as a regular stu- 
rent, except that physical education, and academic continuation in residence 
requirements shall not apply. 

It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the academic 
department offering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll to de- 
termine if he has met course prerequisites and if he has the necessary prepara- 
tion to take the courses desired, 

If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, 
he must make formal application for admission to the University as a transfer 
student and submit two complete transcripts from each college or university 
attended. 








Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an Unclassified 
Student may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an ac- 
credited senior college or university. For residents of other states, Unclassified 
Student admission may be granted on the basis of the baccalaureate degree and 
an overall “B” average. Students desiring to enroll in this classification must 
submit the same admission credentials as transfer applicants. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman 
standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university 
courses may be admitted as special students on approval of the Committee on 
Admissions and the dean concerned. Course credits earned by special students 
generally cannot be used as credit toward a degree at Auburn University, 


To change from one campus of the University to the other, special students 
must obtain permission of the Admissions Committee on the campus to which 
they wish to transfer. 


Admission Of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. 
However, due to limited facilities, only those students who are academically 
strong will be given serious admissions consideration. In addition to being 
academically strong, an international student should be proficient in English. 
In all cases, English proficiency is determined by the student's submitting 
Satisfactory results on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), 
offered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 899, Princeton, New Jersey, 
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U.S.A. 08540. The student must submit satisfactory results on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board which is also 
offered by the Educational Testing Service. 


A prospective international student should initially send all of his academic 
credentials to the Admissions Office for an evaluation. If the prospective stu- 
dent appears to be academically qualified for admission and shows promise of 
success in his chosen field of study, he then will be asked to make formal appli- 
cation. The formal application must be accompanied by a recent photograph 
and a non-refundable U.S. $10.00 application fee. If the applicant presents 
satisfactory TOEFL results and evidence that he has sufficient funds to pay for 
his college expenses (there is no form of financial assistance for undergraduate 
international students), he will be sent an acceptance and the form 1-20 which 
is the authorization for a student visa, For additional information prospective 
international students should contact the Admissions Office, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama, U.S.A. 36830. 


Admission Of Auditors 


When available faculty and facilities permit, a person not desiring admis- 
sion for course credit may be allowed to audit a lecture course or the lecture 
part of a combined lecture and laboratory course with the approval of the 
Admissions Office, the student's dean, and the head of the department in which 
the course is offered, A formal application for admission must be filed, but 
the $10.00 application processing fee and the physical examination report are 
not required. (See Auditing Privilege, page 51.) 





Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of 
the University. Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an 
accredited college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores on the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examinations are requisite for admission 
to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of each applicant for 
admission must also satisty the requirements of a screening committee of the 
school or department in which he desires to major. Any student in good stand- 
ing in any recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in the summer 
session, in an off-campus workshop or in a short session and who plans to return 
to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate transient.” For further 
information see section on The Graduate School and contact the Graduate 
School for a special catalog. 


Re-admission Of Former Students 


Students who have attended Auburn University and desire to re-enter must 
secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office, Students who have 
attended another institution for one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible 
to re-enter the institution attended. Students attending another institution for 
more than one (1) quarter or semester must also have earned at other institu- 
tions attended an overall average of “C” or better to be eligible to reenter 
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Auburn University. Two (2) transcripts must be furnished the Registrar's 
Office from the institution attended. 


Living Accommodations 


There is general agreement that a university education is not limited to 
classroom activities. Desirably, important supplementary benefits are derived 
from the experience of living within an educational environment. The minimal 
housing requirements should be that accommodations are comfortable and 
healthful and that surroundings are conducive to study. The proper living 
conditions will help students to do better in their studies and can provide 
opportunities for personal and social growth. 

The university reserves the right to enter rooms for inspection purposes. 
If the administration deems it necessary, the room may be searched and the 
occupant required to open his personal baggage and any other personal 
materials which are sealed, 


Men Students 


Auburn University has dormitory accommodations for approximately 1,100 
men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia and Sewell 
Dormitories. 

Magnolia Dormitories consist of Magnolia and Bullard Halls. Together 
they provide housing for 931 men. The buildings are of brick, hollow tile, and 
steel construction and have recently been renovated, They are located on the 
northwestern part of the campus with structures interconnected to form a 
harmonious architectural and living pattern. The units are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These divisions, wherein residents share 
the experiences of living and working together, form the nucleus of the dormi- 
tory program. There is a resident adviser in cach division. Resident advisers 
are assisted by a graduate assistant, under the supervision of the director, in 
carrying out the dormitory program. 

‘Two students customarily share a room in Magnolia Dormitories. Each stu- 
dent has his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitories contain 
a dining hall, well appointed lounge and recreational areas, a post office, a 
snack shop, and other facilities to make a complete living unit. The graduate 
assistant and assistant director have their apartments in the buildings. 

Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 scholarship athletes, is equipped 
with dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are 
two students in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations — Men who have been notified of tentative admission 
by the University are eligible for housing in Magnolia Dormitories. Requests 
for reservations should be addressed to the Director, Magnolia Dormitories. 
Applicants will receive materials descriptive of dormitory accommodations and 
housing agreement forms; or, they will be informed promptly if housing appli- 
cations for that school quarter are in excess of capacity. 

The completed Housing Agreement, with a $50.00 check payable to Au- 
burn University for room reservation deposit, should be returned promptly. 
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‘The deposit is held to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property 
and as an Agreement guaranty and is not applicable to payment of room rent. 
Conditions governing refund of room deposit and prepaid rent are outlined in 
the Magnolia Dormitories Housing Agreement. 

Precautionary measures are taken in all University dormitories and apart- 
ments to assure the security of the residents and their personal property. How- 
ever, the University does not insure personal property of the residents and is 
not responsible for damage (o, or loss of, personal property of occupants of 
University owned facilities. The University reserves the right to inspect peri- 
odically the rooms of students living in University housing. 


Room and Board Charges — Room rent for air-conditioned rooms in 
Magnolia Dormitories is $90.00 per school quarter, Rent for rooms not air- 
conditioned is $70.00 per quarter. When available, private rooms are 50 percent 
additional. Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall, or elsewhere. The charge for meals, seven days a week 
(20 meals) in the Dining Hall is $185.00 per school quarter. The charge for 
meals, five days a week (14 meals) is $155.00 per quarter, The charge for two 
meals a day (9 meals a week), per quarter, is $142.00. All board charges are 
subject to payment of applicable sales tax. Although every effort will be made 
to maintain the present room and board rates, it may be necessary to increase 
these charges if related costs advance abnormally. 


Room rent is payable prior to the first day of classes each quarter. Board 
accounts for students electing to cat meals in Magnolia Dormitories are also 
due and payable in full each quarter. A late fee of $5.00 will be charged on 
payments made during the tirst five days of classes. A late fee of $10.00 will 
be charged on payments made after the fifth day of classes. However, when 
deemed necessary, arrangements may be made with the Cashier in the Magnolia 
Dormitories Office for payment in two installments. 

Students who, at the beginning of a quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter. In these instances, there is a minimum charge for the 
two weeks plus a $7.50 cancellation charge, No change in board arrangements 
may be made after this period has elapsed. Students withdrawing from school 
ates two weeks will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 cancellation 

harge. 


Off-Campus Housing. The majority of the male students reside in fraternity 
houses and in privately-owned housing within the community. ‘These accommo: 
dations include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apartments. 
Charges for rooms without meals range from $50.00 to $180.00 for each school 
quarter. Prices for meals in the various restaurants and boarding houses range 
from $170.00 to $200,00 per quarter. 

University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing. 
The only requirement is that the accommodations conform to the local code 
of health and safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student 
conduct apply in off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated 
dormitories, It is justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living 
off-campus will reflect maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a 
member of the Auburn community, 
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Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal 
contact with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings. 
The quality of accommodations and the distance from the campus can best be 
devermined through actual inspection before renting. A current file of available 
off-campus accommodations is maintained in the Office of Student Affairs, 304 
Martin Hall, 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,800 women is furnished in the women’s 
dormitories. Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students 
unless the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. 
A head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all times 
to regulations of the University and the Associated Women Students. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls where meals are served under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs 
for special diets will be borne by the student. 

The women’s dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the 
South Women’s Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory groups are the following: 


No, Name No, Name 
I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 
If Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
IIL Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XII Dana King Gatchell Hall 
V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 
VIL Mary Lane Hall Noble Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area located 
across from the Auburn Union. The Dining Hall is readily accessible to all 
the dormitories in the area, Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses 
approximately 100 girls and is arranged in suites consisting of two double 
rooms connected by a tiled bathroom. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk, two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy chair 
and two chests. Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories 1 
through IV and VIII are air-conditioned. 

Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormi- 
tories, houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths located at the 
end of the hallways and is furnished in a manner similar to the other dormi- 
tories. Gatchell Hall is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their 
own meals and do their own cleaning; as a result, cost of room and board is 
much less than in the other dormitories. 

Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 
girls. This dormitory has its own dining hall located in the basement of the 
building. The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the 
furnishings are the same as in the other dormitories. 
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Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 girls. Community baths 
are located conveniently on each floor. The girls living here take their meals 
in Alumni Dining Hall, approximately two blocks away. 

Noble Hall is located on West Magnolia, next to Magnolia Dormitory for 
men, It houses 170 girls and was newly decorated and furnished throughout in 
the fall of 1968. The rooms are not in suites and there are community baths 
on each floor. Girls living here take their meals in Magnolia Dining Hall. 

‘The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the 
Assistant to the Dean of Women, the Dormitory Supervisor, and cashier's 
office, are located in Social Center, In addition, there are two large living 
Tooms, a dining room, and a kitchen whici may be used by student groups. 
The post office for the girls in this area is located on the ground floor of the 
Women's Dining Hall. 

‘The South Women's Dormitories are located in the area in front of the 
President's home. Ten new air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an 
administration building are in the group. 

The dormitories are: 


A Mollie Hollifield Hall F Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 

B Annie Smith Duncan Hall G Camille Early Dowell Hall 
C Marguerite Toomer Hall H_ Stella White Knapp Hall 
D Zoe Dobbs Hall J Mary Boyd Hall 

E Berta Dunn Hall K Sarah Sasnett Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dormi- 
tories, Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furnished 
with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a double dresser 
and an easy chair. A formal lounge and an informal lounge are in each dormi- 
tory, with study rooms on each floor, 

The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to the Social 
Center and houses the office of the Head of Women’s Housing, an Assistant to 
the Dean of Women, and the Assistant to the Dormitory Supervisor, the cash- 
ier's office and the post office for this area. There are several attractive lounges 
in the building and a number of guest rooms are on the second floor. 

All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may 
wish to use to make their rooms more attractive. 

Room rent per school quarter is $95 in Auburn and Alumni Halls, $105 in 
the non-air-conditioned dormitories, $115 in Noble Hall, and $125 in the air-con- 
ditioned dormitories. This includes the cost of private phones which are 
located in each room. If a student moves into a room at the first of the 
quarter and then withdraws from the dormitory, she is charged a minimum of 
1/3 of the room rent for the quarter. 

All women students are required to take meals in the dormitory dining 
halls, There are three meal plans available. The cost of the seven days per 
week plan is $175 plus sales tax. The cost of the five days per week plan is $145 
plus sales tax. The cost of the nine meals per week plan is $132 plus sales tax. 


Room Reservations — Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the 
applicant at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This form 
must be returned to the Head of Women's Housing with a deposit of $25.00 
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within three weeks of the date of acceptance. No room reservation is binding 
until this fee has been received. 
Room assignments are sent out three weeks prior to the beginning of each 
quarter. Students are given the opportunity to prepay room and board fees, 
and information regarding rates and the dates of prepayment will be sent 
with the housing assignment. If a student is not on campus during the pre- 
payment period, she may forward her prepayment by mail. 
Room and board charges are due and payable in full at the beginning 
of each quarter. A late fee of $5.00 will be charged on payments made during 
the first five days of classes. A late fee of $10.00 will be charged on payments 
made after the 5th day of classes. However, when deemed necessary arrange- 
ments may be made with the Cashier in the Housing Office for payment of 
one-half the cotal room and board charges at the beginning of the quarter 
and the other half by mid-quarter, 
Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following con- 
ditions: 
1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before Au- 
gust 1. 

2. When the reservations for the Winter Quarter are cancelled on or before 
December 15. 

3, When reservations for the Spring Quarter are cancelled on or before 
March 1. 

4. When reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before 
May 15, 

5. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reserva- 

tion is desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 

6. When a student is prevented from entering because of scholastic de- 

ficiencies. 

7. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 


reservations. 
A room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to 


Auburn University, 
Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing project 
for married students. The project has 384 apartments. Of these, there are 160 
two-bedroom air-conditioned, 64 two-bedroom non-air-conditioned, and 160 
one-bedroom non-air-conditioned apratments. 

The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, completely 
furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all 
tile baths with shower-tub combination, innerspring mattresses, steam heat, and 
television outlet. 

Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village from 
fulltime prospective married students who have been accepted for admission. 
Previously married individuals accompanied by at least one child are also eligi- 
ble for these apartments. For additional information, write: Frank Reeves, 
Housing Manager, 901 W. Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 

Off-Campus Housing — In addition to the University-operated apartment 
Projects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers in the 
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Auburn community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with University- 
operated housing. The same general rules of conduct applicable in University- 
operated apartments and the same referral services of the Student Affairs 
Office, 304 Martin Hall, as indicated on page 26, apply for married students 
living off-campus. 


Fees and Charges 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND CHARGES ARE IN EFFECT AT 
THIS TIME, HOWEVER, SINCE THE CATALOG MUST BE PUB- 
LISHED CONSIDERABLY IN ADVANCE OF THE NEXT SCHOOL 
YEAR, IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO ANTICIPATE CHANGES 
AND THE FEE SCHEDULE MAY BE REVISED. EVERY EFFORT WILL 
BE MADE TO PUBLICIZE CHANGES AS FAR IN ADVANCE AS 
POSSIBLE. 

Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged 
at similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole. 
As costs have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by 
the Board of Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs, Every 
effort is made to hold these charges 10 the minimum. 

Payment of fees and charges — Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due. Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University. It is each student's responsibility to keep informed 
of all registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other requirements by 
referring to the official university calendar of events in the catalog, announce- 
ments printed in the Plainsman or disseminated through other media from time 
to time. Where neecssary, students should inform their parents of the deadline 
dates and the necessity for meeting them. 

Checks — Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted subject 
to final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for payment 
and returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late penalty of 
$5.00 or $10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not cleared promptly 
the student's registration will be cancelled. 

Veterans — Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.I. Bill P.L. 358 and 
P.L, 684 receive their allowances directly from the Government and are respon- 
sible for paying their fees and charges on the same basis as other students 
(This does not apply to P.L. 894 or P.L. 815). 


Alabama and Non-Alabama Student Policy 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF ASSESSING FEES, APPLICANTS SHALL BE 
CLASSIFIED AS ALABAMA OR NON-ALABAMA STUDENTS. NON- 
ALABAMA STUDENTS (EXCEPT GRADUATE STUDENTS AND SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS OF MINISTERS) ARE REQUIRED TO PAY A TUI- 
TION FEE. An Alabama student is a person who shall be a citizen of the 
United States or a resident alien and who shall have resided and had his 
habitation, home, and permanent abode in the State of Alabama for at least 
twelve (12) months immediately preceding his current registration. In apply- 
ing this regulation, “applicant” shall mean a person applying for admission 
fo the institution if he is married or 21 years of age, or, otherwise, it shall 
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mean parents, parent or legal guardian of his or her person. If the parents 
are divorced, residence will be determined by the residency of the parent 
to Whom the court has granted custody. The status of a wife will be con- 
sidered to be that of her husband. 

In the determining of an Alabama student for purposes of assessing fees, 
the burden of proof is on the applicant, An applicant can change his status 
from non-Alabama to Alabama student only by actually and physically cor 
into the state for the required period with the intention of residing within 
the state. 

A non-Alabama student may apply in writing for reclassification prior to 
any subsequent registration. To qualify for reclassification as an Alabama 
student, the applicant (1) shall present evidence of having resided in Alabama 
for twelve (12) consecutive months preceding his request for reclassification, 
(2) shall submit evidence that he has met the usual and expected obligations 
of an Alabama citizen, and (8) shall file a declaration of intent to reside in 
Alabama, An alien shall have resided in Alabama for twelve (12) months 
and must present U.S. Immigration and Naturalization certification that he 
is a resident alien. If the application is supported by evidence satisfactory to 
the University that the student then qualifies as an Alabama student, his 
classification may be changed for future registrations. 

A dependent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on 
active duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-Alabama 
tuition during the period of military assignment in Alabama. Dependents of 
a member of the Armed Forces not stationed in Alabama must furnish proof 
of Alabama domicile. Verification of “Home of Record” must be attested to 
by ech authority for a minimum period of one year before entry of the 
student. 











‘The Registrar shall have the responsibility for determining whether a 
student shall be classified as an Alabama or non-Alabama student. The decision 
of the Registrar shall be subject to review by the President or his designated 
Tepresentative upon written request of the applicant. 


Basic Quarterly Charges 
Students should be prepared to complete Registration by payment of these 


fees upon notice two weeks to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter. 


SEE FEE PAYMENT DATES ON CALENDAR. (Pages 2 and 3) 


Any student taking 10 or more credit hours or who is certified by the 
Graduate School, as a full-time student will pay full fees. 


University and. Stadent Activities Fee (All Curricula EXCEPT $150.00 
Veterinary Medicine) 
University and Student Activities Fee for Veterinary Medicine 200.00 


The University fied is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, 
physical raining and development, laboratory materials and sup- 
plies for student's use, maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
the physical plant, Library, Student Health Services and Student 
Activities. 

The Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as 
intercollegiate athletics, exhibits, Glomerata, intramural sports, 
Plainsman, lectures and concerts, religious life, social affairs, 
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student government, student union activities and operations, and 
Tiger Cub. This fee includes 25% held in reserve to cover unneces- 
sary damage to University property by students. 


Non-Alabama Fee $150.00 


Additional fee charged all non-Alabama full-time undergraduate, 
special, and unclassified students. This fee is not charged to 
graduate students and dependent sons and daughters of min- 
isters. (See preceding page relation to residency requirements.) 


Part-time Students (not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 


Registration fee 20.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 13.00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours and students who 
register for 10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $150.00 as 
residents or $300.00 as non-residents. The $20,00 registration fee 
is remitted to full-time faculty and staff taking no more than five 
credit hours. All students except faculty and staff are eligible to 
participate in Student Health Services and Student Activities, 

Clearing for Graduation Fee 20.00 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no 
credit work is taken is required to register in such quarter as a 
pre-requisite to graduation. (For members of the faculty and staff 
the charge shall be reduced to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid 
in addition to this charge. 

Other Fees & Charges 
Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 
or Payment 5,00-10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tuition 
by the deadline set by the University, or pay the following addi- 
tional charges: 

Through official schedule adjustment period. 5.00 

Effective with beginning of classes. 10.00 

Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 

Application Fee 10.00 
The Application Fee must accompany all applications for admis- 
sion for Undergraduate students. (Not required for application 
to Graduate School.) It is not refundable or applicable to 
registration fees. 

Auditing Fee (per course) 13.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for 
auditing a course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 

Cap and Gown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 

(includes retaining of tassel) 

Bachelors—Cap and Gown 3.50 

Masters—Cap, Gown, and Hood 6.75 

Doctorate—Cap, Gown, and Hood 7.40 
Change in Course Fee 5.00 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised 
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by the University to change, but has the Dean's permission to do 
so after Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5,00 
Correspondence Study Course Fees 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per Credit Hour 13.00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25,00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 10.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 
Field Laboratory Program — Off Campus Courses 
Registration Fee 5.00 
Additional Fee per credit hour 20,00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 
Three to fiye copies usually required, 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects 
to receive a degree (transferrable to next quarter or refundable if 
student fails to qualify). 


Music Fees 

Applied Music per quarter — one ¥% hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two ¥@ hour lessons per week 30.00 

Applied Fundamentals of Music — per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 8.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 8.00 
Physical Education Fee 2.50 


For each quarter a student is enrolled in a one-hour activity course. 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Nursery School Group, 9 a.m. to 12 noon (per quarter) 40.00 
Nursery School Group, 9 a.m, to 12:45 p.m. (per quarter) 55.00 
Kindergarten Group, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m, (per quarter) 40,00 


Children of multiple birth: full fee for first child; $12.00 per quar- 
ter for each additional child, 
These fees must be paid before the child is admitted, For appli- 
cation information, contact Head of Dept. of Family and Child- 
hood Development. 

Retail Training HE335 or 

Journalism Internship JM425 
Fees will be one-half the regular Fulltime University Fee and 
one-half Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 

Room and Board (Women) $227.00 to $300.00 
All women students, except those granted special permission by 
the Dean of Women, or those enrolled in the Graduate School, 
are required to live in dormitories and take their meals at the 
Women's Dining Halls, (Rate subject to change without prior 
notice if necessary due to increased food, labor, and operational 
costs.) (Add sales tax for meals.) 
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Room and Board (Men) $212.00 to $275.00 
Residents in the dormitories for men may elect to take their meals 
in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. Men students may 
also live off-campus. (Rate subject to change without prior 
notice if necessary due to increased food, labor, and operational 
costs) For further information see page 25. (Add sales tax for 


meals.) 
Rent—Married Student Apartments 72,00 to 90.00 
ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 30.00 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in ROTC, except Naval ROTC. They are then fur 
nished a uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies 
through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, 
the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit 
returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the 
Bursar of the University to cover the cost of repair of uniforms, 
when applicable, and to support ROTC activities as follows: 
scholarship and marksmanship awards; special apparel and equip- 
ment for competitive drill teams, ROTC honoraries, and rifle 
teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for spon- 
sors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount not to exceed 
$40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge is subject to 
change in accordance with requirements of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force training programs. 


Service and Penalty Charges 


(a.) Registration fees billed home 2.00 
(b,) Charge for returned checks (each) 2.00 
(c) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 
where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 
Notice — CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COL- 
LECTION 
Special Examination Fee 
If taken at a regularly scheduled period 2.00 
If taken out of regularly scheduled period 5.00 
Special Services Fees 
Cooperative Education Program $15.00 
Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine 15,00 
Postdoctoral Fellow; One-time enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 
If student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter then officially 
resigns PRIOR to the beginning of the quarter all fees (except 
Jate fees) will be refunded. If student resigns within the first two 
weeks after classes begin, all fees, less charges, will be refunded 
except the sum of $20.00 will be retained as a handling fee, and 
if the student has used the University Health Services during that 
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quarter, the $7.00 Health Services Fee will be retained also. No 
refunds will be made in case of withdrawal (resignation) after 
two weeks of classes, except in cases of withdrawal caused by per- 
sonal illness (statement of confirmation from physician required) 
or call into Military Service (copy of activation orders required). 
Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for 
refunds or cancellation of accounts due. 


See Auburn University at Montgomery Bulletin for fees and 
charges at the Montgomery Division. 


Financial Aid 


Auburn University has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide finan- 
dal assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred 
while attending the University. 


The University subscribes to the principle that the amount of financial aid 
granted a student should be based upon financial need. As an instrument for 
determining need, Auburn uses the ACT Need Analysis System of the American 
College Testing Program, Inc. Entering students seeking financial assistance are 
Tequired to submit each year the Family Financial Statement (FFS) to the 
American College Testing Program, designating Auburn University as one of 
the recipients. Applications for aid should be completed in January or Feb- 
Tuary of the year prior to the academic year for which assistance is required, 
when possible, 


A brochure describing financial aid programs and procedure for making 
application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University. 


Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships — Awards made to students with financial need who haye 
demonstrated high academic promise and attainment. 

Federal Educational Opportunity Grants — Limited number of grants for 
students with exceptional financial need. 


National Defense Student Loan and Institutional Loans — Long term 
loan programs for students who can demonstrate need, 


Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans — Long term Joan program 
whereby students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit unions, 
etc.) 

College Work-Study Program — Program of employment for college stu- 
dents coming from low income families, who need to work to remain in school. 

Health Professions Assistance Programs — Provide long term loans and 
Scholarships for students studying in the professional Schools of Pharmacy 
and Veterinary Medicine. 

Law Enforcement Education Program — Provides for grants and loans to 
Students with the purpose of upgrading the general caliber of police, correc- 
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tions, and court officers at all levels of government and to encourage students 
to seck law enforcement careers. 


Graduate Aid — To promote Scholarship and research among graduate 
students, a number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate Research 
Assistantships, Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are available. Contact 
the Head of Department of major interest for information and application. 


Social Security — Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 


Vocational Rehabilitation — Consult the State Rehabilitation Office, Room 
461, State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Of Veterans 


Federal — Consult local County Veterans Service Officer or Veterans Ad- 
ministration Office, Montgomery, Alabama 36104, 

Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational pro- 
grams authorized by Congress under the following federal acts; Public Law 16 
(Vocational Rehabilitation), Public Laws 894 and 815 (Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) and 
Public Law 358 (Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966). 


Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under one 
of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Administration 
and get prior approval before entering school. 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


State — Consult the Department of Veterans Affairs, P.O. Box 1509, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama $6104. 


Employment 


‘The Student Financial Aid Office, 202 Martin Hall, provides available in- 
formation concerning off-campus student employment. This information is 
posted on the Financial Aid Bulletin Board located in the basement lounge of 
Haley Center. 


Students desiring to work for the University must apply directly to the 
department with which they are secking employment. 


Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locating 


suitable employment on the campus by contacting the University Personnel 
Office located on the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 
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Student Services 


‘The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, and their respective 
staffs assist students with their problems and aid them in adjusting to University 
life. Their offices serve as general clearing houses for matters pertaining to 
the welfare of all students. 

The Dean of Student Affairs works with individuals and groups in areas 
of mutual concern. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. He supervises 
men’s dormitories, campus publications, the Student Development Services, and 
Union activities, and he serves as adviser to organizations, fraternities, and the 
Student Government Association. 

The Dean of Women’s duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students. As Social Director, she approves all social functions that 
University women attend. Also she supervises women's housing and is adviser 
to sororities and Associated Women Students. She and her staff have offices in 
the Social Center. 








Student Development Services 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Stu- 
dent Development Services in 305-318 Martin Hall. Students may come by the 
offices in person to make an appointment or call 826-4744. The offices are open 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and | to 5 p.m,, Monday through Friday. ‘The services 
offered by the Student Development Services are available to all Auburn Uni- 
versity students, These services include: Counseling and Mental Health Serv- 
ices, Environmental Service, and Evaluation Service. 


Counseling And Mental Health Services 


‘The staff of the Counseling and Mental Health Service thinks of counseling 
aS a process in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain 
additional self-understanding that he may solve his own problems as they arise 
now and in the future. The counselors are concerned with helping students 
find solutions to their problems. They respect the ability of the students to 
make their own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. 
Counseling is available to all students at Auburn. These services include: 





Career Counseling. Counselors assist students in making a thorough self 
appraisal of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize 
this information in making a wise career choice, Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. 


Educational Counseling. Students who are indecisive about a major, or 
who wish information on their adaptability to select programs of study may 
Sain a realistic appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better 
equipped to make more intelligent academic choices. 


Personal Counseling. Many University students have personal concerns 
which may interfere with their academic success: Counselors attempt to offer 
an atmosphere in which students may discuss such problems freely and confi- 
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dentially. Personal emotional adjustment, dating, marriage, home relationships, 
social relationships, adjustment to college work, and plans for the future are 
only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be reached by 
a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


Group Counseling. Individual growth and development often are en- 
hanced by experiences in small groups that meet regularly with Counseling 
and Mental Health Services staff members. 


Career Information Library. ‘The student interested in studying a curricu- 
lum or an occupation in terms of a career choice will find that this library has 
information about hundreds of fields. It is open 40 hours a week and no ap- 
pointment is needed. Deans office counselors and professors are invited to 
refer students to the reading room. 


Conferences with Prospective Students. High school seniors and college 
students who wish to explore curriculum offerings at Auburn University can 
arrange for a 30 to 40 minute appointment. Alternate dates and hours should 
be proposed so that the appointment will fit in with a counselor's schedule. 
By mail, a week or 10 days is needed as time for confirmation. If the appoint- 
ment is made by telephone, the time interval may be as short as a day or two, 
Parents of high school seniors are invited to participate in these conferences. 


Environmental Service 


Many problems encountered by the student require adjustment on his part. 
However, some problems have their source in the students environment and 
are best dealt with by altering the environment in some way, Environmental 
specialists assist the student in this endeavor. 


Married Student Services. This group of students often find themselves 
out of the “mainstream” of University activities. They also have special con- 
cerns different from single students. Assistance is available to married students 
and their families to deal with any area of concern. 


Minority Student Services. Many cultures are represented in a university 
student body. Each student is aided in developing within the context of his 


own cultural heritage while at the same time gaining a better understanding 
of other cultures. 


Legal Services. The legal advisor assists students in becoming aware of the 
role of the law in their relationships with others. While not representing the 
student, he does help the student understand the alternates he may pursue and 
the consequences that may result from each, 


Evaluation Service 
Evaluation Service assists students in developing skills involved in learning. 


Study-Partner Program. Students are able to receive aid in several academic 
areas from study partners approved by their academic departments. Study part- 
ners are available for immediate help during specified hours. 


Study-Skills Program. Students wishing to develop skills in such areas as 
notetaking, listening, briefhand and reading can do so through the study-skills 
program. 
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Testing. A wide variety of tests are available to aid in the counseling 
process. Results of these tests are confidential and are used only for the benefit 
of the student. 


University Placement Service 


The University Placement Service assists students and alumni in securing 
business and professional positions through its contacts with potential employers. 
The service is available to any student or alumnus without charge. 

Representatives of commercial and industrial firms as well as government 
agencies visit the office each quarter for personal interviews with students. 

Seniors and graduate students who desire information and placement as- 
sistance should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only: 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; 
(5) health education; and (6) campus sanitation. 

The University owns and operates a 55-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department, annual tuberculosis skin testing is available for 
students, faculty and employees of the institution. 

Each entering student is required to file a medical examination report 
completed by a physician before he can be admitted to Auburn University. 
Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 

The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service are avail- 
able to students in helping them solve emotional problems. A psychiatrist is 
also in attendance at the Infirmary. The Infirmary also has a well-equipped 
Psysiotherapy department, A qualified physiotherapist is in attendance two 
afternoons each week. 

No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
Tesponsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency operations 
and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred for 
treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The Univer- 
sity has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. The 
expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 

The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students 
of the institution, Medical service is not provided by the University for the 
families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made available 
by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday, Clinic hours are from 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. on Saturday, and 3:00 to 4:00 
Pm. on Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting 
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hours at the Infirmary are from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p,m. 4:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
each day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed simultaneously. 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, ordinary 
medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray procedures. 

The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medication, laboratory procedures or special nurses. The student 
will be billed by the person providing the services. 

‘The services of local physicians are available at the students’ expense 
either at their places of residence or when properly admitted to the University 
Infirmary. 

The Infirmary is closed between quarters but will be available for emer- 
gency service to students on campus for University approved or sponsored 
functions. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 
possible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff 
and facilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 








Speech And Hearing Clinic 


‘The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech Communica- 
tion provides a {ull range of services for children and adults, including com- 
prehensive speech and hearing examinations. Students with speech or hearing 
problems are urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first 
quarter of residence. The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a con- 

ing program to provide assistance for all students for whom English is a 
second language. Appointments may be made in Room 1199 Haley Genter for 
speech and/or hearing examinations or by calling 8265545, Auburn University 
students are charged one-half of the usual clinic fees. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is to provide a more economical means for 
students to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the 
subway of the "L” building. A University Book Store is located in Haley Center. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors two Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Plans, which are available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate 
and graduate students. The Plans provide maximum coverage at minimum 
cost and are underwritten by the Continental Insurance Companies, 
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Plan 1 offers limited benefits for a low premium; Plan II covers major 
medical expenses for a higher premium. Benefits for both Plans include hos- 
pital fees and expenses, surgery, visits by a physician, ambulance service, X-rays, 
as well as other items. 


Enrollment in either Plan is solicited during each registration period but 
it is available throughout the year, covering single students as well as married 
students and their families. 


Further information may be obtained from the Office of Student Affairs, 
304 Mary Martin Hall. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


‘The Student Government Association is the organization which officially 
represents the student body. Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each stu- 
dent becomes a member of the S. G. A. Its primary objective is that of working 
cooperatively for the betterment of Auburn students. All students are en- 
couraged to participate in the Student Government Association and to become 
involved in the political life of the campus. 


Student Government is composed of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches, The executive group consists of the president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and members of the executive cabinet. Members of the legis- 
lative branch, the student senate, represent the ten University schools. In addi- 
tion, there are 15 district senators. The student jurisprudence committee has a 
Presiding justice and six associate justices. 

Officers and senators of the Student Government Association are elected 
by members of the student body in the Spring Quarter general elections. Other 
Positions are appointive by the president with concurrence by the senate. The 
Student Government Constitution and Laws, published in the Tiger Cub, de- 
tails the functioning of student government. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high stand- 
ards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor 
and integrity in all phases of University life. 

1. In cooperation with the Student Body of Auburn University, the ad- 
ministration and faculty, to uphold high standards of scholarship; to create, 
Promote, and maintain a high sense of honor and integrity in all phases of 
University life, and to provide a forum for the expression of the views of the 
individual woman student at Auburn. 

2: To encourage a sense of individual responsibility, to further a spirit of 
Unity among women students, and to train students in democratic participation 
Mm government. 

3. Through Councils, to enact and enforce regulations and to sponsor 
Activities which will contribute to the well-being of the students. 
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Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a member of 
AWS when she enters the University. AWS is made up of three councils: the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary. The Legislative Council is composed of 
representatives of the dormitory house councils and the elected officers. 

AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program for women students. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 


The Glomerata — student publication; production costs covered by Student 
Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 

The Helm — a quarterly paper published by NROTC students. 

The Auburn Plainsman — a weckly paper published by students of the 
institution; production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


All publications and radio stations supported by the Student Activities 
Fee are subject to supervision by the Board of Student Communications. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty life, 
The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room for 
students away from home — a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to find 
convenient dining services, Planned programs of social, recreational and 
cultural events help develop students in the art of human relations. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack Bar, 
Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student organizations, commuters 
lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff offices. 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus. 


On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class sched- 
ule, home address, and campus address. 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Concerts. At least five outstanding concerts or concert artists are presented 
each year through the Auburn University Concert Committee, Students are 
admitted free upon presentation of their 1.D, cards. Season tickets are avail- 


able for faculty and townspeople at reduced rates, and single admissions can 
be obtained at the door, 


Lectures. The Auburn University Lecture Series, supported by Student 
Activity fees, sponsors a variety of lecturers in all the disciplines and areas of 
student interest. In addition, several endowed lectureships bring prominent 
scholars to the campus for public addresses, open to the University and the 


general public. Many of these lecturers conduct specialized seminars and group 
discussions with students while on the campus. 
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Auburn University Theatre. The Department of Theatre functions as 
producer for this organization. The season of plays reflects the commitment 
of the Department to expose actors, designers, technicians and teachers to a 
wide variety of literary theatrical forms and to present this material to the 
entire University and city community for its enjoyment and cultural enrich- 
ment. At present, seven productions are being offered during the regular schoo) 
year. Two of these are children’s plays which tour public schools in Alabama 
and Georgia. Students and faculty members from all areas of the University 
are welcome to audition for all productions. The Auburn Players is a dramatic 
organization whose purpose is to promote interest and participation in the 
theatrical field. 





Auburn University Concert Choir is open to all students by audition. The 
choir sings concert and special programs on campus each quarter, takes an 
annual spring tour, makes regular television appearances, and sings for various 
functions around the state. Rehearsals are held daily, and degree credit is 
available. 

Choral Union, a large chorus, is open to all students by permission of the 
director, This group usually sings two concerts a year, consisting of large choral 
works, often with the Auburn Symphony Orchestra. Rehearsals are held once a 
week and degree credit is available, 


Men's Glee Club is open to all male students. It makes regular appearances 
on campus and in the surrounding area. The music is of a lighter nature, in- 
duding popular music and Auburn songs. Rehearsals are held once a week, 
and degree credit is available. 


Marching Band. Auburn University supports a Marching Band which fre- 
quently accompanies the football team on game trips, and represents the Uni- 
versity at various campus, state, and out-of-town functions. It consists of ap- 
Proximately 200 players who receive special training in drill formations. Physi- 
cal Education may be waived during the fall quarter for students who are 
members of the Marching Band. 

Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the work of 
the preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band in the 
schools. It provides music for various University activities and some off-campus 
foncert tours, Regular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments 
of music and the use of band instruments is given free of charge at the band 
Practice periods. These activities may be taken with or without degree credit. 

Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symbolic group for the 
development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement in 
ensemble playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello, are inyited to participate, Membership is by 


Are of the director. This activity may be taken with or without degree 
credit, 


Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in 
musical or dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or 
without degree credit. Students are trained in the various phases of operatic 
production largely through performances of scenes from outstanding operas. 

Educational Television. Programs produced in the Auburn Television 
Studio are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV Network, 2, 7, 10, 
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25, 26, 86, 42, and 48, with some series distributed nationally, Staff members 
in all areas of instruction, research and extension take part in this program- 
ming, The Studio offers opportunity for Auburn students in television either 
through regular courses, positions for observation or employment in either the 
technical or program production areas. 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate in com- 
petitive team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, 
good sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students are 
urged to participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely 
student-supported and supervised. 


Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 
Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball, golf. 


Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis, weight lifting, 
wrestling. 


Spring Quarter. — Badminton, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 

Summer Quarter, — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 

Intramural sports for men also operates check-out services in the Student 
Activities Building, Memorial Coliseum, and Magnolia Dormitory. Any student 
or student group may check out recreation equipment on a daily basis. 

Informal recreational hours are scheduled for leisure time activities at the 
Student Activities Building, Sports Arena, and Memorial Coliseum. 

Organizations 
National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 








‘pha Ellon Delt (Pre-Medicine) Phi Alpba ‘Theta (History) 
Delta (Freahman Scholastic— Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship—Freshmen—Men) 
Phi Kappa Phi (Scholarship—Senior Men and 
pee Pa Pi Si i jence | 
sha (Political Sei¢ 
chi Sate: fs Mil eagiocring) ri raw sigma ‘ibechanical, Aeroopace 
— Tau Kappa Alpha peepee 
i ‘ ) 
ke 2 kappa 8 a Nu (Electrical Engineering) Rho Chi (Pharmacy. 
Mort far hoard (Student Leadership Senior Sigma Dela Po 
Omicron (Delta Kappa (Student Leadershio Sigma Pi Sipe’ (Phi) 
Junior & Seni: it Tau Beta (Engineering) 
Gamma Lut "(Arpiculure) Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 
Kappa Delta Pi fede "| Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
Gruleron Nut {Hose Ecpaceaica) Pi Dela Phi (French) 


National Recognition Societies 


‘The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alsha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Scabbard and Blade (Military 
Apna Zeta (X Semper Fidelis. (Marine Com, ROTC) 
Arnold Ait Sodety (AIF Fore ROTC) Sigma Alpha Eta’ (Speech Pathology) 
Angel Flight TAPROLE Coed Auxiliary) ‘Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) 
Block and Bridle (Animal Science) Sigma Gamma Tat (Arroapace Engineering) 
et ema fish 
Gwen me (Student Leaders oi steerage ‘Nay ROTO. 
f oxen Basie 
Omicron’ elea Fusllon (Eeonemicy Caen ey Aree ee 
Grmicron Rappa' Pl (Architecture) 
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Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 





Afro-American Association 

American Civil Liberties Union 

‘Associated Women Students 

Auburn Chapter of the Alabama Conservancy 
Auburn Collegiate Civitan Club 

Auburn Sport Parachute Club 

Auburn University Rifle Club 

Auburn Veterans Association 

Auburn Human Rights Forum 


Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheerleading 


Circle K_Club—International Service Club for college men sponsored by Kiwanis International 


Chinese Student Association 


Conservative Club—For those students interested in conservative government 


Gamma Sigma Si 
International Relations Club: 


Women’s Service Organization 


Spades—Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men 

Sgulres—Honor Socety for most outstanding sophomore men 
i 

Wi 





ee 
ar Pgh Be On 


Republicans Club 
‘opulation Growth, Ine. 





Zero 


Religious Organizations 


Baptist Student Union—Baptist 
The Canterbury Forum—Episcopal, 
Charch of Christ Student Group—Church of 


tian Science Organization—Christian Science 
Jewish Hillel Group— Jewish 3 
ter Day Saints Students Organization 








Lutheran Student Fellowship—Lutheran 

Newman Club—Catholic 

Unitarian Universalist Fellowship—Unitarian 

Wesley Foundation—Methodist 

Westminster Fellowship—Presbyterian 

Campus Crusade For Christ 
{nondenominational) 

Navigators (nondenominational) 


Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agriculture Council 
Agriculture Economics Club 
‘Agronomy Club 
Amer a Soc for Agricult Engi 
rican iety for iculture Engineers 
Auburn Student Chapter of the Wildlife Society 
Block and Bridle Club 
Forestry Club 
Morticulture Forum 
rican Institute of Architects, Student 
Chapter 
American Institute of Interior Design 
Architecture and the Arts Council 
Auburn Lonely Arts Club 
Auburn Players 
Builders’ Guild 
Todiwal Designers” oclery of America 
stra "Soclety 
fodestriat Design Forum 


Omicron Kappa Pi 
cron 

vhi Mu Al Be Sinfonia 
Sigma Lambda Tau 


American Chemical Society 
‘Ants & Sciences Student Advisory Council 
Auburn Law Society 
Lambda Tau 
Pi Mu Epsilon 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine Association 
Sigma Tao Beka 
ty ics ts 
Sociology Clube 


logy 
American Society of Personnel Administration 
Auburn Marketing Society 


Auburn Student Accounting Association 


Aubui 
jc huburn Student Chapter 


Delta Nu Alpha 

elta Sigma Pi 

National Collegiate Association. of Secretaries 
Society for the Advancement of Management 
‘Association for Childhood Education 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Future Farmers of America 

Health, Physical Education, and. Recreation 


Club 
Industrial Arts Club 
Kappa Delta Pi 
pret oe 
Student. National Education Association 
‘Alpha Eta Rho 
‘American Institute of Aeronautics and 
"Astronautics 
‘American Thatitute of Chemical Engincers 
‘American Institute of Industrial Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society by Le ye Engineers 
Aub Engineers” 
instuute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
Rt ed, Upsilon: 
Gamma Tau 
Auburn Student’ Home Economics Association 


Fashion 

Home Economics Faculty—Student Council 
American Pharmacy Association, 

Kappa Epsilon 

Kappa Psi 

Pharmacy Council 

Phi Lambda Sigma 

Phi Delta Chi 





of the American Veterinary Medical Awociation 
‘Veterinary Medicine Association Auxiliary 
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Student Wives Clubs 


Dames Club Wives Club 
AVMA Auxiliary (Student Chapter) Wives of Auburn Engineers 
Keystones (Building Construction) 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Tau Sigma (profesional) 
Aibhs Eamon Rho Phi Delta Theta 
Alpha Psi {| seep Phi Gamma_Delta 
Alpha Tau Phi Kappa Tau 
Beta rheta Pi BI Kappa Al 

Delea Chi Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Sigma Phi Sigma 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Nu 

Delta Upsilon Sigma Phi Epsilon 
FarmHouse. (colony) Sigma 

Fases fees theo 
Eakbua Gh Alpha Theta Xt 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities. 


Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Dela Pi Kappa 
Alpha Gamma Delta Kappa Del 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kay Kappa Gamma 
Chi one Phi Mo 
Delta Delta Delta Beta Phi 
Dela Zeta 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the activities of the sororities. 


Special Programs 
Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction 
for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. All courses carry college credit. 

Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full informa- 
tion and instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist 
of varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires 
certain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 

Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enroll- 


‘Organizations marked by an asterisk are serving a trial period prior to official University 
recognition. 
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ment for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn Uni- 
versity, 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspond- 
ence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspondence 
Study Bulletin. 

Credit — Undergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular col- 
lege classes is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot 
be earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 

Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon 
completion of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Cor- 
respondence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the 
supervision of an approved proctor. Proctors approved are city or county 
superintendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or 
deans and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may ar- 
range to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer 
of their station. 


Fees — Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under 
“Fees and Charges" (see page 30). Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn 
University Correspondence Study Program. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students 
to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
education, business, and government positions. 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
Meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. This experience 
contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility. The stu- 
dent’s judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of human relations is gained, Since the employer pays 
the student a wage or salary during the experience quarters, this assists the 
student considerably in his educational expenses. 

For all four-year curricula, the Co-operative Education Program is a five- 
Year plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year 
with an above-average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. 
Transfer students are also considered for the program. Normally a student has 
seven experience quarters and during the senior year he remains in continuous 
residence in school. After entering Auburn a student may apply and begin 
Participation in the program anytime providing six academic quarters remain 
in his chosen curriculum. 

For five-year curricula (i.e. architecture and pharmacy) the Co-operative 
Education Program is a six-year plan. 

The program is offered in all curricula of the Schools of Business, Engi- 
neering and Education. Students in the Applied Physics, Architecture, Art 
(Visual Design), Biological Sciences, Building Technology, Home Economics, 
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Industrial Design, Journalism, Mathematics, Pharmacy, Physics, Political Science, 
Pre-Law, and other curricula may also participate in the program. Upon com- 
pletion of the program, certificates are awarded by the University. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be se- 
cured from the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 36830. 


University Regulations 


Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and 
follow procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to registra- 
tion, class attendance, physical education, military training, grading system, 
examinations, degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters are 
presented in the following pages. 


Registration And Scheduling 


General Requirements. Every student is required to be registered in Au- 
burn University in the quarter of his graduation or in any other quarter when, 
in clearing an “incomplete” grade, working on a graduate thesis, engaged in any 
other endeavor relating to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of 
the instructional staff and the facilities of the University. A fee is charged 
for such registration. (See page 30.) Registration in a correspondence course 
through Auburn University satisfies this requirement. 

A student may not be registered at another college or university concurrent 
With registration at Auburn University without prior permission from the 
student's dean. 

Permit to Register. An undergraduate student entering Auburn University 
as an original or first-time student will receive his permit to register from the 
Admissions Office. A former Auburn University undergraduate student will 
obtain his permit to register from the Registrar's Office. If an undergraduate 
student has not attended Auburn University for a period in excess of three (3) 
years, he must submit a recent physical examination report on the Auburn 
University Infirmary form. 

Readmission of Former Students. Students who have previously attended 
Auburn University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration permit from 
the Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another institution for one 
(1) quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution attended. 
Students attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter or semester 
Must also have earned an overall “CG” average to be eligible to re-enter Auburn 
University, Two (2) official transcripts must be furnished to the Registrar's 
Office from the institution attended. 


Calendar Periods for Registration. The periods designated for completing 
Course requests, schedule distribution and fee payment, and final registration 
are listed in the University Calendar on pages 2-8. Students should acquaint 
themselves with these periods for necessary schedule planning and clearing of 
fees, Students not clearing fees during the designated periods will be subject 
to the late fee (see page 32). All currently enrolled undergraduates must 
register and clear fees for the following quarter during the registration period 
indicated in the University Calendar prior to the beginning of final exams. 
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A late fee is assessed all currently enrolled undergraduates who register during 
Final Registration at the beginning of the following quarter. 

Late Registration. After the date specified in the University Calendar as 
the last day for final registration, no student may register except by permis- 
sion of the dean, The load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at 
the discretion of the dean and an extra fee charge will be made. (See page 52.) 
No student will be registered after the tenth day of classes. Any deviation 
from this policy must have the approval of the Dean of Undergraduate Studies 
or Dean of the Graduate School. 

Back Work and Substitution of Courses. A student's dean may make such 
substitutions as he deems necessary for courses in the student's curriculum. 
In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will require him to 
schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but where this would 
work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make such exceptions 
as he deems necessary. 

Student Load. The maximum load for students enrolled in undergraduate 
curricula is 19 quarter hours, A normal quarterly load is from 15 to 19 hours. 
Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule less than a normal load. 


The maximum load may be exceeded only under the following circum- 
stances: 


(a) ‘The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a “convenient load.” 

(b) Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to 
exceed 25 hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn Uni- 
versity in which he carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work at- 
tempted and earned a grade point quotient of 1.5 or higher. A student 
who has scheduled fewer than 15 hours during an intervening quarter 
(or quarters) will retain the overload privilege if he has passed all 
work carried with a minimum grade point average of 1.5 in each inter- 
vening quarter. In special cases the dean may make exceptions to 
the 1.5 requirement by written notice to the Registrar, 

{c) Upon approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to’ 
carry an overload may schedule a maximum of 28 hours if the over- 
load will allow him to graduate in that particular quarter. 


A student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be 
required by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment 
Period. The student's load may also be reduced by the dean when circum- 
stances seem to make it advisable. 


Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are listed 
with the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the responsi- 
bility of the student to know these requirements and to comply with them 
when registering, Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the 
instructor concerned and/or his department head. In addition, the waiver 
of the junior standing prerequisite established for courses that may be taken 
for graduate credit must have the approval of the Dean of the Graduate 
School. 

Curriculum Transfer. A student must have the approval of his dean to 
change his major. This procedure may be accomplished with the Dean's Office. 
If a student transfers from one academic school to another, the student must 
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secure a permit to change schools from the Registrar's Office. Instructions for 
completing the process will be provided by the Registrar's Office. A student 
may change schools during the periods of registration as prescribed in the 
University calendar. (See page 2-8.) A student who changes academic schools 
will be given instructions to obtain his academic folder from the former dean's 
office for use by the dean's office of the school in which he is to enroll. 


Schedule Adjustment. A student must have the permission of his Dean to 
make any changes or adjustments in his course registration, ‘The student will 
obtain permission from the Dean and follow the University procedure to con- 
summate the desired change or adjustment. A service fee may be charged for 
any changes or adjustments that occur after the approved University period for 
Schedule Adjustment. (See page $2.) Refer to the section on Grading System 
(page 54) for assignment of grades for class withdrawals, 


Auditing Privilege. Because of the heavy enrollment in most academic 
departments, the privilege of auditing courses is restricted. Auditing of a 
lecture course or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course 
may be granted with the approval of the student's dean and the head of the 
department in which the course is offered. The auditing privilege is rarely 
permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and laboratory courses. 

Auditors must complete the regular registration process and are listed on 
dass rolls, but are not required to participate in classroom discussions, take 
tests or final examinations, or make reports; no grades or credits may be 
teceived. Auditors who have not been admitted to the University must make 
application to, and secure a registration permit from the Admissions Office. 
Former students secure a registration permit from the Registrar's Office, Stu- 
dents registering as auditors (12 classification) must have their schedule approved 
by the Assistant Registrar. Auditors who are not regularly enrolled students 
Will register on the last day of the final registration period. A fee (see Audit- 
ing Fee on page $2) will he charged for auditing a lecture course. Regularly 
enrolled students carrying 10 hours or more and members of the faculty may 
audit lecture courses, without payment of the auditing fee with approval of the 
head of the department in which the course is offered and the individual's dean; 
however, the regular registration process must be completed. A student may 
Hot change from audit to credit or from credit to audit after the schedule 
adjustment period. 

Resignation. In the event a student wishes to resign from the University, 
he must first contact his dean. The resignation form must be completed as 
Necessary and required. A student who pre-registers and clears fees but receives 
an academic suspension will automatically be resigned by the Registrar's Office 
if there is no possibility to clear the suspension. A student who receives an 
academic suspension but who may clear will not be resigned. However, if the 
Student does not clear the academic suspension by the 10th class day, he will 
be resigned. All refunds of fees will be made by the Office of the Bursar in 
keeping with the University policy on refunds, (See) page) $4.) 

After the date carried in the University cadendar for mid-quarter, no 
Student may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. After this 
date, the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine his scholastic 
Standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to the Registrar. 
If the student is failing in over half his work, the number of hours reported as 
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failing will be counted as credit hours atempted and included in academic 
eligibility calculations. Those hours reported as passing will be dropped and 
will not be counted in the grade point calculations. Furthermore, when a stu- 
dent's total hours attempted exceed grade points earned*by more than 21 at the 
end of his last quarter in residence prior to his resignation, the student's grades 
will be reviewed by his dean to determine if he has a G average for the quarter 
in which he is resigning. If the student does not have a C average, he will 
be placed on academic suspension, 


When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing 
scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty 
shall rest with the student's dean, A student who is resigned for disciplinary 
reasons will retain the academic status he achieved immediately prior to the 
disciplinary action. 


Class Attendance 


The philosophy of the University is that the final grade for a course rep: 
resents a measurement of the student's performance in achieving the objectives 
of the course. Absence from class sessions, in and of itself, should not influence 
the final grade. 


The student shall be expected to carry out assigned work and to take all 
examinations, Failure to carry out these assignments or to take the examina 
tions shall result in an appropriate reduction in grade, If a student, because 
of absences, fails to carry out a significant proportion of the assigned work, 
he may be dropped from the course and assigned a grade of “FA."* 


Each instructor shall determine the policy regarding assigned work which 
he feels is best for his course. In developing this policy the instructor shall 
consider carefully the nature of the course, the maturity level of the students 
enrolled in the course, and the consequent level of flexibility which his policy 
will include, The policy, along with the instructor's requirements for an- 
nounced and unannounced examination attendance, shall be presented to the 


class, preferably in writing, at the beginning of the quarter and will govern 
the actions of the instructor in the course. 


It is expected that assigned work will be carried out. However, instructors 
will be expected to recognize and honor official University excuses which may 
be issued to groups or individuals for absences due to participation in author- 
ized University activities (eg., athletic teams, events of a traditional nature; 
eg. the Hutsell Freshman Cake Race; or for absences directly related to the 


academic program, authorized field trips**), and to make allowances for stu- 
dent absences caused by illness or personal emergencies. Arrangements to make 
up missed work shall be initiated by the student. Such arrangements could 
result in delayed due dates for assignments or in “IN" or other deferred grades. 


“The instractor shall give written warning to the student and make written notification of the 
situasion to the suudencs Gets H, s(tch melee setae ae given, the student continues 
his absences and does not do the assigned work, the instructor may the student from the 
claw with a grade of “FA. Tn auch a case, the lostructor shall be the judge, but shall report tot 
action, in writing, to the student, the student's dean, and the Registrar 


“Field trips will be authorized by the department and dean of the school in which the course 

ig gama, hg trio, wil ae an alfa actne 0 ech, student paricpaing tn te field 

coupenssiog aigamest If follonteg rac teataes eat ai HS opesme that the field 
nsal ing consul witl instructor, it 
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Excuses for student absences of a non-academic, extra-curricular nature will 
not be issued by the University but will be granted at the discretion of the 
individual instructor. Any evidence or request for consideration that the stu- 
dent may feel justifies his absence may, of course, be presented to the instructor 
for review. 


The regularly accepted time for dass procedure to begin shall be ten 
minutes after the hour. If the instructor does not appear within 20 minutes 
after the hour, students are permitted to leave the classroom without penalty. 
All classes shall be dismissed promptly on the hour, 


Problems may be referred to the Dean of Undergraduate Studies for 
resolution. 


In order that the University may have effective class days, it is University 
policy that all clayses will meet as scheduled the last day before holidays and 
the first day after holidays as designated by the University. 


A student absent from a final examination due to personal illness must 
obtain an excuse from the Director of the University Student Health Service 
in order to take a makeup examination. A student must obtain permission 
from the Dean of Undergraduate Studies to make up a final examination 
missed for any reason other than personal illness, or to make any change in 
his final examination schedule. 


___ Students are discouraged from requesting excuses for the purpose of attend- 
ing reserve military training since such requests are normally denied. 


Examinations 

General, Examinations are classified as: 1) final examinations at the end 
of cach quarter; 2) special examinations; and 3) other course examinations as 
determined by the instructor. The Final Examination Schedule Policy is 
found on this page. 

Announced quizzes in any undergraduate course will be administered at a 
regularly scheduled mecting of the course. Any departure from this regulation 
must be approved by the Dean of Undergraduate Studies, Grades in all 
Subjects are reported to the student’s parents or guardians at the end of 
each quarter. 

A student absent from a final examination for any reason other than 
Personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies in order to take the examination. Final examinations missed because 
of illness must be excused by the University Physician. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter for freshmen. 


Final Examination Schedule Policy. A final examination will be given in 
each undergraduate course. The examination will be administered during the 
hours specified in the quarterly examination schedule. Any departure from 
these regulations must be approved by the Dean of Undergraduate Studies. 

The professor teaching a 600-level course shall determine whether a formal 
final examination is appropriate, If one is to be given, it shall be scheduled 
ata time during the final examination period which does not conflict with 
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scheduled examinations for other courses in which students in that course are 
enrolled. Generally, it is expected that the exam will be given at the time 
exams are scheduled for other classes meeting at the same hour. 

No departure from the published examination schedule is permitted except 
as provided in the statements above. The University Examination Period is 
published in the Calendar (see pages 2-8). ‘The detailed hour schedule will 
be distributed to the Faculty and published in the Plainsman after mid-quarter, 


Special Examination Period and Permits. The first four (4) class days of 
each quarter are designated as the Special Examination Period, Permits to take 
missed examinations are obtained in the Registrar's Office. The student must 
present from the Dean of Undergraduate Studies or University Physician 
authorization for the Registrar to issue the special examination permit. The 
student after being issued the examination permit will pay the required fee at 
the Bursar’s Office. The instructor will enter the assigned grade on the exami- 
nation permit and return it to the Registrar's Office. (See page 34 for service 
fee.) Fees are not charged to a student absent from quarterly examinations on 
account of illness when reported by the University Physician. The Dean of 
Undergraduate Studies may waive the fee at his discretion for extenuating 
circumstances, Only one (1) fee charge is made for special examination permits 
regardless of the number of examinations to be taken, 


Senior Privilege Examinations. A senior who fails one course at the end 
of a quarter in which all requirements for a degree would have otherwise been 
completed, or who fails one required course which will not be offered again 
until after his projected graduation quarter, may take a senior privilege exami: 
nation at a time which is mutually agreeable to the student and teacher. The 
examination is to be considered an assessment of the student's mastery of the 
subject matter of the course as a whole; if he passes it, he will be assigned a 
grade “D" for the course. 


Special Examinations for Students called to Military Service. Any student 
who is ordered to report for active duty with the armed services (as distin- 
guished from summer camp requirements) on a date within the last 20 class 
days before the date of graduation as listed in the catalog, may, by producing 
a copy of his official orders, obtain written permission from his dean to take 
early final examinations on subject matter covered to date for full credit. 
Special examination permits will be issued by the Registrar's Olfice without 
charge. 


Grading System 


Final Grades. In credit courses, passing grades are A, B, C, D, and S. A 
grade of S (Satisfactory) may be assigned only to 699 and 799 courses, student 
teaching courses, and courses elected under the “S-U" option. Failing grades 
are F, Fail; XF, did not take the final examination and failing the course at 
the time of final examination; or WF, officially dropped by permission of the 
student's dean but failing at time of withdrawal; and FA, when in the judg- 
ment of the instructor a student shows a tendency toward irregularity in at- 
tendance, the instructor shall give written warning to the student and make 
written notification of the situation to the student's dean. If, after written 
warning has been given, the student continues his irregular class attendance, 
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the instructor may drop the student from the class with a grade of FA. In 
such case, the instructor shall be the judge, but shall report his action (using 
the Excessive Absence Drop form) to the student, the student’s dean, and the 
Registrar. 

Deferred Grades. An X is assigned if the student is passing but missed the 
final examination, If the student is absent from examination and also has 
other incomplete work, the grade of X must be assigned, (See Special Exam 
Permit, page 54.) IN is assigned when the student has cleared the final 
examination but has not completed all other work required during the quarter. 


Grade Changes. Final Grades: If circumstances warrant a change of a 
final grade reported to the Registrar's Office, the grade may be changed only 
by written request of instructor concerned, with approval of instructor's de- 
partment head and dean, which must be submitted to the Registrar. (See sec- 
tion above for final grades.) Deferred Grades: X (Absent Examination, pass- 
ing) can be cleared only on official Special Examination Permit secured by 
the student from the Registrar's Office (See Special Exam Permit, page $4); 
IN (Incomplete) may be removed by written statement from the instructor 
(endorsement by the instructor's department head and dean not required). 
Deferred grades not cleared within the student's next residence quarter must 
be repeated if the course is required. If the deferred grade is not cleared 
within the next residence quarter, it is treated as a failing grade for grade 
point average computation. 


Grade Assignment for Class Withdrawals, No penalty shall be assigned for 
4 course dropped on or before the 15th class day of the quarter. (For courses 
with fewer than 5 meetings per week, 15 class days should not be confused 
with 15 class meetings.) 


If a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but by the date of mid- 
quarter, the instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing) or WF (Failing) as 
the case may be. A course can be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only 
under unusual circumstances. When approval is granted by the student's dean 
for dropping the course under such circumstances, a W may be assigned only 
when the instructor indicates that the student is clearly passing the course; 
otherwise a grade of WF is assigned. 


Satistactory - Unsatisfactory (S-U) Grading Option. With the approval of 
his adviser and dean, a student may schedule a course under the S-U option if 
he has junior or senior standing, has a cumulative grade point average of 1.5 
Or better on a 3.0 scale, and has earned at least 30 hours of credit at Auburn 
University. 





A student may not elect the $-U option for courses required in the fresh 
man or sophomore years of his curriculum, courses constituting the major as 
defined by his curriculum, courses approved in the catalog as not eligible for 
election of the SU option, or courses for which a conventional grade has been 
Tecorded, 


A total of 20 credits may be earned on the S-U option at the rate of one 
course per quarter. The grade for a course taken under the option shall be 
recorded on the student's permanent record as an S or U. S and U grades shall 
not be considered in the determination of grade point averages; however, the 
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student should be aware that an S grade could only be interpreted as a grade 
of D or better and a U grade as a failure. 


A grade of IN, X, XF, FA, W, or WF may be assigned in a course under 
the $U option. If the grade of IN or X is deared, the grade recorded on the 
student's permanent record shall be an S or a U. A grade of FA, W, WE, XE, 
and uncleared IN, or an uncleared X shall have its usual meaning. 


A student who has received an S grade in a course and later changes his 
curriculum shall receive credit for the course in his new curriculum provided 
credit is normally accepted in the curriculum for the course. 


A student who elects a course under the S-U option shall receive the same 
consideration, and assume the same responsibilities, in the course as any other 
student who elects the course. Courses may be elected under the S-U option 
without the prerequisites or the corequisites for the course, but the student 
should be advised that he may be placing himself under a severe handicap by 
taking a course under these conditions. 

After the close of the schedule adjustment period, there shall be no change 
in the mode of grading (from S-U basis to the conventional basis or vice versa) 
of any student in any course. 


Students electing the SU option will be identified as such on the class 
rolls and instructors’ grade sheets, 





Academic Eligibility 
Undergraduate Students Only 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend him at 
any time if he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory 
progress toward graduation. 


Academic Probation. Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be 
placed on academic probation whenever the total number of hours he has at- 
tempted at Auburn University exceeds total grade points earned by more than 
12, except that no entering freshman will be placed on academic probation on 
the basis of his first quarter's work at Auburn. 


Clearing Probation. A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade 
point deficiency to [2 or fewer grade points. 


Academic Suspension. A student on probation will be placed on academic 
suspension for two quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at 
Auburn University exceeds grade points earned by more than 21. However, 
such a student will not be placed on academic suspension at the end of a 
quarter in which he earns a 1.0 (C) average, but he will be continued on 
academic probation, 

A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, 
summer quarter being counted as any other quarter. A student will be re- 
admitted on academic probation following the expiration of his first suspension. 
A student who incurs a second academic suspension is placed on indefinite 
suspension and can be readmitted only on special approval by the Admissions 
Committee on the basis of adequate evidence of ability, maturity and motiva- 
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tion. Generally, a student must be on indefinite suspension at least four 
quarters before his application for re-admission will be considered. 

A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined because of 
deferred grades may be permitted to register conditionally until his status is 
determined. Gonditional grades must be cleared within two weeks of the 
beginning of the quarter. 

No credit carned at another institution by a student on academic suspen- 
sion from Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting require- 
ments for an Auburn University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations 
shall not be counted when determining a student's academic status. 

A student who resigns alter mid-quarter may be subject to academic sus- 
pension. (See “resignation” on page 5) for further information.) 





School of Veterinary Medicine. Students enrolled in the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine who fail to make a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter 
will be placed on academic probation, Students on academic probation who 
fail to make a 1.25 in the following quarter may be dropped from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. Students who make a grade of F on any course may 
be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine. If re- 
admitted such students may be required to repeat certain other courses in the 
curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the 
Student's record. 


Classification 
Each undergraduate student will be classified according to the number of 
quarter credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and other institutions 


as follows: Freshman, 47 or fewer; Sophomore, 48 to 95; Junior, 96 to 143; 
Senior, 144 or over. 


A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an under- 
Sraduate student. 








The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students for 
Undergraduate programs are as follows: | Freshman; 2 Sophomore; 3. Junior; 
4 Senior; 5 5th year for PY, AR, and VM; 10 Unclassified (non-degree students); 
12 Special students and persons admitted as audits only. (6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 13 
are Graduate classifications.) 










English Composition Requirements 


All students are expected to maintain a reasonable standard of good 
English usage, oral and written. Instructors in all curricula are directed to 
insist on clear, effective, and accurate speaking and writing in all class work. 
No substitution for the freshman English requirement is permitted. 
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Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may 
be allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than G will be | 
accepted, 


1. If the transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in 
freshman English composition, no credit is allowed. If he has three 
quarter hours credit in the first course of an English composition 
sequence, he must complete both EH 102 and 103, 

2. If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first 

course of a three-course sequence, he must complete EH 102 and 103. 

If the transfer student has either four or five quarter hours of credit 

in the first course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

If the transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first 

course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

5. If the transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has 
met the first year English composition requirement of the other institu- 
tion, credit may be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the minimum 
of eight hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours may be 
accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours of 
work represents a continuous course sequence at one school. Students 
entering an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from another accredited college or university are 
exempted from meeting these regulations. 

6, No student failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
F, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 


8. 











[ae 


All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English composi- 
tion credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn 
University. 


World History—Literature Requirements 


One of the purposes of the University’s Liberal Education Program is to 
give the student “an understanding of his culture and its backgrounds." Course 
sequences designed especially for this purpose are those in world history, world 
literature, and technology and civilization (see page 65), Students must earn 9 
hours of credit in one of these sequences. 


Credit in world history or literature earned at another institution may be 
allowed on transfer as shown below in meeting this particular requirement. 
The student's dean may require a C grade for a course to transfer. 


1, If a transfer student has three or four quarter hours of credit in the 
first course of a three course sequence in world history or literature, he 
must complete HY 102 and 103 or EH 261 and 262. 


2. Ifa transfer student has four or five quarter hours of credit in the first 
course of a two course sequence, he must complete HY 103 or EH 262. 


3. If a transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours in world 
history or another history area or world literature or another literature 
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area, and has completed the standard history or literature requirement 
of the other institution, he may be excused from this particular require- 
ment in the Liberal Education Program. 


4, Ifa student enters an undergraduate school at Auburn after receiving 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited university, he may be exempted 
from the world history - literature requirement unless his curriculum 
major or minor specifies one of the three sequences described in this 
section. 


Physical Education Requirements 


University Requirements. Physical education is required for three (3) con- 
secutive quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to 
meet the three (3) quarter requirement, 

Unless otherwise approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks 
Physical education must register for an activity course in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 
26 years of age. 


Transfer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring 
physical education will have their physical education requirements reduced by 
the number of full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter passed) in resi- 
dence at the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution 
tequiring physical education will haye their physical education requirements 
reduced by the number of quarters of physical education completed at the 
former institution, 


Health Classification. A medical examination is required of all students 
before being admitted to physical activity classes. A card stating the physical 
Condtion of each student must be filed in the infirmary and the Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation before assignment of activities can 
be approved. 


Advanced Standing And Credit 


Military Service Credit. Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, 
“pon submitting to the Registrar the official separation form (DD Form 214 
and other DD Forms supporting military course attendance), may be allowed 
Sredit toward advanced standing for service experience as follows: 


(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student’s curriculum as required subjects or as 
lectives, as approved by the dean concerned. 

(2) Special service training not strictly organized as college courses, and 
other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may be allowed toward ad- 
vanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar and the dean con- 
cerned of the official separation record and, as required, after passing with 
satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations given through 
the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college 
level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved by the 
dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 
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(8) Correspondence courses, Gredit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, in- 
stitutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited in- 
stitutions as approved by the dean concerned, 

(4) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Foundations of Physical Education, HPR 101; 
for more than one year, two (2) quarter hours (less any completed prior to 
military service) plus one (1) quarter hour in swimming if the student passes 
the departmental proficiency test. 

Advanced Placement Tests. (See page 21, “Advanced Standing Program.") 

College Level Exam Program (CLEP), Credit is allowed for the CLEP of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. A minimum score of the 50th per: 
centile is required for academic credit to be allowed for both the General and 
Subject Examinations. General Examination Credit is allowed as follows at 
the discretion of the student's academic dean: 


Humanities—Nine hours of elective credit 

Mathematics—Five hours of credit for MH 159 

Natural Science—Nine hours of elective credit 

Social Science (History) —Nine hours of credit for HY 101, 102, 103 

English Composition-No credit. However, a proficiency examination will 
be administered by the English Department upon request to determine the 
number of credits that may be allowed. 

The number of credits allowed for satisfactory performance on the General 
Examination will be reduced by the amount that the student has previously 
earned in the subject matter areas covered by the examinations. 


Subject Examinations—Credit is allowed insofar as the course for which the 
ion is given is applicable to the student's curriculum, provided the 
subject matter department in the University agrees that the examination rea- 
sonably covers the material normally included in the course for which the 
examination is being substituted. 








Departmental Tests (Proficiency Examination). Proficiency Examinations 
similar to final examinations may be administered by a department upon ap- 
plication of the individual student. A student who has pursued college-level 
work in secondary school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private 
study, may make application for a proficiency examination, If he earns a 
satisfactory grade, he will be eligible for placement in an advanced course 
and for credit in the subject covered by the examination. 


Dean's List 
A fulltime student (one enrolled for a minimum of 15 quarter hours) 
passing all credit hours of work carried during a quarter and attaining a 
scholastic record within the upper five per cent of the records attained by the 
full-time students enrolled in his school may be designated an honor student 
for that quarter. The honor attained will be recorded on the Dean's List and 
on the student's permanent record. 
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Degree Requirements 


The University Registrar will clear for undergraduate graduation the fol- 
lowing: total hours and graduation grade point requirement, freshman English, 
and physical education. All other requirements are cleared by the respective 
dean of the school in which the student will be awarded the degree. 

To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C). A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required at Auburn 
University for completion of the curriculum. If courses by correspondence 
and extension are accepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed 
the number of credit hours so completed, 

Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year's work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two, All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 

Seniors who are candidates for degrees must remoye all failures and defer- 
red grades and have cleared all special examinations by the end of the tenth 
class day of the graduating quarter. 

_ University policy requires that all work and final examinations for gradu- 
ating seniors be completed and in the Correspondence Study Office five weeks 
Prior to the graduation date. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
¢ach quarter. Students who wish to graduate in absentia should contact the 


aes Office or the Registrar's Office at least a week prior to the graduation 
late. 





The graduation fee (page 38) must be paid at the beginning of the 
quarter of graduation at the Bursar’s Office. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 

Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor’s degree from Auburn Uni 
Yersity, a student must earn a minimum of 45 hours in residence at the institu- 
tion. As a general rule, the 45 hours must be taken during his final year and 
in the school or curriculum of graduation. However, the student’s dean may 
Waive the final year's residence in a specific school or curriculum and may 
alo approve up to 20 hours earned elsewhere during his final year. In any 
fase the student must complete a total of 45 hours in residence at Auburn 
University, 





Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 
46 weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a 
Sraduate of Auburn University. The minimum requirements for a second 
baccalaureate degree for a graduate of another institution are completion of 
the hours required in the final year of the curriculum with an equal number 
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of grade points and $6 weeks of residence at this institution. A minimum of 
45 quarters and $6 weeks of residence is required for a master's degree, 


Graduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not fewer 
than six quarters of the work required in their curricula are graduated with 
distinction. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma 
and placed on his permanent record, 

A transfer student who has completed at least three quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for 
the honor and (2) his overall grade point quotient on all work taken in resi- 
dence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor. 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his overall average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by his 
overall grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects and subjects cleared with the “S" (satisfactory) grade, will be 
used in the calculations. Where transfer credits are considered, calculations will 
be based on the grade point values in use at Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of at 
least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Off-Campus Credit 


Extension and Correspondence. The following regulations govern exten- 
sion and correspondence courses: (1) Credit for undergraduate courses in exten- 
sion and/or correspondence in the major subject or for requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree shall not exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 
percent of the total credit required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence 
or extension will be counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting 
the requirements for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation 
for continuation-in-residence, Grade points will be assigned to such work toward 
meeting the requirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of 
grade points exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for 
extension and correspondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must 
be approved in advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence 
may enroll for a correspondence course if he can schedule the course or 2 
suitable substitute. (5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work 
which, with courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the 
maximum allowed under college regulations. 





University Regulations 6s 


Tn addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn Uni- 
versity Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as 
outlined on page 46. 

Information, course listing, and application form should be requested from 
the Correspondence Study Director, Correspondence Study Program, School of 
Education, Auburn University. 

Off-Campus Center Credit. Permission to take work at a university off- 
campus center is at the discretion of the dean and within the established rela- 
tionships between the center and the comparable school or college in the 
parent university of the center. 


Auburn University At Montgomery 


Students may take course work on either main campus or the Montgomery 
Branch, A student identified as an undergraduate student on either of the 
campuses must obtain a special transient form from the Registrar’s Office be- 
fore registering on the second campus, Graduate students should contact the 
Graduate School Registrar for information on registering. Due to the small 
differences in some curricula and courses, the amount of transfer credit and 
advanced standing will be determined by the appropriate academic unit and the 
Registrar at the campus to which the student transfers. 

Dual registration for taking course work on both campuses concurrently 
may be permitted. 

Additional information may be obtained from the Registrar's Office of 
either campus. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
Tegistration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
tindergraduate and graduate students that are permitted to bring cars to Au- 
burn and will be part of the registration procedure at the beginning of the 
Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all students not already registered. 


Students who bring unregistered cars, scooters or motorcycles on the campus 
after any registration period must register them at the University Security 
Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after arrival on 
mé campus. Faculty and staff members shall register their cars at the Univer- 
sity Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper 

1 and to park in the proper zone will constitute a violation and subject 
the violator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen will be permitted to bring cars to Auburn, but unless required 
for commuting, they cannot be operated on the Campus during certain hours 
of each week day as prescribed in "Traffic and Parking Regulations". Generally, 


at General Information 


those staying or living one-half mile or farther beyond the edge of the Campus 
will be considered commuters. 


Bicycles must be operated in accordance with Alabama State Laws including 
lights if operated at night. At buildings where racks are provided they must 
be parked in these racks. 


Junior, Sophomore and Freshman commuters must register for zone “ 
and are not permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during 
normal school hours. 


‘The above is general information subject to modification by the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter, 1972. For specific up-to-date information regarding desig: 
nated parking area, taffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, 
secure a copy of the “Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University 
Security Office. 





Discipline 
Each student, by act of registration, accepts an obligation to obey all rules 
and regulations. 


Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good citizen 
ship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, the City 
of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way exempts any 
person from penalty in case of violation of local, state or national laws. (See 
Student Handbook for detailed regulations relative to discipline.) 





Liberal Education Program 


S STATED on page 9 of the catalog, the University’s undergraduate in- 

structional program requires that each student complete a component of 
&eneral studies in addition to the requirements of his School or departmental 
major. This component is divided into a “foundation year” of course work in 
world history or literature, natural science, mathematics or philosophy, and 
physical education, and is to be taken during the lower-division years, primarily 
at the freshman level. A certain number of hours must also be completed in 
elective courses lying outside the student's major area; these are to be com- 
pleted, in part at least, during the upper-division years. 

The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent intangible: 
the development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, 
and a capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the 
student will acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly expressed 
and reasoned manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; 
develop some understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to 
Perceive the vital issues of our common life as citizens in a complex and chang- 
ing world. 

The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; 
however, individual Schools and departments may increase the number of hours 
in this component of their undergraduate programs, and the student should 
consult the appropriate curriculum model in his School for complete require- 
ments, 
































ae, ours Option 
Compositi 
EH 101.2-3 P83} 9 None 
erature 9 World History 101-2-3 (3-3-3), or 
ee eeen Fechology & Civilisation, 2045.6 (3.8.8) or 
World Literature (EH) 260-12 (3-5-3) 
Natural Science minimum of Biology, JOI-2-3 (5-5-5) 
ie ene lOl-4 (5-5) 
Chemistry 108-4 (5-5), 
YO1-102-104 (28:5) 
Physics 220-1-2 (4-4-4) 
x 204-5-6 (5-5-5) 
lathematics or minimum of Mathematics 100 (5), 
Philosophy 3 139-161 (5-5), 
Nea, 161 (5:3) 
Phitowopiy 202 (5). 210 (3), 
cs 211-212 (3-3), 214 (3), 216 (3). _— 
page 290 for the various options for 
Education "this “Tequirement olfered by the rumen 
Z ‘Heatth, PI celica and Recreations 
Electives “vain of A minimum of 20 additional hours of liberal 
pees studies are to be taken by each 
student; these will consist of course-work in 
wo ‘areas other than that 
field lies (Human- 
ities and Fine ‘Sciences, Mathe- 
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E. V. Smrru, Dean 
Cuar.es F. Simmons, Associate Dean 
R. D. Rouse, Assistant Dean 


IHE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agri- 

culture and related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, « general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable 
number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the 
freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better understanding 
of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in the junior 
and senior years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science and Dairy Sciences, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and 
Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business 
and Economics; Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in 
Botany, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, 
and Marine Biology; Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamental Horticul. 
ture; and Wood Technology. If a student is permitted to major in a field 
where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should consult with the 
head of the department concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a 
grade lower than C at any other college or university. 

Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transfer 
credit in agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in 
these subjects is usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate de- 
grees in the major area of their instructional responsibilities. Arrangements for 
validating examinations must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first 
quarter of the student’s enrollment in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and 
the examinations must be completed before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology ——5 BI 102 Plant Biology 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & Lal 
EH 101 English Compoution 3 CH 103 Fund. Chem’ &Laboe $f 10 English Composition 
HY 101 World History ——_3 EH 102 English Comp. —~$ HY 103 World History 3 


3 
{MH 100 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 HY 102 World History ——$ MH I61 An Geen 
tBasic ROTC — eT | tae ROTC i iuie ROTC seret 








SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ADS 200 Intr. An. & AS 202 Agr. Economics I 5 ADS 204 An. Biochem. & 





BI 103 ‘Anton Biogy 
PS 204 Fd. of Physica 


ic ROTC 
fBaric Ror Be ioe oy 
E 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. 


PE 102 Begin, Swim. 


ee 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 
PH 301 Gen. Poultry 5 BY 306 Fund, pant hie. AY 304 General Soils 
Pete tate} ie ig ene | he Be nee 
"Agr, Eng. ive journalism — ry Dg. ive —! 
Bieciive © SOS = ue 5 lective © 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin. Forage Prod. 5 AS 301 Aj Mi yy —5 ADS 401 Swine Production — 5 
FY 318 Farm Forestry 5 AY 404 Her % i ropa —5 AS 401 Farm Management —5 
Elective 5 5 ZY 402 Econ, Entomology —5 
Elective — — Eleaive Elective —_______3 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


*Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be allowed 
for a mathematics course at a evel Tower than that apecitied in the curriculum, ‘However, students 
who are not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take a lower level coune without degree 


**To be selected from AN 350, 351, 352, and 353, 


{Students choose six Bi OTC in consultation with their 
aay my hours of electives in leu of Basic R 





Agronomy And Soils 


This major is for those students interested in the crop or soil sciences. 
For students with a keen interest in biology, chemistry, physics or earth sciences, 
Agronomy offers a great opportunity to pursue further these inclinations and 
abilities. With the rapid increase of the world’s population and the accom- 
panying world-wide demand for more food and fiber, the crop and soil sciences 
are now even more important than ever before. 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major 
areas of endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizer, herbicides, 
and other agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil-testing 
laboratories and other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies 
such as the Agricultural Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service; 
(4) research agencies of corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges 
and universities, and State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 





Major in Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


FEM SUEN YEAR 
rs First Third Quarter 
10: 5 \. BI 102 Plant Bic 
Fe cahae nn BE 104 Prin. Tin of Biolog faete 1102 Plant Bio 





ADS 204 An. Biochem. and AY 201 Pri 





BI 103 Animal ology —8 GL {01 
CH 207 Chem fe 


Bee, RE. 1 
"E 102 Begin. —! 








. TC a 
fBuic ROTG Fh PE From Group 7 ——1 
# 10) Fa. of Phys. Ed. ——1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AN g80 Soll ki Water Tech. 5 AY 406 Com, Fertilizers 8 Z¥ $00 Genetica ———_5 
AS 202 Agricultural Ne $06, Voeuabie Crops ——3 AY Ai Soll" Morgholony ——8 

5 selective ——— 10 JM 315 Agr, Jonmalism ——3 

BY 306 Fund. of Plant aa Le 


———i 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
ar eed Second Querter ‘Third Quarter 
Mat. —— acca h AY $04 Fiber aod Oil Grope.5 AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
RA oe rome Elective” 8 Bietive 
tive 


‘Total — 210 quarter hours 


{The student must take at least live hours from AN. 351; 352, 355, and 454; and nine hours of 
electives must come from Humanities and Fine Arts, and Social 
tStudents may 


Sciences. 
choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


Animal And Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


This curriculum is designed to qualify the graduate in the basic and 
applied sciences in preparation for a future in the management of animal 
production units; for work with governmental and private agricultural agencies; 
for entering the field of processing dairy products and meats; for pursuit of 
scientific investigations in the field of animal agriculture; and for teaching. 

A student majoring in Animal and Dairy Sciences may elect a Terminal 
Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will, with the assistance 
and approval of his adviser, develop a program of study in accordance with 
individual needs and interests from lists of approved elective courses. 

By the choice of suitable electives, students in The Terminal Degree Option 
can prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of livestock farms; 
(2) feedlot managers; (8) livestock buyers and graders; (4) agricultural com- 
munication workers; and, (5) representatives for animal agri-businesses. 

Students are encouraged to take the Graduate Preparatory Option if they 
anticipate the possibility of advanced study beyond the B. S. degree. Advanced 
study is necessary in Preparing for most positions in teaching, extension 
education and research in universities and animal allied industries. 


First Quarter 

‘ADS 101 Man's Food ___3 
EH 101 E: ‘Comp. 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem. 

& Lab. eT} 

EH 103 English’ Comp. ——$ 
HY 102 World History 


From Group 11 ——1 
ee 


160 Pre-Cal. w. 
PEIN Fas of Phys Ea —t 
Basic ROTC i PI 
tBasic Ri 








ADS 309 Live An, Eval. 
18 Organic BL 103 Animal Bi 
1 2 SN ADS, 302 Feeds & 
HY 103 World History ——_3 300, General Microbial 
PG 211 143 Taste i 
jasic 





I ORR RE Ba i eS eer 


**A minimum of 10 hours must be completed ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404; 
and 10 hou Se SES id 
and 10 hours from AY. AY, dol, a TAN S51 or AN She Ge cn dots oe ADS, Ohi 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 
AS 401 Farm Management 5 ADS 420 Seminar —____1 Electives** 46 
Electives** —___"15 Electives’ 16 








Total — 210 quarter hours 


tStudents may choose 6 hours of electives in leu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


**A minimum of 10 hours must be completed from among ADS 401, ADS 402, or ADS 404; 
and 10" hours tom AY-201 or AV 401; and AN S51 or AN #52. Other ‘electives will be selected 
with the approval of the student's adviser. 


Horticulture (HF ) 


The Horticulture major is designed to prepare the student for a future in 
the fruit or vegetable industry. Horticulture graduates find careers in manage- 
ment of fruit and vegetable production units; as field representatives and 
management personnel for canning and freezing companies, seed firms, and 
wholesale or retail produce marketing firms; as technical or sales representatives 
for manufacturers of fertilizers, farm chemicals, and farm equipment; and as 
regulatory or technical personnel in federal or state agencies. Advanced study 
in Horticulture leads to professional positions in teaching, research, or extension, 


Major in Horticulture (HF) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 











i First Quorter Second Quarter Thied Quarter 

‘H 101 English Comp. __$ EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 

BI 101 Pra of Biology BI 102 Plant Biology —_5 MH J61 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 

MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. —5 HY 101 World History ——3 HY 102 World History 3 

HF 101 Intr. to Hort. 1 CH 103 Fund, Chem. CH 104 Fund. Chem. 

Basic ROTC Lab, — _& Lab. 

PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed, 1 Basic ROTC 1 tBasic ROTG —— 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. ———1 PE From Group It 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 











Baiorcme hE ee ee 
Basic ROTC 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 400 Genetics ________5 HF 308 Vegetable Crops 5 BY 309 Plant 


Pathology ——5 
————5 


AN 350 Soil and Water AY 402 Soil Fertility 
ves 


Soi 3 AY $04 General Soils 5 
cc 
BY 306 Fund: of Plant 


AS 30L Agr. Marketing ——5 
eee ——s 





Ee 

HF 401 Commercial Veg. HE 402 orks rasa * lh ah ied rates | 

HE 40¢ Frvle Growing ——$ antes Ms 5 sy a Nat Sie — 
1 Fam Management —§ ‘Agr, Engineering 


Elective —__3 
HF 405 Small Fruits ————5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students may choose six hours of electives in liew of Basic ROTC in consultation witn their 
ic advisers. 
Major in Poultry Science (PH) 
A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases 
students anticipating study beyond the B, S. degree should choose electives for 


the science option. The electives in the business area provide the student op- 
portunity to prepare for sales, service, and related agribusiness professions. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
























First Second Quarter ‘Third Goarter 
MH 1g eC we Trig, 5 £H 101 English Comp, 8 HY 101 World History 3 
CH 105 eet of Chem. CH 104 mand ot EH 102 English Comp. 4S 
a at & i 102 Plant. "biatory ——$ GL U0 fe etloey  ——s 
101 Pri Biol —f Lia it int. 
Thasle ROTC, ees MH 161, An/ Geom. '& Cal, 8 3Masle ROTC” — 1 
PE 101 Fd. Basic ROTC ——— 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 102 World History 3. HY 108 World History ___$. ADS 204 An, Biochemistry 
EH 108 English Comp. 3 SC 202 App. GS Comp, 4 & Notridon —___ 5 
PH 301 General Poultry AS 202 Aerie PS 204 Fd. of Physics or 
GH 207 Oreanic Chem. BY io tate Microbiology, PS 205 Intr.. Physics® 
5 5 or PG 212 Psychology 11 3 
ieee I 
in. Swim. J Z ive 
ie Roc 
From Group IL 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PH $02 Poultry Meat Prod, 3 RSY.261 Rural Sociology —5 AS 301 Agri. Marketing 5 
EH 304 dechnleal Waiting =} TR s00 Generics PP’ —F $C 278 Group Prob. Solv. 
AY 304 General Soils —_ 5 Electives —___8 through Discussion 
PA AL fan to Dedacive Electives 
{Oe | 
Elective ———5 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding 8 PH 408 Poultry Diseases ie PH 411 Poultry Marketing —$ 
2’ 402 Economic Entomology Paral 5 PH 404 Pouluy Management. 
AS 401 tra _Manazement —3 Electives 9 


2Y 411 General Parasitology-5 
Electives ——_8 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


sStudenta choosing the science option should take BY 300 snd PS 205 in: order to further 
prepare for more in these 


‘OL the 47 hours of electives 30 met ba elected Fre the tke‘ approved electives shown below. 
Students may choow. six hours of electives in Meu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 









Science Option: 
AS $04 Agric BY 401 Biological Statistics. —_______5 
AS 405 Agric. CH 105 Fd. of Chem. TIT —aw 
AS 405 Agric: CH 1051. Gen. Chem. Lab. 2 
45, 0 Agri. CH 208 Organic’ Chemistry —— 
N 859 Farm PH 406 Incubation & Brooding 8 
Roy 3t1' brie. of thccouniion 1 —— PH 407 Poultry Problems —— 8 
ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting 11 ———__5 PH 409 Poultry Problems ————_______8 
ACP ALG Tecome Tax Acct" 8 PHY ate Fouts), Breeding, —————— 
MN M1 Business Law 5 PH 428 Biological Rly —— 
EG $50 Labor Economics 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics 
EC $60 Money & Banking 5 ZY 30] Comparative Anatomy —————__5 
EG 446 Business Cycles 3 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology 5 
EG 465 Public Finance — ZY 409 Hi 


Fi 405 Incubation & Brooding 3 424 Animal Physiology 
PH 407 Poultry Problems ————___$._ ZY 429 Quantitative. Genetics 





PH 409 Poultry Problems ———______$_ FI. 181 Elementary French 10 
PH 410 Poultry, Breeding FL 131-182 Elementary Spanish 10 
Seen cour Ttesdenhis ————————s FLARES Blementary Cormeen: "18 
‘SY 204 Social Behavior "5 FL 171-172 Elementary Russian —_______10 


ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology ——____5 
‘ADS 401 Swine Production 5 
ADS 402 Beef Cattle Production ——__5 
‘ADS 101 Man's Food —_____ 8 
RSY 362 Community Organization 


Agricultural Business And Economics 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those 
students who plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for 
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those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketing and 
in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administered through 
a faculty advisory system wherein individual student programs of study are 
developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. The need 
for broad waining, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized, 





‘The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in hu- 
manities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing, In both public and private agencies, increasing attention 
to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities for 
qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, admin- 
istration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting electives, 
students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of firms 
that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, research 
workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public officials in the capacity 
of farm management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, market news 
Feporters, inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (4) employees of business firms that 
handle agricultural products or that service agricultural production and market- 
ing firms. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter 


Second Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. £H 102 English Comp. ___3 
‘ 





























MH 160 Pi . MH 161 An. Geom, |. Chem. 

Blot Prin, of Biology’ —— CH 103 Fund Chem. bagaoes & Lab, = 

HY 101 World History 3 k lab. 5) BI «102 Plant Biology —__5 

PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. ——1 HY 102 World History ———3 HY 103 World History ——_3 

tac ROTC LY 101 Use of Library 1 PE 102 in, Swim, td 

Basic ROTC 1} Basic RO 1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem. ACF 211 Princ. Acct. 5 SC 22 App. Sp. Comm. ___3 
Bitter) WOt es — Erato 
‘ Be 
M1 03 Amina 3 ; Pape 5 RSY Zt Rural Sociol 
fSmic ROTE ee ge 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ADS 303 Livestock Prod. 5 AS SOI Agr. Marketing 5 AN S51 Agr. Mach. Tech. 5 

AY 307 Gen, Soils 5 PH 301 . Poultry ——__5 or* 

EH 345 Bus and. Prof. MN 441 Business Law 5 EC 360 Money and Banking 5 
Writing 1 Elective — 3 AS 306 Agr. Econ. II 5 
Elective 3 

SENIOR YEAR 
EC 456 Inter. Macroecom. 5 AY 401 Forage Prod’a. or AS 401 Farm Management _5 
410 . Mgt. 3 AY 201 Grain Prod'a. — 5 AS 0 oe: roe, —_—4 
ves 0 FY S13 Farm Forestry 5 Electives 8 
AS 403 Agr. Prices 3 
‘AS 490 Senior Seminar ———1 
Electives 


Students 
acagtsiudents may choose six hours of electives in lew af Basic ROTC In consultation with their 


“AN 350, AN 352, AN 353 or AN 354 may be substituted. 
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\RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Electives will be sclected| fn consuhation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 
Iniereata, However,” one elective ‘course, must "be taken in euch of two broad academic areas 
(bumanities & fine arts, mathematics, and natural sciences). 


Group 1 
ADS $02 Feeds & Feeding — 
ADS 310 Meat and Meat Products 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. 
AN 351 Agr. Machinery Tech. 
AN 352 Tractor & Engine Tech. 
AN 353 Farm Bldg. Tech. — 
AN $54 Agr. Proces. ‘Tech 
AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops. ——— 
‘AY 406 Comm. Fert. 
AY 407 Soll Management 
HE 308 Veg. Crops — 
HF Comm. Veg. Crops — = 


Group 2 
AS 302 Farm Records and Tax Mg 
AS 305 Agricultural Crop 
AS 304 Agr. Finance —— 
AS 305 Farm Appraisal — 
AS 409 Land Economics — 























AS 412 Economic Aspects of Water —____ 
EC 452 Comp. Econ. Systems ——_— 5 
‘AS 400 Intr, to Econometrics —— 
ACE 464 Investmenu 
EC 465 Public Finance 

EC 474 Bus. and Econ, Stat. 1) 


Group 3 
RSY $62 Community Org. — 
RSY 461 Rural Social. Ofk. — 
RSY 462 Sociology of Commu: ; 
TE 204 Computer Programming — 
PA 210 Inte. to. Philosophy 
PA GI4 tet, to Ethie = 
PG 211 Psychology 1 = 

BG 380 Social. Peychology 
PG 360 Fields of Prof. Psychology 

SY 208 Cultural Anthropology — = 
SY 408 Ind. Socio, 
ZY 204 Insects a 




















Agricultural Engineering 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curricu- 
lum includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular 


empha 





on engineering 


problems in agriculture, and general agricultural 


courses, The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural 
Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have opportunities in many 
types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 


Curriculum 








First Quorter 

MH 161 An. Geom, & Cal, 5 
BL 101 Brin, of Biology | —§ 
TS 106 Graphical Methods — 2 
EH 101 English Comp, —_3 
LY 101 Use of Library ———1 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed) ——T 
tBasic ROTC —— 

MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 


PS 220 Gen, Phi 
BL 103 Animal 


ics T 
ME 205 Appl. \sny, 


TBasic ROTC 


oat 
ae 








EE 262 Elec. Circuits 5 
PS $20 Mod. Physics 3 
AN 301 Mech of Farm 

Meets aS 
AN $03 Soil & Water Engr. 14 
AN 307 Structures Des. T—_3 
ME 340 Fluid Mech, —_—__3 





in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
MH 162 An, Geom. & Cal. 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chem. 


Third Quorter 
MH 168 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
CH 104 Gen. Chem. 


place © 
BI 102 Flan’ Biology ——$ 
PE 102 Begin. Swim, 1 
tBasic ROTC 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PS 221 Gen. Physics 11 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Science 
ME 207 strength (of M ‘ot Mac 
EH 103 English 

Hy 102 World fstory — 
Basic ROTC —__ 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AS 202 Agric. Econ. 1 ___5 
EE 278 Elec. Devices 3 


AN 902 Mech. of Trac. 



















Power —_____8 AN 304 Drain. & Irrig. ——3 
HY 103 World History $ ‘Agric. Engr. 
AN 305 Agric, Proc. Engr. —3 tive 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
SC 202 App. $p;, Camm, —_§ PA 202 Ethics & Soc. ——_5 . Electives 3, 
AY 307 Gem. Sole 5 ie. Engr. Social & Hum. 
Engr, Elective tive Elective 7 





ba ae 
Engr. Electives —__$ 





Agric. Electives 5 


Agric. Elective — 5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
srs 1patodents who have not had a course in. drawing will need to tke TS 102 before taking 
Students may choose six bours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with thelr 


meademic adviser 


ELECTIVES 


Engineering electives and 
with the faculty adviser and will 
of six hours of 


cultural Engineering electives will be selected in consultation 
subject to the approval of the Department Head. A minimum 
‘Agricultural Engineering electives will be taken by each student. 


The elective 


selection Is to be based on the student's area of interest or specialization, 
Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 Applied Speech Communication. 
Requirements for, agricultural electives may be met by, taking 10 hours from, the following: 


AY 455 Soil Physics, B’ 


gE ulant Physiology, “AS 401, Farm. Management. 
‘Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition. 


Fertility, AD’ 


401 Experimental Statistics for Bi 


ical Sciences, BY 806 Fundamental 


ZY 402 ic Entomology, AY 402 Soil 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


History and Government 

HY 322 The U.S. in, World Affaire —_s 
HY 371 History of the West 

HY 460 Great Leaders of History — ss 
FO 209 American Government —— 


The Arts 

AT 352 American Painting and Sculpture 
AT 431 Contemporary Art 

AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture 
TH 313 Theatre Appreciation 1 
TH 314 Theatre Appreciation 11 
MU 378 Appreciation of Music 
MU 374 Masterpiece of Music ————_____ 


Economics and Geography 
EC 206 Hoxib-Tecnoesle Foundations if 
GY sor GeotPolticd Bas af Word Fores —5 


GY 405 Cultural Geogray the ——F 
GY 407 World Reserees & Their Deiheation--& 








ll 





Sociology 

SY 201 Introd: Sociology —____ 
SY 0¢ Social Behavior oo") ——§ 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change ———3 
Phitosophy and Religion 

PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy ____$ 
PA 380 Philosophy of Religion — 5 
Prychology 

PG 211 General I 





PG 461 Industrial 





Literature 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama —____3 
EH $50 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays ————$ 


EH 365 Southern Literature —____ 
EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason. 3 
SP 310 Great American Speeches. ___3, 


APPROVED ENGINEERING ELECTIVES 
AN 401 Agricultural Power and Machinery 


ign 
AN 408 Soil & Water Engineering IT 
‘AN 405 Elec. & Processing Systems Design 
AN 407 Agricultural Structures Design 1 3 
AN 410 Design Problems 
AN 411 Design Problems —————___3 
ME S02 Thermodynemnica f —————___$ 
4 
4 





ME 316 sure of Materials TE 
ee rea 


ME S41 Fluid’ Mechanics 
‘ME 427 Mechanical Vibrations 
ME 421 Heat Transfer 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration — + 
ME 482 Automatic Controls 3 











ME 489 Mechanical Engr, Design 1 —_—_4 
‘ME 440 Mechanical Engr. Design IT 

ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain An. 3 
CE 304 ‘of Structures T 5 





Theory 

CE 305 Water Supply and Disposal Systems — 5 
GE $08 Hydraulics ——__ 
GE $80 Theory of Structures TI = 3 
CE M8 Soll, Mechanics 5 
CE 425 Similitude in Engineering — 3 
CE 408 Engineering Foundations —— "3 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels —__5 
CE 412 Hy sO eT | 
IE S11 Engineering Statistics T 3 
IF $20 Engineering Economy ————___ 5, 





Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
The Botany curriculum is designed for those students interested in the 
fundamental plant science part of the Life Sciences. The required courses in 
this curriculum are established to give the student knowledge of the basic 
nature of plants as a phase of general culture and as a basis for further study 


in the plant sciences. Through proper selection of electives students may pre- 
Pare for careers in research, teaching extension, or agribusiness activities. 
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The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory system whereby 


a program of study may be developed in accordance with the 





terests and 


needs of each individual student. Thus, a student may specialize if desired in 
an area such as plant morphology, pathology, physiology, etc. 


First Quarter 
BI 101 Prin, of Bi 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. T) 





EH 101 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History ——— 3 
{Basic ROTC — 1 


CH 104 Fund. Chem. 


et 
2X. $00 Genes, ————3 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or 
AS 202 Agr. 15 
asic Ri pce | 
PE tol Fa. of Phys Ed. —1 


PS 205 Inte. Physics —__5 
SC 202 Appl. Sp. Comm. 3 
PA 210 intr Philosophy -3 


1, pate lia 


First Quarter 

Gen, Plant Ecology —5 
Elem. French or 
Elem. German —___5 
Zoology Elective ——5 
Elective —— 3 





Students deslring 





to major in Botany will be asi 
sophomore year, with the assistance and approval of 
junior and senior years from list of app: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
BI_ 102 Plant Biology 


MH 161 An. Geom, 
EH 102 English Comp. 











it 102 World History 
‘Basic ROTC 


Third Quarter 
5 BI 103 Animal Biology ——5 
‘& Cal. —5 CH 103 Fund, Chem. 
5 Ope Se 
‘3 FH 105 English Comp. 8 
{0} Use of Library ———1_ HY 108 World History ——8 
1 Basic ROTC a 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


cH Chem. Elective 5 
BY 00 Gok Plant me 


Pathology, ___5 
GL 101 Inte. Geology 1 —— 

faute Rore Oe | — FF 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. ———1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PS 206 Intr, Physice 

AY 804 General Soils 

EH English Elective — 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 








nt Anatomy —__.5 
Elem, French or 








Total — 210 quarter hours 


an adviser. 
adviser, develop a 
lective courses. Ay approv 


BY 300 Gen. Microbiology I 5 





CH Chemistry Elective —5 
2¥ Zoology Elective —— 
TRasic ROTC —__ i 
PE From Group fi ——1 


BY 306 Fund. Plant 





‘Third Quarter 
BY 406 Systematic Botany —_5 
lectives, ——__13 


A major will, during the 
lan of study for the 
y the Dean of Agri. 

indi- 


culture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of 


vidual students, 


Students may choove six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 


academic advisers, 


Fall Quarter 
BI_ 101 Prin. of Biol. ___5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, w. Trig. —5 
EH 101 English Comp, 
HY 101 World History ———$ 
tBalc ROTC — 





cH uae Chem. 4 
PS 205 Inte, Physic ———3 
Z¥ 304 Gen. Ent. 
THasic ROTC 
PE 101 Fa. of Phys. 








Major in Microbiology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





Winter Quarter 
BI_ 102 Plant Biol, ____5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EH 102 English Comp. $ 
HY 102 World History 3 
LY 101 Use of Library ———1 
Basic ROTC 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


AS 202 Agr. Econ. I or 
EC 200 Gen. Ee een 
CH 207 Org. Chem. Be Lab. —§ = 
PS 206 Intr. to Physics 5 
tBasic ROTC | 


Spring Quarter 
BI_ 103 Animal Biology 5 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. 

Rab ok. 


EH 103 English Comp. ——-3 
HY 103 World History ———3 
tBasic ROTC ——_____1 


BY 300 Gen. Microbiol. 1 5 
CH 208 Org. Chem. 5 
FL 121 Elem, Fr. or 
FL 151 Elem: German 
thule ROTC 





——- 





PE 102 Begin, Swim, ———1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 30S Micro, Taxo. —__5 
SC 202 App. Oral. Sp 








5 





EH Eng. Elect. 
AY 304 Gen. “Soils 


From Group 11 1 


ADS 414 Food Microbiol. 

BY 302 Med. Microbiol. 

ZY 404 Med. Entomology 
Electives 
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via 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Quarter 
BY 405 Intr, Mycology 
WY 444 Microbiol. Methods —5 
ADS 418 Biochemistry 
Elective 


Second Quarter. 
——§ BY 440 Microbiol, Physio, 5 
BY 460 Spec, Prob 
aca in Mic 
3 ADS 419 Biochemistry, ———5 
Electives —5 


Third Quarter 
BY 442 General Virology 
BY 443 Immunol. & Seral 

Electives 





icrobiol. __§ 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to maj 
during. the sophomore year, wi 








in. Microbiology will be assigned an adviser, 
fh the assistance and approval of the adviser develop a plan of 


A major will, 


sudy for the junior and senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by 


the Dean of Agriculture 


id 
specific needs of individual 


wents. 





the student's adviser, substitutions. may 


he permitted to meet 


{Students not taking Basic ROTG must elect six appropriate hours as replacement, 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS IN MICROBIOLOGY 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and 
Interests, However, one elective course must be taken in each of two broad academic areas 


(humanities and social studies). 


Sciences & Mathematics 

AM 304 Meteroal oer 
ADS 204 Animal ‘Biochem. & Nutrition — 
AN 850 Soil & Water Tech, 
AY 402 Soil, Fertility eo 
ALO Methods of Plant Breedi 
406 ntal Plant Phys. 
M0 Forest Pathology E 
401 Biological Statistics ——— 
¥ 406 Systematic Botany 
409 Marine Botany —— 
ALO Aquatic Plants ——— 
ALL Phycology ——— 
506 General Animal Eco! 
310 Cell Biology —__ 

1 brate Zoology 































BY 412 Advanced Plant Pathology 
BY 415 Gen. Plant Ecology —— 
BY 414 Plant Morphology 
BY 415 Plant Anatomy 
BY 416 Biol. Micro., Microtech. & Photo 
BY 419 Prin, Plant ‘Disease Control — 
BY 430 Plant Nematoloay 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 
CH 204L Analytical Chemistry Lab. 
CH 420 Biochemisuy ——___. 
GL 312 Paleobotany — 

MH 162, 103, Analytic Geometry & Cal 
MH 264° Analytic Geometry & Calculus 
MH 265 Linear Differential Equations 
PA 211 Intr, to Deductive Logic 


i 
5 












PA 212 Intr. Sci. Reasoning — 
















Laer bata hn cn anla or Lake notin tn ons 


4 
ns Parasitology PA 214 Tour. Ethics 
wy 4 Social Studies 
zy 4 EC 206 Socio-Ec, Found, Contemp. Amer. 
ww 4 ? =a GY 203 Economic bs 
ZY 424 Animal. Physiology, — GY 301 Geo-Politic, Bi = 
2Y 435 Marine Biology —— GY 405 Cultural Geography of World 


HY 201 History of US. to 1865 











Humanities HY 202 History of U.S. Since 1865 
EH 254, 255 Survey of Eng. Lit 5 HY $22 ‘The U.S. in World Affairs 
EH SOU’ Creative Writing 3 HY 48) History’ of Alabama — 
EH 310 Word Study — 3 HY 406 Rec, US, History, 1877-1914 —— 
EH 304 Inte, wo Linguistics 5 HY 407 Rec. U.S. History, 1914-1932 __ 
EH 495 Southern Literature ————_____ 


PG 211, 212 Psychol Si 
RSV 261 Rural’ Sociology = — — 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal 
biology. One has the choice of five options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, 
marine biology, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 

During the first two years, all students take the same subjects which empha- 
size the basic sciences and background courses, Thereafter, it is possible to 
clect courses to fit specific needs of the student in his or her option, The pro- 
gram during the junior and senior years is developed under the guidance of a 
faculty adviser who works closely with the student, During this period the 
student may wish to work toward graduate school upon graduation, The faculty 
adviser assists the student in developing a program of study and with other 
academic and personal matters throughout his four years of training. Diversified 
career opportunities are excellent for well-trained persons in zoological sciences, 
and the opportunities increase as the level of training is raised. 

At the bachelor’s degree level, greatest demands are for research, manage- 
ment, survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned with 
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insects, fish, wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work with 
commercial companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; for con- 
servation and recreational work; and for private enterprises. At the graduate 
degree levels, opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for teaching, re- 
search, and extension at the university level; for research, development, and 
management with industry; for research with the Public Health Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Entomology Research Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other research organiza- 
tions; and for employment in other areas. 


Zoological Sciences 
Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Marine Biology, Wildlife, Zoology 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


102 Plant Biology ___5 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. 


First Quarter 
LY 100 Zoological Orien. 
BL 10! Prin. of Biology 5 


Third Quarter 
BI_103 Animal Biology 
MH 162 An. Geom, Cai 


—o BL 

















5 
5 
GH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab. gS 205 intr. Physics 3 
. —§ MH I6l An. Geom & Cal__5 PE From Group II 
MH 160 brea Wo Trig Pe'102 ‘Swim. 1 Basic ROTC 1 
PE 10! Fd. of Phys Ed. 1 Basic ROTC — 
Baie ROTC ——— 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
zy 303 & Evolution S$ ZY 306 Animal —— 
cH 207 ic Chem. Eh Tos Enstah Comp, ——3 
‘Lab. HY 103 World History 3 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 CH 208 Organic Chem. 
HY 102 World History & ET | 
Basic ROTC {Basic ROTC ——— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
14 bours to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
Total hours required — 210 quarter hours 


Students may choose six hours of electives in liew of Basic ROTC im consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL MAJORS 


ZY 310 Cell Biology 
ZY 411 Parasitology’ 





e*Fuhevies stedcots will ake BY $06 and FAA 438 in lieu of these courses 
‘Except Wildlife 





In addition to the above requirements, all students in Marine Biology must spend at least 
summer at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory and take 15 to 18 hours of course work there. 


one 

‘The remaining requirements will include a minimum of 17 hours selected from the 
humanities and social science electives and 35 hours of group electives including at least 10 
hours of botanical sciences from the following lists. 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY, FISHERIES, ENTOMOLOGY, MARINE BIOLOGY AND WILDLIFE 





‘ADS, 419, 419, Biochemistry —____——S, 


BY 301 General Microbiolony 
BY 302 Medical Microbiology 
BY 303 Microbial Taxonomy 
BY 306 Plant P' 
BY $09 Plant Pat! ——— es 
BY 401 Biological ‘Statistics 3 
5 
5 
3 


‘ 


BY 406 Systematic Botany 
BY 409 Marine Botany 
BY 413 Plant Ecology 





BY 414 Plant M eS 
BY 415 Developmental Plant Anatomy 8 
GH 05 General C Tab. 

CH 204. Sarat caey 1a 

GH 316 Payal Chemiscry 5 
CH 420 Biochemistry 





ha 304 Technical ee —— 
L 101, eed 108 Introductory and 55, 
MH 163 ind a 

MH 264 cone Geometry Cakestos ————4 
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MH 265 Linear Differential Equations ____3 
Ps 





419 Scientific Instrumentation —_—_3 
ZY) 207, Birds 3 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology —— ——___5, 
ZY 308 Micrology —__-____ gs 


ZY 326 Wildlife Biology 

2¥ 402 Economic Entomology ———___5 
ZY 404 Medical Entomology 
ZY 405 Forest [nsects. —— 5 
ZY 406 Ree Culture ——— as 
ZY 407 General Insect Morphology 5. 
ZY 405 Histology sere SSS; 








ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 





AY 401 Prin. of Forage Prod. =) 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants — 5 
FAA 416 Biological Produc 

Se Water Quality —___g 
FAA 428 Hatchery Management 5 
¥AA 436 Mgt. of Sm. Impoundments 8 
FAA 437 Fisheries Biology 3 


FAA 445 Fish Parasitology — 3, 


ZY 410 Systematic Entomology 

ZY 415 Limnology, —————————— 

ZY 418, 419 Experimental Heredity 

Z¥ 420’ Human Heredity 

ZY 426 Principles of Game Mj 

ZY 488 General. Ichthyology 

ZY 443 Marine Vertebrate Zoology 
and_ Tehthyo! 

ZY 444 Marine Fis omy, 

ZX 445 Marine Invert. Zoology 1 

2¥ 450 Zoogcomraphy of the 

z pI ¢ 

Se en 

















Vertebrates 


FAA 446 Fish Diseases —__ 
FAA 447 Mgt, of Streams & 

wre Impoundments 
FY 303 Forest’ Recreation 
FY 415 Range Management ——______8 
FY 420 Silviculture —5 
2¥ 435 Marine Biology — 
ZY 489 Aquatic Communities. ——_____5 


Kae be 






ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—MARINE BIOLOGY 


BY 410 Aquatic Plants 
FAA 416 Biological Productivity — 
FAA 437 Fisheries Biology — 


= 
3 
at. 





ZY 485 Marine Biology —_________s 
ZY 440 Physical Marine Geology 44 
ZY 441 Chemical Marine Geology AVA 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ELECTIVES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


RSY 361 Rural Sociology — 
RSY 362 Community Organization 5 
RSY 462 Sociology of Com. Develop. 5 
AS 405 Agricultural policy — "3 
AS 409 Land Economics 


























EH 141 Medical Vocabulary ls 
FH 253, 254, 255 Survey of E: 
Literature 38 
EH 390 Advanced Composition 
he ea 
+ 122) menta 
Intermediate French 5, 5, 5, 5 
FL 131, 182, 281, 252 Elementary & 
Intermediate Spanish 5, 5, 5.5 
FL 151, 152, 251, 252 Elementary & 
GY 102 Intermed! pate German = 5.5.5, 5 
inci of Geogray ——_ 5 
GY 203 Economic Geography 


| 
WY $22 The US. In World Affairs 8 


HY 381 History of Alabama —___o»#5 
IM 315 Agr. Journalism 22 
JM 322 Feature Writing — 

JM 421 Photo Journalism 
PA 202 Ethics and Society 
PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy 
PA 211 Introduction to Deductive 


PA 212 Intr. to Inductive Logic 3. 
PA 400 Philosophy of Science ——___ 5 
—— 


PG 2i1 Phyct 1 

PG 445 Animal Behavior ———______4 
PO 209 American Government 5, 
PO 210 State & Local Government 5, 


PO 312 Introduction to Comparative 


| 








ha beta 











Government —___ 5 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology — 5 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology —— 5. 


Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors either in botani- 
cal or zoological sciences who wish also to prepare for certification as teachers 
in secorldary schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the require- 
ments for the B.S. degree in their particular Biological Sciences major and the 
Tequirements of the Teacher Education Program. 


Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this intent 
to their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if possible. 
Students pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser in the 
School of Education who will advise them on all matters involving requirements 
for completing the Teacher Education Program. 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives required 
for the B.S. in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must also include 
the following courses in their curriculum: 








EH Literature (253, 254, 255 or 260, 261, —— cy 
SY 201 Introduction to, Sock 2 hi 5 
Freshman or Transfer Orientation 1 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences i 
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FED 213 Human Growth and Development 

FED 214 Prychological Foundations of Education 
FED $20 Social Foundations of Education — 
FED 480 











ihical Foundations of Education 








ea la non oxy 





Internship is 


None of the above courses may be used as group electives toward the degree 
in zoological sciences or botany, but literature, sociology, FED 213, or FED 214 
may be used as needed as humanistic-social electives. Students should also elect 
10 additional hours of chemistry to satisfy the requirements for a chemistry 
minor. Students in the Zoological Sciences curriculum must elect at least 5 
additional hours of botanical sciences. 


Food Science 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interested in 
positions in the rapidly expanding food industry. The curriculum is admini 
tered by an interdepartmental advisory committee, with K. M. Autrey, 242 Ani- 
mal Sciences Building, as chairman. A faculty adviser will assist in the develop- 
ment of a program of study to meet the needs and interests of the individual 
student. In manner, a student may take a general course or may specialize 
in a commodity area such as dairy products, meats or fruits and vegetables. 
He may elect a business option with supporting courses in economics, agricul- 
tural economics, and business or he may elect a sciences option. 


Curriculum in Food Science (FS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


















































First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 
3 GH 104 Fund, of Chem. BY 101 Prin. of Biology 5 
OP 108" Fund ‘of Chee, “Tab. EH 103 English Comp. —_3 
& Lab. —___5 en lé2 English ‘Comp, — 3 HY 102 World History —.5 

EH 101 English Comp. S HY 10) World History. —§ CH 207 Organic Chem. 

MH 160 Pre-Cal. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 & Tab, 6 
Ravi ROTC "Ey LY 101 Use of Library 1 Basic ROTC 1 
tBaie ROT 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

HY 103 World nels a 5 ADS 204 k Anise Biochem. 
AS 202 me Economics NF Swe: Bi 
Gen, Ey ice r it jolony ——S, 
pe att 1 Era EH 545 Bue & Prof 5 he Moe 
=, bong PE. 102 Begin. “Swim, 1 
PS 205 Incr, Physicg 5 {Mase ROG 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys Ed. 1 
{Basic ROTG "1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HF 340 Indust. Food NF S72 ier of 3 ADS UN ba Micro- ¥ 
5 frition r 
Het ———18 Bective is Electives** 12 
SENIOR YEAR 
ADS 415 Food Plant ADS 420 Undergrad. 
HA oe at Coated 6 ‘Sanitation ___§ ‘Seminar 1 
Electives** 12 Bective: —_15 Electives’ 16 





Total — 210 quarter hours 





Students may choose six hours of electives in Neu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 


#84 ea of 20 hours must be completed from among the approved Food Technol 


clectives. 


Students in the Business option will complete a minimum of 45 


approved Busines clectives and those in the Science option will 


from the approved Science clectives. 


hours 


complete a minimum of 40 houry 
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SUGGESTED ELECTIVES FOR FOOD SCIENCE 


Food Technology 


ADS 303 Live Animal & Carcass Eval. 3 
‘ADS 310 Meat & Meat Prod. —____ 8 
‘ADS 410 Meat ‘Technology —— 
ADS 412 Dairy Plant Processing 
ADS 413 Dairy Plant Processing 
HF S41 Ind. Food Equip. and Processing 1 
HF 342 Ind. Food Equip. and Processing 1 
MP 402 Storage, Packaging & Marketing 

of table Crops 
HE 440 Food Engineering 
PH 411 Poultry. Marketing 
NE 416 Quantity Food Production 
NF 464 Experimental Foods 
NF 488 International Nutrition ——__3. 
HP 44 Tech, of Jellies and Snack Foods ——5 


Business 
ACF 211-212 Principles of Acctg, ————_5, 5, 
5 


EC 202 Economics {1 —__"_ 
EC 274 Bus, & Econ, Statistics [ ——___5 









bxtaintntal 





N 


FS 





MN S10 Prin. of Management —____5 
MN 841 Bus, Law Db 
MN 480 Bus. Pol. & Adm. 
TE 201 Industrial Adon. Talo. 

1 Retrieval & Comp. Program 
TE 302 Prod. Control Techniques 
‘AS 301 Agricultural Marketing 
TF “820 Engineering Economy 


Science 
BY 401 Biological Statistics, __ 
CH 208 Organic Chem. — 

‘CH 105-1051, Fund. of Chem. 
CH 204-2041 Anal. Chemistry 
BS. 206 Intro, Physic ————$ 
CH 316 Physical 

ADS 418-419 Biochemistry 
MH 162-163-264 Anal. Geo. & Cale. ——5, 
BY 301 Gen. Microbiology IE — 
BY 302 Medical Microbiology — 
BY 308 Microbial Taxonomy 




















EC 360 Mc BY 440 Microbial Physiology 
KEE Wo enetithe Oe" ais® Finance 3 BY 441 Sanitary” Microbiology 
MT SIL Prin. of Marketing ———— 5 


Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. The Department also offers an honors program which leads to 


the degree Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation 
option in the forest management curriculum. 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material, He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and services 
including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for foresters 
in private industry in the South. State and Federal agencies as well as consult- 
ing foresters employ a large number of graduates. The graduate may expect 
his initial assignments to include land line surveying, timber cruising, timber 
marking, and land and timber purchasing. After experience is gained the 
graduate will assume more responsibility for land management plans and 
policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

‘The recreation option for the forest management curriculum is designed to 
prepare foresters to cope with the special problems arising from the increased 
use of forest land for recreational purposes. Some attention is given to the 
sociological and psychological aspects of these activities and the harmonious 
inclusion of recreation into the overall land management program. 

Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well as 
more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist must 
understand the physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and 
structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the methods 
for manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that the stu 
dent may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial management or 
in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in these fields. 
The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufacturing industries 
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and their suppliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry 
on research and product development for industry. 
The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 


Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 
HY. 101 World History ——$ 
‘MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig. —5 
BI 101 Prin, of Biology 5 
FY 105 For, Convocation* 0 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. ——1 
Basic ROTC ——_"_) 


3 





AS 202 Agric. 
FY 104 For. Cartography 8 
ae 


JE 204 Com 
Baie ROTC 


GL_102 Intr. Geology 11 

AGE 215 Fund. Gost Acce. 

FY 205 Wood Indent. 
Electives 


First Quorter 


FY 408 Logging —__8 
FY 420 Silviculture 5 
FY 437 For, Ecom. T 3 
FY 415 Range 2 

Electives 





Total — 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








Second Querter 
EH 102 English Comp. $ 
HY 102 World History 3 
Bi (62 aie Biology oY 8 
n ea 
PE. 102 Begin. ‘Swim, 1 
tBasic ROTC —_"_— 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 103 und oF ‘Chem. 
———_5 
ZY 300 Genetii 
56 02 App. So. Comme —§ 


ctive. —__— 


Batic ROTC ——___ 7}. 





‘or. Recreation —__3 


SENIOR YEAR 


FY $02 For, Fire Control __$ 
FY 435 For. Prod. Mktg. 





1 ___ 3 
ZX 425 For, Wildlife Mgt. —3 


{This course will be taken in all excepe summer quarters. 


**Summer Camp involves 1] weeks and does 


quarter calendar. 


Recreation Option 


227 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH 103 English Comp, —__3 
HY, 103 World History ——3 


MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 

BL 103 Animal Biol 
From Group 

asic ROTC 














207 Silvies It 5 
0 Ady, Mensur, 3 
| Photogrammetry | —5 
34 Fi licy & Law —3 
Plective 3 

‘Third Quarter 
FY $96 For. Site Eval. ___2 


FY 407 For, 
BY 310 For. 
TY 305 For. 

Elective — 





not exactly correspond to the regular summer 


Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 


First Quarter 
GL 102 Ine, Geolygy IT 
FY 460 Wildlife Rec. 
wi Bos —t 
ws an nl be 
oe 








JUNIOR YEAR 








Third Quarter 
BY 310 For. Pathology 
FY 207 Silvics 11 
FY 417 Photogrammetry 
FY 461 Reer, Land Classif. — 
Elective 





Latent 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quarter ‘Third Querter 

FY 415 Range Mgt. 2 FY 302 For. Fire Cont. 3 FY 407 For. Management 
FY 420 Silviculture FY 436 For. Watershed Mgt. 3 FY 434 For. Pol. & Law 3 
FY 437 For, Econ. 1 8 FY 438 For. Econ. Il ___"_3 FY 469 Rec. Site Mgt. —_8 
FAA 447 ‘of Streams & ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt. —3 Elective 

Impoundments_3 Electives, 6 

tine ——__ 8 


Total — 225 quarter hours 


Honors Program in Forestry 

The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to 
explore in depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate 
school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The program is flexible, per- 
mitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's choosing. 

Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Management 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or better may apply for 
admission to the program following completion of the course work requirements 
through the first six quarters. Permission for election to the program rests with 
the Head and the Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. Upon ad- 
mission the student will be assigned to a faculty adviser who will guide him 
in the préparation of his program. 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Thied Quarter 
GL 102 Intro. Geology 5 AY $05 General Soils 5 FY 207 Silvics 1 
shy ee 8 FY 205 Silvia T 5 FY ABI For, Resear 
FY 309 Sampling ‘Meth. 
Electives 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture FY 488 For. Econ, IT 3 
FY 437 For. Econ. I Electives 1) 
Electives 





Total — 210 quarter hours 
*Any three or five hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


‘Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen under the supervision of the faculty 
adviser, 10 a3 to develop a distinct program leading to 2 predetermined goal. 


Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
‘Third Quarter 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Com 3 
HY 101 World ‘History 8 
CH 108 Fund. Chem. 


& 
MH 160 Pre-Cal, W, Trig 3 
FY 105 For. Convocation* 0 
Basic ROTC _ ee 
PE 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. ——1 











Bl. {61 Fein. of Mctey ——$ 
Mites Avs. tone a Gai 3 
tBasic ROTC 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 
CH 104 Fund. of Chem. 

Ee 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal: —5 
{Basic ROTC 1 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BI 102 Plant Biology —_5 
PS. 206 Intr. Physics 5. 
‘ADS 204 An. Biochem. & 





5 
thaie ROTC + 





£H 103 English Comp. ___ 3 
HY 103 World History ——_3 
CH 105 Gen. Chem. 


MH 162 ‘au, Geom. Cal 





BI 103 Animal Biology 5 
FY 206 Wood Measure** 3 
TS 102 Eng. Drawing —__2 
FY 205 Wood Ident. k Uses 3 
EH 304 Technical Writing —3 
Basic ROTC —___ 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ___5 FY 432 Seusonit & PG 211 Psychol I 5 
FY 201 Dendrology 5 Srsse® gs BY G83 Sean Brest, Labs 
FY 311 Wood Anicomy** 5 FY 421 For. Research Elective 2 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. ___3 ‘Merh.o>*) .___ 
Elective —__10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 330 For. Products’ 5 FY 425 Wood Glu. & FY 431 Mech. Prop, of 
Elective —— 18, 5? eh i TS 
Elective ——_—18 Elective =k 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his adviser to 
fulfill his personal objectives while in college. One minor. consisting of 30 hours in the area of 
Mathematics, Chemistry or Engineering, is required, In addition, 10 hours in computer program: 
ming and 10 hours in. statistics, including laboratory are to be selected from the electives. From 
the remaining elective hour, 10 ate to be selected with the adviser in the feneral area of humani. 
ties. A student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the 
required courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 


‘Asa part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology the student must 
complete F minimum of thvee weeks of supervised tours of forest products industries. A satisfactory 
feport on these tours is to be submitted to the department head by the beginning of the final 
Quarter prior to graduation. 

“This course to be taken in all except summer quarters, 

**Alternate year offering. 


***Any three or five hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Students may choose six hours of electives in leu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their 
academic advisers. 


Landscape And Ornamental Horticulture 


A blending of art, science and technology, Landscape and Ornamental 
Horticulture is a Life Science concerned with plants for personal enrichment 
and well-being. The professional Ornamentalist combines many diverse talents 
to suit his interests and ambitions. 

The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides profes- 
sional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas — Landscape 
Design, Florist Crop Production, Nursery Crop Production and Retail Flower 
Shop Management. By proper selection of electives, students may prepare for 
careers in research, teaching or extension activities; as owners and managers 
of floral or woody ornamental production units and of retail outlets for floral 
and woody ornamental products; landscape designing; and managing recrea- 
tional gardens and other areas. 

Degree candidates are encouraged to have three months, or an equivalent 
of three months, practical experince in industry to be arranged by the stu- 
dent's major professor prior to graduation. 








Curriculum in Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. Biology 5 I 102 Plant Biology 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. 
EH 10! English Comp, ———3 CH 108 Fund. Chem. ki kab, 
HF 101 Intr, Hort. 1 & Lab. —______5 EH 108 English Comp. 
MH 160. Pre-Cal. w. —5 EH 102 English Comp. 3 HY 102 World History 
ic ROTC ——1 HY 101 World History 3 MIL 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 
E 101 Fd. of Phys. Ed. I tBasic ROTC 1 tBasic ROTC ____ 
PE 102 Begin. Swim. 1 PE From Group 1 ——1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 














Fit Quarter Second Quarter Thied Quarter 

BI 108 Animal Biology 5 HF 224 Plant Prop. 5 AS 202 Agr, Economics 1 5 

Fie 3) aia Rlcton, — 3 AE I ae opty 3 Gi a0 Graanic Chem, 

$C a0 Appr sp: Com 3 Shade ROG + tnaic ROTC” 1 
‘ z = c z 

Thasic ROTC Bese RG ctv ——— Electives. 5 

JUNIOR YEAR 
BY $06 Plant Phys. 5 AY 804 Gen. Soils EH 390 Adv. 
HF 323 Ghse. Environ, B Electives 








Y 309 Plant Pathology 
Electives 








Control 5 
Sere ———— 3 SENIOR YEAR 
‘ZY 402 Econ. Ent. 5 Electives 18 AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
Electives 13 BY 406 Syptem, ‘Botany 5 
tives 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


{Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with thelr 


‘academic advisers. 


“This curriculum consists of four areas of stud) 
Crop Production, Nursery Crop Production and Landscape Design. 
more, Junior and Senior year to prepare a student in one of 





Retail Flower Shop Management, Plorist 
D Flectives are provided in the 
these areas and are to be 


Sebel Se tie nioment ol the wident’s adviser and. the approval of the Dean of Agriculture, 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES IN LANDSCAPE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 


Electives from the 
Humanities and Social Sciences: 


EH 253 Survey of English Literature 
EH 285 Literature of the Western World 
EH 301-302 Creative Writing —— 
EH 365-866 Survey of American Literature 5-5 
EH 377 ‘The European Novel 
EH 431-482 Shakespeare 5-5 
FL 121 Elementary French —— 5 
FL 122 Elementary French 
FL 151 Elementary Spanish 
FL 132 Elementary 5 
FL 151 Elementary 
FL 152 Elementary 
FL 171 Elementary 
GY fot Bimal Ceagraphy othe World 

pee) Cocmrape yeh, ta oe 

of pi ages 











cnc eae 








LL 









HY 201 History 
HY 202 History of U, 5. 
MU 371 Intr, to Masic — 
FA 202 Ethics and Society 
FA 210 Intr, to Philosophy 
PA 211 Intr. to Deductive Logie 
PA 212 Intr. to Inductive Logic 
VA 310 Eastern Religious Thought 
PA 315 Western Rel Thought 
PA 401 ‘The Philosophy of Communi 
PO 209 Intr, Am. Govt. ——__ 
RSY 261 Rural Sociology or 
SY 201 Inte. to 
RSY 362 Community 
SY 208 Cultiral An 





Laer nin ori 


1 II] 








l 


















Ireanization 





Group Electives: 


ADS 418 Biochemistry 
AN 350 Soil and. Water Technology 
AR 110 Design Fundamentals — 
‘AR 111 Design Fundamentals 
‘AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture — 3 
‘AR 370 Spaces for Livin 3 
AS S01 Agricultural Marketi 
AS 410 Agricultural Business 
AT 105 Drawing T 
AT 106 Drawing 1 
AT ALS Perspective = 
AY 405 Turf and Its Management 
‘AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers 
BY 300 Gen, Microbiology 1 — 
BY 401 Biological Statistica — 
BY 406 Systematic Botany — 
BY 413 General Plant Ecology — 
CE 201 Surveying 1 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry 
AGF 211-12 Intr. Accounting 5 
MN S41 Business) Law 
MTT $33 Salesmanshiys 3 
EH 345 Bus. and Professional 5 
HE 201 Orchard. “Management "8 
rc fan. t 
HF 225 Flower Arranging ———_____3 
hi | 
5 
5 
5 








5 
5 
5 
5 








wt | 
janagement —3 













HF 308 Vegetable Crops 
HP 325 Landscape, Planning, of Home 


Grow A Sa 
HF 826 Landscape Planning of Public 
Grounds ee a E, 








ag 1 

janagement — 

427-8 Minor Problems ————__ 5-5 
429 Ady. Plant Pi tion a 

430 Marketing Hort. Spec. Products 

i$} Adv. Landscape Gardening 

82 Controlled Plant Growth 

15 Ag. Journalism =! 
62-3 Analytic Geometry & Calculus 5-5 

205 Init. Physics 

—— ———6 


5 
5 
5 
5 






pees 





NesESrTazzs; 


School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E. Kerra McPueeters, Dean 


IHE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the De- 
partments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music and Theatre. 


The Departments of Architecture and Building Technology offer under- 
graduate degree curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, 
and Building Construction. The Department of Architecture also offers a 
graduate degree in Industrial Design. The Department of Architecture partici- 
pates in the multidisciplinary graduate program in Urban and Regional Plan- 
ning which is administered by the Graduate School and the Center for Urban 
and Regional Planning. The primary objective of these programs is to educate 
professional practitioners for many aspects of the designed physical environment. 


The Departments of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Fine Arts, 
Visual Design, Music and Theatre. The Art Department also offers a graduate 
degree in Fine Arts; and the Music Department offers a graduate degree in 
Music. The Departments of Art, Music, and Theatre cooperate with the 
School of Education in the education of teaching professionals. The objective 
of these programs is to develop creative and professionally knowledgeable 
practitioners and teachers in the arts and to provide a foundation for con- 
tinuing professional development. 


Department Of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Architec- 
ture, Bachelor of Interior Design and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


Admission 
Acceptance for admission to professional curricula in architecture, and 
interior design in the School of Architecture will be determined by the 
Admissions Committee in the Department of Architecture on the basis of an 


evaluation of the candidate's test scores and academic records. The Committee 


will also consider any examples of professional or art work which the candidate 
may wish to submit. 


Transfer 
‘Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to be- 
gin the Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, second year. 
Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture will be required to 
present examples of their work for evaluation by the Admissions Committee. 
The Committee will determine the level at which the student will enter the 
Design Sequence. 


4 
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New students may enter the department any quarter. Transfer students 
with advanced credit may complete their first year requirements by taking 
advantage of the Summer session which combines AT 105 and AR 110 and 111, 


Architecture 


The Curriculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place as a 
citizen and as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environment 
and assume the leadership in eyolving effective procedures toward this end, 
Therefore, in an area of broad technological advancement, the architect must 
bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and 
individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the Nation] Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 

Student work submitted to satisfy course requirements may be retained 
by the Department for indefinite periods to be used for exhibition or for 
record purposes. Simulated State Board examinations will be given during the 
fifth year to prepare Architecture students for their registration examination 
after graduation. 

The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information, 
tefer to page 47. 





Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 











FIRST YEAR 
Second Quorter Third Quarter 
AR lil AT 105 Basic Drawing —__5 
Puotacientate 5 EH 103 English Compr 3 
EH, 102 English Comp, 3 HY 108 World History 3 
n. Geows. & Cai ‘TH 103 Inte. to Art 





PE Physical Education 


1 
FE” physical Education — 

















AR 201 Architectural _g AB 208 Architectural AR 203 Architectural 
AR $61 Hist. k Theory of AR 362 Hist: & Theory of AR 363 Hist & Theory of 
Ps 205 physics, 3 ps6 phe Sr a6 Muh Chae 
SY 201 Sociology 5 BY 220 Intr. to Suc. ———$ BT 221 Mech. of Struc 3 
THIRD YEAR 
AR S01 Architectural AR $02 Architectural AR 808 Architectural 
5 5 Ss 
AR S64 Hist. & Theory BY $12 Structures 3 BY 313 Structures THT 3 
Satie yee Elective 5 EG 206 Sodo Economic 
BY 811 Suctures 1 ———$ Elective 5 Foundations 3 
PG 21 Elkective —__2 
——— Elective ———5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Architectural AR 402 Architectural AR 403 rchitectural 
2a SS 
BY 411 Stetures IV 3 wr 4 vs 
WE 412 Structures ¥ 3 Br 432 Bide ‘Equipment 3 BT 455 i “pment = 
Com in fanning: ve — 
AR 174 Tnx. 10) Urban Oe ete ee Flecive = 
sinlog 
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FIFTH YEAR 
Fiest Quarter ‘Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 465 Architectural AR 406 Architectural AR 467 Architectural 
| ——- pe 


AR ATI Professignal Prac. —3 
(hs er | " Group. Elective 5 Flective c 
= ive = 5 

Eieciee 3 


Total — 265 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hour of Advanced ROTC may be stubstitured for twelve 
hours of general electi 
tres paeeien Plesives most be sctected from the following. list: 


3) lan Area Governmental P: 
URP 60s 8) Urban Desi 
Regional 


‘AR 479 Seminar in Architecture Literature — SSS SS ee 
Five-hour clecive cours will faclude either thie ess advanced structures of clectives 
chosen ft in Art, Econgeucs, Eagilsh, Foreign Languages, History, ioeopbre 
Prckolopy: Sociology? a ad's Sport Communications. 


Special Problems in Architecture 


Beginning in the third year of the curriculum in Architecture, students 
capable of independent study may, on recommendation of the faculty and with 
approval of the head of the department, pursue an area of special interest. 
This may be a group or team effort under the direction of the faculty. Each 
student or team shall submit a plan of study for approval before commencing 
the work. The student may earn a maximum of 15 hours of credit in inde- 
pendent study, a special project, or in research. After approval, students shall 
enroll in AR 495, Special Problems, for up to 5 hours in any one quarter. 
Evaluation of the work will be by faculty jury. 


Interior Design 


‘The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His primary interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of these aspects of space, surface 
and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him to de- 
velop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and textiles, 
and as a valuable associate of the environmental design team, 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 








FIRST YEAR 
‘First Quarter Second Quorter ‘Third Quarter 
AR 110 AT 105 Drawing 1 5S AR IN esi 
Panfamentals —__5 ft 108 Eselish’ Comp. ——$ tale __5 
EH 101 English ane $ HY 102 World History ____3 EH 103 Enel Comp, —__3 
HY 101 World History MH 16} An, Geom. & Cal 5 HY 103 World History — 3 
MH 159 (ize Cal. w/o Trig. 5 PE Physica} Education _1 Ro ‘Sci. Elect. 
Physical Education _} TH 102 Intr. to Arts PE Physical Education ad 





TH 101 Inte, to Arte —___} TH 103 Inte, to Arts 
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SECOND YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter ‘Third Quarter 
AR 20] Architectural AR 02 Architectural AR 208 Architectural 
Design 5 Design 5 Design 
AR 215 Elements of TD. —3 AR 216 Elements of LD. ——8 AR 363 Hist, & Theory 
Nat. Sci. Elect. ——6 AR 362 Hist. & Theory of Arch. — 8 
AR S6L Hist. & Theory of Arch. 3 AR 217 Elements of LD. —3 
of Arch. —8_ PG 211 Prychology 8 SY 201 Sociology —___5 
EG 200 Gen, Economics ——5 Elective 8 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design 5 AR 306 Interior Design 5 AR $07 Interior Design —_5 
‘AR 465 Period Interiors ——5 AR 366 Period Interiors ——5 AR $67 Contemporary 
AR 364 Hist. & Theory Elective ————3 Interiors 3 
of Arch, —-_ Elective 3 Elective. "3 
CA 415 History of Textiles —5 EG 351 Marketing — 5 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 405 Interior Design 5 AR 406 interior Design ——5 AR 407 Interior Design 7 
AR 441 Profesional Prac ——3 AR 408 Interior ar Mey Z 
i es. Sate — 
CA 845 Creative Crafts 3 WL Foreign Tanguare —5 Elective. 5 
a rt History 


Total — 208 quarter hours 


‘Two months of practical experience with a professional interior designer is required between 
the Srd and 4th year. 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
‘of general electives. 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic 
relation of products and systems to those who use them. The Industrial De- 
signer as a leading member of a research and development team — composed 
of engineers, scientists, and designers — is responsible for the product's shape, 
color, proportion, and texture, or for the optimum interaction between each 
item in a system. He is deeply concerned with such factors of use as efficiency, 
convenience, safety, comfort, maintenance, and cost. 

The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design, 
transportation design, industrialized building, package design, exhibition de- 
sign, and systems design. 

‘The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles 
of design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology. He 
acquires such technical skills as drafting, modelmaking, photographing and 
sketching techniques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning, 
Statistics, materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology, and environ- 
mental studies. 

The four-year curriculum Ieads to the professional degree of Bachelor of 
Industrial Design. The program is approved by the Industrial Designers Society 
of America. Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant 
offices and in various industries. 








The cooperative education program is also offered. For more information 
reler to page 47. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 





FIRST YEAR 

First Quorter Second Quarter Third Querter 
AR 110 Dest AT 105 Draving 15 AR 11) Det food. 
EH 01 EH 102 English Comp. EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 101 HY 102 Hi HY 108 History 
TH 101 Intr, TA 102 nr: to. Arty TH 103 Intr. to Arts 
MH 159 Pre-Cal. Math. MHLI61 An. Geom. TS 102 Engr. Drawing 1 — 
PE Physical Education 1 PE. Physical Education TS 112 Welding Science 





Fg 11 Woodworking 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 











IND £10 Industrial Desinn 5 IND 211 Industrial Design 5 IND 213 Industrial. Design 
IND SE Mats: ‘Techoologr-g IND EEE Tach. Hustration IND 223 Industrial Des. 





TS 204 Kinema 
PS 204 Found. oF Phy 





CH 10St' Gen. Chem, Lab, — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IND 1} Industrial Design 5 IND 312 Industrial, Deaign 5 








AT 338 ——5 MT 381 Prin. of Marketing5 
‘TS 308 Gages & IND 308 Design Workshop — 5 
Measurements 5 Elective —___8 

Elective "5 

SENIOR YEAR 
IND 410 Industrial Design —6 IND 411 ndunrial Design 8 IND 412 Ind. Dex. Theis 5 
PG 461 Industrial Peyeh. —5 IND 415 History of IND 485 Seminar in 

rahe a Ind. Design 5 Ind. Design 5 
PG 490 Human’ Factors ——4 Elective © $Y 408 Industrial Sociology —5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Sei ‘must come from the list of approved electives in Science and the Humanities, 


rs of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for [2 
ours sf gencral etctiven 


Graduate Work in Industrial Design 


Seudenta, who hold a bachelor’s degree, are eligible Dean of the Graduate 


apply to 
School for admission to te leadir _ 
3 mirabeica te the graduate peeree lenling the Slinier’ of Indetial Design depres 


Department Of Art 


The Department of Art offers curricula designed to provide training for 
those who wish to become professional designers, practitioners in the fine 
arts, or artist-teachers. It also offers courses for education majors specializing 
in art and for students who seek general knowledge and appreciation of the 
yisual arts. The program of studio courses is combined with studies of the 
functions and historical background of the visual arts. Courses in general 
education promote in the student a comprehension of his responsibilities to the 
society and culture in which he lives. 

Two curricula are offered: Fine Arts and Visual Design, each leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. The first two years of the two curricula are 
similar, Emphasis is given to a fundamental grasp of basic art principles with 
the aim of stimulating a creative use of the elements involved. Following these 
basic years, curriculum content varies as the student enters into his professional 
field. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor or a major in Art 
(see page 146). Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may elect a minor 
(15 hours), a double minor (30 hours), or B.A. with Art Major (70 hours). 
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The Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Art, and a member of the College Art Association. 


Fine Arts 
Following two years of basic studies, the student, with faculty approval, 
enters advanced courses in painting, sculpture and printmaking, Preferences are 
emphasized through art electives and through academic electives from other 
areas of the University. 
Graduates in Fine Arts may elect to practice in their chosen fields or to 
teach in professional areas at advanced levels. Students who contemplate teach- 


ing as a career should plan to work toward a Master of Fine Arts or other 
master's degree at this or another institution. 


Curriculum in Fine Arts (FA) 

















FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter ‘Third Quarter 
AT 105 Drawing I 5 AT 106 Drawing 1 _____5 AT 107 Drawing I] ———5 
AT 181 Desi AT is ive $3 AT 182 
ct =— 5) ee Comp. ———3 Fi —-s 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 HY 102 World History 8 EH 103 English Comp. —__3 
HY 101 World History 3 TS 112 Welding Science HY 103 World History 3 
Basic ROTC or Elec. 1 ———1 Basic ‘or Elec, 1 
=I Basic ROTC or Elec. 1 Pi Physical Education —1 
PE Physical Education —1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT 205 Figure Drawing 1 5 AT 215 Figure Const. 5 AT 227 Sculpture 
At 223 Paintig Te 8 324 Painting IL 5 "BI 101 Prin. of Bi 
"MH 100. Mathematical “SY 20) Inte, to Soc 5 *SY 207 Intr. Archaeol 
Insights ——_5 PG 212 il 8 PA 210 intr, Philo. 
Science. elective ——____"3_ Basic ROTC or Elec. ——_1 
Basic ROTC or Elec. —— 1 Basle ROTC or Elec. 1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 388 Art History 1 5 AT $89 Art History 11 _—_5 AT M0 Art History IIT ——$ 
AE 305 Procasking | ——$ AF 307 Bture 5 AT 822 Painting 11 _—__5 
*BI 104 Bio. in Human AT 327 Sculpture MW __—_5 AT | Art Bice. ——5 
Affairs 5 EH 253 Lit in English 8 EH 254 Lit. in English ——3 
PA 216 Philo. of Man 8 FY 210 Wood and Art ——I 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 405 Pri Tl 5 AT 427 Sculpture 111 ___5 Art Stuttio Elec. 5 
Ar ReStudio‘ele. 8 AT Art Studio Elec ——$ ——— > 
Ekective —_— 5 Elective ——_—5 AT 496 Thesis 5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
“Suggested for liberal education elective requirements may be found on 


65. 
‘Gredit hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathematics/Natural 





TE: 
above 20 hours requirement. 
‘SY 203 Cultural Anthropology (5) is a suggested alternate. 


Graduate Work in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, 
are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree, For details examine 
the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 
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ART STUDIO ELECTIVES: AT 421 Painting IV 


AT 422 Painting V 
AT 425 Painting VI 
AT 406 Printmaking [1 
AT 407 Printmaking [V 
AT 408 urtearag v 
AT 428 Sculpture Tf 


Visual Design 


‘The program in Visual Design gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of visual communication. Following the two year course in basic art principles, 
and with faculty approval, the student enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
graphical layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
limits of materials and processes. Beginning the third year, the student de- 
velops special interests in painting, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of art electives. A balanced group of academic subjects 
helps to further an understanding of the function of design in commerce and 
industry. This breadth of background increases the possibility of Future advance- 
ment to administrative work. 








Curriculum in Visual Design (VD) 
FIRST YEAR 


First Quorter 
AT 105 Drawing 1 _ 
AT 181 Design Funda- 
mentals 1 —__ 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 3 
Basic ROTC or Elec. 
PE Physical Education 


5 











AT 211 Lettering ——__5 
AT. 227 Sculpture 1 —__5 
*PA 210 Intr. to Phil. Prob. 3 
*BI 101 Prin. of Biology 5 
Basic ROTC or Elect. ———1 


AT Sor Mgure Drawing 13 
ure Dra 

AT 388 AR History Tee 

rues | 


Second Quarter 


AT 106 Drawing 11 5 
AT 113 Perspective — 3 
TS 102 Engineering Dwg, —2 
HY log World History’ ——8 

farld History 3 
Basic ROTC or Elec. 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


SECOND YEAR 


AT 205 Figure Drawing 1 —5 
AT 212 Graphic Processes —_5 
AT 222 Painting E 5 
*PA 216 Phil. of Man 3 
Basic ROTC or Elec. — 

















THIRD YEAR 


AT $82 Visual Design 11 5 
AT 355 Llustration 1 
AT 339 Art History 11 — 





Third Quorter 
AT 107 Drawing 11 _ 
AT 182 Design Fun 

mentals {1 
EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 103 World Hisory ——_3 
Basic ROTC or Elec. 1} 











PE Physical Education —1 

T 224 P 1 3 

A ainting: 

EH 253 English Lit. __3 
5 





Basic ROTC or Elec. 





AT 383 Visual Design IT 5 
AT 361 Fashion T 5 
EG 200 General Economics — 5 











Science elective PG 212 Psychology [1 4 254 English Lit. 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 481 Visual Design [V —_ AT Art Studio Elec. 5 AT 496 Heer 5 
AF Xi Studio seice — 8 MH 100 Math. Insights —— 5 lective 5 
MT 331 Prin. of Marketing 5 AT 340 Art History I1f 5 Elective 5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
“Suggested options for liberal education elective requirements may be found on 65. 
A minimum of 20 credit hours must be taken in the two academic areas of Mathem: / Natural 


Sciences and Social Sciences, with at leant one course in each area. 
NOTE: Advanced Military Science amounting to six credit houry may be used as part of the 


above 20 hours requirement. 


AT $22 Painting tt 
AT 421 Painting 1V 
‘AT 422 Painting V 

‘AT 425 Painting VI 
AT 462 Fashion 11 

AT 463 Fashion 111 

AT. 482 Visual Design V 
AT 456 Ilustration 11 











ART STUDIO ELECTIVES: 





AT 405 Printmaking 11 
AT 406 Printmaking IT 
AT. 407 Printmaking 1V 
AT 408 Printmakiny 

‘AT 327 Sculpture 1 

AT 427 Sculpture IT 
AT 428 Sculpture IV 
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Department Of Building Technology 


The purpose of the curriculum in Building Technology is to develop pro- 
fessionally knowledgeable practitioners and managers for a wide variety of roles 
in the construction industry. 

The Department of Building Technology offers courses in the design of 
structural and mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, build: 
ing cost estimation and construction mangement. The curriculum leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC 





























FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BT 101 {ntr, to Building 3 BT 102 Drawing & Proj, 3 BT 206 Math. & Constr, 5 
FH 101 English Comp. 3. EH 108 English Comp. ——3 EHH 108 2 Comp. —_3 
“HY 101 World History ——3 “MY 102 World History 3 *HY 103 World History ——3 
MH 160 Pre. Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal, —5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal, —5 
PE Phnical Education —1 FE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 
Seite ———_— Elective lective "1 
SECOND YEAR 
BT 220 Intr. to Structares 3 BT 361 Hist. of Bidg. { 3 BT 362 Hist. of Bldg. 11 8 
PS 205 Physics —____5 BT 221 Mech. of Structures 5 BT 311 Structures 1 3 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 PS 206 Physics 5 ACF 211 Intr. Acct, 5 
Group Elective —_5 Group Elective ——5 Computer Elective —3 
Elective. —__5 
THIRD YEAR 
BY 322 Constr. Prob. 11 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations —_§ 
BT 318 Structures 1 3. BY 411 Structures IV 
BY 364 Hist. of Bidg. TV —3 BT 412 Structures V 
Group Elective 5 Group Electi 
Elective, ______3 
FOURTH YEAR 
HT 455 Constr. Methods & BY 434 Constr, Meth. & BT 490 Building Const. 
Estimating V5 Fstimating 11 ___5 ‘Thesis —____9 
BY 418 Structures BY 452 Bdg.t I ‘3 BY 458 Bldg. Equip, If 
Grou Bicvuve —8 Group Elective. — 1 


English Elective 3 
Total — 209 quarter hours 


“FY 204, 5, 6 or EH 260, 1, 2 may be substituted for HY 101, 2, 3. 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours 
of general electives. 


Group Electives must be selected from lists approved by the Department. These lists will 
Jide ‘the student in one of four areas ol concentration: Construction Mi mnt, Structural 
ems for Buildings, Mechanical Systems for Buildings, or a General coverage of these three fields 





‘dditional work in the Humanities and Social Sciences. 


Department Of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study 
provided by the Department have been created to present a balance between 
creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain flexi- 
bility to meet individual requirements. 

The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional cur- 
riculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied 
Music, (B) Theory and Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs pro- 
vide preparation for the professional field of performance and for private or 
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college teaching of applied music, theory, and composition. They also provide 
training for church organists and choir directors. 


For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 


Many general elective courses are available to all University students as 
well as courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, 
piano, and organ. Performance groups such as the Marching and Concert 


Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, Concert Choi 





shop are also available to students in all curricula. 


Choral Union, and Opera Work- 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 
(A) Applied Music Major 


First Quarter 
English Comp. 3 
World History ———_3 
Mat. & Org. of 

Music —_ 


is 

MU 181 Applied M Music 

MU 187 Aj X 
Ninor) 








M 
Natural Science ——_5 


Apaed Shiai 


MU 2B 

MU 287 Appi Music 
inor) 

MU erforming Group — 

MU Ensemble —— 

‘MU 100 Convocation ———_0 








MU 331 Mat. & Org. Music _5 
PA 211 Philosophy 3 
‘Music History 3 
3 
i 





‘Natural Science) 3 


FL Language —5 
Mu seu Applica. Musie 
(na a 
Muss7 Harmony —3 
MU” Ensemble 1 
MU 100 Convocation fel 
Elective (Soc. oF 


Natural Science) 6 


Total — 


FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Com: 8 
HY 102 World History 3 
‘MU 132 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
MU 182 Applied (major) 3 
MU 188 Applied (minor) —1 
MU Pett. Group 1 
PE Physical Education —1 

=a 








‘MU 100 Convocation — 





SECOND YEAR 

MU 252 Mat. & Org. Mu, 5 
Natural Science 5 

MU 282 Applied (major) — 3 


‘MU 288 Applied (minor) —1 
MU Pert. me 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 382 Mat. & Org. Mu, 5 
PA 212 Phil eas} 
MU 352 Music History —__3 
MU S82 Applied | (major) 3 
MU 100 Convocation 0 

‘Nat. Science) ___3 





Elective (Soc. or 


FOURTH YEAR 


FL Apia anise —$ 
MU 482 Ay 
Mu 
Ensemb) 
MU 362 Conducting ———I 
‘MU 100 Convocation ——__0 
Elective 


205 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 











EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 103 World History 3 
MU 133 Mat, & Org, Mu. 5 
MU 183 Applied (major) —_3 
MU 189 Applied (minor) ——1 
MU Perf. Grou; 1 





PE Physical. Education 
‘MU 100 Convocation 1 








MU 283 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MH 100 Mathematics "5 
MU Eis Avpion maken <3 








1U 289 Applied (minor) — 1 
MU Perf. Group 1 
MU Ensemble 1 
‘MU 100 Convocation o 

Elective 3 


MU 883 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 





MU 361 Conducting =—s 
MU 855 Music Hi 
MU 383 Applied ( Ss 
MU 100 Convocation 8 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 8 


Mis ass Kool major) 

MU | Ensemble 

MU $68 Conducting 

‘MU 100 Convocation 
Elective ——___3 





Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 
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(B) Theory and Composition Major 
FIRST YEAR 


Firat Quorter 
English Comp. 
World, Hist 

Mat, te Org. 

asic 

MU (16 Woodwind Inst. 
MU 110 String” Instr. 
PE Physical Education 
MU 100 Convocation ——_—0 


5 
ee 
fusic 5 
1 
1 

















MU 23) Mat. & Org. of 
Mosc —__ 
wy a Sa 

iss Se 
MU 113 Brass Instr. 
i renee 
MU Perf. Group 
Ensemble 
MU 100 Convocation 








0 





1U 381 Mat. & Org. Music 5 

W351 Music History 3 

IU Modern Harmony I 3 

1U #37 Orchestration 3 

U $87 Applied Music 1 
Perf. Gi 















MI 
MU II] String Instr. 
Mi Perf. Group. 

PE Physical Education —1 
MU 100 Convocation —___0 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 282 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 

Nati jence 5 








PG 212 Psychology ——___$ 
Perf. Group 1 
Ensemble —_____1 
100 Convocation 0 








THIRD YEAR 


‘MU 882 Mat, & Org. Mu. 5. 
‘MU 352 Music History 3 
MU" Modern Harm. IT 3 
MU 438 Orchestration 3 
MU $88 Applied Music 1 
MU Perf, Group 1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Elective (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) —__ 


FOURTH YEAR 
MU 435 Music Comp. ____8 

















Total — 209 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 108 World History 
MU 188 Mat. & Org. Mu. 
‘MU 186 Applied Music 1 
MU IIB Instr. 
MU 112 String Ins 
MU Perf. Group 
MU 100 Convocation 
Elective 














1 
Ehysical, Education —1 








35% Mat, & Org. Mu, 
2 
1 
i 






Perf, Group 

Ensemble 

100 Convocation 
Elective 





SREEEREE 
Geedcere 





MU 335 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
‘MU 353 Music History 





MU Modern Harm. TIT — 3 
MU 389 Applied Music 1 
MU Perf. Group 





MU 100 Convocation 
Elective (Soc. or 
‘Nat. Science 





MU 496 Music Comp. ___3 
FL Foreign Language —5 
‘MU 489 Applied Music —__1 
MU Perf. Group 1 








MU 100 Convocation 0 
Bective 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives, 


First Querter 
EH 101 English Comp, ——3 


HY 101 World Resor —— BS 
MU 31 Mat, & Org. Music—5 
MU 181 Applied Music 


Mu 187 poled imc 
Mu Eimer 1 
ysical Education —1 


‘Natural Science —__5 
MU 231 Mat, & Org, Music —5 
MU 281 Applied Music 


« re 
MU 287 Applied Music 
nor) 
MU ngemble (or 
MU 211) 





bet 


MU 100 Convocation 
Elective 


(€) Church Music Major 





FIRST YEAR 
Second Quarter 

EH 102 English Comp. F) 
HY 102 World History ——$ 
MU 182 Mat. & Org. Ma.—_5 
eau tet Apes ena =| 
MU 188 Applied (minor) —1 
MU Ensemble 

PE Physical Education —1 


MU 282 Mat. & Org. Mu. — 
MU Eee Avnltes fmalos) —8 








‘Third Quarter 

EH 103 English Comp. ——3 

HY 103 World: Hisory ——3 
‘MU 153 Mat. & Org. Mi 

MU 183 Applied (manor) 

‘MU 189 Applied (minor: 
1U Ensemble 








MH 100 Mathematics —__5 
‘MU 233 Mat, & Org. Mu. — 5 
MU 283 Applied (major) —3 
‘MU 289 Applied (minor) —1 
MU) Ensemble 


First Quarter 

MU 351 Music: Hinory 
fusic Hin 

‘MU 331 Mat. & M 

MU 381 Applied Music 












he 
MU 100 Convocation 0 


FL | Foreign Language —5 
MU 861 Conductin, 

MU 381 Applied 
MU 
MU 





fusic 
(major) ———_ 
Ensemble 
100 Convocation 
Elective (Soc. oF 
Nat. Scjence) 








1 
0 
6 











First Quarter 

MU 131 Mat. & Org. Music 5 
EH 101 Engiish Comp. 

HY 101 World History ——_3 
MU 184 Applied Music ——1 
MU Ensemble 

Pe physical ‘education —I 
MU 100 Convocation —___ 0 


MU 28) Mat. & Org. Music 
Natural Science 

EH 253 English Lit. 

MU 284 Applied Music 

Mu Ensemble 

‘MU 100 Convocation 











1 
1 
Physical Education — H 








MU 331 Mat, & Org. Music 5 

MU 351 Music History 3 

*MU 384 preted Music 

PA 212 Philosophy — 

MU 100 Convocation — 
Academic Minor ——5 





PG 211 Psychology ____5 
MuU49 ‘Applied Music 1 








Foreign Language = 
Mi 100 Convocation 

‘Academic Mi 8 

Elective (Soc. or 


‘Nat. Science) ———_8 
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THIRD YEAR 








MU 

‘MU 332 Mat. & Org. Mu. —5 
‘MU $82 Applied (major) —3 
MU 311 Liturgies 3 
MU Ensemble 1 
MU 100 Convocation 0 

FOURTH YEAR 

FL 


Foreign Lanj Ss. 
MU 415 Organ Lit 3 
or 


Vocal peday 

MU 482 Applied | (major), —3 
jucting. 

ble 


MU 362 Cond 








Elective 


Bachelor of Arts 


FIRST YEAR 

Second Quarter 
MU 182 Mat, & Org. Mu. 5 
EH 102 English 3 
HY 102 
MU 185, 





3 
<a!) 
os 
Physical eave 1 

eation —} 





SECOND YEAR 
MU 282 Mat. & Org, Mu. 5 
Natural —5. 
ER 258 Engle Li. 3 
‘MU 285 Applied —— 1. 
MU Ensemble —— 
MU 100 Convocation o 
Elective 3 





THIRD YEAR 


MU $32 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
MU 352 Music History 3 








MU 385 Applied 1 
MU 100 Convocation o 
Academic Minor ——5 
Elective (Soc. or 
‘Nat. 
FOURTH YEAR 
MU $61 Conducting 3 
MuU-485 Applied —————1_ 
Mu 100 Conveeation we” 5 
Academic 


Arts 


Third Quarter 


MU $53 Music. History 3 
MU 333 Mat, & Org. Mu. 5 
‘MU 383 Applied (major) —3 
MU Ensemble 1 
MU 100 Convocation —0 
Elective (Soc. oF 
‘Nat, Science) 











FL. Foreign Language — 
MU 416 Church Mu. 











Total — 210 quarter hours 








Seminar —__3 
Mu 483 ‘Applied (major) 3 
Ensemble =) 
MU 458 Choral Lit 3 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
Third Quarter 
MU 133 Mat. & Org, Mu. 5 
EH 103 Engiish Comp. 3 
HY 103 World History —— 
MU 186 Applied — 1 
MU Ensemble 1 
MH 100 Mathematica 5 
MU 100 Convocation 0 





‘MU 233 Mat. & Org. Mu. 5 
EH 255 English Lit, 3 
MU 286 Applied “1 
MU | Ensemble 1 
AT $88 Art History — 


MU 100 Convocation 
Elective 





MU 333 Mat, & Org. Mu. 
MU 353 Music History 
‘MU 886 Applied 
MU 100 Conyocation 
Academic Minor ——5 
Electiye (Soc. or 
Nat. Science) 3 












Shlock Coir 
rei age 
Mu 100 Comvteaton oe 
Academic Minor 
Elective. (Soc, or 
Nat. Science) 












Total — 202 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in 
lieu of 12 hours of general electives. 


*A minor of 30 quarter hours elected from apy 
Keyboard. proficienty is required for non-keyboard 


music credits will be taken in piano. 


roved courses. 
majors, In such cases three of the applied 
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Supplemraiay | Leta for Bachelor of Music and 
lor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1. Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is com- 
pulsory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department, 

2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be 
given which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper division 
music courses. Transfer students must complete this examination to receive 
junior standing. 

8. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior re- 

cital during the third year of study and a senior recital during the fourth 

year of study, 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study, 

C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a 
written thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior re- 
cital during the fourth year of study. 

4. Ci in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit 
hour requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5, Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ must 
elect piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet 
minimum Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 

6, Participation in an approved music performing group is required each 
quarter, with or without credit. 

7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance require- 
ments as designated by the faculty. (See Music Dept. special regulations regard- 
ing requirements for jury examinations and convocation performances.) 





Musie Education 


‘Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the 
School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher 
Education Program and the professional curriculum in music, the Dean of the 
School of Education will recommend to the appropriate State Department of 
Education that a professional certificate be issued. It is considered desirable 
for students who wish to engage in junior high or high school teaching to 
identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. 
Such students will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser 
in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the Department of 
Music. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in sched- 
uling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the re- 
quirements for both curriculum in music and Teacher Education training. 


Music Organizations 
Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by 
the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See index 


under “Organizations.” These activities, which are open to students of the 
University, may be taken with or without credit. 
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Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master of Music Degree requires 
a Bachelor's degree in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or 
another recognized institution, Admission to graduate study in the Music 
Department shall be in accordance with policies of the Graduate School. In 
addition, all candidates must take entrance examinations in music theory and 
history administered by members of a Departmental Screening Committee, 
demonstrate competency at the keyboard. and fulfill additional requirements 
as follow: 

Instrumental Majors — Audition 

Voice Majors — Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in 

Italian, French, and German. 


(See graduate catalogue for details) 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfactorily 
the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses —— 
‘Music and Music Education Courses == 


Department Of Theatre 


The purpose of the theatre curriculum at Auburn University is to develop 
creative and knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the theatre art. The 
program is organized to provide a broad range of performance and classroom 
experiences so that the technical training and academic discipline gained 
thereby will prepare the student for creative work in the theatre wherever it 
may be undertaken, professionally or academically. 





‘The program emphasizes the fact that theatre is a discipline, involving 
(1) natural endowment, (2) study, and (3) exercise or practice. While natural 
endowment is not under the control of the faculty, it is recommended that only 
those students who show evidence of abilities in theatre art should pursue the 
major. Each student will be given ample opportunity to explore his personal 
resources. Through course work and laboratories, he will have the opportunity 
to develop sound foundations in the various elements of the theatre art—play- 
writing, directing, acting, and designing—on the basis of which he may perfect 
his natural abilities. 


Thus, performance and classroom study are considered of equal and com- 
plementary value to the student's theatre training. For the produced play is 
the experience that most nearly unites all that is contained in “theatre art.” 
Play production is the principal means available for the coordination of all the 
theatrical elements, for drama and theatre can best be comprehended and 
appreciated in combination rather than in isolation from each other. Therefore, 
study combined with practice and continuous application in the production 
program of the Auburn University Theatre are required. 


The Department offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, which may 
also be taken as a major or minor in the School of Education or as a minor in 
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any of the three options in the School of Arts and Sciences. Those wishing to 
minor should consult the Department for its specific recommendation. The De- 
partment also offers general elective courses in Theatre practice and theory. 
Students planning to teach in elementary and secondary schools are encouraged 
to complete the Department's courses in Children's Theatre, Creative Dramatics, 
and Theatre in the School. Although the objectives of students may vary, those 
completing the degree programs should reach competence as either instructors 
or performers in their specific areas of emphasis in theatre. 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 


First Quarter 
£H 101 English Comp, — 
HY 101 World History ——_ 
BI 101 Prin, of Biology 
TH 101 intr, to the Arts —— 
TH 104 Incr, to Theatre T 
TH 107 Stage Craft 1 1 
rE Physical Education —1 


3 
3 
5 








TH 204 Fund. of Acting 


Society 

PASH Intr. to Deductive £ 
yer 

VA 216 Philosophies of Mant 

HH 258 English Lit. 3 

H LIL Theatre Practice 





Elective 
TH $04 Fund. Stage Design 5 
TH 301 Hist. of Theatre in 
Wstrn Civilization 8 
AT 338 Art History fo 
MU 378 Appr Music 3 
TH 199 Theare Lab. 2 





H 451 Shakespeare 5 
TH 401 Play Analysis 3 
TH 5 
TH 1 

4 








404 Directing 1 
111 Theatre Practice — 
Gen. Elective — 


Total — 210 quarter hours 





FIRST YEAR 


Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp, 
HY 102 World History 
BI 104 Biology in Huma: 

Alfairs 
‘TH 102 Intr. to 0 
‘TH 105 Intr. to Theatre 11 —' 
TH 108 Stage Craft It 
PE Physical Education 


SECOND YEAR 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting 1 


























5 
3 
3 
EH 254 English —a 
HILL Theatre Practice —1 
Here 

THIRD YEAR 

TH 305 Desien In the 
‘Theatre 1 ____5 

TH 302 Hist. of Theatre in 

Watra Civilization — 3 
AT 389 Art History 1 5 


Elective in Music —3 
‘TH 199 Theatre Lab. mj 


FOURTH YEAR 








EH 452 Shakespeare —__5 
TH 405 Directing 11 5 
TH 414 Modern Theatre 
‘TH 111 Theatre Practice ——} 

Gen, Elective ———3 


Third Quortor 
£H 108 English Comp. 3 
HY 108 World History 
PA 210 Intr, to Philosophy 8 
TH 103 Intr. to the Arts 1 
TH 106 Inu, to Theatre 111-3 
TH 109 Stage Craft TH 1 
PE Physical Education —1 

Elective 





‘TH 206 Acting —______5 

PG 412 Poncho nt $ 
f ee 

alan "Lit ; 





EH 255. Eny 
TH 11] Theatre Practice 
Elective 


TH $06 Design in the 
‘Theatre 1 __§ 
TH 903 Hist. of Theatre in 
Wastin Civilization 3 
EH 361 Hist. of Eng. Drama 5 
TH 199 Theatre Lab, —_— 
Elective 


EH 353 Contemporary 

Drama or ____5 
EH 492 American Drama —_5 
TH 406 Directi 5: 
‘TH 403 Seminar in Theatre A 
‘TH 111 Theatre, Practice —1 

Gen, Electi 2 





Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be sub- 
stituted for twelve hours of general electives. 


School of Arts 
and Sciences 


Epwarp H. Hosss, Dean 
Lestie Campsect, Assistant Dean 


N THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES a student can gain a broad 
I general education and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he 
majors. This combination equips him with a strong foundation for post-bac- 
calaureate specialization in graduate studies or professional school. A further 
function of this school is to provide courses which are needed by students of all 
other instructional divisions of the University to meet their various educational 
objectives. 

The School of Arts and Sciences is the oldest school in Auburn University, 
tracing its origin to 1859 and the Academic Faculty of East Alabama Male 
College, predecessor of Auburn University. It was known as the School of 
Science and Literature from 1929 to 1968, when it became the School of 
Arts and Sciences. Three academic areas — humanities, physical sciences, and 
social sciences — are represented by the School's 12 departments — Chemistry, 
English, Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 


Three Curriculum Areas 


‘The School of Arts and Sciences oifers four-year bachelor’s degree programs 
in three curriculum areas: (I) general, (2) pre-professional, and (3) special. 

The General Curriculum offers options in 17 major fields, with a wide 
choice of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in 
other schools of the University. 

Pre-professional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medi- 
cine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, 
pre-physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 

Special Curricula are available in chemistry, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public administra- 
tion. 

If the student follows the curricula offered by the School of Arts and 
Sciences he will meet the basic requirements of the University-wide Liberal 
Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 
The head of the department (or his designate) in which the student majors 
becomes the student's adviser and is charged with the responsibility of outlining 
the student's major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, provides 
counseling services to the student before he declares a major. For pre-profes- 
sional students, counseling on professional school admission tests, admissions 
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requirements and other such matters is provided as follows: Predental-Premedi- 
cal Advisory Committee for pre-dental and pre-medical students, the Pre-Law 
Adviser, the Pre-Optometry Adviser, the Pre-Hospital Administration Adyiser, 
the Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser, the Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser, the 
Pre-Pharmacy Adviser, and the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers. Advisory 
services for special curricula and for the Teacher Education Program are 
provided by the appropriate departments. 


Teacher Education 


Through the Dual Objectives Program a student in the School of Arts and 
Sciences may prepare for a career as a secondary school teacher with a major 
in art, biology, chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, his- 
tory, mathematics, physics, political science, speech communication, or sociology. 


Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of Education 
is open to students registered in the School of Arts and Sciences to the same 
extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Education. Upon 
completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Education Program and 
the General Curriculum, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend 
to the appropriate State Department of Education that a professional certificate 
be issued. 


It is desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high or senior high 
school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year 
undergraduate work. Such students will be counseled by a professional educa- 
tion adviser in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the School 
of Arts and Sciences. 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to 
integrate their academic training with work experience are offered in mathe- 
matics, physics, applied physics, and political science. Students alternate each 
quarter between school and a work assignment provided through the Director of 
the Cooperative Education Program, For further information about this pro- 
gram, interested students should write to the Director, Cooperative Education, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, (See page 47) . 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history, political 
science, Spanish, and speech communication. Master of Science degrees are 
offered in the areas of chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. In addi- 
tion, a Master of Political Science degree is offered at Air University in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, through the Department of Political Science of Auburn 
University, and the School of Arts and Sciences participates in the offering of 
two interdisciplinary degrees, Master of Arts in College Teaching and Master 
of Urban and Regional Planning. Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in 
the areas of chemistry, English, history, mathematics, physics, and psychology. 
Degree programs are described in the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The general curriculum is designed to broaden the student through the 
humanities and the natural and social sciences. It also serves as a base for the 
majors listed below. 











First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

FL Foreign Language* 5 FI Foreign Language’ 5 FL Foreign Language" 5 
Group Rea. 1 —_3-5 Group Req. I 5: Group Req. 1 5-5 

FH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 

HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History 3 

ROTC or Elective ____1_ ROTC or Flective 1 ROTC or Elective 1 

vE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PO 209 American Gove. 5 PO 210 State & Local Govt. _5 SY 201 Intr. Sociol 
rou Group Rea. Hh 35 


EH Literature* ____ 8 
1 ROTC or elective 1 





EH Literatu 
ROTC or elective 








*A foreign language through the first intermediate course as a minimum. (See page 281.) 
+ EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major 
requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each (or a 
double minor of at least 30 hours), and elective work to total 20] hours. All 
major and minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. 


‘Total — 201 quarter hours 


Group Reguistre I. The student should take: 


(1) mathematics courses which are requisites to his major program; or 

(2) MH 159-161, or MH 160-161, or 

(3) one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, or MH 161), 
plus one natural science course, or 

(4) one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161) or one 


natural science course, plus two philosophy courses (PA 202, PA 210, 
PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216). 


Group Reguisrre I. This three-course group allows the student to do one 
or more of the following: 


(1) take courses which are prerequisites to his major; 

(2) take FED courses which are required in the dual objectives program; 

(3) take 200 level or 300 level courses to satisfy requirements in a declared 

major or a tentative major, or minor. 

Group Requisite III. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104, CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 

Grour Reguisrte IV. A course (3-5 hours) in music, theatre, art, speech 
communication, or journalism. 
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Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


‘A student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end 
of his fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified 
by the symbol GC (General Curriculum). As soon as he is reasonably certain, 
however, he should declare his major from the following, and identify it by the 
appropriate departmental symbol. (See page 103.) 

Bacuetor or Arts; Art, English, Foreign Language, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 


BACHELOR oF Sctence; Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Geology, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 

Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in 
the freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert 
early in his college career to all of the requirements of his major which appear 
under Special Requirements for Departmental Majors. 








Minors; Students who choose one of the above majors will select two 
minors (minimum of 15 hours credit in each) or one double minor (minimum 
of 80 hours credit) from the following: architecture, art, botany, chemistry, 
economics, English, foreign language, geography, geology, history, journalism, 
mathematics, music, philosophy, physical education, physics, political science, 
psychology, sociology, speech communication, theatre, zoology, and additional 
approved subjects in the Schools of Agriculture, Business, Education, Engineer- 
ing, or Home Economics. All major and minor courses must normally be num- 
bered 200 or above. Selected courses at the 100-level are, however, included in 
art, music, and theatre; for requirements in thtse fields, the student should see 
his adviser. A student cannot major and minor in the same field (except in 


foreign language; see page 104). 








East-European and Russian Studies Program 


A student enrolled in the General Curriculum and majoring in history 
(GHY) or political science (GPO) may elect the EastEuropean and Russian 
Studies Program. Upon completion of the requirements of this program and 
earning a bachelor’s degree, the achievement will be noted in the student's 
transcript. 

The student will be advised in the program by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on East-European/Russian and Asian Studies as well as by his depart- 
mental adviser, and the committee chairman should be notified by the student 
of his intention of entering the program. The requirements follow: 


History Mayor. The major will total 35 hours and will include: 


HY 201 United States to 1865 HY 456 Modern Russia, 1453-1917 
WY 202 United States Since 1865 HY 457 Soviet Union Since 1917 


and three courses chosen from: 
HY 428 Europe, 1715-1789 HY 443 Europe, 1815-1871 


HY 429 French’ Revolution, 1789-1799 HY 444 Europe, 1871-1919 
HY 435 Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1515 HY 445 Europe Since 1919 


Two minors will be chosen from philosophy, political science, and the 
Russian language as prescribed below. 
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Pouiticat Science Major. The major will total 35 hours ae will include: 


PO 423 Communist Theory and Practice BO 437 Soviet Foreign P 
PO 486 Govt. & Politics of Soviet Union 436 Cove a Polls of Pastern Europe 


Two minors will be chosen from history, philosophy, and the Russian 
language as prescribed below. 


Minors. Minors in the EastEuropean and Russian Studies Program in- 
dude the Russian language, history, philosophy, and political science. 

The history minor will include HY 456, HY 457, and one course in 
European history from those listed above for the history major. 

The philosophy minor will include PA 490, Kant; PA 491, German Ideal- 
ism; and PA 401, Philosophical Foundations of Communism. 


The political science minor will include PO 423, PO 436, PO 437, and 
PO 438. 


Russian Lanouace. Each student in the program will complete 15 hours 
of the Russian language. It is strongly recommended that the student also 
complete an additional 15 hours in the Russian language and use it as one of 
his minors. 
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Special Requirements and Symbols for 
Departmental Majors 
Majors are offered in seven curricula as indicated below. The first letter 


in each symbol identifies the student's curriculum; the last two letters indicate 
his major. 





FA 
= 
FI 2 
FH 
: a Oe: ee 
o 3 ss) e & 2 
z = 5 zz = 3 
ft pd BS oa caine) 
oo is CC oe me Gace 
Majors 
Undeclared GC PL PD PM OP HA PV 
Art GAT 
Biology GBI LBI DBI MBI OBI HBI 
Chemistry GCH LCH DCH MCH OCH HCH 
Economics GEG LEG DEG MEG OEG HEC VEC 
English GEH LEH DEH MEH OEH HEH VEH 
Foreign 
Language GFL LFL DEL MFL OFL HFL VFL 
Geography GGY LGY DGY MGY OGY HGY VGY 
Geology GGL LGL DGL MGL OGL HGL 
History GHY LHY DHY MHY OHY WHHY VHY 
Journalism GJM LJM DJM MJM OjJM HJM VJM 
Mathematics GMH LMH DMH MMH OMH HMH VMH 
Philosophy GPA LPA DPA MPA OPA HPA VPA 
Physics GPS LPS DPS MPS OPS HPS 
Political Science GPO LPO DPO MPO OPO HPO vPO 
Psychology GPG LPG DPG MPG OPG’ HPG 
Sociology GsY LSY DSY MSY OSY HSY VSY 
Speech 


Communication GSC LSC. Dsc MSC OSC HSC VSC 





Students in these majors should consult with their advisers regularly to plan 
their major work, clear prerequisites, and take their major courses according 
to departmental schedule. A minimum of 35 hours is required in each major. 
All courses must normally be numbered 200 or above. 

Tue Art Major. The Arts and Sciences student selecting an art major will 
take AT 105-106-107 and AT 181-182 among his requisites and electives. 
The major will include AT 222, AT 227, AT 305, AT 338, and AT 339, plus 
20 additional hours in art courses at the 200 level or above as approved by his 
adviser. (See also curricula in Fine Arts and Visual Design in the School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts.) 

‘Tue Biococy Mayor. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major in 
biology will take BI 101-102-103, CH 108-104-105 or CH 111-112-113, including 
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labs, and MH 160-161 among his requisites; and CH 207-208-209 including labs, 
PS 205-206 among his requisites or on his minors. The major will include BY 
$00, BY 306, BY 406, ZY 300 and ZY 310 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen 
from the following: BY 309, BY 405, BY 410-411, BY 413-414-415-416, ZY 301, 
302-303-304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 401, ZY 409, ZY 411, ZY 420, ZY 42)422, 
ZY 424, and ZY 450. (See also Special Curriculum in Biology in the School of 
Agriculture.) 

‘Tue Cuemistey Mayor. A chemistry major in the General Curriculum 
will take CH 103-104-105 and labs (or CH 111-112-113), MH 160-161-162 among 
his requisites; and PS 205-206 (or PS 220-221-292) among his requisites or on 
a minor. The major will include CH 204-205, CH 207-208-209 and labs, plus 10 
additional hours of chemistry on the 300-400 level. (See also Special Curriculum 
in Chemistry.) 

Tue Economics Major. An Arts and Sciences student selecting a major 
in economics will take MH 159-16] or MH 160-161 during his freshman year, 
EC 200, EG 202, and EC 274 during his sophomore year, and 1E 205 or 
MN 207 during his junior or senior year. In addition the major will include 
EC $60, EC 451, EC 454, and EC 456, plus 15 additional hours to be chosen 
from the following: EC 350, EC 402, EC 444, EC 445, EC 446, EC 452, EC 453, 
EC 455, EC 457, EC 458, EC 459, EC 460, EC 462, EC 464, EC 465, EC 471, 
EC 474, EC 475, EC 485, AS 460. (See also Curriculum in Economics in tht 
School of Business.) 


‘Tue ENcLish Major. The major will take EH 253-254-255, twenty hours 
of foreign language preferably in one language, and five hours of history 
(English or European). In addition, the student should work out a balanced 
program with his English faculty adviser. This program should include: (a) EH 
390, EH 401, or EH 441; (b) three courses selected from different periods, 
each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. fiction, poetry, 
drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature jof differ: 
ent ages. 

Tue Foretcs Lancuace Major. A major will consist of 35 hours in one 
language at a level higher than the initial three quarters (i5 hours) offered 
by the Department of Foreign Languages. A minor will consist of 15 hours 
in one language at a level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours). 
A student may major in one foreign language and minor in one other. In no 
instance may more than 80 hours of foreign languages be used toward 4 
bachelor's degree. For advanced placement, see page 20. 


Tue Grockaruy Major. An Arts and Sciences student selecting a major 
in geography will take GY 102 and GY 203 during his sophomore year and, in 
addition, a minimum of 35 hours in geography courses including GY 201, GY 
305, GY 330, GY 400, and GY 405. (See also Curriculum in Geography in the 
School of Business.) 


Tue Grotocy Major. A major in geology will take (1) a minimum of 
35 hours in geology courses numbered at the 200-level or above, (2) mathe 
matics through MH 163, and (3) a minimum of one year each in two of the 
following: (a) biological sciences, (b) chemistry, or (c) physics (students select 
ing the sequence PS 220-221-222 should also take MH 264). Minor sequences, 
where applicable, should be chosen with the advice and consent of the depart- 
mental adviser so as to strengthen the student's major field and/or area of 
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intended specialization in employment after graduation, (See also Special Cur- 
ticulum in Geology.) 

‘Tux History Major. Prerequisites are HY 101-102-103. In addition, the 
major must include HY 201-202 and at least 25 hours of history courses num- 
bered at the 300-level or above. The student should consult the History De- 
partment each quarter of his junior and senior years regarding completion of 
his major and minor fields. 

‘Ti, Journatism Major. Thirty-six hours of course work in journalism 
are required for the major. JM 221, JM 223, JM 224, JM 322 and JM 421 
must be taken by all majors. The additional 11 hours must include either JM 
$28 or JM 465 plus JM 422, JM 423 (Journalism Workshop, six hrs.), or 
JM 425. (Journalism Internship, six hrs.). Students majoring or minoring in 
journalism should consult the journalism faculty about their programs of study. 
JM 291 should be scheduled during the sophomore year. 

‘Tue Matuematics Major. A mathematics major in the General Curricu- 
lum should take MH 160 or MH 161, as appropriate, during his first quarter 
and complete the freshman calculus sequence MH 161-162-163 as early in his 
program as possible. He then will meet his major requirements by following 
‘one of two plans. Plan I is oriented toward theoretical mathematics and under 
it a student must take the courses MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, MH 331-332, 
MH 420.421, plus two additional approved upper-division mathematics courses. 
This plan may be used to prepare for graduate study in mathematics. Under 
Plan TI a student must take MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, MH 331, MH 418, 
MH 420, MH 460, MH 467, plus one additional approved upper-division course. 
This program provides appropriate preparation in mathematics for a computer- 
related career, A suitable minor may be based on courses taught in the School 
of Engineering. A mathematics minor may not include courses numbered in 
the 280's or 480's. (See also Special Curriculum in Mathematics.) 


Tue Pxuiosopuy Mayor. A major will take PA 210 and 211 during his 
freshman or sophomore year. In addition he will include 35 hours in philosophy 
courses, at least 10 hours of which must be chosen from 300-level courses and 
15 hours of which must be from 400-level courses. Majors should consult the 
department concerning specific courses, minor areas, and electives. The student 
wishing to major in philosophy must have his program specifically approved 
by his departmental adviser. 

‘Tue Prrysics Mayor. A physics major in the General Curriculum will take 
mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore year, and MH 
264 among his electives or on a minor. While not required, MH 265 and MH 
266 are recommended during his junior year. Ten hours in another natural 
science (with laboratory) must be completed. The major will include PS 205- 
206, and PS 210 (or PS 220-221-229, and PS $20), PS 217, PS 300, PS 301 or 
PS 302, PS 303 or PS 304, and PS 805. Students electing a minor in physics 
will take PS 205, PS 206, and PS 210, (or PS 220, PS 221, PS 222, and PS $20). 
(See also Special Curricula in Physics and Applied Physics.) 

Tue Pouricat Science Mayor. The major will consist of 35 hours of 
Political science beyond the 200 level of which at least 10 hours must be at the 
400 level. 

Tue PsycHotocy Mayor. A major will take 36 hours of psychology which 
will include PG 211-212, PG 215, at least nine hours of experimental psy- 
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chology, and 16 hours of psychology courses at the 400 level. In addition he 
must complete MH 161 and preferably MH 162, as well as VM 220-221 or other 
science requisites approved by his adviser. 

Tue Sociococy Mayor. A major will consist of a minimum of 40 hours 
of sociology courses following SY 201. hese courses must include SY 202 or SY 
370, SY 203, SY 220, and SY 309 or SY 402. In the selection of the remaining 
sociology courses to complete the major, the student is encouraged to consult 
with faculty advisers in the Department so as to take those courses most helpful 
for the attainment of the student's particular objectives. 


Tue Sreecn Communication Major. The areas of speech communication 
are (a) fundamentals, (b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) mass com 
munication, (e) speech pathology and audiology, and (f) group communication. 
A student may elect to pursue a general course of study by taking SC 200, 
SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional hours with at least one course in the areas 
of c,d, e, and f; or he may emphasize speech pathology and audiology by taking 
SC 200, SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional hours primarily in area e; or he 
may emphasize mass communication by taking SC 200, SC 201, SC 202, SC 230, 
SC 235, SC 234 or SC 338, SC 436 or SC 438 or SC 439, and five hours in 
area c or f, 


Pre-Professional Curricula 


Pre-professional programs are offered in prelaw, predentistry, preamedi- 
cine, pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre- 
physical therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-yeterinary medicine. 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited pro- 
fessional law schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor's degree, # 
good scholastic record, and a good score on the national Law School Admission 
Test. The pre-law student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead 
of the date when he expects to enter law school. 

A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited law 
school short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor's degree by com- 
pleting the first three years of this curriculum (including the special require- 
ments listed below) and the freshman year of law school. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
The student will follow the General Curriculum and will take EC 200 as 
one course in Group Requisite I. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

During the junior and senior years, the pre-law student should complete 
his major requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours 
each, or a double minor of at least 30 hours, and additional work to total 201 
hours. He should take EC 202, ACF 215, EH 390, HY 306, HY 471, PO 401 
or PO 402, and SC 202 or SC 311 in his major, minor, requisites, or electives. 
Recommended in addition to these are SC 278 and an additional course in 
political science. 

‘Total — 201 quarter hours 
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Major in the Pre-Law Curriculum 


The Pre-Law Adviser will guide the student concerning law school ad- 
mission requirements, and the department in which the student majors will 
advise him in his major work. Majors are: 


Bacwetor of Arts: English, Foreign Language, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communi- 
cation. 

Bacuetor or Science: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography. Geology, 
Mathematics, and Physics. 

Upon selection of a major, a student should check over all of its require- 
ments and utilize Group Requisites I, II, HI, and IV as much as possible to 
clear lower level requisites during his freshman and sophomore years. (See 
Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 103.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD), Pre-Medicine (PM), 
and Pre-Optometry (OP) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to 
prepare students for the rigorous demands of American medical, dental, and 
optometry schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high 
scholastic competence and performance. Students must strive for a B-plus 
four-year college record to attain good promise of being selected by a pro- 
fessional school. 

The bachelor's degree is required by most dental and medical schools for 
admission; however, should an outstanding student gain admission to a dental 
or medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. degree 
by completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, induding 
the special requirements listed as (a) under the junior and senior years below, 
@ total of 157 quarter hours, and the freshman year of professional school. 

Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to an 
accredited school of optometry before graduation may qualify for the combina- 
tion B. S. degree by one of the following methods: (1) completing successfully 
the first nine quarters of this curriculum including the special requirements 
listed as (a) under junior and senior years below, a total of 157 quarter hours, 
plus the freshman year of professional optometry school; or (2) completing 
successfully the first two years of this curriculum, a total of 111 quarter hours, 
plus three years of professional optometry school. 

The Predental-Premedical Advisory Commitice will guide the student 
concerning professional school admission requirements, but the department in 
which the student majors will guide him in his major work. A student in 
pre-dentistry or pre-medicine should take the national Dental Aptitude Test 
or the Medical College Admission Test at least a year in advance of the date 
he plans to enter professional school, and follow with an application to. the 
professional school of his choice. The student should seek information from 
the Predental-Premedical Advisory Committee concerning procedures he must 
follow to obtain the necessary committee evaluation and recommendation to 
the professional school to which he seeks admission early in his junior year. 
Forms and instructions are available in the office of the Dean of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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The Pre-Optometry student should write for an official bulletin from each 
of the professional schools of his choice during his freshman year, and discuss 
with the Pre-Optometry Adviser any special requirements of those particular 
schools. He should make official application for admission to the professional 
schools about a year in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 











First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
CHM General Chemistry —5 CH 112 General Chemistry 5 CH 118 General Chemiury — 3 
2 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 MH I6S An. 5 
re ith Eneisk Comp. iy 10g English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 1103 ‘World History HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History 3 
OTC or electiv 1 ROTC or elective —_ 
TE. Fhpiicd Education —1 PE Phyveal' Education 1 PE’ Phiaeel Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY, 101 Prin, Biol, k Lab. 5 BE 102 Plant Biology & Lab. 5 BL 108 Animal Biol, & Lab. 
CH 208 Organic Chem. & 











nic Chem. H 209 Organic C ry 
= 5 BS. 210 Medern Phisier 
PS 205 Intr. Fics — 3 Ps 206 tne, Physi 5 EH Literature 
iterature® —___$ EH Literature 8 ROTC or elective 
ROTC ‘or clective —————1 ROTC or elective ————t 


"EH 258-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following 
special requirements: (a) CH 204 and Lab, CH 407, CH 408, EH 390, PG 211. 
PG 212, PO 209, PO 401 or PO 402, SY 201, ZY 300, ZY 302, one 200-level 
philosophy course, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected from 
those listed under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors 
on page 103. Other recommended courses are BY $00, EC 200, EC 202, FL 
through the elementary level as a minimum (see page 281), GL 101, GL 102, 
HY 306, IE 204, MH 264, MH 265, PG $30, SC $11, SY 202, SY 208, SY 207, 
ZY 301, ZY 310, ZY 420, ZY 424, and/or 300-400 level courses in English, his: 
tory, philosophy, political science, and sociology. 


Total — 209 quarter hours 


A student should become acquainted with the special requirements for his 
major (see page 101) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses 
required in his major. 


Curriculum in Pre-Hospital and Health Services 
Administration (HA) 


This curriculum, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to 
prepare students for admission to graduate schools of health services adminis 
tration which include such diverse fields as hospital administration, health 
planning, rehabilitation, nursing homes, governmental health services, mental 
retardation, mental health, and health association work. Opportunities for 
graduate training are available in some of these areas through the Ph.D. level, 
especially for students interested in careers in research and teaching. 


The student should strive for a college record of B or higher to attain 
reasonable promise of being admitted to a graduate program in the professional 
school of his choice. 

The Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administration Adviser will guide 
the student in curriculum matters and admission requirements to professional 
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schools of hospital administration, but the department in which he majors will 
guide him in his major work. The student should write for an official bulletin 
from each of the professional schools of his choice or from the Association of 
University Programs in Hospital Administration during his freshman year or 
as soon thereafter as possible and discuss with his adviser any special require- 
ments of those particular schools. He should take the appropriate Graduate 
Record Examination and make application for admission to the professional 
sae of his choice about a year in advance of the expected date of matricu- 
tion, 
FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
1 10} Prins, Biol, & Lab, 4 BI 104 Biol. Human Affairs 6 PA | Group Rea. 1 8-5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal, —5 PO 209 American Gov't, —_9 
EH 101 English Comp. EH 102 English Comp, EH 103 English Comp. 8 
HY 101 World History ———3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History s 
ROTC or elective ——_—— ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective ——__1 
PE ~ Physical Educatio PE — Physical Education —1 VE — Physical Education —1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 











EC 200 Economics t 5 EC 202 Economics TL 5 EC 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat, 5 
AGF 21 Prins. of ACF 212 Prins. of SY. 201 Inte. to. Sociology —5 

‘Accounting 5 Accounting 5 PG 212 Prychology, 3 
+ roup Reg 5 PG 211 Psychology ————5 EH Literature* ———__3 
H Literature® EH Literature* 3 ROTC or Elective 1 








ROTC or elective "1 ROTC or Ekeetive <1 
“EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following 
special requirements; (a) MN $10, MN 341, MN 346, PO $25, PO 401 or PO 
402, SY 418, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected from those 
listed under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on 
page 103. Other recommended courses are ACF $10, AGF 311, ACF $12, ACF 
$20, ACF 410, EG 850, EC 360, EG 444, EC 445, EC 451, EC 454, EC 456, 
EC 460, EC 462, EC 465, EC 485, EH 141, EH $57, EH 358, FL through the 
¢lementary level as a minimum (see page 281), IE 201, MN 207, MN 342, 
MN 440, MN 442, MN 449, MN 481, MN 482, MT 331, MT 485, MT 436, 
PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 2I4, PA 216, PA 370, PA 415, PA 417, 
PG $30, PG 461, PO 210, PO 381, PO 402, SY 202, SY 203, SY 204, SY 304, 
SY 309, SY $10, SY 311, SY 401, SY 402, SY 404, SY 405, PO $28, SY 408, 
VM 220, and VM 221 are highly recommended, 


‘Total — 203 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Requistre I, A 200-level philosophy course. 


Group Reguistre 11. EH 345 or EH 890 or SC 311. 


‘A student should become acquainted with the special requirements for 
his major (see page 101) to begin as early as possible the aligument of courses 
required in his major. 


Curriculum in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT ) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to pro- 
fessional schools of occupational therapy. The student should strive for a 
good college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected by the pro- 
fessional school of his choice. 


no School of Arts and Sciences 


The Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
matters and professional school admission requirements. The student should 
write for official bulletins from the professional schools of his choice early in 
his freshman year and discuss with his Adviser any special requirements of those 
particular schools, He should make official application for admission to the 
professional schools about a year in advance of the expected date of matricuy 
lation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
BI 101 Pring, Biol. & Lab.5 BI 10% Animal Biology Group Req. I 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 Seid} Group Req. HT 85 
Bet 101 Enuliah Comp. 3 T DP. 3 
HY 101 World History 3 5 
ROTC! oF Elect 4 —} 


Physical Education — 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PG 211 Psychol ——— +}. FC 318 Perbolagy — 3 
SY 200 Tuer. sembly 8 ca. V 85 


FCD 307 Growth and Devel 
of —_—_4 
Citerature™™ 3 

ROTC® or Elective 1 

“Students not taking Basic ROTG will substitute PO 209 and a one-hour elective. 

***EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


Total — 107 quarter hours 











GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Requisire I. AT 105 or AT 181. 
Grovur Requisite Il, BI 102 or VM 220. 
Group Reguisrre II. A course in art, music, or speech communication. 
Grour Reguisrre IV. A course in physical sciences or logic. 
Grour Requisite V. SY 203 or SY 305. 
Group Requisrre VI. A course in the behavioral sciences. 
Group Reguisrre VII. PG 215 or SY 220. 


Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses 
from alternate group requisites listed above, subject to additional specific 
requirements of the chosen professional schools. Also recommended are one 
‘or more 200-level courses in philosophy and other courses in the humanities 
and social sciences. 


Curriculum in Pre-Phygical Therapy (PT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to pro- 
fessional schools of physical therapy. The student should strive for a good 
college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected by the professional 
school of his choice. 


The Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum 
matters and professional school admission requirements. The student should 
write for official bulletins from the physical therapy schools of his choice 
early in his freshman year and discuss with his Adviser any special require- 
ments of these particular schools. He should make official application for 
admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the expected 
date of matriculation. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter ‘Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 General’ Chemainey 5 CH 112 General Chemistry 5 CH 119 General Chemistry 5 
MH 160 Pre. Cal, w, Trig. —5 MH 161 An, Geom. i 15 Group Req. I 3-5 















EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. 
HY {01 World Hisory 8 HY 102 World History 3 HY 108 World History 
ROTC? of Elective 1 ROTC® or Elective —_ _ 1 ROTC®* or Elective —_ 


PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BL 103 Animal Biol. & Lab..& PG 21% Psych 
Group. PG 211 Psychology Group 
PS 205 Inu. Phy PS 206 Intr. Physic Group 
eH ‘Literature’ EH Literature’ cee es | Literature’ 
ROTC? cr elective ROTC? or Elective 1} ROTG® on Elective 


‘Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and a one-hour elective, 
**EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-202, 


Total — 107 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 
Grove Requisire I. A course in art, music, or philosophy. 
Grour Reguistre Il. MH 267, PG 215, or SY 220. 
Grour Regquistre III. A course in anthropology or sociology. 


BI 101 Pring. Biol. & Lab, y 
Gi Req. I 









Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses 
in the humanities and social sciences, subject to additional specific requirements 
of the chosen professional schools. Especially recommended are FL through 
the elementary level as a minimum (see page 281), PO 210, SY 201, SY 203 
and/or a 200-level course in philosophy. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


The curriculum in pre-pharmacy is designed to meet the requirements for 
admission to the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredit- 
ed by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Complete informa- 
tion about the professional curriculm in pharmacy may be found on page 197, 

To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must complete 
the basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (C) average or better and 
receive approval of his application for admission by the Admissions Committee 
of the School of Pharmacy. A student who does not qualify for admission to 
the School of Pharmacy after completion of eight quarters in pre-pharmacy at 
Auburn University but who meets University continuation in residence require- 
ments may continue to register in pre-pharmacy only by special permission of 
the Deans of Pharmacy and Arts and Sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 








CH 109 Fund. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem, & Lab. 5 BI 101 Prins, Biol. & Lab. 5. 
MIt 160 Pre-Cal. w. ‘Tri S MALI An Gece Gate SCH lob Fund) Chem £bab-8 
Fit 10! English Comp. ——"$_ EH 102 English Comp. EH 103 English Comp, 3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History ——3 HY 103 World History —— 
ROTC of elective "1 ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective 1 
PE Physical Education —1 PE” “Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BI 108 Animal Biol. & Lab..5 CH 204 An, Chem. & Lab.—5 
CH 208 Organic Chem. PS 206 Intr. Physics 5 
———o Group Req. 1 3.5 

5 Group Req. IIE —3-: 
ROTC or Elective — 1 





wr Plant Biol. & Lab.— 
CH 207 Organic Chem, 
& Tab, 


and Lab. 
Group Req. I ___3-! PS 205 Intr. Physics 

pPY to) Pharm. Orient. — 2 Group Wee 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective — 
Total — 108 quarter hours 
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The order in which three and five-hour group requisites are scheduled 
may be interchanged; these four courses are to be selected from the sub- 
jects in Groups 1, Il, and III listed below. 


Group Reguistre I, A minimum of six hours of humanities and fine arts 
(induding one or more courses of literature) to be selected from the following: 
AR 360, AT 338, EH 253-254 or EH 260-26], EH 340, FI. through the ele 
mentary level as a minimum (see page 281), MU 373, MU 374. 


Grour Reguisire TI. A minimum of three hours of philosophy to be 
selected from the following: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 
216, PA 830. 


Group Requisite III, A minimum of three hours in the behavioral and 
social sciences to be selected from the following: PG 211, PO 209, PO 309, 
SY 201, SY $11. 


Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The pre-veterinary medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to students 
who are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under the Regional Plan 
of the Southern Regional Education Board. Minimum requirements for ad- 
mission to the School of Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as 
listed below (128 quarter hours) . 

The student will be guided by the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers 
regarding preparation for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Should he declare a major, he will be advised by the department in which 
he majors. 

Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school by February 15 preceding the admission 
date. A minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required for admission; D 
grades in required academic courses are not acceptable, All course requirements 
must be completed by the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of ad- 
mission. (For further information, see School Veterinary Medicine on page 
198,) 





First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 
CH 108 Fund. Chem. & Lab..§ CH 104 Fund. Chem, & Lab; § BE 101 Pring Biol. & Lab. 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 5 MHI6l An. Geom. & Cal. 5 CH 105 Fund. Chem, & Lab..5 
3 EH EH 108 English Comp. —__$ 
HY 103 World History ——$ 
1 


1 1 
Pe” Physical ‘Education —1 PE Phyvical ‘Education —1 


BE 108 Animal Biol. & Lab. ADS 204 Anim. Biochem. 
Ne sa 
Page Shem Es eet at Medical Vocabulary 
PS_205 Inte. Physics 5 CH 208 Chem. & 























ROTC or elective ENE a 5 
PS 206 Intr. Physics Ej 
ROTC or elective 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
7X $00 Genetic, —____5 CH 204 An. Chem. 1 CH 316 Chem. 
Req. 1) 5 Lab. FL UI F 





————_—____5 foreign Langu: 
ADS s02 eed and Foctiag —3 FL Foreign Language 5 
BY'00 Gens Microbislom® <5 PS 210 Moder Phys 8 3 
Group Requisite TH $ Soap Reet 
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GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Requisite I, These requisites must be earned in humanities and 


fine arts, and the social sciences to meet the Liberal Education requirements of 
the University. 


Group Reguisrre II. ADS 200, AS 361, CH 204, CH 205, CH 209, CH 316, 
EC 200, MN 341, MN 842, EH 258-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, EH 350, EH 357, 
EH 358, EH 390, FL (see Degree Options below and page 281), HY 201, 
HY 202, MH 163, MH 264, PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PH 301, PG 
211, PG 212, PO 210 or PO 309 or PO 325, PS 210, SC 202, SY 201, SY 203, 
ZY 404. 


Grour Requisite II]. These requisites are to be chosen from courses 
offered by the following departments: AR, BY, TH, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, 
PA, PG, PS, SC, SY, and ZY. EED 310 may also be taken, 

*Decrex Orrtons. Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science 
degree by completing the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including 
foreign language through the first intermediate course, plus (1) successfully 
completing the freshman year of the School of Veterinary Medicine, or (2) 
forty hours of Group Requisite II and nine hours of Group Requisite III, or 
(3) completing the requirements for a major to be selected from those listed 
under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors on page 
103. Options (2) and (3) must add up fo a total of 201 quarter hours, 


Special Curricula 


Special curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include 
chemistry, chemistry with biochemistry option, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public adminis- 
tration. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 

The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students 
desiring careers in both pure and applied chemistry. 

Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with 
advanced courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for 
their cultural value, and must be approved by the department head. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 









First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
112 Ger 1 Chemistry _5 CH 118 General Chemistry —5 
Mat 1b) Sie Geome Cal GHZ General Chemesy —$ Sit 168 An Geom. ke Cal, —& 
EH 101 English Comp, PH 102 English Comp. ——$ EH 108 English, 
10! World Hi os HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History 
ROTe ot ey ——] ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective —— 








CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab. 5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry —5 
MH 264 An. Geom. & PS 221 Gen. Physics TT —__4 PS 222 Gen. Physics IIT 4 

i 5 MH 265 Lin. Diff, Equations.$ MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebras 
PS 220 Gen. Physics 4 Api elective 3 Approved elective —3 
ROTC or elective 1. ROTC or elective —___1_ ROTC or elective ——___ 
PE ~ Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education —1 


lt 


First Quarter 
CH 304 Organic Chemist 
EH 407 Physical Chemistry. 
FL German?* 


‘Approved elect,***—: 


=) 
=5 


3 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Querter 

CH 905 Organic Chemistry 5 

CH 408 Physical Chemistry 

FL German** ___5, 
‘Approved elect. 3 





Third Quorter 
CH 409 Phypica! | Chemistry 5 
‘German** — 
PS 805 Modern. Phvaics 6 
‘Approved e! | 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
**German through the first intermediate course, (See page 281.) 





or senior year. 


A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives in the juntor 
Students will be certified to the American Chemical Society as Certified Graduates 


when they have made up the electives for which advanced ROTC was substituted. 


CH 404 Organic Anal 
(Qual) 
CH 410 Inter. Inorg. Chem. 


ap Reaulalie: — 
Elective 





5 
5 
5 
3 





SENIOR YEAR 
CH 411 Inter. Inorg. Chem. 5 
CH 412 Chem. Thermo- 
% ania ee 
8 
ha ——— 
Total — 205 quarter aks 


Grour Reouisrre. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
















APPROVED ELECTIVES 








CH 413 Anal, Chemistry 5 
Elective. —— 5 


Elective 
Elective 











EH 259-254-255 EH 260-261-262 ____ 8-3-1 i PO 209 American Government —— —s { 
EH. 380 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays EG 200 General Economies ——s 
EH 4365 Southern Literature —— en 3 ECG 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
TH $13 Theatre Appreciation 1 ——______3 Contemporary America ae | 
MU 373 Materia of Music 3 GY 80% Geography of the Soviet Union 3 
MU 574 Masterpieces of Music 3 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ———___5 
HY 201 History of U.S, PG 211 Psychology 
HY 202 History of U.S. ~ 
Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(Biochemistry Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quorter Second Querter Third Quarter 
CH U1 General Chemistry 5 CH 112 General Chemistry —5 CH 119 General yee 5 
MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal 5 MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal. —5 MH 163 An. Geom, & Cal. —5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp, __$_ EH_ 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History — 3 HY 102 World History 8 HY _ 103 World History —3 
ROTC or elective ROTC or elective ROTC or elective 1 





PE Physical Education 


CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab, 5 
Geom. 


MH 04 An. & 


s 
Ps 200 Gen. Phyo T———4 
ROTC or elective —__ 1 








BI 10 Animal Biol. & Lab.5 
CH 804 Organic Chemistry —5, 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry —5 

‘Approved elect, 3 
CH 418 Biochemistry —___5 
FL German** —__5 
EH 890 


Ady. Composition — 5 
‘Approved elect. 





i 
Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab, _5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics If 4 
MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations 3 

Elective 3 
ROTC or elective 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH $05 Organic Chemistry 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry —5 
ZY 301 Compara. Anatomy 5 


PE 








at 








Approved elect. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

CH 419 Biochemistry —___5 

FL German** —__5 
Grotip Reauisit 


Approved elect. —_3 





PE” “Physical Edveation 





BL 101 Prins, of Biol 
(pean 
CH 303 Organic Chemistry —5 
PS 222 Gen. Physics 11 4 
ROTC or elective ———__-1 





CH 409 Physical Chemistry 
BY 00 Gen, Microbiology 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology —5 

‘Approved elect. 





CH 420 Biochemistry 
Fl. German** 


Approved elec 
Approved elect. 






*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take 160 without credit. 
**German through the first intermediate course. (See page 287.) 


Group Reguistre. E 


Total — 204 quarter hours 
C 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
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APPROVED ELECTIVES 


EH 259.254.255 or EH 260-261-262__3-3-3. PO 209 American Government —______5 

EH 550 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays 3 EG 200 General Economics —_—_ 

EH 865 Southern Literature ——_______§__ EG. 208 Socio-Economic Foundations of 

TH 313 Theatre Appreciation 3 ‘Contemporary America — —___3 
preciation of Music — GY 803 Geography of the Soviet Union ___3 

MU 374 Masterpieces, of Music ——_ SY 201 Introduction to Sociology —__5 


HY 201 Hi f U. 
HY 202 History of PG 211 Psychology 












Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The science of geology utilizes many concepts of other basic sciences in 
order to provide a basis for systematic study of the planet Earth. Today, more 
than ever before, the average citizen is aware of the role of geology and the 
geologist in almost every aspect of everyday life. 

The undergraduate special curriculum in geology prepares the student 
broadly in all aspects of geological processes and principles. This should enable 
him to make a more intelligent selection of a graduate program of study that 
will permit specialization in one or more of the many aspects of the science — 
economic geology, geophysics, geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground 
water geology, or environmental geology, as well as other special fields from 
astrogeology to oceanography. Employment for the geologist ranges from fed- 
eral and state service through university or college and industrial programs to 
private consulting. 

‘The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also geology major and 
minor under Special Requirements and Symbols for Departmental Majors.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

































First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
GL. 101 Intr. Geology 15 GL. 102 Intr. 1L___5 MH 163 An. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal EH 108 English Comp. 3 
EH 10) English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. HY 103 Warld History 3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History lective 8-5 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective _____1_ ROTC or elective —___} 
PE ~ Physical Education —1 PE — Physical Education —1 PE — Physical Education —1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH Chemistry* ______5 BI_ 101 Biology 5 BI 102 or 10% Biology —__5 
MI 264 An. Geom, & CH Chemistry? 5 CH Chemistry* 5 

Cal. 5 EH Literatures* 3 PO 240 State ‘Gov’ 
PO 209 American Gov't. 5 GL 201 Geol. Field Methods 2 EH Literature’ 
EH Literature** ___3_ ROTC or elective ______1_ ROTC or elective 
ROTC or elective —— 1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

GL 301 Mi I 5 GL 302 Mineralogy 11 5 GIL. 312 Paleobotany 
GL 310 History of Life ——5 GU 311 Paleotool ==. PS: 





PS” Physics*** 


5 PS 
Group Requisite —3-5 














SENIOR YEAR 


GI. 401 Sed.-Sed. Pet. 5 GL 402 Str. Geot. Prins. 5 GL 408 Ign. & Met-Pet. __5 
Minor [ _—__5 Minor 1 ——_5 GL. 411 Stratigraphy 5. 
Minor I 5 Minor 11 —__5. ‘Miner 11 ____ 


“Preferably CH 111-112-113, but another 15-hour sequence of general chemistry (including 
Jabs) may be substituted with’ approval of departmental adviser, 
**EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, 
***The 12-hour sequence PS 220-221-222, but a 15-hour physics sequence be substituted 
with approval of departmental adviser. a et a ein 


Total — 202 quarter hours 
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GROUP REQUISITES AND MINORS 
Group Reguistres. A course in music, theatre, art, speech communication, 
or journalism. 
Minors. Two 15-hour minors (or one 30-hour double minor) should be 
selected from those listed under the General Curriculum with the advice and 
approval of the student's departmental adviser. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology, is designed for men and women who wish to prepare for clinical 
and other laboratory positions in such fields as public health and bacteriology. 
Most of the graduates in this curriculum enter the field of clinical medicine 
as medical technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medi- 
cal Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an ap- 
proved hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technolo- 
gists written examination. 


The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements 
include successful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology 
curriculum, one year’s satisfactory internship in a hospital approved by the 
American Society of Clinical Pathologists and by the Head of the Chemistry 
Department of Auburn University, and successful completion of the examina- 
tion by the National Registry of Medical Technologists. Through completion of 
this examination, the candidate attains the status of Registered Medical Tech- 
nologist. 

Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring 
into medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology curriculum 
one academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship. (2) Transfers 
from other institutions who choose the medical technology option must com- 
plete the second and third years of the laboratory technology curriculum at 
Auburn prior to internship. 


First Quarter Second Quorter 
BI 101 Prins. of Biol. BL, 103 Animal Biol & Lab._5 
& Lab. 112 Gen. 


= 5 cH 5 
CH 1) Gen, Chem. & Lab 3 SH 101 Engst Coe Gee. a 


PE Physical 





CH 207 | Oreanic 


gee Re 
Ps 205 fur Physi 8 PS. 206 fate” Phinics 
EH 103 English Comp. ———3_ VM 220 Human | Anatomy 


JUNIOR YEAR 
GH {18 Biochemistry ———_5.. OR 419 Biochemistry. 5 
LT 301 Hematology ——___5 LT 404 Immunology 1 


Y 302 Med. SMictobiology —3 ZV Ati Gens Parasitology 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History 8 








First Quarter 
ZY 308 Mi es 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 
Appenved eh ee 
LT 402 Seminar ____3 


Total — 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quorter 


BY 428 Public, Health —_5 
9 SFE Ape. 06 ae 
Peet, —10 


205 quarter bours 


7 


Third Quarter 
LT 405 immunology 11 
EF 128 Hop. tae’ Practices 
ZX 409 Histology ——__5 


Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 


EH, 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 3-5. 


French or 


German 
EH 350 shakespeare’ Grestew™ Playa 


EH 865 Southern Literature —_ 


HH 313 Theatre Appreciation 


Music 


MU 373 Appreciation 
Nas Music 


MU 374 Masterpieces of 
HY 201 History of U-S. 





APPROVED ELECTIVES 














HY 202 History of U.S. 5 
55 PO 209 American Government ——__5 
$ EC 200 General Economics SS} 
3 EG 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of 
3 ‘Contemporary America —__5 
3 GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union ___3 
3 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology —____5 
5 PG 211 Psychology 


‘*French or German through the elementary level as a minimum. (Sec page 281.) 


Curriculum in Law Enforcement (LE) 
The curriculum in law enforcement is designed to prepare students who 
plan careers in the supervision and administration of law enforcement agencies. 
Completion of this curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


First Quarter 
OY 102 Baten. ot Coogriete 8 


EH 101 English Com 3 
HY 101 World History ———3 
ROTG or elective ——__1 
PE ~ Physical Education —1 








ACE 211 Inu. Accounting. —5 
0. 209 ‘American Gov't. | 5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Group Req. 1 ___5 


EH 102 Engith Comp a 
HY 102 World History 


ROTC or elective 
PE Physical Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ACF 212 Intr. Accounting —5 
PO 210 State Gov't 5 










Third Quorter 

Group Req. 1 ___ 

Group Req. 11 
EH 103 h_ Comp. 
HY 108 World History = 
ROTC or elective 








Leltatadren 


PO 323 Municipal Gov't. 
SY 201 Intr. 











En” tener —8 Group Ri Group ‘Rea 
Fe 211 Prychology ————"s Thersures 3 EH Literature 
OTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective _______1 ROTC or elective 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Economics 1 ___5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 PG $30 Social Paychology 4 
FO 425 Public Admin. ———s LE $60 Surv. of Law Eat. LE 362 Criminal Invest. ——5 
SY 204 Social Behavior ———5 SY 308 Juvenile Deling. 5 SY 302 Criminology 5 
Group Req. 1V 3-5 Elective ——— 3-5 Elective 8-5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PO 415 Public Pers. Admin,.3 
Foe a eee age ee eye ee LE 466 Inter. in Law Enfor.5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology ——-5 PO 402 Const. Elective — 3-5 
or Elective 
PO $36 Criminal Justice —_3 
Eecive 35 


Elective 
‘EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
Total — 201 quarter hours 


Group Reguistre I. The student should take (1) one mathematics course 
(MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161) or one natural science course plus 
two of the following philosophy courses: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, 
PA 214, PA 216; or (2) MH 159-161 or MH 160-161; or (3) one natural 
Science course plus one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, 
MH 161). 
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Grour Requisite II. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Reguistre III. The student will choose from the following: CH 101- 
102-104 or CH 103-104 or CH 111-112-118 (including corresponding labora- 
tories), HY 201, HY 202, MH 162, MH 163, PA 210, PG 212, GY 203, JM 
221, SC 202, FL through the elementary level as a minimum (see page 281). 


Group Requisite IV. A course in speech or journalism. 
Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual carreers as mathematicians, The General Curriculum should be used 
by students who prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 100) - 


FRESHMAN YEAR 









First Quorter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL Foreign Language? -5 FL. Foreign Language? — 5 
ME . Geom. 4 MH 16% An, Geom, & Cal. 5 MH 163 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 
EH 101 English Comp. EH 103 English Comp. 3 EH 108 English Comp. 3 
HY lot Werld History ~ 2 World History 3 HY 103 World History 3 
ROTC or elective ROTC of cecive” ——} Rover of clecave 1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Grom, Cal. 8 ME 265 Lin, Itt; Equations. MH $61 Intr. Mod. Alg. 1 
nm, 























ral Sclencet 4-5 Top, in Lis Natural. Science 
EH Phemtners eer! Science ett 
ROTC or elective 1 en Literaturett 
PE Physical Education —1 ROTC or elective 
PE Physical Education 
auce ‘YEAR 
FL Foreign La * ob FL ‘oreign Langa FL Foreign La 5 
Mit 32 tor Mode ign | Mit gss Intr Mod Migs Tit 8 Mit 421 ea (ried 
Hlectivettt 3 MH 420 Anaiysis 1 
Elective 3 Jective 3 Beaune 
SENIOR YEAR 
MH 422 Analysis HT 5 MH Requisite _____5 MH Requisite _____5§ 
MH Requisite 33 Group Requisite ——5 Group Requisite —§ 
Elective 3 Elective 5 Elective 5 
Elective 3 lective —_3 Elective 3 








Completion of two languages, Prench. German, Rusian,. through the firt intermediate 
Fone of these languages through the advanced level. (See page 281.) 
udents not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit, 
+The natural acience requirement may be met by taking PS 220-221-223 or CH 1U-112-113, 
If the V2-hour physica sequence te selected, an additional 3:hour elective will be needed 
the 196-hour requi 

PH 258.204 256 or BM 260-261-262. 

Appropriate electives to meet the interests of the student may be selected in consultation 
with his departmental adviser, 





Total — 196 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 
Group Reguistres, These requisites must be chosen from one of the follow- 
ing areas of social science: economics, education, history, political science, psy- 
chology, or sociology. 





Curriculum in Physics (PS) 
The curriculum in physics has been carefully designed with two objectives. 
It provides a fundamental preparation for careers in the physical and allied 
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sciences, and constitutes an excellent foundation for the pursuit of graduate 
study in physics and related fields. 





Because of the integral role played by physics in modern civilization, Au- 
burn physics graduates find rewarding opportunities in such areas as industrial 
and governmental research and development; chemical, geological, biological, 
and mathematical physics; medical and dental research; and environmental 
preservation and control. Many graduates choose to pursue careers in teaching 
and/or research at the college or university level. 


An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the senior research participa- 
tion wherein investigations of basic experimental problems are undertaken 
under the supervision of senior staff members, Excellent laboratory and library 
facilities are available in support of the problems. chosen. 


Inquisitive students. with exceptional abilities in mathematics and physical 
science and with special aptitudes for research will find the curriculum a chal- 
lenging inducement to test their competence while striving for high goals of 
attainment. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quorter 
CH 103 Fund, Chem. & 


al 5 
MH 161 An. Geom, 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ‘ 

1 











ROTC or elective 
PE Physical Education 





MH 264 An, Geom. & 
Cal. 


Wercet 5 
PS 221 Gen. Physics 17 4 
HY 103 World History 3 

1 





PS. 217 Astronomy —— 
ROTC or elective 











Second Quarter 
CH 104 Fund. Chem, 
| 

MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal. —5 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
HY 101 World History ——_§ 
ROTC or elective 1 
Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FL German*® __§ 
Social Science Elect. 5 

PS 282 Gen. Physic IT 4 
i 


PE 


MH 265 Lin, Diff, Equations 
ROTC or elective 


JUNIOR YEAR 


MH 406 Elem. Partial D.B, — 5 
PS $02 Electronics 





Third Quarter 
MH 16% An, Geom, & Ci 
PS 220 Gen. Physics 1 — 
£H 103 English Comp. — 
HY 102 World History — 
ROTC or elective 
PE Physical Education — 




















PL. Germant* —_ 
PS 805 Intr. Mod. Physics 
MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra 3 
FS 340 Inter, Mechanics 
ROTC of elective — 1 


PS $09 Optien 
ies 
Blectlve 








PS 301 Inter. Elect. & 
M: 


see | 





Elective 
MH 401 Cal, Vector Funct. 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


PS 402 Theor. Physics, 11 
BS 416 Mod. Physics IT 
PS 406 Adv. Lab. T 
Electives 
*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
‘Through the first intermediate course ax a minimum. French or Russian may be sub- 
Mituted. (See page 281.) 


PS 401 Theor. Physics I 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics 1 — 5 
Electives —_— 





PS 404 Thermodynamics 

PS 405 oF PS 435 = 

PS 407 Adv, Lab. 1 —— 
Electives 








Total — 207 quarter hours 
GROUP REQUISITES 











CH 204 Analytical Chemistry ( & abd Ps 
C1 tu7 Phyalal” cheminey PS 408 Nuclear Physica 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry PS 40K Advanced Laboratory 111 
GE 300 Mineralogy 1) BS 409 Init. vo Reactor Phvice 1 

3 ine! s intr. to Reactor Physics 1 
GU 401 Sedimen,-sed. Petrology PS 412 Seminar in Modern Physics 
Gl 402 Str, Geot,. Prin. BS 413 Inte. to X-ray Crystallography 
GL. 403 aaneonn Geclony % Fetrolony PS 414 Electron Optics &' Microscopy 
MH 405 Binge. Math PS 417 Init, to Biophyvicy 

15 Matrix. Theory & Applications ” pyle Se 

MH407 Int, to Gelesitial Mech, PS 425 Prin. Nuclear Energy Systems 
MH 400 Numerical Analysis 1 4S 1D5 Jats: Ae solid Stale 
FS. 304 Applied Spectroscopy PS 470 Heaith Physics 


{Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 
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Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


‘This curriculum provides a solid foundation in physics and in addition 
emphasizes several related technical fields to provide a broader base for persons 
who desire to enter industrial and governmental laboratories following receipt 
of the undergraduate degree. Individuals wishing to pursue graduate work will 
find that this curriculum also provides adequate preparation for advanced study. 


During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are 
designated as Group Requisite I, These are to be chosen from one of the 
following areas: chemistry, geology, aerospace, electrical or mechanical engineer- 
ing, or nuclear science. 

Students anticipating graduate work should complete French, German, or 
Russian through the first intermediate course, as a part of Group Requisite II. 
(See page 121.) 

FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
CH 108 Fund. Chem. & CH 104 Fund. Chem. & lab.5 MH 163 An. Geom. & 

MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 Cal, 1 5 
Mit 161 Amr Geom, & Cal EN 102 English Comp. 3 ps. 220 Gen, Physics T 4 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 HY 101 World History ——_3 EH 103 English Comp, —__5 
ROTC or elective 1 ROTC or elective ——1_ HY 102 World History 3 
PE Physical Education —1 PE — Physical Education 1 ROTC or elective 1 


PE Physical Education —1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 














MH 264 An. Geom. & ME 321 Dyn. of a Particle GL $01 Mineralogy I =5 
Cal —__"____& Ps 222 Gen. Physics IIL PS" 305 Incr. M Physics —5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech. Statics 4 MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equations 3 Group Requisite 1 —3 
FY io) World’ inary —s MA ™° COMO Renu HS ROTC or tleate © ——t 
Sits Poot Lab. 1 ROTC or elective arses 
ROTC ar elective ———_1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Group Requisite T 5 MH 406 Elem. Partial D.E. 5 PS 303 Optics 
PS $00 Inter. Elec. & Mag. 14 PS 302 Electronics "5 PS. 421. Modern Electroni 
MH 401 Cal ‘Vector Funct. PS 301 Inter. Elec. & Group Requisite I 5 
PS 217 Astronomy 2 ee Group Requisite 13 
Group Requisite Ts 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 401 Theor, Physics 15 PS 402 Theor. Physics I 5 PS 404 ‘Thermodynamicy 5 
PS 415 Mod. Physics 13 PS 416 Mod. Physics TL ——5 Bhvsica Rea.eee 
Group Requisite T 5 Group Requisite 1-5 Grup Reauisite 1-6 
Group Requisite I 8 PS 406 Ady. Lab. I 2 PS 407 Ady. Lab. UW ——_2 





students selecting cheminty for tbeit specialization ares (via Group Requisite t) will uke 
CH U1 and CH 12 instead of CH 108 and CH 104, and CH 113 Instead of ME 205, CH 303 
instead of ME 321, and CH $0¢ instead of GL 301. 


“Students not prepared for MH 161 he take MH 160 without credit. 
***Students electing the nuclear science option must take PS 435, Students in other options 
must take PS 405 or PS 435. 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 1 
























AE $02 Airloads —____ ——4 BE 262 Circuits 3 
‘AE 303 Theor. Aerodynamics 1 — EE 322 Comb. Log, Circa = 
AE 304 Theor. Aerodynamics It 4% EE 324 Sequential Machines 3 
AE 400 Viscous Ac lynamica — 4 EE 361 Network Analysis —5 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gasdynamice —_$__EE 362 Linear Systems 5 
AE 415 Jet Propulsion —___ EE 37% Electronics IT 5 
AE 432 Astrodynamics 1 = EE 425 Computer Organization 3 
AE 433 Astrodynamics 11 EE 471 Communications —— 5 

204 Analytical Chem. 1 & GL 302 Mineralogy It — 5 

305 Organic Chemistry GL 401 Sedimen.-Sed. Petrology ——_____5 








GL. 403 Igneous Geology & Petrology ——— 
ME 207 Strength of Materials 1 —— 
ME 304 Engineering Materials, ————__—_ 
ME 322 Dynamicy 1 —— 








409 Physical Chemistry — = 
410 Inter, Inorganic Chemistry 1 — 


3 
3 
H 

407 Bhvaical Chemistry 8 GL. 402 Str. Geot, Pris. 
H 

412 Chemical ‘Thermodynamics 5 


cH 
CH 
cH 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry —— 
cH 
CH 
CH 


MD 
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ME $35 Metall 4 P§ 405 Nuclear Physic ___ = x 
ME $40 Fluid Mech. 1 $ PS 400 tntr, Reactor Physics E———————8 
Me Et ese ese ——————— se gee ea PS —— 
leat Transfer in. S) 
ME 450 Special Problems SPS 410 Health Physi ——F 





}Credit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed. 


GROUP REQUISITES II 
A minimum total of 23 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social 
Sciences area and in the humanities and fine arts area with at least one course 
in each of the two areas. Students planning graduate study should include a 
foreign language in Group Requisite IT as mentioned above; in such case they 
must also take a social science course for at least five hours credit. 


Curriculum in Public Administration (PUB) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for careers in the ad- 
ministration of governmental units. An option in PreCity Management is 
designed to prepare students for graduate work in City Management. This 
program may be worked out with the Public Administration Adviser} 


FRESHMAN YEAR 




















First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 
PA 202 Ethica and Society —5 Group Rea. I __5+5 Group Rea T 3-5 
Group Rea, 35 Group Req. 1 4-5 Group Req. 1 4.5 
EH 101 Englih ‘Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. ——-$ 
HY 101 World History HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History 3 
ROTC or elective —_____1_ ROTC or elective —_ 1 ROTG or elective 1 
PE ~ Physical Education —I1 PE — Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 











ACF 211 Intr, Accounting 5 AGF 212 Incr, Accounting —5 PO 328 Municipal Gov't, 5 
PO 209 American Gov't’ 5 PO 210 State Gov't. 5 SY 202 Social Problems _——_5 
en Cyoue Rea. IT —$-5 S¥, 201 intr. to Sociology Group Rea. IIT —S-§ 
terature® 3 terature* rature® 
ROTC or eiwtive 1 ROTC or cleave ————1_ ROTC or leave t 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PG zi —5 £C 200 Economics I ____5 EG 202 Economics Il ____5 
‘© 825 Public Admin. 5 PG 212 Psychology —___3._ _MN'346 Human Relations —_5 


PO 401 Const, Law 1 ___5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology —— 5 


Elective** 5 
PO 344 Scope and Methods 5 








PO 327 Policy and Admin. —5 
PO 360 Law Enforcement 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
PO 402 Const. Law I 5 
EG 465 Publi Finance —"3 


PO 528 Gov't. & the 
Economy —____3 





*EH 255-254.255 or EH 260-261-262. 
nded, 


**PO 450 is recomme: 


PO 829 The Executive ——_3 
SY 204 Social Behavior 5 


PO 415 Public Pers. Admin. 
MN 440 Organization Theory 5 
PO 418 Admin, Law —_3 

Elective —_—__3-5 


Total — 201 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 
Grour Reguistre 1. The student should take (1) one mathematics 
course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161) or one natural science course 
plus two of the following philosophy courses: PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, 
PA 216; or (2) MH 159-161 or MH 160-161; or (8) one natural science course 
plus one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 159, MH 160, MH 161). 


ity_ Management Pre-Ci 
Le ee Menegoment ee ae, ity, Management Option requires. PO 480. and 
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Grour Requistre II. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, induding 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101- 
104, CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-299. 


Group Reguistre III, The student will choose from the following: CH 
101-102-104 or CH 103-104 (including corresponding laboratories), HY 201, 
HY 202, MH 162, MH 163, PA 210, GY 203, JM 221, SC 202, FL through the 
elementary level as a minimum (see page 281). 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


A curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering. It is an interdiscipli- 
nary curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School 
of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculm Committee. (See page 177.) 


School Of Business 


O. D. Turner, Dean 


H. Ettswortn Steere, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers curricula at the undergraduate level 

leading to the Bachelor of Science in Business Administration degree. 
It also offers work at the graduate level leading to the degrees of Master of 
Business Administration (MBA), Master of Science (MS), and Master of Arts in 
College Teaching (MACT). The Graduate School Bulletin should be referred 
to for more detailed information about work at the graduate level. 


Objectives 


The fundamental objectives of the School of Business are two: (1) to pre 
pare students for managerial leadership careers in business and industrial or- 
Banizations, and (2) to prepare students for responsible citizenship and leader- 
ship roles in society. 


Accomplishment of these basic objectives requires that students acquire 
a sound foundation of work in the basic arts and sciences — including work 
in mathematics, the humanities, social sciences, and the natural sciences. There 
is also required a concentration of work in various functional areas of business 
— accounting, economics, finance, production and personnel management, 
marketing, statistics, and business law. In order to assure a desirable balance 
between courses in the arts and sciences and those in business, all programs 
offered by the School are designed to require that students take approximately 
half the total number of hours required for graduation in subject matter areas 
other than business and economics. 








A number of professional option programs are offered to allow each stu- 
dent the opportunity for a reasonable degree of concentration of study in an 
area of major interest in the junior and senior years. 


Effective managerial leadership in modern organizations requires analytical, 
decision-making, and communications skills, The development of these skills 
is emphasized — to the extent possible — in all business courses. 


Co-operative Education Program 


A co-operative program is offered for business students to provide an 
opportunity for those who desire to integrate academic training with actual 
business experience. For further information about this program, interested 
students should write to the Director, Co-operative Education, 107 Ramsay 
Hall, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 36830. See Co-operative Education 
Program under Special Programs in section for prospective students. 
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Dual Objectives Program With the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Business 
to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Edu- 
cation. Upon completion of all requirements in the School of Business and of 
the Teacher Education Program, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the State Department of Education that the appropriate pro- 
fessional certificate be issued. A dual objectives program has been developed 
in Office Administration, (See Office Administration curriculum and suggested 
electives, page 133.) 

Students who wish to engage in high school teaching should identify this 
objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work. Such stu 
dents will be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser in the 
School of Education and an academic adviser in the School of Business, The 
advisers will counsel in their respective areas, Flexibility in scheduling course 
requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both 
the School of Business curriculum and Teacher Education training. 


Faculty-Advising System 


Each student entering the School of Business is assigned a faculty adviser 
for the purpose of professional and academic counseling. New students are 
required to report to the Student Affairs Office in Thach Hall room 215 and 
then meet with their faculty adviser prior to registering for a second quarter 
in the school. 

Students must report to Student Affairs and then to their faculty adviser 
to discuss the selection of a Professional Option Program during the quarter 
in which they expect to complete the Pre-Business Program or if they desire 
to change from one Professional Option to another. 

Faculty advisers are also available during office hours and by appointment 
to offer assistance to students. 


Curriculum 

The basic curriculum offered by the School of Business is a four-year one 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. This 
four-year curriculum includes three major segments: (1) Pre-Business Program, 
(2) the Core Curriculum, and (8) Professional Option Programs. 

The Pre-Business Program consists of a two-year course of studies to be 
taken by all business students during the freshman and sophomore years. 

The Core Curriculum consists of a group of courses, with a total credit of 
50 hours, required of all business students. This group of courses is designed 
to provide a common body of knowledge in business and administration. 

The Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to con- 
centrate their studies, to some degree, in a field of major interest during the 
junior and senior years. Each student must choose one of the Professional 
Option Programs to follow during his, or her, junior and senior years. There 
are eleven such programs: Accounting (AC), Finance (FI), Economics (EC), 
Geography (GY), Quantitative Methods (QM), Marketing (MK), Transportation 
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(TN), General Business (GB), Industrial Management (INM), Personnel Man- 
agement and Industrial Relations (PIR), and Office Administration (OA), 


Admissions 


Students who meet the university requirements as set forth on page 
18 and page 19 may enter the Pre-Business Program from high school or 
upon transfer from another school on the campus or from another college or 
university. 


The Pre-Business (PB) Program 


‘The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is designed to (1) provide the foun- 
dation in the arts and sciences which is so essential in education for leadership 
in modern business organizations, and (2) prepare students for admission to 
any one of the eleven Professional Option Programs — the latter being designed 
to be taken during the junior and senior years. 

Each student must complete all the required courses in the Pre-Business 
Program before he, or she, can be formally admitted to one of the Professional 
Option Programs. Students who enter the School of Business as members of 
the freshman class will register in the Pre-Business Program and remain in it 
until all requirements are completed. Students who enter the School of Busi- 
ness by transfer, and who have not completed all requirements of the Pre- 
Business Program, will register in it until all requirements are completed. 

Business students must complete all courses submitted to meet the require- 
ments of the Pre-Business Program with a minimum grade point average of 
1,00 (C). A student who has not progressed from the Pre-Business Program to 
one of the Professional Option Programs after the completion of eight quarters 
of study may continue to register in the Pre-Business Program only by special 
permission of the Dean, School of Business. 

Students who have a 1.0 on hours passed may register for their remaining 
PB courses plus other courses required in the junior year of their proposed 
Professional Option Program. Students who do not meet the 1.0 grade require- 
ment may register for their remaining PB courses plus other courses for 
elective credit. 

The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is common to all the Professional 
Option Programs except those in Economics, Geography and Office Administra- 
tion. Students who plan to enter one of these programs should consult with the 
Assistant to the Dean, Student Affairs, School of Business, prior to beginning 
the sophomore year. 


Six-Quarter Pre-Business Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter seed ets: 7 
EH 101 English Comp. 8 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 108 English Comp, —— 
*HY/EH 3 ive ee 3 *HY/EH —__ iz 
MH 159 Precalc, Math or {MH 151 or 161 _______5 Math/Science 
**MH 160 Algebra & Trig._5 ***Science Elective —____5 
***Science 5 ROTC or elective —_—___I " Beive! 5 
ROTC or elective ——_____1_ PE 102 Begin. Swim. or ROTC or elective —____1 
****PE 101 Fa. of Phys. Ed_I Group I Course 1 PE Group I Course 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
ACF 211 Intr. Acct. 1 5 ACF 212 Intr. Acct. 1 5 EC 274 Statistics 1 ____5 
MN 207 Data Process. 5 EC 200 Economics I EG 202 Economics If 5 








EH 345 BRP Writing ————5 


PG 211 Psychology 1 5 SC 202 or 311 : 


ROTC or elective 1 HitBlective 5-3. ROTC or elective —_ 














*Students may take any combination of World History, HY 103-102-103, Technology and 
Civilization, HY 204-205-206 and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262, 

**Suudents entering the QM curriculum take MH_160, 161, 162, and 163, IE 204 (8 hours) 
in place of MN 207 and may clect MH 151 in the third quarter of the Freshman year. See de- 
partmental adviser, 

***'Ten hours of Science are required to be selected from any of the following courses; BI 101+ 
102 and/or 103 or BI 101-104; CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104; GL 101-102; PS 204 or 205-200, 
detain MAY Be taken the first oF second quarter of student's Freshman year, (See page 201 for 

etal 

‘fStudents entering the EC curriculum take MH 161 and may elect MH 151 in their third 
quarter, Students entering the INM and PIR curricula should take MH 151. 


tflectives may be from, any area, subject. to departmental requirements, During the, four 
years study a minimum of 83 hours must taken in Business Economics and a minimum 
Of 83 hours taken In Hon-busipess subjects. The remaining hours may be from any area. 
non-business subjects must include a minimom of 20 quarter hours in (A) Humani and Fine 
Arts and (B) Mathematics Natural Science electives in addition to the Freshman requirements, At 
east one course must be Laken in each category. 


pane ERD So beee noe taken ‘Typewricing tm (Wek school are stronety éacouraneil to take 


The Core Curriculum 


The Core Curriculum is designed in such a manner that some courses are 
introductory to advanced courses, while others are more integrative in purpose. 
Half the total credit hours of the Core Curriculum are in courses included in 
the Pre-Business Program, and the remainder in the junior and senior years. 
Students should take these courses in the particular year in which they are 
prescribed. 











Courses in the Core Curriculum 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 





No, Hours 
EC 200. iy Economics I and 11 
ACF 21 10 T and I 
EC 274 5 tisticn T 
3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF 361 5 Principles of Business Finance 
ee i Bisbis o ee, 
MN MI 5 Business Law a 2 
2 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 480 5 Busines Policies and Administration 
Total Hours » 


Professional Option Programs 
The School of Business has four departments: Accounting and Finance, 


Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. 
Each of these departments administers two or more Professional Option Pro- 


Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to concentrate 
advanced work in a field of major interest during the junior and senior years. 
By the time he, or she, completes the Pre-Business Program each student 
should choose one of the Professional Option Programs to follow. Those who 
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wish to follow the Professional Option Programs in Economics, Geography, or 
Office Administration should make the choice by the beginning of the sopho- 
more year. 


‘The programs administered by each of the departments are listed below. 


Administering Department Programs 
Accounting and Finance Accounting (AC) 
Finance (FI) 
Economics and Geography Economics (EC) 
Geography(GY) 
Quantitative Methods (QM) 
Management General Business (GB) 


Industrial Management (INM) 
Office Administration (OA) 
Personnel Management 
Industrial Relations (PIR) 
Marketing and Transportation Marketing (MK) 
Transportation (TN) 


Department of Accounting and Finance 
Accounting (AC) 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success 
in any economic endeavor, Accounting is indeed the language of business, and 
accounting procedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound manage- 
ment decision-making in both business and non-business organizations, includ- 
ing public and philanthropic bodies. Extensive financial reports are required 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds 
which form the capital structure of our economic society. They are the basis 
for determining income taxes due federal and state governments. 

The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training 
in the field of business and financial management. The student is required to 
take seven basic accounting courses above the sophomore principles courses, 
and may elect other courses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of 
managerial or public accounting. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 























JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACE 310 Mi & Bdgt.5 ie SIl Inter. Acct, 5 ACF 312 Inter. Acct. 5 
ACF 361 Pan. of Bus. N S41 Bus, Law 1 5 AGF 314 Income Tax 5 
a | Miss Prin. of Mkt. 5 Elective 5 
MN 310 Pan a Mat. 5 Elective SF | Btective: 3 
ok pea ces | 
SENIOR YEAR 
Acct, Elec, 5 ACF 416 Audits 5 Acct. Elec. 5 
Dept, Elective 5 _MN480 Bus. Policy Elective 3 
Elective 5 Elective 5 Elective 3 
ete: =e 


Total — 207 quarter hours 
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ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 














Accounting Finance 

AGE 410 — Cost Accounting (5) ACF 320 — Risk and Insurance (5). 
‘ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acc. (5). ACF 821 — rty Insurance (5), 
ACF 415 — Bus. Information and Acct. Syst. ACF 322 — Life Insurance (5). 

2. AGF 325 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5), ACF $40 — Personal Finance (3). 
AGE 418— Accounting for Business ACF $63 — Advanced Busines Financy (5) 

Combinations (5), ACF 367 — Money Markets & Financial Inst 
AGF 419 — Governmental Accounting (5). (5). 
AGF 490 — Special Probs. in Accounting & ACF 464 — Investments (5). 

Finance (5). ACE 466 — Securities Analysis (5). 

ACE 467 — Gases & Probleas in Bus, Fiaance 


Three categories of electives are included in the curricula as follows: elective, accounting elective. 
and department elective. These should be chosen in consultation with the adviser. 


Finance (FI) 

In a modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of 
financial executives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. Finan- 
cial officers are involved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy 
of business operations. They decide to expand, merge, contract, and change. 
They are concerned not only with the pricing of products, but with the initial 
decision to produce them. All aspects of business affairs ultimately reduce to 
dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate and critical knowledge of the 
intricacies of financial operations place him in a very vital role in corporate 
management. 

The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity 
to specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate and 
insurance are available, 








FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quorter ‘Third Querter 

ACF S10 Ms Com & Bdgt_5 ACF 563 Adv. Bi Fin. __5 ACH $20 Risk & Ina, 5 
ACF 361 Pit. 5 of Bus. MT $3) Prin. of Mkt. —_——5 MN SI Bus. Law I —___5 

—____5 MN S510 Prin. of Mgt. 5 Elective ————__ 
ACF 367 ‘Moot Mkts. & Elective $ Elective 5 

Financial Inst. ss 
has 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 464 Investments ____5 ACF 467 ee & Prob. in MN ree Bus. Policy 
Pin, Elective —_____5. jus. Fin, ________5 Dept. Elective 
Elective 5 Dept. Eiettie 5 Blentive 
Elective 3 Elective 5 
Total — 207 quarter hours 

ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 

Accounting Finance 
ACF $11 — Intermediate Accounting 1 (5). ACF 32) — Property Insurance (5) 
ACF 312 — Intermediate Accounting TH (5). ACP $22 — Life Insurance (5)- 
ACE 314 — Income Tax Accounting (5). ACF 323 — Real Estate (5). 
ACF 410 — Com Accounting (5). ACF 340 — Personal Finance (3). 
ACF 414 — Advanced Income Tax Acc. (5). ACP 490 — iat Problems in iseonmaitng & 
ACF 415 — a eeunes and Accounting ince (5), 

stems (5), 


ACF 416 — Auditing (5). 

ACF 417 — Advanced Accounting (5). 

ACF 418 gates for Bus. Combinations 
AGF 419 — Governmental Accounting (5). 


‘Three categories of electives, are included in the curricula 35, follows: lective, Hnance elective, 
dnd departmental elective, ‘These abould be chosen in ‘convaltation with the adviser. 
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Department Of Economics And Geography 


Business Economics (EC) 





Businessmen, public officials and educators must understand the economic 
environment in which they live and function if they are to make sound manage- 
ment decisions. The Business Economics Professional Option provides the stu- 
dent with a background that constitutes a sound foundation for an adminis- 
trative or managerial position. Furthermore, the Business Economics Curriculum 
is constructed so as to give the student maximum flexibility—flexibility with 
regard to the options open to the student after graduation. The foundation 
provided by the core courses in economics, the other social sciences and business 
along with selected electives will equip the Business Economics student to work 
in the areas of marketing, management, accounting, or statistics, and in addi- 
tion, provides an excellent background for a student wishing to continue his 
education through graduate or professional study. (See also Economics Major 


in the School of Arts and Sciences.) 


During their freshman and sophomore years, students in Business Eco- 
nomics should follow the regular pre-business program with three exceptions. 
In the second quarter of the freshman year, they take MH 161; in the third 
quarter of the freshman year, they take GY 203; and in the second quarter of 
the sophomore year, they take PA 210. As juniors and seniors they pursue the 
following curriculum: 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 











JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Gov. 5 EC 456 Inter, Macro. MN S41 Bus. Law T ___5 
Economics 5 M331 Prin. of Mkt 
EC $50 Labor Econ. 5 EC 360 Money & Bank. 
a cS 
SENIOR YEAR 
EG 454 Hist. Ec. Thought —5 MN 480 Bus, Policy* or 
Dept. Elective a5 Dept. Elective 5 
Option Elective — —5 Dept. Elective 5 
Option Elective 5 





Total — 201 quarter hours 


Economics Departmental Electives are any EC designated courses except EC 206. 
* Prerequisites include MN 310 and ACF 361. 


Economics Department Career Option Electives (15 hours in each option) 


Accounting : ACE 310, ACP $12, ACF 414 
Environmental Control Option: GY 201 or AM 304, LE 424, AS 409, GY 404 
Finance Option: ACF 863, ACF 867. ACF 466, AS 305, EC 464 
Graduate School Option: AS 460, EC 435, EC 462, EC 485, 
Industrial Relations Option: EC 444, EC 445, MN 310 or TE 201, MN 442 
Management Option: AS 305, EC 402, EC 446, EC 471,, EC 475. MN S10 or IE 201, MN 546, 
Marketing Option: AS 801, MT 420, MT 482, MT 433, MT 434, MT 496 

Electives Option: all electives are open to the student 
Plant Location Option: AS 409, GY 420, GY 460, MT 472 
Public Administration Option: AS 412, EC 455, EG 462, EG 404. EC 445, PO 920, PO S27 
Regional and Urban Planning Option: EC 459, EC 464, GY 40, GY 420, GY 460 
Statistics Option: EG 374, EC 474, EC $75, (also see statistics offerings in TE or MH) 
‘Transportation Option: EC 471, MT 472. M1 478. MT 476 
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Geography (GY) 


‘The Geography Professional Option Program prepares students to serve a 
vital role in various agencies of the federal, state and local governments, in 
private business and in teaching, Agencies which find training in geography of 
especial value include the Geological Survey, the Forestry Service, the State 
Department, the Census Bureau, and the National Park Service, as well as city 
and state boards of industrial planning. Geographers assist private businesses in 
plant location, marketing research, and resource location and development. 
Geography teachers are in demand at both the high school and college levels. 
(See also Geography major in the School of Arts and Sciences.) 

Geography students follow the regular pre-business curriculum for the fresh: 
man year, except they take GY 102 — Principles of Geography — instead of an 
elective in the third quarter. During their sophomore, junior and senior years, 
Geography students take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Sce Pre-Business Program, page 125) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 
ACF 211 Intr, Acct. I 5 ACE en Lee, Acct. I ___5 EC 202 Economics 1 —___5 
She Mawnan 3 BS Eee coat Sal Ste is — 
SP. 202 App. Oral Coum——3 ROTC or Sonic ————1 ROTC or elective —____i 


ROTG or elective 





During their junior and senior years, students follow, with the guidance, of thelr advisers, 
jalized program in Geography with options in business, economics, and planning. 














JUNIOR YEAR 
GY 305 Geo, of No. America.5 MT 472 Econ. of Transp. 5 GY 407 World Resources —5 
EC 274 Bus. & Econ, GY 340 Cartography 5 Elective ee eS 
Statistic —___5 ion Elective ———__§ Option Electives, 
Elective 5 Elective 35 Elective — ——s 
GY 460 Geo. of Mfg. —__5 c 5 
Ste Se ee te 5 SY, 405 Culeural Geo. 
ee SS ss 5 
Elective 3 i Elective 3 











GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
aise, 'OPtiOn electives are selected with consent of the adviser primarily trom the following suggested 
Busines Option: MN S10, EC. 360, MN $41. ACE 361. EG 402. MT 485, and EC 471. 


¢ 103, EC 452, EC 458, EC 457, EC 458, EC 459, and EC 47 
F $23, GY 420, and other courses pertinent to urban or regional planning. 





Quantitative Methods (QM) 


Businessmen and public administrators require the staff services of persons 
trained in statistics and quantitative methods of data analysis if they are to 
make sound administrative decisions. The Professional Option Program in 
Quantitative Methods has been developed to supply persons trained in the core 
requirements of business, with a sound understanding of the economic environ- 
ment in which they must work and with special knowledge in statistics and 
quantitative methods. This program provides a strong business and economic 
background for persons interested in the quantitative aspects of marketing or 
management, 
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Students pursuing the Quantitative Methods Option follow the Pre-Business 
Program with the following exceptions: in the freshman year they take MH 160, 
Algebra and Trigonometry; MH, 161, Analytical Geometry and Calculus; and 
MH 162, Calculus II. As first quarter sophomores, they take MH 163, Calculus 
Il; and as third quarter sophomores, they take IE 204, Computer Program- 
ming. As juniors and seniors, they take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS: 
(See Pre-Busines rogram, page (25) 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 
AGE 361 Prins, of Finance_5 MT $81 Prin. of Mkt, 5 MN S41 Bus, Law 15 
Elective ________ "5 EC 474 Statistics 11 5. EG 475 Quan, Methods ———5 
EG 474 Quality Assur. 3 Dept. Elective 5 Elective Airs 5 
lective 5 Elective —_—__ 3) Elective. —— — 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dept. Elective 5 Option Elective? MN 480 Bus. Policy** (or 
Option  Elective* —5 Dept. Elective 5 Dept. Elective) 5 
tive 5 Elective = = 5 
Elective an —5 





Total — 207 quarter hours 


{Students must take 10 hours from EC 460, EC 485, MH 467, MH 468, 1E 416, and 1 440, 

**Prerequisites include MN 510 and AGF 361. 

Departmental electives may be selected from any EC $00 or EC 400 level course in the Depart. 
ment of Economics and Geography and general electives from any departinent within the University, 

Suggested electives include any of the option electives plus MH 266, MH 267, MH 405, EC 451, 
RG 456, TE $14, IE 315, TE 316, Credit cannot be received for EC 206 


Department of Management 
General Business (GB) 


The General Business Professional Option Program is designed for students 
who desire a broad, general business education. It requires a minimum of 
business courses. The student has a wide choice of elective courses. 





FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS: 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AGF 510 Mgt. Cost & Bdgt..5 MN 341 Business Law 15 ACF 461 Prin, of Finance 5 
MT S31 Prin, of Mk. "5 MN M6 H.R. in Mgt. 5 MN 842 Business Law II or 
MN 510 Prin. of Mgt. 5 EG 450 Labor Economics or MN455 Legal Envrmnt. 5 
*Hum.Soc, Elective 3 EG 445 Indust. Relations 5 Hum.-Soc, Elective 3 
Hum,-Soc, Elective 3 Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 442 Personnel Mat, or EG 446 Business Cycles or MN 480 Bus. Policies ___5, 
MN 380 Industrial ——5 FC 465 Public Finance —_5 MT 472 Econ. of Trans. 5 
EC 452 Comp. Econ, Sys. 5 GY 404, 405, or 407 —__5. Elective —5 
Elective —__"5. Elective. 5 
Elective rc 





Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Hum-Soc, Electives must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 

Electives in the junior and senior years may be selected from the $00 and 400 level course 
offerings of departments outside the School of Business. 


Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management is designed 
for students who wish to prepare themselves for managerial positions in indus- 
trial organizations. It requires study in computer applications, quantitative 
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methods, human relations, management, and the utilization of these studies in 
management decision-making. Also, the student is permitted some free electives 
which he may use to study areas outside the School of Business. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 ACF 310 Mgt, Cost. & Bdgt5 ACF 361 Prin, of Finance —5 
MT 331 Prin. of Mkc 5 MN346 Mgt Hum. Rel. 5 MN 380 Industrial Mgt. ——_5 
MN 341 Business Law I 5 EC 445 Ind. Relations 5 MT 436 Mkt. Res. Meth, 5 
EC $74 Quality Amurance —3 *HumSoc. Elective —3 Hum-Soc. Elective —3 





SENIOR YEAR 
MN 481, Mgt. Analysis 5 MN482 Mgt. Info. Sv. ___5 SIN 480, Bus. Policies ___$ 
et Blettiv 5 ‘Dept. Elective ——3 ‘**Dept. Elective 5 
—5 ***Blective *>*Elective —— 5 





————— 
*Hum-Soc. Elective —3 
Total — 207 quarter hours 


*Human-Social Electives in the Junior and Senior years must be selected from Economics, 
History, Literature, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or 


**Departmental Electives must be selected from the 300 and 400 level courses of the Manage: 
ment Department. 


***Electives_in the Senior year may be selected from the 300 and 400 level course offering 
in the School of Business or other Schools in the University. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


‘The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program is designed 
to prepare students for managing the personnel and industrial relations activi- 
ties of various kinds of organizations. It blends studies in the areas of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, labor, industrial relations, and personnel management activities 
into a decision-making pattern for the organization's dealings with individual 
employees and unions. In addition, the program provides some free electives 
that the student may use to pursue studies of personal interest. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 








JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MT 331 Prin. of Mkt. MN 442 Personnel Mgt. 5 ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. Fin_5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. SY 201 Intr. Sociology ——5 MN 341 Busines Law T fast! 
EC 850 Labor Economic 5 EC 474 Statistics TI —___5 MN 346 Mgt. Hum. Rel. 5 
*Hum-Soc. Elective —3 *Hum-So. Elective 3 “Him-Soc: Elective —3 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 444 Labor 5 MN 449 Adv. Personnel Mgt_5 MN 480 Bus. Policies ___5 
PG 461 Ind. or MN 444 Coll. Bar. Arb. 5 MN 447 Wage & Sal. Adm. —$ 
SY 408 Ind. Sociology —__3 Elective 5 **Elective —____— 
‘“*Blective —___ *Hum-Soc. Elective —3 


Total — 207 quarter hours 


‘*Hum-Soc. Electives in the Junior and Senior years must be selected from Economics, His- 


tory, Literature, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology. 


‘**Elective in the Senior year may be selected from the 300 and 400 level course offerings 


im the School of B 


‘or other departments in the University. 
Elective must be selected from the 300 and 400 level course offerings 


of the Department of Management. 


Office Administration (OA) 


The Office Administration Program is designed to prepare students to be- 
come professional secretaries, administrative assistants or for other responsible 
positions in business, government, or professional offices. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
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Firt Quartor Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3S EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 8 HY 102 World History 3. HY 10% World History 
MH 159 or 160 ——__—_5 Elective —— 5 Elective ono 
Science __ —___$ Science _____________§5 MN 200 Type I 
PE 10) Fd. of Phys. Ed* 1 PE 102 Begin, Swim. or MN 201 ‘Type I’ — 3 
Group T Coume 1 PE Group If Coure*** 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economics 1 B-ACF 211 Intr. Acct, 5 ACF 212 intr, Acct. _._5 
MN 210 Shorthand | —__5 MN 211 Shorthand If 5 MN 212 Shorthand [11 5 
MN 201 Type IL or MN 202 Type Il or 3 EH 345 BEP Writing 5 
MN 202 Type IIl ______3 MN 208 Type IV | 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. ——% EC 202 Economics 1 — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN $00 ‘Transcription } 5 MN 301 Trans. 11 —____5._ MN 400 Office Mach. 
EC 274 Statistion 5 3. MNS4I Bus. Law 1 
SY 201 lotr. to 5 ACF 86) Bus. Fi 
Elective — = 3 MN S05 Records Mat. — 












SENIOR YEAR 
MN 403 Sec. Pro, T 5 MN 404 Sec. Pr, TL MN 402 Office Appren. 5 
MN 207 ; MN 405 Adm. Mgt. or 
Elective MN $10 Prin. of Mgt. 





Elective Elective ——__— 


*May be taken the flint or second quarter of the student's freshman year, (See pages 290.) 
**Students with no previous typing experience should Mike Typewriting 1, 11, and TTL. Students 
trith one year jn high shoot, take 34) 1%, ‘and IV, Students with two years In ‘high school should 
stalf, 
udents taking PE 102 select a course in either Group I or Group IL, 
A total of 205 or 206 quarter hours is required for graduation. 
‘The nonbusiness subjects must inchide a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (a) humanities and 
(b) mathematics-natural science electives in addition 10 the uniformly required courses of the Uni- 
versity In the freshman year. At least one course must be taken in each category, 


Dual Objectives Program 

Students may complement the Office Administration program by choosing 
suggested electives to prepare to teach. A Dual Objectives Program has been 
developed to meet the requirements in both the School of Business and the 
School of Education, By fulfilling the requirements of this program, the student 
earns a B.S. degree and qualifies to teach business subjects in secondary schools. 
The student who elects this program should make his wishes known as soon as 
possible to the Dean of the School of Business and the Dean of the School of 
Education in order to facilitate program planning and to minimize the possibil- 
ity of undue delays, (See statement of Dual Objectives Program and consult 
Dean's office for details.) 


Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Marketing dominates in the management of business in the United States, 
It is an area of constant adjustment to needs of existing and potential con- 
sumers in a dynamic society. The changing size and locations of firm opera- 
tions and the increasing quantity of new products continually entering the 
market are making more complex the vital functions of marketing and trans- 
portation. It is important that students understand both the economic and 
social implications of marketing and distribution; these options are designed 
to enable them to recognize and analyze problems in both areas. 


Marketing (MK) 


The professional marketing option develops and prepares students for 
interesting and challenging positions in sales, advertising, marketing research, 
and marketing management. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 


First Quarter 

MT 391 Prin, of Mkt 5 
MN 310 Prin, of Mgt. 5 
SY 201 Sociology 5, 








Elective — 4 

MTT 436 Mkt. Research 5 

MT ‘437 Sales Mgt. 
niece ———"8 
Elective —— 





Total — 207 quarter hours 


Electives for the Marketing and Trans; 

Jevel courses in the School of Business or ol 
Departmental elect 

of the Department of Marketing and Transportation, 


student’s adviser, 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 

ACK $61 Prin. of Finance 

ACF 310 Mat. Cost. & Bdi 
Elective 
Elective 


SENIOR YEAR 


MN 480 Bus. Policies ____5 
Dept. Elective 5 
Elective —____—, 





5 
5 
5 
s 


tives. may be selected 


Transportation (TN) 


iT A 


Mw 
MN 341 


Third Quarter 

85 Marketing, Prob 
Business Law 

Elective —___ 

Elective 





Pry 





Dept. Elective 5 
Dept. Elective 5 
Elective —_ i 


emperienion Oplions, aA0. be selected. Real von 26, 428 
departments of the University upon approval of the 
from the 400 level course offerings 


The professional transportation option is designed to give students an 





understanding of the 


terrelationship e 





isting within marketing logis 


and 





our national transportation system. This program prepares students for various 
positions in industrial firms, in government, and with the various carriers. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 125) 


First Quarter 
MT $81 Prin. of Mkt. 5 
MN S10 Prin, of Mj 





SY 201 Sociology ——_____5. 
Elective ———___"3 

M1436 Mkt. Research 5 
MT 473 Logistics Mat. 5 
lective 5 

Hlective 3 





Total — 207 quarter hours 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
M1472 Econ. of Transp. 5 
ACE 361 Prin. of Finance 5 
ACE 310 Mat: Coat, & Bdgt.—5 
Elective ——__5. 


SENIOR YEAR 
MT A476 Motor Trans. — 


MN 480 Bus. Policies _ 
Elective —_ 





—s 
5 








MT 4) 
MN § 
MT a 


Third Quarter 
85 Marketing Prob. 5 
41 Bus. Law 1 5 
75 Transp, Reg. Ind. —5 
Elective ——___3 
Dept. Elective 5 
Elective 5 
Elective — 5 





Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected from the 300, 400 


level courses in the School of Bi 
student’s adviser. 





of the Department of Marketing and Transportation, 


sitiess oF other departments of the University upon approval of the 
Departmental electives may be selected from the 400 level course offerings 


MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
‘Transportation 


Marketing 
MT 432 Promotional Strategy 


MT 434 Purchasing (5) 


MT 435 Marketing Problems (5) 


5. 
M435 Retail Store Managemen?” (5) 


Industries (5) 


MEE APE Etonomics of  Tranipariation’ (8) 
M473 Logistics. Management (5) 
MI47S Transportation and’ Regulated 


MT 486 Marketing Research Methods (5) MT 476 Motor, Transportation (5) 
MT 437 Sales Management (6) MT 490 Special Problems in Transportation 
MT 438 Marketing Channel Systems (5) (10) 


MT 440 International Marketing (5) 


MT 441 Consumer Analysis 
MT 490 Special Problems in 


5) 
Rearketing (1-10) 


School of Education 


‘TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean 
J. Fosrer Warkins, Assistant Dean 


[HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 
T for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree as 
the highest degree approved. 


Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor education; 
and educational media. Undergraduate programs lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Programs administered by the Graduate 
School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, the Master of Science, 
Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


The Department of Educational Media prepares school library, educational 
media, and audio-visual personnel, Undergraduate minors are required to 
complete an elementary or secondary teaching credential in conjunction with 
their studies in media for certification as a school librarian. The Department 
provides a service function to the School of Education by offering courses 
which relate to all areas of professional education. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers in the follow- 
ing programs of study: Early Childhood Education (in cooperation with The 
Department of Family and Child Development), Elementary Education, and 
Special Education (Mental Retardation and Behavior Disturbances). These 
curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and include 
study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory 
experiences, and provision for concentrations. 








‘The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function 
within the School of Education. Courses which relate to the total educational 
enterprise and which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all stu- 
dents in teacher education are offered through this department. Courses in 
human development, educational psychology, philosophy, sociology and history 
of education, and research and experimentation are offered. 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education for grades one through 12. This cur- 
riculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
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study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory 
experiences, and specialization in health, physical education, and recreation 
administration. 

The Department of Secondary Education prepares teachers for secondary 
schools, This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a major and minor 
teaching field, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory ex- 
periences, Specialization in teaching fields include Art, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Music, Science, Social Science, Speech Communication, 
Speech Pathology, and Theatre, 


The Department of Vocational and Adult Education prepares professional 
personnel in one of the following fields of specialization: adult education, agri: 
cultural education, basic vocational education, business education, distributive 
education, home economics education, industrial arts education, rehabilitation 
services education, and trade and industrial education. These programs lead 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and prepare professional 
personnel for Career Development Programs at all levels, induding post- 
secondary and adult education. Curricula include study in liberal arts, psy- 
chology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and in one 
of the above fields of specialization. All curricula require a common core in 
professional and vocational education. 


Interdepartmental Education provides courses in curriculum and teaching, 
special education, and higher education. 


Dual Objectives Program 

Students who are enrolled in Schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pur- 
sue the dual objectives program. 

A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an 
adviser in the academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in 
the School of Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of the 
academic department, including the major, minor and other requirements, will 
be the responsibility of the adviser in that department. The responsibility for 
advising the student on matters concerning the Teacher Education Program 
will be that of the adviser in the School of Education. The quarterly course 
schedule of the student will be approved by both advisers. Information de- 
scribing the dual objectives program is available in the Student Personnel 
Office of the School of Education in Haley Center and in the Office of the 
Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 
admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office 
in Haley Center, 8084. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra- 
tion and supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary edu- 
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cation; health education; physical education; secondary education; and voca- 
tional and adult education. 

Fifth and sixth-year programs of study in the above areas lead to the de- 
grees of Master of Science, Master of Education, and Specialist in Education. 

A program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered with 
areas of specialization in Counselor Education, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Elementary Education, Secondary Education, and Vocational and 
Adult Education. Specializations in Secondary Education include the following 
sub-specializations: (a) Language Arts Education, (b) Mathematics Education, 
(6) Science Education, and (d) Social Science Education, See Graduate School 
Bulletin. 

Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Science 
in Education, Specialist in Education, and Doctor of Education are offered for 
junior college administrators, student personnel administrators, and teachers, 
‘These programs meet requirements of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, the Graduate School, and the School of Education. Sufficient flexibility 
exists to permit students to adapt programs to their individual needs. Course 
guides for each of the various programs are available in the Office of the Dean 
of Education. 


Related Programs and Services 
Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State Board of Edu- 
cation for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of 
the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued by 
the appropriate State Department of Education. Twenty-eight State Depart- 
ments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to 
graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students who are enrolled in schools other than the School of Education 
who wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department 
and also to complete requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pur- 
sue the dual objectives program. (See page 136.) Students may also take courses 
in education and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of 
human growth and development, and teaching as a profession. They are ligible 
to take all such courses for which they satisfy prerequisites. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No. 14, 
available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education, 


Student Personnel Services 
Vimava K. Scuugsster, Coordinator 
Haley Center 3084 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists 
the student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in 
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identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, 
in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in securing employ- 
ment upon graduation. 


Recruitment. — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as 
a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America 
in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in 
colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed at seeking 
out, informing, and encouraging students. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in part-time 
employment and loans. One type of loan, the Student Loan Program financed 
by the National Defense Education Act, provides low-interest, long-term loan 
funds that are particularly attractive to School of Education students because 
of special provision for the prospective public school teacher. The NDEA pro: 
vides that if a student goes into teaching in a public elementary or secondary 
school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus interest) of the loan may be 
cancelled. 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and 
employment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program provides University personnel 
with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, and needs. 
Tt assists the student in obtaining information about the University and its 
programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting professional goals 
that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen, transfer students and stu- 
dents pursuing the dual objectives program participate in an orientation pro- 
gram for two quarters. 





Counseling. — Each Education student is assigned to a faculty adviser who 
assists the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include per- 
sonnel in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student 
Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student 
Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, and ministers 
of local churches. 

The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education, — 
The Teacher Education Program is composed of three basic components: the 
pre-professional program; professional education, including the professional 
internship; and major and minor teaching fields. 

The student will normally complete during his first two years the pre-pro- 
fessional program, Upon completion of 90 quarter hours of appropriate general 
education courses, the student should submit a written application to the Com- 
mittee on Selective Admission and Retention to Teacher Education, Criteria 
for admission are: (1) evidence of adequate scholastic ability. (2) completion of 
general education requirements, (3) an overall grade point average of 1.0 (C), 
(4) evidence of proficiency in English, (5) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field 
Experience Program, and (6) potential for teaching, evidence of emotional sta- 
bility, and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 

These criteria also apply to transfer students, 


While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the con- 
tinuous evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a pre- 
requisite for admission to the professional internship. At least one quarter prior 
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to the internship the student must submit to the Selective Admission and Re- 
tention Committee a formal application for internship approved by his adviser. 
Requirements for admission to the professional internship are: (1) admission to 
the Teacher Education Program, (2) completion of appropriate courses in area 
of specialization, ($) a grade point average of 1.25 in all courses completed in 
ptofessional education and in the teaching major and minor, and (4) evidence 
of emotional stability and absence of undesirable personal characteristics. 

In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student 
will be expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a 
grade point average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching major 
and minor. 

Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for 
study in a curriculum leading to protessional certification. Academic back- 
ground and work experience are evaluated for purpose of developing the most 
effective program possible for each student. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for ad- 





mission to teacher education are available from the Student Person: Office 
in Haley Center 3084, 
Placement and Follow-up. — The Teacher Placement Service provides 


assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and assistance 
to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested in placement should 
contact the Student Personnel Office, Haley Center 3084. Follow-up studies of 
successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. Further information 
may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Services in Haley 
Center. 


Field Services 


R. S. Crarx, Coordinator 
Haley Center 3002 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School available to 
individuals and groups off campus, Field Services enable the School to com 
bine its three major functions: instruction, research, and extension; and make 
them available to off-campus groups for continuous improvement of publi 
education in the State and region, Major categories of services are available. 
These follow: 

Off-Campus Instruction. — This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 
quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses 
the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided 
as a framework for solving instructional problems related to various areas of 
study, The program may be used as a supplement to existing in-service programs 
or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested 
in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a 
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series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of professional and 
non-professional personnel interested in short courses in some specific aspect 
of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Edu- 
cation are presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama 
Education Television Network, Telecasts direct and enrich teaching programs 
for elementary and secondary school students, and assist teachers in their pro- 
fessional career development programs. 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained elsewhere in this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and specific 
course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational Tele 
vision, Auburn University, 


Lecture and Consultative Service. — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of educa 
tion, The Office of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty mem- 
bers for lecture and consultative services. These services may be used with in: 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and in 
stitutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys or 
surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and con: 
struction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and teach- 
ing programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Education. 
Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with the Field 
Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and 
organizations, school and community projects, the development and evaluation 
of testing ,- oerams, and the use of instructional materials and facili The 
assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these activities, 
either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey 
services described above. 





Correspondence Study. — Correspondence study provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis, Courses 
parallel to those given on campus are available in English, education, economics, 
health, physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and 
sociology. Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. All the courses 
carry college credit. For information concerning the Correspondence Study 
Program of Auburn University, see page 46 of this Catalog. 


Learning Resources Center 


WituaM E, Hus, Head 
Department of Educational Media 


The Learning Resources Center (LRC) located in Haley Center is the 
service component of the Department of Educational Media to the School of 
Education, The LRC provides media services to the School of Education which 
includes maintaining extensive collections of filmstrips, transparencies, disc 
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recordings, tape recordings, kits, educational games, and programs of instruc- 
tion. LRC personnel assist the faculty and students in the School of Education 
with the production, selection, and utilization of learning materials. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Ben P. Ditwortn, State Supervisor 
AssisrANT Supervisors Green, HoLLey, Havcoms, Lewis, SeLLers, AND WHITE 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Edu- 
cation maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. This 
service extends to 400 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited high 
schools of the State. 





Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


F. W. Jenxins, Assistant Area Supervisor 
Roserts, District Supervisor 
Canrrett, CAuGHRAN, Lambert, Counselors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides yocational guidance, 
counseling, training, and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Re- 
habilitation Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such services 
as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment, and arti- 
ficial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or employ- 
ment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 





Undergraduate Curricula for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


‘The following statements set forth requirements and guides for the develop- 
ment of programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Re- 
quirements for the pre-professional program, the program of professional edu- 
cation, and the fields of teaching specialization are stated. Listed also are 
scholastic requirements, total credit requirements, recommended courses, and 
provisions for electives in the different preparation programs. 





I. Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other 
Schools who are pursuing the Dual Objectives Program must meet the follow- 
ing scholastic requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 8 point scale) 
for admission to Teacher Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in all 
courses completed in professional education and in the teaching major and 
minor for admission to the professional internship. A grade point average of 
1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major and minor is expected for 
graduation with certification. 
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IL Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined partially fulfills the liberal arts 
requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program 
leading to professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary 
schools, A major portion of the pre-professional requirements will be completed 


prior to admission to the teacher education program. 
English 





EH 101-102-103 English Compsition, (8-3-3) 
2 Applied Communication (3) — 


owe 





Literature (American, English or World) 





Social Science 
BY 101-102-103 World History (8-5-$) 





HY 204-205-206 Technology and yilization (8-8-5) 
SY 201 Introduction to 





History, Political Science and 


Sociology 
Social Science Tilt ‘selected from Economics, Geography, 





Science 
Biological 


BI 101 Prin. of Bi 





5) 
BI 102 General Plant B or @, 
BI 103 General Animal Bi (5) Select 1 
Bi, 104 Bioloey ie Human Affais (5) 


Physical 
CH 101-1 of,cH 103164 General Chemistry (2-2-1) 


PS 204" Funds of Physics 13 
GL_ 101-102 Intr. Geology 
OF Select ¥ __ 


Mewrciony (3) 

AY, $10 Earth Science, ( 
Gen. Science for Tehrx (5) 

PHS 100-101 Bhysicl scence (23), tat 
Elementary Majors Only) 

PHS 151-152 Physical Science (5-5) 


Mathematics 
Approved Math Course (5) 





Physical Education 





PE 101-102 of Group 1, Group IT (1-1-1) 
Orientation 





Freshman Orientation or Transfer Orientation (1) 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (1) 





Foundations of Education 
FED 215 Human Deselopmest 





FED 214 Prychologieal Foundations of Education (5) 


Ill. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the 
content and skills of professional teacher education. It adds depth of under- 
standing and gives social meanings to the knowledge acquired. Required pro- 
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fessional studies are concerned with the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual, the nature of society, and the functions of education in society. Through 
the study of professional literature, observations, and laboratory experiences, 
the student acquires knowledge regarding the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion, the administration and organization of schools, curriculum development, 
teaching and learning processes, learning resources, and the evaluation of teach- 
ing effectiveness. 


A, Foundations of Education 


‘The philosophical, social, and psychological Foundations of Education pro- 
vide background resources essential to effective participation in the teaching 
profession, The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, and theories essential 
for understanding and improving educational practices in light of historical 
developments and current social needs. Formal classwork includes an analysis 
of historical, philosophical, social, and psychological considerations upon which 
the educational enterprise is based. 


Foundations of Education provides the resources and methods of formu- 
lating, evaluating, and revising educational policies, curriculum designs, schemes 
of school organization and support, and strategies for teaching and learning. 
All students in the teacher preparation program will complete FED 213, Human 
Growth und Developmeng FED 214, Psychological Foundations of Education; 
FED $20, Social Foundations of Education; and FED 480, Philosophical Foun- 
dations of Education, Evaluation of the aims and achievements of the educa- 
tional enterprise as a whole is a concern of each of these Foundational studies. 
Also, required laboratory experiences, including the Pre-Teaching Field Ex- 
perience and the Professional Internship, are evaluated in one or more of these 
Foundations courses. 





B. Teaching and Program 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the 
student in acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed essential 
for success in the different specializations. Curriculum development, method- 
ology, teaching and learning resources, and evaluation of teaching effectiveness 
are emphasized in the various areas of specialization. Each student in the 
teacher preparation program will complete che courses listed under the school 
program in which he is preparing to teach. 


1. Elementary Education 


A. Early Childhood Education 
EED $20 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education {2g 
EED 429 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education It 
EED 435 Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs 








Elementary Education 
EED 3018 Curriculum 1 10 

















EED 401B Curriculum 1 = 10 
ED 450 Analysis of Elementary Instructional Strategies = Se 

©. Special Education (Mental Retardation and Behavior Disturbances) 
EED 301C or 301D Curriculum 1 — bau 10 
EED 401C or 401D Curriculum 11 10 





2. Secondary Education 


SED 405 Teaching In Secondary School, or 
TED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fields) 2 ___§ 
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SED 410 Program in Secondary School, or 
{23 Program in Elementary. and Secondary Schools (Major Field) —_________8 


Ror “Peaching. in, Elcmeatary end. Seconda 
TKD, HPR; or VED 425 Program in Elementary and Secondary hehonis {Minor Field). 3 


3. Vocational and Adult Education 
VED 410 Oecupational Information 




















*VED 414 Program in Area of Specialization 
SYED as aching in Area of Specialization — 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of Specializa 





a = 
VED 425 Program in Basie Vocational Education (Minor Field) — 


“Teaching and Program courses VED 411 and VED 412, ined i for students 
in flee, and! Piogrss0 are required in major for studeni 


4, Health, Physical Education, Recreation 














A. Health Education 

gh gc ey rg feted , 

alizat ee 
*Minor Field isd ake 3 

B. Health and Physical Education 

HPR 4148 Teaching in. Elementa Secondary Schools, and 

HPR 4250 Program tn’ Area of Specaliation (Major Field} ———_———— 
Goa ialc Eacaial Rites ey: Racniso, Depa maFSOTioc 

See B above for Major Field — 6 
D. Recreation i enn a 

HPR 423C Pr Area of pepe 3 





SED 408 “Teaching in, Secondary School, 
SED 410 Program in Secondary School {Minor Field) 


TED or VED 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
TED or VED 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


C. Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning oppor- 
tunities in public school and community settings for all students throughout the 
teacher preparation program, Laboratory experiences are provided primarily 
through the following programs; (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, 
(2) Extended Laboratory Experiences including a para-professional level pro- 
gram for secondary majors, (3) Cooperative Education Program, and (4) the 
Professional Internship. 


The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program. It is 
initiated in the course, Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (EED, SED, 
VED 104 and HPR 108), with specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the 
Foundations Department (FED 213, FED 214, and FED $20). Students are re- 
quired to participate in the program a minimum of ten full days at the begi 
ning of the public school (erm in the fall quarter of the year. This experience, 
a prerequisite for admission to the Professional Teacher Education Program, 
involves the student in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counsel- 
ing, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and com- 
munity meetings, and involvement in actual teaching situations. 

The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program provides meaningful lab- 
oratory experiences for students concurrently with their enrollment in profes- 
sional education courses (EED 301 and FED 214; EED 401 and FED 320; SED 
405 and 410; HPR 414 and 423; IED 414 and 423; VED 414 and 423). These 
courses are scheduled to provide the student an opportunity to gain work 
experiences in the Auburn, Opelika, or Lee County Schools, 
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‘The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences tor 
certain students involved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating 
quarter arrangement with college attendance. (For description see page 47.) 

‘Phe Professional Internship is a full time assignment in an off-campus 
school and community. Experiences include personal and professional con- 
tacts with various phases of community life and the application of concepts, 
skills, and knowledge the student has acquired in classroom situations. 

‘The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter to the 
internship. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted to the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program prior to the Professional Internship and must have completed ap- 
propriate courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art; theatre; health, 
physical education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech communica- 
tion, and speech pathology, requires experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools, Students in either secondary or elementary education who 
complete a minor in educational media (school library science) are required to 
devote a part of their Internship to appropriate experiences in the school 
library. 

Uidents who have ied teaching experience or other related experiences 
may be permitted to satisfy the Internship through a special program which is 
offered for ten quarter hours credit during the Summer Quarter in lieu of the 
Professional Internship. Students will be considered on an individual basis for 
the special program. 

When the Professional Internship is completed in more than one curricu- 
lum area, students may register for a total of 15 quarter hours in combinations 
of five and ten quarter hours. Professional Internship courses in the various 
departments are listed as follows: 

EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 

IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 

VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education 

Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the frame- 
work of courses in the Teacher Education Program. 


IV. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 
Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a 
minor in the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for 
each field of specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional 
and professional education. The requirements also exclude the use of any 
course as partial fulfillment for both the major and the minor field of study. 


SUBJECT MINOR MAJOR 





Adult: Education 
Agricultweal Fdncanon —— 
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ral Agriculture 
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‘echnical ‘Agriculture — 








Subic Vocational Education 
Basic 





Baste BSild Constrac’ 





Basic Distrib. Ed. — 





Basic Metal Tech. 





Basic Power Mech. 


BARR s 





Business Education 





General Business 
Office Admin. 





Composite Major — Minor — Business Management 


Distributive Education 


‘Management Services _80 
28 














































































































Com Major — Mi 70 
xawcational Meds = 28 
English 20 40 
Forei 30 AO 
Health Education — 3 52 
Health and Phe Educa Education 56 
Health, Recreation 
Compete Major = Minor mH) 
iy ey we 88 
= Minor 1 
ae 2 
‘Basic. Power Mech. 5 
Basic Drafting and “Design 3 
Mev Composic Maier — Tal sy B 
Ming comPosite Major — Minor a cid 
Composite Major — Minors: 
instru, and Choral 
Chorai and Elem. School Music se 89 
Recreation Admin. Hu 79 
Rehab. Services Ed. 37 
Science 
‘Gen. 45 
Bioldg., Science 0 45 
Gen, Physics 28. 
Physics. ——— 27 42 
Chemistry 30. 45 
Social Science 
. Soc. Science 40 
Geography F io 
History — 
Polit. Science 2 40 
Psychology — B - =” 
Speech Path. 54 
‘Theatre 3 87 
‘Trade and Indus Ed. 60 
ADULT EDUCATION ADS 200 Introductory to Animal and 
Dairy Science —______5 
Minor: 24 Hours HF 221 Landscape Gardening —— 5 
VED 413 Nature of Adult Education _____5 7¥ 402 Economic E1 a o 


VED 414(£) Program in Adult Education —_3 
VED 466 Teaching Out-Of-School Groups ——3 
VED 491 Problems in aeacning Dis- 
advantaged Ad oa | 
Approved’ Elective: from 300-400 —10 
Major: 48 Hours 


Minor Requirements ____24 

YED 410 Occupational Information —__3 

VED 415 (£) Teaching in Adult Education — 3 

VED 425 (f) Internship in Adult Education 15 

VED 456 (f) Learning Resources in Adult 
Education — 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





807 General Soils —_____5 


A Electives in Gen. 
‘Refcaltre ot Pechnich 





ART 


Minor: 35 Hours 
AT 105 Drawing T 
AT 106 Drawing IT 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals T 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals I 
AT 22 Painting Pe) 3 
AT 338 Art History Ts 
AT 342 Elementary school At 3 

ae: 50 Hours 


irements _35 
aren beet ——_—_— 
AT S22 Painting, Ne 
AT" Approved Elective 5 
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BASIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Students purtuing a course of study in basic 
vocational education must select both a major 
and minor within the Department of Vocational 
and Adult Education, 


A. Basic Agricultural Educetion 
‘Minor: 28 Hours 





MP 221 Landscape Gardening —s 
HF 224 Plant Propagation x5. 
ADS 204 Animal Nutrition 5: 
AS 401 Farm Management — 5 





AS 410 Agriculture “Business Management 3 
AY 507 General Soils a Ea 
Mojor: 43 Hours 
Minor Requiremenus 
ADS $08 Livestock Production 
AY 201 Grain Crops — 
AY 401 Forage Crops — 


B. Bosic Building Construction 
‘Minor: 28 Hours 
BT 101 Intr. to Buildings 
BT 102 Drawing and Projections 
BT 206 Materials and Construction 5 
VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 5 
VED 405 The School Shop —_—___3 


VED 406 Practicum in Buildiog Construction 
and Maintenance 


Major: 43 Hours 
Minor Requirements ____28 
BT 220 Mechanics of Structure ————____5 
BT 421 Construction Problems  ——__5 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity 5 


C. Basic Distributive Business 


Minor: 26 Hours 
MT 31 Principles of Marketing ——_____5. 
MT 338 Salesmanship ——_____ 3 
‘MT 433 Retail Store Management ————__5 
3 
5 
5 

















HE 806 Personal Appearance and 
VED 462 Sinected’ Work, Experience 
zs 
‘Approved Elective 


Mojor: 44 Hours 














Minor Requirements 26 
AGF 211 Intr, to Accounting ————— “5 
MN 341 Business Law 5 





MT 482 Advertising 
M7 438 Retail Merchandising 


D. Basic Metal Technology 

° Minor: 29 Hours 

TS 12 Enincering Drawing 1 —___2 
TS 105 Engineering Drawing If ———__2 
TS 112 Welding Science and Application ——1 
‘TS 113 Machine Tool Laboratory ——__1 
TS 114 Sheet Metal Desi 
TS 115 Foundry Techn 
TS $08 Gages and Measurements 
TS 406 Problems in Machinity 
VED 404 Practicum. in_ General 
VED 405 The School Shop 


Major: 43 Hours 

Minot Requirements —______9 
EG 204 Kinematics of Machines 
7S Sof Manufacturing. Process Casting ——* 
TS 307 General Metals ose 2 
‘TS 405 Problems in Welding Engineering ——5 


E, Basic Power Mechanics 
‘Minor: 29 Hours 
S$ 102 Engineering Drawing [ —____v 
108 Engincening Drawiog. 1 2 
204 Kinematics of Machines. ——____¥ 
'$ 113 Machine Tool Laboratory ——————_ 
'S 308 Gages and Measurements 5 
ED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics 5 
401 Practicum in Small Gasoline . 
eh a 

















Metals ——— 











See 





Pa 











VED 402 Automotive Construction and 
Repair —___. 
VED 405 The School Shop ——————____.§ 
‘Major: 44 Hours 

Minor Requirements _______.29 

TS. 406 Problems lu Machining 5 
VED 40¢ Practicum in General Metals 5 
Approved Elective a 


Rohe EDUCATION® 


Goneral Business 
Austen 67. Hours 
MN 200. 201, 202 Typewriting I, 1, TIL 
ACF 211, 212, $11, $12 Accounting 
MN 207 Elec. Data Pro, Principles 
MIN M0 Brinciples of Managemen 
M inciples of Management 
MT 831 Principles of Marketing 
MN S41 Business Law —— 
PH 845 Business and Professional Writing — 
MN 400 Office Machines 
MN 405. Administrative Management 


B. Office Administration 
‘Major: 67 Hours 

MN 200, 201, 202 South 1 ot 8 
MN 210, 211, 212, 300) Shorthand i 

Ii, ‘Transcription T i 
ACF 211, 212 Accounting —— =—i0 
MN 207 Elec. Dats Pro. & Computer Prog. — 
MN 305 Records Management ———__— 
MN 310 Principles of Management 
MN 341 Business Law 
MN 400 Office Machines 
MN 403 Secretarial Procedures 1 


C. Business Management, 
Composite Major-Minor: 80 Hours 

MN 200, 201, 202 “Typewriting 1, 11, L—_y 
ACF 211, 212, $11, $12 Accounting 20 
MN 207 Elec. Data Pro, & Computer Prog. 5 
MN 805 Records Management ——___3 
ACF 340 Personal Finance or 

MN 447 Job, Evaluation _—______k 
MN S41, 342 Business Law —— 
BS mitoos and Prefealoml Wildes — 5 
EG 350 Labor Economics 5 
EG 860 Money and Banking ————__5 
MN 400 Office Machines — 5 
MT SSI pee ‘of Marketing ———___5 














9 
20 





















5 
5 
—B 
5 
5 
5 























ment Services 
Compenite Molor-Minct: 80° Hours 

MN 200, 201, 202 ane TW 9 

MN 210; 211, 212, chand 1,1, 


GeaestDSon Te 3 


TH, 

ACF 211, 212 Accounting 
Tf 301 Elec Data Pro. k Computer Prom. 
MN 305 Records Management 
MN 310 Principles of Management 
ACF 340 Personal Finance 
MN 341 Business Law 
EC 360 Money and Bi 
MN 400 Office Machines —____ 
MN 408 Secretarial Procedures T 

MT 381 Principles of Marketing 


*EC 200 and 202 to be taken in social acience 

(| education area. Por the 5 hours of re- 

quired mathematics MH 159 or 160 is recom. 

mended. MHI 161 may proftiably be used ax an 
elective, 











0 
—=5 
3 
5 
















DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Minor: 28 hours 











EG 202 Economics 11 5 
MT $51 Principles of Marketing 5 
EC 274 Bus. Econ. Statistics £ 

MN 840 Personal Finance 

EC $50 Labor Problems ——_—___5 


MT 432 Promotional Strategy ————___5 
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Composite Major-Minor: 70 
EG 202 Economics 11 —_____s 
MT 33) Principles of Marketing ———__5 
EG 274 Business & Economic Statistics 1 5 
MN 340 Personal Finance ——______3 
‘robles 


EC 350 Labor Pi eee 
MT 432 Promotional Strategies, Pr. MT 3315 
MT 438 Retail Store Management ——____5 
MT 484 Purchasing ——___ 
MT-435 Marketing Problems —— 


MT 438 Retail, Merchandizing ——_____5 

MT 442 Personnel Management 

ED 458 Coordination & ision in VED —8 

VED 462 Directed Work Experience 5 
Electives in area of interest 9 








EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(School Library and Audio-Visual Personnel) 
Minor: 28 Hours 

EM 400 Learning Resonrees ————____ 

EM 410 Media for Children — 
EM 415 Media for Young Adulte — 
EM 480 Reference Materials and 

EM 440 Organization and Administration 

‘of Media Services — 

EM 450 Spee and Cataloging 


EM 495 Practicum in Media Service 4 


ENGLISH 
Minor: 20 Hours 

EH 390 Advanced Composition —__5 
EH 40! Advanced Grammar or 
EH 441 Introduction to the Study of 

Language et 

Approved Electives 300-400 

English Courses == 1, 


Major: 40 Hours 
‘Minor Requirements 20 
EH 357 or 358 Survey of American Literature 5 
EH 451 or 452 Shakespeare 5 
Approved. Electives 300-400 
English Courses —___10 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


A. Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 131 Elementary Spanish 
FL 132 Elementary Spanish 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish 
FL 282 Intermediate Spanish 
FL 331 Advanced Spanish 
FL 582 Advanced Spanish 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
FL 431 Contemp. Spanish Lit. T 
FL 482 Contemp. Spanish Lit, 11 
B. German 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 151 Elementary German 
FL 152 Elementary German 
FL 251 Intermediate German 
FL 252 Intermediate German — 5 
FL $51 Advanced German —— 


aes 
























—§ 





peretererey 





















FU $52 Advanced German ——ae 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements —__ 30 
FL. 451 History of German Literature 5. 
FL 452 History of German Language ——__5 
©. French 
‘Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 121 Elementary French z 
FL 122 Elementary French 5 
FL 21 Intermediate French 5 
Intermediate French 5 


FL 292 
FL 321 Advanced French ———____5 
FI. $22 Advanced French —— 


Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements, —_—___10 
FL. 421 History of 
FL 422 Hinory of French Language ————5 





HEALTH EDUCATION 


Minor: 31 Hours 
HPR 195 Health Science 
HPR 295 School and Community Health —— 
HER $96 Drug Use and Abuse 
HPR 495 Health Instruction 
HPR 495 First Aid 
NE 119 Nutrition and Man —— 
NE S53 Community ~ Family, Health 
Approved Health Electives 
Melor: 52 Hours 
Minor Requirement —— 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary — 
HR 496 Problems of Health Education and 
Health Observation of Schoo! 
Children —— 
TED 476 Exceptional Child 
PY 428 Public Health — 
Approved Healt) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Mojor: 56 Hours 
PE Courses in Physical Education Service 
Program (3 courses in areas other 
than those taken to meet general 
education requirements) ——_—_3 
Theory and Techniques. (choice of 
4 courses) ~ HPR 117, 118, 119, 120, 
$21, 122, 128 a 
HPR 195 Health’ Science 
HPR 201 History and Principles of 
Physical’ Education and Recreation ~~ 3 


HPR 212 Elementary School Activities 3 
THER $15 Kinesiology | ———_ 
HPR 295 School Community Health ——$ 
HPR 316 Evaluation in Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation —__3 
HPR $85 Principles of Recreation —___3 
HPR 395 Health Instruction 3 





















HPR 












HPR Teaching and Coaching (choice 
of} course), 202, 205, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210 — 

HPR 401 nization and Administration 


of Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation) —_____§ 
HPR 405 Physiology of Muscular Activity ——3 
YM 221 Anatomy and Physiology 5 
HER “Approved electives in Health or 

Physical Education 


*Prerequlsites: VM 221, Physics 204. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


Composite Major-Minor: 77 hours 
Major Requirements (Health and Physical 
Education} Seo 
HPR 386 Recreation Leadership 
HPR 485 Social Recreation — 
HPR 408 First Aid 
HPR 416 Adaptive Physical Education 














HPR Teaching and Coaching. (choi 

1 course) 

207, 208, 209, 
HPR Approved el 

Witacadlo he 
HPR — Approved elective in Recreation ——$ 

HOME ECONOMICS 
Mejor: 68 Hours 

NF 104 Prin. of Foods and Nutrition —_& 
CA 110 Contemporary Home Economics ——1 
CA IIS Housing For Man ————______3 
EA 103 Fundamental of Clocking ———8 
CA 116 Art for Evereday Living —— 3 


School of Education 





HF 22% Flower” Arrangin 

¥CD 257 The Family a 
Development 

CA 233 Home Equipment 

GA 803 The House 

EA 313 Home Furnishings 

CA $43 Interior Home Problems 

CA 431 Man-Environmental Relations 2 

VCD 323 Management for Modern Living 

FCD 443 Home Management Residence 

FED 457 Family Relations ——___ 
Approved electives 

FCD 307 Growth and Development of 


Select 1 _____5 











Children 5 
Composite Major-Minor S 
Major Requirements —__ 
Completion of A, B, © or D 18-20 


A. Clothing and Textiles 
CA 355 Consumer Textiles a 
CA 395 Clothing | Desi SSS} 
CA 455 Flat Pattern Designing —— 5. 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 courses, ——___s, 


Family Life and Child Development 

27 The Child in a Culturally 
Disadvantaged Fami = 

FCD $17 Adolescent and the Family 

FCD 417 Guidance of Children ——— 

FCI 467 Parent Education — — 





ite 





and Family Health 3 
in Community Nutrition —3 
NF 452 Family Nutrition —_ 
NF 472 Advanced Community § 


NE 489 International Nutrition —____3 
NF 492 Infant and Child Nutrition — 5 


D. Home Maeparnianly Housing ond 
CA 233 Home auipoest or = cA 313 
CA 303 the ‘Howse of CA 343 Tnicrior 
jome Problems —_—_ 
FCD 453° The Consumer and the Marker —— 3 










—< 


FCD 463 Family Economics —s 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Minor: 27 Hours 
TS 111 Woodworking 1 
TS (12 Welding Science — 1 
Ts US Machine tool Laboratory 1 
TS 114 Sheet Metal Design —— i 
TS 115 Foundry Technology 1 


TS 402 Advanced Wood — 5 


VED 246 Instructional Drawing — 
‘TS 102 Engineering Drawing — 


Major: 50 Hours 

VED 406 Practicum in Building Construction 

and Maintenance "gs 
VED 409 Teaching Electronics 

Industrial Apts 

Elective in Metal Area 

Elective in Power Arca 

Elective in Drawing Area 


‘A. BASIC POWER MECHANICS 
Composite ‘Major-Minor: 75 hours 
VED 246 Instructional Drawing ss 
42 192 Eewincring ravine 3 
TS ns Machine ‘oo} Lat it ng a 





Lala 


4g 


TS 308 Gages k Measurements —__ 
VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics — = 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Engines 
VED. 402 Automotive Construction & Repai 
AN 352 Tractors and Engines, ———_—_—_ 
VED 405 The School Shop 
TS 111 Woodworking. 
Ts 112 Welding Science — 
4 1 Design 
TS 113 Foundry ‘Technology 
TS 307 General Metals << ik 


VED 404 Practicum in General Metals 5 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity — 
CA 345 Creative Crafts — 
TS 402 Adyanced Woods 

VED 409 Teach. Electronics in Indust. Arts! 
‘MN 310 Principles of Management 


or 

PG 461 Industrial Psychology 

EM 400 Learning Resources 
Electives 
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46 Instructional Drawing —___3 
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Electronics in Industrial Arts 5 
Introduction to Power Mecbamics__5 


or 
VED 401 Practicum in Small Engines 
CA S45 Creative Crafts 


£56: 
28 





150 School of Education 


MATHEMATICS 
Minor: 35 Hours 
MH 160 Precalculus with Trigonometry — 
MH 161 Analytic Geom, & Cal, 1 —__—_— 
MH 162 Analytic Geom, & Cal. 
MH 168 Analytic Geom. & Cal. UT 
MH 264 Analytic Geom. & Cal. IV — 
MH 331 Intr. to Modern Alg. 
MHA Geom, A’ Modern View 1 
Major: 55 Hours 
Minor requirements —s" 
MH s3z [nu to Mod. Alg, UL 
MH 467 Mathematical Statistics 
MH 420 Analysis. 1 a 
Approved Elective 











Composite Major-Minor: 77 hours 
MH 100 Pre-Calculus w. “Trigonometry 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry & Calculus T 
MH 162 Analytic Geometry & Calestlus 1 
MH 163 Analytic Geometry & Calculus 111 
MH 64 A eometry & Calculus IV 
MH 265 Linear Differential Equations 
MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra 
MH N31 Introduction to Modern Algebra 
MH 482 Introduction to Modern Algebra —— 
MH 441 Geometry, A Modern View L 
Geometry Elective a 
MUL 420 Analysis T 
MH 467 Statistics 
1k 204 Computer Programming = 
TE 801 Information Retrieval = 
TE 315 Linear Programming 
316 Electronic Data Process. Sys. Des. 
416 Operational Analysis 1 — 





















Las Le tne en nnn tata 








MUSIC 
Minor: 28 Hours 
MU 1S), 182 es) 
jerial and Organization of Music 
MU 187, 188, 189, 287, 288, 289 6 
Applied ‘Music, preferably in one area, 
but if in two areas four houry must 
be in one area. 
MU 352, 353 = 6 
Music History 1 & TIT 
MU 56) ss =| 
Conducting 1 
Qos of, the follawing: 
D896 (if major interest is in Elementary 
School Music) — cel 
Music for the Elementary Teachers 
or SID GE major interest in music is 
instrumental music) 
Organization of Instrumental Music 
or SED 495 (if major interest is choral music) 
Organization of Choral Mu 
Major: 72 Hours 
Minor Requirements in Music 28 
Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Choral Union 11 
MU {s3, 251, 282, 238 i % 
1 
























istory 

487, 488 Applied Music 

MU $62'Conducting - 
SED 494 Organization of Instrumental Music 
SED 495 Organization of Choral Music 3 
Music Elective 1 


‘Composite Major - Minor: 69 Hours 


Major Requirements —___ 
Completion of Aor B below = 7 


A. INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL 
SED 494 oF SED 495 (the one not 
completed in the music major) 
MU 113, 104, 115, 116, 117, 118, of 119. 
MU 477 Music Arranging | 
MU 409 Marching Band “Techniques 
MU 434 Instrumental Music Literature — 











Per) 





B, CHORAL AND ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL MUSIC 
EED 496 Music for the Elementary Teacher —3 
MU Electives ——— 5 
MU 478 Music Arranging = 4 
3 





MU 452 Vocal Literature —— 
MU 458 Choral Literature ———— 


RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 
Minor: 34 Hours 
HPR 201 History and Principles of Health, 
Physical Education, and. Recreation 
HPR 385 Principles of Recreation —_—__ 
HPR $86 Recreation Leadership — 
HPR 387 Outdoor Recreation —— 
MPR SK8 Camp Management = 
HPR 401 Organization and Administration 
‘of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation “ 
HPR 485 Social Recreation 
HIPR 425C Program — Recreation — 
HPR 495 First Aid 
SY 405 Urban Sociology —— 














Minor Requirements lh 
CA 145 Creative Crafty 
FY 303 Forest. Recreation 
HPR Theory and Techniques (Choice of 
S courses): HPR 117, 118, 119, 120, 
12h, 128,123 
Teaching and Coaching (Choice of 
1 course): HPR 202, 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210 
HPR 516 Evaluation in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
HPR 425 Professional Internship. j 
JM 221 Beginning Newswriting 
PE 165 Camping = 
66 Family Recreation 
roduetion to Public Administration 
TH 307 Children's Theatre — 


REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours 


HPR 

















VED 330 Careers in Rehabilitation 5 
PG 212 Introduction to. Psychology IT 3 
SY $05 Gulture and Personality 3 
SY_ 406 Introduction to Social Welfare 5 
YM 210 Human Physiol ee —5i 
SC 273 Group Problem Solving Through 
Discussion ate 5 
CED 42{ Guidance in the Public Schools 
Approved Electives in Area of 
Specialieation 25 
SCIENCE 


‘A Goneral Science 
‘Major: 45 Hours 
CH 108-4 General Chemistry —___—_10 
BI 103 Biology Z 
PS 205-6 General Physics 
SED 473 General Science for Teachers 5 
Approved Electives (5 hrs. must be 
from biological science) ——__— 


Biological Science 
‘Minor: 30 Hours 








BL. 108 Biology 
ZY 214 Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy ——5 
Approved Electives 20 
30 


Major: 45 Hours 


Minor Requirements 
Approved Electives 


C. GENERAL PHYSICS 
‘Minor: 28 hours 
205-6 Hatroductory | Physics — 
PS 210 Principles of Modern Physics 
PS 217 Astronomy ~ 
V5 417 Tntreduction to Miophysics 
PS 470 Health Physics — Z 
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PS 220 Gen. Physics 1 

PS 221 Gen. Physics 11 

PS 222 Gen. Physics 111 

PS $01 Intermediate Electricity ty and 
tis, 

PS 305 Modern Physics 
PS 802 Electronics 
Major: 42 Hours 

‘Minor Requirements —___27 
Approved Electives to be selected from: 
PS 415 Intr. to Quantum Mech. 
PS 421 Modern Electronics 
PS $03 Optica 
PS. 435 Intr. to Solid State Physica Bi 
“Physics majors will complete minor in mathe- 
matics (including MH 36)). 


E. Cher 
Minors 30" Houts 


CH 103 General Chemistry ——___5 
CH 104 General Chemistry ———____ 5 
CH 105 General Chemistry 
5 
5 

















CH 207 Organic Chemistry —— 

CH 208 Organic Chemistry 
Approved Elective 

Major: 45 Hours 

Minor requirements —____ 
Approved Electives, 

Prerequislies for: CH 105. Credit , 

courses ap to general education require: 
iment in ptcal wlonce ra 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All students majoring in political science, 
sociology, economics, of geography, and not 
minoring in history; and all stu jents minoring 
ical science, sociology, economics, geog 
raphy or psychology and not majoring in. bis 
tory; must include In their social science general 
education requirements the following: 
U. S. History —__ 5 hours: 
Major: 45 Hours 
HY 202 United. States History 
EC 200 Economics 1 
PO 209 Introduction to American 
Govergurat ——_______—_ 5 
{Y 102 oF 203 Prins. of Econ. Geomtaphy — 5 
Approved elective from 300-400 
course in U. S. History — 
Approved electives from 300-400 
courses in Sociology, Economics, 
Political Science and Geography — 20 












































1, Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 
EC 200 Economies Ts 
EG 202 Economics 1 5 
EC 456 Intermediate Macro Economics 5 
EC 452 Comparative Economics Systems 5 
Approved 300-400 level economics 
A a ee eI 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor requirements —___30 
EC 274 (Business and Ec. Statistics T) —_5 
Approved 300-400 level Ec. courses —5 
Ne Y 
faors 3 Hours 
GY 102 Princi bs a, Gevaravhr) — 5 
GY 203 Economic G ps 5 
GY 405 Cultural ty ot the World — 
Approved level courses 
in 6Y) ae 
Major: 40 Miers 
Minor requirement 





Novroved 300-400 level GY Counes—10 





minor 36 Hours 


SY 202 Social Problems 
SY 208 Colural | Anthropology, 
level Sociology 





Approved 

COPUIIES fre 
Major: 40 Hours: 

Minor requirements _____30 


SY 304 Minority 
SY S08 Juvenile Delinquency —— 
4. Histo 
Minor: 30 
U. S, HY (5 hours above freshman level) —_10 
Selections from Latin American area —___5 
Selections from non-western, non-American 
area 
‘Approved 00-400 level } 


CONT 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor requirements —____ 
Selected $00-400 level courses in 
areas of student's choice providing 
depth study in one area —___1\ 
5, Political Science 
‘Minor: 30 Hours 
PO 209 National Government —___ 
PO 210 Sue Government —————_—_ 
PO 309 Entr, to Internati 
PO 312 An Intr. to Comparative Gov. —__ 
‘Approved 300-400 level PO courses—1) 
‘Mejor: 40 Hours 
Minor requirements — 30 
5 


os =< —————— 
5 











Relations or 


Bin ae 


PO 422 Recent and. Contemporary 
Political Theory 

PO 340 Political Parties and_ Politics, 
PO 328 Municipal Gov, in the 
US., FO 405 Metropolitan Area 
Gov. Problems or 

PO 445 The Gov. and Politics of the 
Developing Nations — 





be 


wnat 28 aia 











SPEECH 
Minor: 32 Hours 
= 201 Sp. Comm. Theories —__ 
fair. to.Sp. Comma. 
Group Discussion 
220 Interpretive Readi 
230 Fundamentals of 
Brdestng. 
SC_311 Public Speaking —— 
Sep ‘Zork Communication Problems 
Major: 47 Hours 


























ao 2 aan ——# 
umentation an ie 
Rppraved 400-400 level Speech Courses — —8 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY* 
Major: 54 Hours 
SC MO The Speech and Hearing Mechanism _5 
SC M41 Phonetics —_ oS 
SC 355 Clinical Procedures TS 





Spee 
(This course offered for 1-8 hours 
credit should be taken for 1 hour 
credit three consecutive quarters.) 
SC. 365 Clinical Procedures in Hearing —___3 
(This course offered for 1-3 
credit should be taken for 1 hour 
credit three consecutive quarters.) 
‘SC 460 Introduction. to Audiology 
SC 461 Hearing Pathology 





$6 481 Spcech Correction 1 + 
$6 452 speech Gorrecton YY 


53 h Correction pr ——_—_—+ ———— 
FED 494 Personality Dyna 

‘ersonality 
SC 401 Psychology oer = 3 


Additional work required: 200 clock hours in 
an approved Speecb iad dteariog Clinic 
Major requirements ———__ 
*Completion of this program meets FO 
fetal certification” requirements of the 
‘American Speech and Hearing Association. 


‘THEATRE 


Minor: 32 Hours 
104 Intr, ‘Theatre T 
105 Intr, Theatre 10 — 
TH 106 Intr, Theatre Proj 
TH 204 Fund. of Acting 1: 
TH 205 Fund. of Acting Hl: M 
TH 206 Acting 1 — poate 
TH 304 Fund. of Stage 

























TH 109 Stage Craft Project ——— 

‘Theatre Artists in Society T 
TH 202 Theatre Ariss In Society IT 
TH 208 Theories of Acting 


basis of journeyman 
‘of much 

it is 
ment experience req 





maximum rate of 15 
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TH 301 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization —_______$ 


Major: 57 Hours 
Minor Requirements ——__ 32 


TH 305 Design in the Theatre 1_——____5 
TH 806 Design in the Theatre 1 5 
TH 404 Directing 1 —— 5 
TH 405 Directing 11 ee 
TH 406 Directing Wt ———______ 


TH 302 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization —______§ 
‘TH 305 History of Theatre in 
Western Civilization —________$ 
TH 401 Play Analysis 
TH 402 World ‘Theatre —— 5 
TH 403 Seminar & Theatre Research — 5 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Major: 60 Hours 
VED 475.480 Trade and Industrial Expt — 30 
EH 345 Business and Professional Writing ——5 
MN S10 Business ‘Organitation and 
agement —_— 
EC. $50 Labor" Problems — — 
MT 331 Principles of Marketing —— 
VED 458 Coord. and Supervision of VED 
VED 246 Tnstructional Drawing, 
‘Approved Electives 





periree 





tGredit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by examination on 

level work experience at the Bg 

In those occupations where there is no organi: apprenticeship experience 
‘he level of learner will correspond to journeyman level. 

Fequired, for certification a obtained prior to starting the curricull 


wwarter hours for each year 


If employ- 
elective 





coursework may be substituted for these credits, Time required to complete curriculum would 
be reduced accordingly. 


V. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for Programs in Education 


The following guides set forth requirements and suggestions for prepar- 
ing personnel for education professions. Each program is listed by title and 
indicates the total number of hours and appropriate sequence for the comple- 
tion of each curriculum. Male students may choose six hours of electives in 
lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 

‘The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course require- 
ments, provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or 
university regulations as to degrees in Education. 


A. Elementary Education (EED) 


1. Early Childhood Education Program 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


























First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EED 108 Orientation EH 02 English Comp. 8 EED 104 ints, to Lab 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 BE oe ai Experiences —___ 
BL 101 Bi 5 BY 02 Word History ——S EH 103 Evpihn Comp, Soot 
HY 101 World History —__3 or HY 208 Tech. k Civili, | HY 103 World History 3 
or HY 204 Tech. & Civilian $C 202 App. Sp. Comm, —S op HY 206 Tech, & Civiliz. 
GY IGE Prin. of (cog. PE 102 Begin, Swimming SC 275 Group Prob, Solving 
PE 101 Fads. of Phys. Edt 1 ‘Through Discusion 6 
HR 21\"Semorimotor AL oS | PE Gr, 1) —___1 
ective 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 281 Elem, Math. 5 MH 282 Elem. Math. 5 FCD 307 Growth & Dev. 











EH 255 English Lit. §_ EH 254 Sur. Eng. Lit. 3 ‘of Children 
SY 201 Inte. Sociology 5 FCD 217 Comparative EG 200 Economics 
FED 213 Human Growth Family Life $ PO 209 U.S. Government 

and Development 5 SY 208 Cultural “Anthro- HY, 201 History of US. pean 


MU S71 Intr, to Music ——_3 


sv 202 Soci’ Problems 5 
Elective —____5 


First Quarter 
PHS 100 Physical Science __5 
‘TH $07 Children’s Theatre 


or 
‘TH 308 Creative Dramatics _3 
AT 2 Elem. Sch. Art __5 
EM 472 Media for Children_4 

Blectite eS 


FED 520 Social Fnds, of 
Education 

FED 420 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 
Education —_____10 


First Querter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History or 
HY 204 Tech. and Civiliz, 3 
BI_ 101 Prin. of Biology 
EED 105 Orientation 
PE 101 Ends. of Phys. 
Education 








MH 281 Elem. Math. ____5 


SY 201 Intr. se 
HPR 212 Elem. 
Activities 


ee 
‘Approved Lit. Elect 3 
Eketive. —~ “3 


AT M2 Elem. Sch. Art 5 
ial Science 3 


FED 320 Social Fads. of 
Education ___5 
EED 401-4018 Curriculum 
Il, Math; Natural 
and Social Sciences 


School of Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quorter 
PHS 101 Physical Science 5 
SC 150 Prin. of Sp. ‘Corr. —5 
PG 350 Behavior Modifi- 
eae 
Elective ———__3 


SENIOR YEAR 


EED 425A Internship in 
‘Early Childhood 
Education 


wah 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


‘Second Quarter 

EH 102 English Comp. 3 
HY 102 World History or 

BY 104 Biolog io Humes 
io Human 

Affairs 5 

$5 208 App. Sp. Comm. ——3 
‘Begin. Swimming 

(or Gr. 1) ——__1 

Elective —=s 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 282 Elem. Math. —___5 
Muss Antr. ‘Music = 
App. Lit. Elective 3 








JUNIOR YEAR 
SC 450 Prin, of Speech 
Correction 
FED 215 Human Growth 
Physical Sclence 5 
Elective 





SENIOR YEAR 


EED 425B Professional 
Internship Elem. 15 


‘Total — 210 quarter hours 
Students majoring in Elementary Education are 


153 


FED 214 Psych. Frds. of 
Education —__ 

EED 320 Curriculum for 
Early Childhood 
Education 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 

EED 488, Analy of Early 
— Education 3 

FCD 467, Parent Education —5 
Rlective —___5 


MH 288 Elem. Math ___$ 
PO 209 U.S. Government 


or 
HY 201 History of U.S. —_5 
Ebecive — 8 
Approved Lit. Elect..5 


FED 214 Psych. Frds. of 
‘Education 


wired to develop an area of concentration 


with a minimum of twenty hours course work selected from one of the following areas: 







BY 414 Plant 


BOTANY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY 





BY 415 Dev, Plant Anatomy 


154 


CREATIVE ARTS 
art 
AT S88 Art History 1 —__s 
CA $45 Creative Crafts, 
Dance 
MPR 278 Social & Folk Dance —_____2 
HPR 213 Dance for Children ———_____$ 
Music 


EED $96 Music Appreciation —___ 
EED 496 Music in Elem. School a 
MU 378 Music Appreciation — 3. 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music 5 


Theatre 
‘TH 101-2-9 Tner. to the Arts — 
TH $07 Children's Theatre 
TH $08 





408 Creative Dramatics 
425-26 Theatre Practice in the School — 


CULTURALLY DIFFERENT 
FCD $27 Child in Culte, Dis. Fam. —_5 
FED 497 Internship in Agcys. Serv. Chrn 

& Families (prereq,) —_—___5 
SY 0 Minority = (Jr, Standing) 
SY 405 Urban Soc. Standing) —_—__5 
Pep 217 Comp. Family Life 3 
FCD 310 "Feb. of Interviewing, 


Ay 
SY 308 colt & Penonallty 
vent 
By 406 tutes soc. Wh (ie. Standing) ——6 
PED 434 Per, ‘Dyn & vilect Behe. = 8 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA (Library) 
Resources 


415 Media for Young Adal 
430 Ref, Materials & Service 
440 Org. and Adm. ——_ 
450 Class. te Cattlog. —— 


495 Practicum — 


ENGLISH 
EH 901 Creative Writing — 3 
EH 302 Creative Writing, ——————— 
EH 310 Word Study — —————_—3 
EH 357 Survey of Amer, Li or 5 
EXE 358 Survey of Amer, Lit = 

S94 Inte. to. Linguistic 
FH 401 English: Sra - —ii 


FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
FCD 207 Prenatal and Infant Dev. — 
FCD 257 Family & Human Dev, 
FCD 307 Growth & Dev. of Children 
FCD 327 The Child in Cul, Dis. Fam. 
FGD 417 Guidance of Children 3 
FCD 437 Learn, Exp. for Young Children — 
FCD 467 Parent Education — 5 
PCD, Hi7 Imesiinie ta Agencies 

hildren & Family 5 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


——3 
=! 


































3 
5 
5 
5 











FL Ls 
FL 14 
FL 2 
FL 22 5 
FL 3-1 A 5 
FL $2 Advanced 5 
FL 4-1 Gontmp. Literature 5 
FL 4-2 Contmp, Literature oi 


HEALTH, PE, & RECREATION 
R 110 Health Science —_______ 
PR 117 Developmental aa | 
HER 201 History & Prin. ‘ue 3 
HPR 211 Sensimotor i 
HPR 212 Elementary Sh ee 
FPR 13 Dene ee Chlaren 
HPR 295 School Health —— 5 


School of Education 





HPR 386 Rec. Leaders! 5 
HPR 395 Health Inst. © 
HPR 396 Drug Use & Abuse ————__3 
HPR 495 Fire Aid, ———_______$ 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
EH 301 Creative Writing — 
EH 302 Creative Writing 
EH 310 Word Study resi — 
EH 857 Survey of iterature ——__ 


EH 358 Survey of Amer. Literature ———s 
EH 390 Adv. Gomposition = 


HPR 370 Dance, Survey 
ip 


—- 
3 
wos 3 


\mer. 




















EH 394 Linguistics —__ _—— 

SP 101 Listening Improvement <1 

SP 200 Survey of Bases of Speech ——_—__5 

SP 201 Int. Oral Comm, ———_____8 

SP 301 Phonetics 3 
MATHEMATICS 

MH. 139 Pre-Calculus Math w/o Tri 

MH 160 Pre-Calculus Ww, Trig. 

MHL OL Ans Geom. &” Catcufo ry 

MH 162 An. Geom, & Calculus ——___5 

MHL 163 A\ << 

MH 247 Fnds. 

MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra ——__3 

MH 267 Intr. Prob. ke Statistics — 

MH 331 Intr, to Modern Algebra —— 

MH 441 Geomeury 

MH 442 Geometry 1 

Music 
MU ISL Mat. & Org. of Music _____5 


In Hew of MU 371) 
nly 2 hrs. count ot concentration 
Hace § hour are reauired on 
the regular program. 
MU $52 Musle History i 
‘MU 358 Music History IIT 
EED 996 Musle for . Tebr, 


EED 496 Mate in Elem. School 
MU $73 Appreciation of Music >} 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music —— 

3 ols from any of the fo 


il 














Ps 
Psychology 


| Percholory 1 


21 
PG 212 Psyc 
PG 315 Quant. Aethe in Pychol 


——— 
PG 520 Experimental Psychology _—! 
4 





I 
480 History of 


‘ eee 





PG $21 Exy tal Psychol 
PG 322 Experimental Paycholony TE 


SCIENCE 

PS 204 Fundamentals of Physics ————_ 
PS 205 Introduction to Physics 

FS 06 Introduction te) Five 8 
AY $10 Earth Science 
GL 101 Introduction Geol. 1 —________5 
GL 102 Introduction Geol. 11 ———____5 
BI 102 Plant Biology —— 5 
BI 103 Animal Bh SS sf 
AA 304 Meteorology 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EC 206 Socjo.-Ec. Fnd. Con, —______8 
EG 438 Econ, Hiewory 8 
HY 201 History of Us. ————— 5 











School of Education 155 












HY 202 History of U.S. ——s 
HY $00 Inte. Lar, Amer. Hi 5 
HY 301 Thur. Far’ East History 5 
HY 206 Contemporary Affairs ———— 
SY 205 Cult. Anthropol 
SY. 204 Social ‘Behavior = 5 
SY 207 Intr. to Archaeology — 5 
S¥ 304 Minority, Groups 5 
SY 405 Urban Sociology 
SY 407 Public Opinion ® Prop, 
PA 214 Inte. to Ethics 3 
PG 211 Psychology I <a | 
PO 210 Amer. State & Local Govt. 5 
PO 328 Govt. and the Economy 5 
GY $03 Geog. of No. America 

Sh 


GY 404 Physical G: 
—— i 
5 
=F 
















GY 405 Cultural Gy. 





SPEECH 
Intr. Speech Comm. 
‘Comm. 


200 

201 Speech "Theo 

202 App. Speech Comm. —— 
FA 





Fund. of Oral Inter, 

















60 Inte. to Audiology 
(61 Hearing Pathol 
62 Hearing Eyaluatior 
"476 Sur. of Except. Child —— 
155 Cl. Proc. 
365 Cl. Proc. 
SC 655 CL Proc. 
SC 665 CL. Proc, 
ZOOLOGY—ENTOMOLOGY 
BI 103 Animal_ Biol 
ZY 214 Verie., Phys, 
ZY 300 Genetics 
ZX 301 Comp. Anatomy ——____ 
ZN M02 Vertebrate Emby 
ZY 04 General Entomology 
ZY 310 Cell Biology 
ZX 401 Invertebrate Zool 
ZX 421 Vertebrate Zoology 








mi 





Anato, 








3. Special Education (Mental Retardation and Behavior Disturbance) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp, 8 
HY 101 World History 


2 Ay 

ii “tor Pe Se i 

PE 101 Fade: of Pre Ba. — 
‘Orientation 1 





Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 8 
HY 102 World History 


or 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz. —§ 
BI 104 Bio, in Human 

Affairs 


Approv. Soc. $e, 5 
Physical Education —1 


Third Quarter 
H 103 English Comp, —_3 
103 World History 


or 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz. 3 
PHS 100 Physical Science __5 

Approv. Soc. Sci. 5 
EED 104 Orient. to Lab. 


eprom 
Physical Education 


a 











SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PHS 101 Physical Science 5 





FED 218 Hum. Gro. and 


MU 201 Fnds. of Music 





SY 201 Intr. to Sociol ha, or 
Aprov. Tteratire 3 TED 376 A Asano Except§ MU $11 Inur. to Music —_$ 
PrOV. — prov. intr. to. Men! 
’ = ‘Approved Elective —5 Retard. 
TED $78 Intr, to Behavior 
Disturb. 
Koper, ic ——$ 
‘Approy, elect, ——i 
Major — Mental Retardation 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


EED S01C Gurr. I: Rdg. and 
Other Lang. Arts; 
Music and 
lated Art —_10 
FED 214 Payche Fads, of EAS 


EED 401C Curr. 1: Math 
Natural and Soc. 


Science - 
FED 320 Social Fads of Ed_§ SC 450 Prin. of Sp. Corr. 5 


IED 486 The Severely 
Mentally Retard. _5 
10 AT M2 Elem. School Art —5 





Approy. Minor 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


HRP 417 P.E. for MR —_5 
ED 437 Voc. Trg. MR 5 
Approy. Minor 10 


TED 425 Prof, Internship 
Mental Ri =F 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of Ed. 
Approv. Minor 








Total — 210 quarter hours 


Major — Behavior Disturbance 





JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quartor ‘Third Quarter 
EED 301D Curr. I: Rdg. and EED 401D Curr. I: Mathe- PG 435 Behavior Path. 4 
Other Lang. Arts; matic Ni AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art 5 
Music and feelated Soc. Sd. 10 SC 450 Prin. of Sp. 


FED 214 Payeh. Fad. of E'S 
PG 350 ‘Behavior Modificr 8 


10 FED 820 se, Fods.’ of Ed: 5 
ie 


Correction’ ___5 
Approv. Minor 5. 
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Approv.” Minor —i0 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


School of Education 


SENIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter 

IED 425 Prof. Intership 
Beha 


w. Dist. —_ 


B. Secondary Education (SED) 


First Quortor 
EH 101 English Comp, 3 
HY 101 World History 


HY 204 Tech. and Civili. 3 

BI 101 Prin. of Biology 5 

$6,202 App. Sp. Comm. —_3 

SED 103 Orientation. 

PE 101 Fads, of PLE. 
Elective 




















FRESHMAN YEAR 


‘Second Quarter 
EH 102 English Comp. 
HY 102 World History 


HY 205 ‘Tech, and Civili, 3 
BI 104 Bio. in Human 


— 





Affairs —_5 
Math Elective 5 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 
or Gr. I 1 
Elective 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

















EH 258 Lit. in Eng. _3 FED 213 Human Growth & 
S¥ 201 Intr. to. Soc. 5 ‘Development 5 
En Se Elec. 5 Major-Minor 3 
jajor-Minor it 
Bleve 1 Sane 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of Teaching in Major 
Education —_ area of Spec. 
Major-Minor Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) 15 approved elec.) —_15 
SENIOR YEAR 
Prog. in Area of 425 Professional 
jalization —___8 Internship, —__ 
jajor-Minor (or 
approved elec.) 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 








Third Quarter 

FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed. 5 
Approv. Minor 10 
‘Third Querter 

EH 105 English Comp. 3 

HY 103 World History 
or 

HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz, 8 
Phys. Sci. Elec. 5 
Soc. ‘Sci. Elec. 

SED 104 Orientation Lat 

PE Group Il — 
Elective 





FED 214 Psy. Fnds. of 
Education 
Major Minor 
4 ius 






Lit, Elec.—3 
S58} 





‘Teaching a Program 
in Major or Minor 
Area of Spec. 
Major-Minor ‘(or 
approved elec.) ——15 


FED 480 Phil. & Historical 
Foundations of Ed. 5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved elec.) 10 


C. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (HPR) 


First Quarter 
BI_101 Prin. of Biology —5 
‘MH 100 Math, Insights 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ——3 
HY 101 World History 


or 
HY 204 Tech, & Civiliz. 
HPR 105 Orientation 
PE 101 Fnds. of P.E. 





$ 
1 











‘VM 220 Anatomy and Phys, 5 
FED 213 Human 

Rerelonaent —5 

, Sch 5 

eH 258 Phalish Lit 





1. Health Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
BI 103 Gen. Anim. Biol. 5 
PHS 151 Physical Sc. 1 ——$ 
EH 102 English Comp. ———_3 
HY 102 World History 


HY 205 Tech. and 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming 
or Gr. I 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
‘VM 221 Anatomy and Phys. -5 


Lapp earl 
Lary 
EH Approved Lit, 8. 


Third Quarter 
PHS 152 Physical Sci. IT 
HPR 110 Health Science 
Comp. ——! 
HY 103 ‘World History 


HY 206 Tech. and Civili. _3 
HPR 108 Orientation Lab. 


PE 





Latale 





SY_ 220 Statistics ___5 
Ne 119 Nutrition and Man — 3 


Hi ret 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 


First Quorter 
FED S29, Soc, Fount. Edile =6 








HR 308 Heath 
Instruction __3 
NW 353 Com.-Family Health-3 
Elective —_. 3 
PY 428 Public Health —__5 
Appr. Biol. Sci. 5 


Appr. Health Ed, — 
tive — - 


School of Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter 
HPR 429 Health 

Observation 3 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 
HER sod ‘Drom. Use ie Abuse 3 


HPR 423A Program it 
a ep er 
‘Appr. H Ed. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 425 Prof. Internship —15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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‘Third Quarter 
VM $11 Gen. Bacteriology —5 
Appr. Biol. Sci. __5 


SED Tor P (minor) ——3 
HPR 414A Teaching. in 


H. Ed. — 
HPR 403 First Aid "3 





FED 480 Phil. Frds. Ed. 
TED 476 Exceptional Chi 
r. Healt Ed 
—— 









2. Health and Physical Education 


First Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 01 World History 


HY 204 Tech. and Civitte_3 
BL 101 Prin, of Biol. —~ 
HPR Theory k ‘Tech. ——2 
HPR 105 Orientation 1 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed, 








53 Lit. in Es 








Health + 

FED 320 Soc, Fnd. of 
Education 
Minor 





HPR 401 Org. & Admin. 


in HPR nae 
HPR 414B Teach, HPE 


Teach. or Progra) 
Minor 
Minor 


fae ale 





FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quorter 
EH 102 English Comp, 3 
HY 102 World History 


oF 
HY 205 Tech. and Civili. 
PHS 151 Phys. Sci. or Phys. 

Sci. elective —__5 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FED 214 Psych. Fnds, of Ed.5 
SY 201 Int, to Soe. 5 











Lit. 
ING one 
Social Science 
Elective —_____5 
PE Approved PE. — 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR Teach, & Goach. 
HPR 385 Princ. of Rec 3 
HPR 316 Evaluation in HPR-S 
WG 
Elective —2 
finor 
SENIOR YEAR 
HPR 425B Prof. Intern 
ure 1s 





Total — 210 quarter hours 





‘Third Quorter 
EH 103 English Comp. 
HY 108 World History 


HY 206 Tech, and Civiliz. 3 
HPR 195 Health Sci, —— 
HPR 108 Coenen to Lab, 


= 


HER, Theory k Tech, ——2 
VM 220 Anatomy & 

Physi ———5 
rE Group HW 1 


SC 202 App. S| 8 
Soha es Precis — 


5 
Ps. 204 Phy 
HR Nt are — —2 





FED 480 Phil. Fnds. 
‘of Educ. 


———5 
HPR A\ lec. 


7 
Minor —___ 


———Fs, 
Approved Elective 3 





3. Recreation Administration 


First Quarter 
BE, 101 Prin, of Biol. 8 
EH 101 English Comp. 
HY 10L World Histor? 


or 

'Y 204 Tech. and Civiliz, _$ 
PE Ol Fs of Phyn Ed. 
HIPR 195 Health Science 5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


HY 102 World History 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz, —3 





MH 100 Math. 1; —* 
PE 102 or Group I . 1 
HPR 105 Orientation ———_1 


Third Quarter 
PG 211 Psychol. I or FED 

213 Hum. Growth ky 
EH 108 Englah Comp, —'S 
HY 103 World History 


or 
HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz, 3 
HPR 108 Orientation to Lab. 


Be pee eriemal 
HPR Theory & Tech. —_2 
Group 1 1 


PE 
at: 





First Quorter 
EH 258 Lit. in at 
200 Economics 


Theory k Tah —f 
HPR 201 Hise k Prin, HPR-S 


HPR $85 Prin. of Rec. __3 
HPR 386 Rec. Leadership — 
HPR 516 Evaluation HP! 
EH Lit. Elective 
Minor 


= 
3 
5 





School of Education 





Second Quarter 
Phys. Science 
ve 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR. 388 Camp, Management $ 
FL, 308 Fe 





PE 166 Family Rec. 
HER 401 0 & A of HPR =f 








Admin. 

Minor 5 
Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


HPR 425C Prof. Intern —_15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
EB ig, Bt. Bes 


ii 2a Be. Newweriag — 
2 

vical Sci. 5 

& Tech. = 








npr T 
PE 165 Camping 


HPR 387 Outdoor Rec. —_3 
HPR 495 First Aid 5 
TH 307 Child Theatre oe | 
—5 


SY 405 Urban Socio. 
CA 145 Creative Crafts 
Minor 





D. Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


First Quarter 
World History 


or 
‘Tech. and Civili 3 
Comp, 3 





SY 201 Laer. co Socio. 5 

Luverature Elective —3 
Approved Physical Scit ——5 
‘Approved Elective ———___6 





*ADS 202 for Ai 
iehabilitation 





ices 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
‘Second Quarter 
HY 102 World History 
BY 205 Tech, and Civili, —3 
BM We Geh. Pant HuL*=™ 
BI 103 Gen. ‘Anim, Biol. 
BI 104 Biot in Hum. 
PE wz mee Seimmine 


[RE 
SC 202 Sov. “3p, Comm. —3 
‘Approved Elective —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 Economics 1* __5 
FED 213, Human Develop. — 

Elective ——_— 
EH M5 Bas, & Prof. 


sa Feat 
a 
proved Elective 














5 
3 
5 
3 
3 
1 


icultural Education majors, 


+CH 103 and CH 104 for Agricultural Education majors. 


First Quarter 
VED 413 Nat. of Adult 
Education 


Approved Sub). Matter 
Electi —9 
FED $20 Soc. Fads. of 
Education 





VED 466 Educ, Activities 
jut Gps, 
‘Approved Subl. 





*A minor in Adult Education may 
electives 


and, VED 491 plus 
‘**Approved. electives: 


1. Adult Education 


JUNIOR” YEAR 
Second Quorter 
VED 414 Prog. in Adult 
Approved. Subj. Maiter 
al 
Electives 


EVAL} 
VED 410 Occup, Infor, —20'3 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425, Profesional 





Total — 210 quarter hours 
by, completing VED 413, VED 414, VED 466, 
not more than two subject matter fields of concentration. 


be earned 
a total of 


‘Third Quarter 
HY 103 World History 
WY 206 Tech. and Civili, 3 


EH 103 English Comp. 
VED. 104 Orientation to Lab. 





dustrial Arts, Distributive Edoc,, and Trade and Industries majors. 
icultural Education majors. 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teh. in Adult 
ion. 





FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education —__ 

VED 491 Probe. in Tehog. 
Disadvantaged 


5 





Adults eee 
Approved. Subj, Matter 
Electives** 10 
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2. Agricultural Education 


(a) General Agricultural Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
HF 221 Landsep, Gardening 5 AS 301 Agric. Marketing 5 
ADS 200 Inte. to! An, AY 307 General Soils —__5 


<5 
AN 552 ‘Tractor © Bogine 
Tech. oe 


me 
FED $20 Soc. Fd. of Ed. 5 


VED 414A Prog. in Ag. Ed. 
VED 456A Learning Re- 
sources-Ag, Ed. 8 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teac. Out of VED 425A Profex. Intern 
School Groups ——3 ship in Ag, Ed. 15 


‘hoo! 
VED 404 Pract. in Gen. 
gen 
Approved An., Poul. or 
Dairy ‘Sc.’ Elec. —___5 
AS 401 Farm Management —5 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 
AY 414 Principles & Use of 
Herbicides in Crop 


Production 
ADS 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition 
ADS $02 Feeds and Feedit 
ADS 308 Livestock Produc 
‘ADS 200 Fundamentals of 


FY 313 F; eter 
HF 224 Plane Propagation 


AS 410 Agricultural, Busines 


AS 411 Economic Develop- 
ment Of Rural 


Resources, 

AN 350 Soil and Water 
Technology 

AN 35 Agricuttural 
Machinery ‘Technology 

AN 352 Tractor and Engine 

‘Technology 


AY 201 Grain C: 
AY 401 Forage  Groos 


Third Quorter 
VED 410 Occp. Information 
VED 415A. ‘Teaching 10 
Ag. Ed. — 
VED 406 Pract. in Bldg. 
Const. & Maint, 5 


Approved Agronomy Elective —5 


FED 480 Phil, Fd. of Ed. — 5 
Apptored At. Ean, 4 
Approved Horjiculture Elec: 





HIE £25, Greenhouse Const: 
Management 

HF 201 Dichard Matment. 

HE 308 Vegetable 

PH 301 General Poultry 


Husbandry 

VED 246 Instructional 
Drawing 

VED 405 The School Shop 


VED 407 Practicum in 
Electricity 


(b) Technical Agricultural Education 





JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
ADS 200 Intr. 19 Am. & AS 301 Ag, Market, —___5 
‘rogram in 
ye ee 
VED 456A ng Res. 
AN 352 Tractor & Stee ae 


Approves! Electives tn Tech 
‘Ag. Concentrat. 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425A Profess. Internship. 
in Ag. Ed. —___15 


Engine Tech. 5 





VED 404 Pract. in Gen. 
Metals ——__§ 
VED 466 Teach. Out of 
AS 401 Frater Manapetaent —5 
yarm Mai :_ 
VED 400 ‘Pract. in Bids 
Se 


Total — 210 quarter bours 


Students declaring a technical 
courses in consultation with their adviser and representatives 
will ensure that established prerequisites are met and that 
effectively to student objectives and occupational requirements. 


VED 410 Occup. Inform. —3 
VED 415A. Teach, in 5 


Ag. Ed. 
Moonen SP tre: 
ve tn 
‘Concentrat, 10 





FED 440 Philosophical Fd. 
of Education —_5 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology —5 
‘Approved Electives in Tech- 
‘Ag. Concentrat, 10 





sultural concentration must plan the selection of these 


the ‘pan study 


department. This 
contributes most 


3. Basic Vocational Education 





JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quorter Second Quarter 
M: Electis VED 414 Program in 
mwa | haw 
on Fs Atte Elective 5 


Minor 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. —__3 


Third Quorter 
VED 415 Teachi 
Baie VED 


VED: 456 Learning. Resources 
in VED. 


Major ieee —? 
Mido Elective a 


SS.) 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Querter Second Quorter Third Querter 
VED 423 Program in Basic VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Found. of 
VED (Minor) —. 3 ternship in Basic Education _ 
Major Electives 15 VED —___18 Major Elective 


Minor Electives — 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
See 146-47 for the fisting of approved major and minor electives in the basic yoca- 
tional specialisation fields of agriculture, building construction, distributive business, metals tech- 
nology and power mechanics. 


4. Business Education* 


(a) General Business** 





























JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter ‘Third Quorter 
FED 320 Soc. Found. of Ed. z MN 341 Business Law —5 VED 414 Prog. in Bus. Ed. 3 
ACF 312 Inter. Acct. —— EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. = MT 331 Prin. of Mkt —__5 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 3 Electives —_ MN 207 El. Data Proc. 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. —__3 lectives —__5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed. .§ VED 425 Internship 15 FED 480 Phil. Fad. Ed. — 
MN 400 Office Machines 5 MN 405 Admin, Mat. 
Bperoven Phy. Sci. 5 ‘Teaching or 
EI ves) = in Minor ___ 
Approved Phy. 5 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
(b) Office Administration 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 


FED $20 Soc. Found. of Ed. 5 
MN 300 Transcription I 5 
EC 200 Economics 1 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. 3 








VED 415 Teaching Bus, Ed. 3 
MN 403 Secretarial |Adm. | 5 
roved Phy. Sci. 5 

feeire ee oe 









Ed. 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 
MN 207 El. Data Proc. 

Electives. 5 


EC 202 Economics 11 
Electives, _____$ 





SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Internship 15 FED 480 Phil. Fnds Ed. __5 
Approved Phy, Sci. 8 


‘caching or Prog. 








(c) Business Management (Composite Major/Minor) 


First Quarter 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. Ed. ___5 








ACF 312 Inter. Acct 5 
MN $10 Prin. of Mi) 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. 3 





VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed. 3 
MN 455 Gov't. & Business 5 
‘MN 400 Office Machines 5 

Approved Phy, Sci, 5 








in Minor 
Electives 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 






MN $41 Busines: Taw —_$ VED 414 Program in Bus, 
EC 460 Money & Banking — 3 eed 
EL 345 Bus, k Prot Wak —8 MN 207 ES Data Proc 
ACF 340 Personal Fin. or EC. $50 Labor Economics 
MN 447 Job. Eval. _____$ MN 342 Business Law 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Internship ____15 FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed. 


| 
Approved Phy. Sei —8 
Elective 8 











Total — 210 quarter hours 


(d) Management Seryices 


First Quarter 
FED 320 Soc. Fad. of Ed. —! 
MN 300 Transcription I 5 
EG 200 Economics 1 5 
MN 305 Records Mgt. ——__3 





VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed. 3 

eee Kecote Phy Sic 8 
I Y 

Electives 3 





School of Education 


(Composite Major/ Minor) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
MN Mi Busines Law ___5 
IN 400 Office Machines 5 


Be 202 Eomomies Ht ——$ 
ACF 340 Personal Fin. 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


VED 425 Internshi 15 








Total — 210 quarter hours 
*In each of the 4 curricula in business education MN 200, 201, and 202 should be included 


in the freshman 
@ and ¢ and will 
@ and c 


MN 210, 211, and 212. 


*sPrograms. (a) and _(b) require a minor. 
use toward meeting requirements of 


are available for 


First Querter 
ML3S1 Prin. of Marketing 
MF-333 Salesmanshii 
FED 320 So. Found. of 

Education —__* 
EC 274 Bus. Econ, Sta. 1 — 














VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
Sch. Gi 3 


h. Groups 
MT 435 Marketing Probl. 5 
MT 488 Retail Mer- 








ir. EC 200 and 202 should be taken duri 
‘become part 


‘of the general education social 


5. Distributive Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 


VED 414, Prog. in Dist, 
wer a2 Advertising 
MT AS. Beta Store 


HE 355 Consumer Teal 3 
VED 410 Occup. Infor. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

VED 425 Professional In- 


ternship in Dist. 
Educ. 


5 
3 





15 





science requirement. 
juire ACF 2}1 and 212 during the sophomore year, whereas Curricula ® and d require 
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Third Quarter 
VED 414 Program in Bus. 
Ed. es 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 
MN 207 El. Data Proc. 5 


EC 360 Money & Banking 5 


FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed. 
MN 4153 Gov't, R Business 
A Phy, Sci 









ive 


‘the sophomore year in Curricula 


Curricula 


In these programs a total of 24 quarter hours 
of an elected. teaching minor. 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teaching in Dist. 


Education 
VED 456, b Learaing Res. in A 
MT 434 Purchasing 5 
EC 850 Labor Problems ——5 





FED 430 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education 


MN 442 Pesonnel Mat 8 
VED 462 Directed Work 


chandising 5 ‘Experience ——___s 
VEU 458 Coord. & Super- Electives: —______3 
vision in VED __3 
Electives es 
Total — 210 quarter hours 
NOTE: Electives to be taken in Adult Education, Sociology of in, other subject-matter 
areas which will aid the student in teaching Distributive tion in the high school, at post- 
secondary level, and adult programs. 
6. Industrial Arts 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of VED 410 Occup. Info. 3 VED 415 Teach. in Ind, Arts.3 
Education 5 VED 414 Prog. in Ind. Arts_$ VED 456 Learning Res. 
Major-Minor 15 Major-Minor, 15 in Ind. Arts 
Major-Minor 18 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teach. Out-of- VED 425 Prof. Internship FED 480 Phil. Fnds of Ed. 5 
in Ind. Arts 15 Major-Minor 1. 


School Groups —_ 
Major-Misor a 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


NOTE: Sce page 149 for the listing of approved composite major-minor in Industrial Arts. 
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7. Rehabilitation Services Education 


First Quarter 
PG 212 Intr. to Psy, IY —_3 
SY 505 Culture a 
Personality _____& 
Selected Electives 4 
FED 320 Soc, Fnds, of 
Education ___5 


VED 466, Teaching Out-of- 

VED 435 Voc, Eval. in 
Rehabilitation — 

‘AED 421 —— in 


‘Schools 
Selected Electives ——— 5. 


5 





JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
VED 414 Prog. in Trade & 
Ind. Education __: 
EG $50 Labor Economics —5 
VED 476 Trade & Ind. 
ree 
VED 410 Occup. Info. —__3 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Professional In- 


Rehabilitation 15, 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


VED 415 Teaching in 
Rehabilitation 3 
VED 456 Learning Res, in 
race Hea tae} 
Selected Electives — 7 





FED 480 Phil. Fads. of 
tion 


Educa ——— 
SP 278 Group Probl 

Solving —__5 
Selected Electives ——— 10 





NOTE: Rehabilitation majors required to take minimum of 25 elective hours in a selected area 


of special interest. 


8. Trade and Industrial Education 


VED 475 Trade & Teach. 
fH M5 Radics % Prof. 
MN 310 Bai Organ. 


FED 520" Soe Fads. of 





Sah 
First Quarter 
‘VED 466 Teaching Out-of- 
Sch. Groups 8 
VED 474, Org. of 


L. 
VED 478 Trade & tnd: 


<a | 
VED 458, | Cort & Suny 


*Credit for VED 475-480 (inc.) (5-5-5-5-5-5) by supervised employment or by 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 
VED 414 Prog. im Trade & 
Ind. Education 3 
EC 350 Labor Economics 5 
VED 476 Trade & Ind. 


Be ak 
VED 410 Occup. Info. ___3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 


VED 425 Profesional In- 
ternship in Trade 
& Ind. Ed. 15 

VED 479 Trade & Ind. 
Experience —__5 





Total — 210 quarter hours 


Third Quarter 
VED 415, "Teac in Trade 
& Ind. Education —3 
VED 456 Learn. Res. in 





Education 
VED 471 ‘Trade & Ind. 


MT 381 Principles of 
Marketing 





‘Third Quarter 
FED 480 Phil. Ends. of 


Educa! 
VED 440 Trade 10d 
VED 246 In Drawing = 


VED 441 Develop. of 
Voc. Education 4 





examination on 


basis of journeyman level work experience a the maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year 


of such experience. 


coursework ma} 
reduced accordingly. 


Tn those occupations where there is no organii 
Beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to starting 
be substiuited for these credits. Time required to comp! 


‘apprenticeship experience 
the curriculum, elective 
curriculum would be 


9. Vocational Home Economics Education 


First Quarter 
NF 104 Prin. Food Prep. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History ——_3 
BI_ 101 Prin. of Biology — 5 
VED 103 Orientation —_—_1 
PE 101 Fads. of Phys. Ed. 








CA 105 Fnds. of Cloth. ___5 
SH 20 Inte Socioey 8 
intr. to. 
Literature Elec. 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
NF (12 Nat. and Man 3 
CA 116 Art E y Liv. 3 
EH 102 English Comp. 3 
HY 102 World History 
BI 104 Bi. Human Af. 
PE 102 or Grow 1 
FED 110 Cont. Home Ec. 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


NF 204 Meal Mgt. ___5 
FED 214 Par. its ot BS 
mm oem 











EH 


First Quarter 
FED $20 Soc. Fads. of Ed. 5 


Toy ae 
1 
—s 


School of Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 

FCD 307 Prin. Child Dev. 5 

FED 323 Mgnt. Mod. Liv. 3 

FCD 257, Fam. & Hum. Dev. § 

eel 

App. Home. Ec. El. -3 
SENIOR YEAR 

VED 425 Prof. Internship 15 


Total — 210 quarter hours 
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Third Quorter 


CA 343 Int. Home Prob. 
or Gr. Elec. 


Approved. Elec 3 





HB 13 We ate Bt 
ae 
FCD 457 Family Rel 





ER's Man Env. Rel, 3 


School of Engineering 


J. Gravy Cox, Dean 
Cuartes H. Houmes, Assistant Dean 


The Profession 


HE ENGINEERING PROFESSION applies a knowledge of the mathe- 

matical and natural sciences in developing ways to utilize the materials 
and forces of nature for the benefit of mankind. The various curricula in 
engineering prepare the students to work and serve in this profession. It is 
largely through the efforts of the engineer that it is now possible for our Ameri- 
cin cvilizauon to consider the elimination ol want and the protection and 
conservation of our environment. 


Liberal Education 


As a professional man the engineer must have a broad general education 
so that he may take his place not only in the technical councils of American 
citizenry, but in social and political councils as well. It is essential, therefore, 
that he have a truly liberal education and the engineering curricula are de- 
signed with this objective in mind, 


Admission Requirements 


As indicated above, the requirements for a good liberal education necessi- 
tate high school preparatory work of high intellectual quality and of consider- 
able breadth. For admission to the curriculum in Pre-Engineering, graduation 
from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 16 units, or the equiva- 
lent as shown by examination, is required. The following program is recom- 
mended as minimum preparation for a college engineering education: English, 
four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and an- 
alytic geometry) ; chemistry, one unit; mechanical drawing, one unit; history, 
literature, social science, two or three units, Physics and foreign languages are 
recommended but are not required for admission. 

The ability to communicate with his fellow man is absolutely essential to 
the engineer. The secondary school student needs four years of English in order 
to gain the ability to read, write, speak, and listen with precision, facility, 
clarity, and understanding. The achievements of engineering have made pos- 
sible communication and trayel throughout the world which in reality have 
brought all countries closer together. All educated Americans and particularly 
engineers should recognize this fact and prepare for it by studying at least one 
foreign language as early as possible—even in elementary school or junior high 
school, The study of at least one foreign language (including the classical lan- 
guages) for a minimum of two years in secondary school is highly recommended 
but not required for admission. 
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Mathematics and the sciences are the fundamentals upon which the profes- 
sion of engineering is built. The prospective engineering student must acquire 
the best possible background of mathematics in elementary school, junior high, 
and high school. The emphasis should be on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and analytic geometry so that a student entering engineering school will be able 
to start with analytic geometry and calculus. Mathematics courses should be 
deep and rigorous and preferably of modern design. One year of chemistry is 
required, and a year of physics is highly desirable, Biology is advantageous but 
should not be selected in preferance to either physics or chemistry. Science 
courses should stress concepts and methods of science rather than the wonders 
of science. 

The prospective engineer is educated not for engineering alone but also 
for becoming an adult member of society, This requires an understanding of 
society, its culture, and its origin; such an understanding can be gained partially 
by the study of literature, history, economics, the arts, and other branches of 
humanities and social sciences. Preparatory courses of high intellectual quality 
in these areas are necessary for all candidates for university-level education. 

Applicants are admitted to curricula in the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the ap- 
propriate freshman program. Applicants for admission to Aerospace, Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering, as 
well as Textile Chemistry, will be approved upon completion with satisfactory 
grades of prescribed courses in mathematics through MH 162; English Com- 
Position, nine hours; chemistry, ten hours; Graphical Methods, two hours; In- 
troduction to Manufacturing Processes, two hours; and physical education, three 
hours. Admission to Aviation Management and Textile Management will be 
approved upon satisfactory completion of 48 quarter hours of work including 
all prescribed freshman work in English, mathematics, physical education, 
technical services; and chemistry. A student who has not proceeded from Pre- 
Engineering to his field of major interest in the School of Engineering after 
the completion of six quarters may continue to register in Pre-Engineering only 
by special permission of the Dean of Engineering. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edus 
cational requirements of the engineering professions, The program in the funda- 
mental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of 
basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses follow in the 
third and fourth years. A parallel program emphasizing the humanisticsocial 
studies, including history, literature, economics, philosophy and similar courses 
is followed throughout the four years having as its objective a good general 
education for the engineering student. 

Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Profesisonal Develop. 
ment lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Industrial Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical 
Engineering. An accredited curriculum in Agricultural Engineering is offered 
by the School of Agriculture. 

A curriculum in Materials Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Materials Engineering. This curriculum is administered through the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering. 
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A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. This latter curriculum is designed to train 
students in the chemistry of man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of 
textile dyeing and finishing. 

Flexibility is provided in all degree programs through electives and sub- 
stitutions, It is possible for the individual student, with the permission of 
the Head of his major department, to use this flexibility to emphasize areas 
of his own interest which may not be suggested by the titles of the various 
degrees. 

Management Curricula——Two management curricula leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Management 
prepare young men and women for a wide range of administrative and man: 
agerial positions in industry. The program of study in the freshman year 
provides a period of orientation, guidance, and selection. Freshmen are reg 
istered in the Pre-Engineering Program as Pre-Engineering Management stu- 
dents, and are admitted to management curricula upon successful completion 
of the freshman program as outlined above. 


Military Training. — All curricula in the School of Engineering permit a 
total requirement of six hours of basic military training. At his option, the 
student may choose electives in lieu of this requirement in consultation with 
the Assistants to the Dean or his Department Head. Three ta six hours of 
Advanced military training may be substituted for certain electives in a cur- 
riculum, For these options, see the specific curriculum. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas of 
Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. The degree 
Master of Electrical Engineering, a non-thesis degree, is offered by the Electrical 
Engineering Department. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in the 
areas of Aerospace Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engi 
neering. For requirements for these degrees, see the Graduate School Bulletin, 


Service Department. — The Technical Services Department is a service 
department of the School of Engineering, offering courses in graphical methods, 
industrial laboratories, manufacturing processes, etc. The courses offered in 
this department may also be taken by students in other schools who may find 
them useful in their particular fields. The Technical Services Department in 
cooperation with the School of Education, offers a program for the professional 
and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. (See School of Education for major and minor requirements.) 


Co-operative Education Program. — The Co-operative Education Program 
is offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 47 for « 
brief description of the program and write to the Director, Co-operative Edu- 
cation, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which gives 
additional information. 

Engineering Extension Service. — The Engineering Extension Service helps 
to extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the people, businesses, 
and industries of the state. Most of the programs of this expanding service take 
the form of short courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further infor- 
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mation, write to the Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 
Ramsay Hall. 


Pre-Engineering 


Cuartes M, Grirrin, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to 
prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. This program is designated PreEngineering Management (PNM) 
for students in the management curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for 
students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineering (PN) 
for all other curricula. 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for 
seven Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, 
Materials, Mechanical, and Textile Engineering. It and the Pre-Chemical Engi- 
neering curriculum are both designed for students whose high school records 
and ACT or College Board (SAT) scores indicate that they are capable of 
being successful in Mathematics 161, Chemistry 103, and Technical Services 
106 during their first quarter in school, Students required to schedule courses 
below these levels in mathematics, chemistry, or mechanical drawing are ex- 
pected to plan, with the assistance of the Assistant ta the Dean for Pre-Engi- 
neering, a program of work depending upon their aptitude and extent of high 
school preparation. 

A student wha hus not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of major 
interest in the School of Engineering after the completion of six quarters may 
continue to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission of the Dean 
of Engineering. Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted to any student 
in the Pre-Engineering Program regardless of the number of hours completed. 


Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


Second Quarter Third Quarter 
1H 162 An, Geom. & Cal..5 MH 163 An. Geom. i Cal. 
104 Founds. of (ys. 220 Gen, Physics Lo 
Chemistry 11 —_4 EH 103 English Comp, 
J04L. Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 HY 101 World History 
102 English Comp, 3. or 
100 Intr. to Mfg, Proc. 2 HY 4 Techn. and Civiliz, —$ 
jasic ROTC or Elect, 1 Basic ROTC or Elect, 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. —__} 
“**PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education —1 
*Students whose composite AGT scores are lower than 25 oF whose (otal SAT scores are, lex 
than 1130 are enrolled in CH 101, followed by CH 102 with CH 108 laboratory, followed by 
GH 104 with GH 104 laboratory. 
**Students who have not had at least one year of mechanical drawing in senior high schoo! 
must complete TS 102 before scheduling TS 106. 


***Physical Education; See Page 291 for IE courses, 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Roserr G, Prrts, Director 
Gary W. Krretey, Associate Director and Airport Manager 
Haxotp F. Gorr, Supervisor of Flight Education 
The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight education for resident and exten- 
sion students of the University, for the Armed Forces, and for the general 
public; and to serve the citizens of Alabama and the Southern Region by pro- 
viding other services in the broad field of aviation, ‘The School cooperates 


leek 
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fully with the Federal Aviation Administration and other organizations in con- 
ducting special aviation research and education programs. At the present time 
flight courses are offered for private, commercial, multi-engine, instrument and 
flight instructor pilot certificates. These and several other courses in flight are 
offered for credit in the Aviation Management Curriculum, and are also avail- 
able on a non-credit basis, 

In addition to flight education, other services such as airplane storage, 
servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the airport. The schoo! also 
provides air transportation anywhere in the United States for University faculty 
and staff. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the airport serves as an excellent laboratory of practical train- 
ing for students enrolled in the curricula of Aviation Management and Acro: 
space Engineering. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct these programs 
inasmuch as it owns a 375 acre airport, conveniently located within three miles 
of the campus. The landing field has two lighted paved runways 4,000 feet 
Jong. Other facilities include a two-story Administration Building, two large 
hangars, and a five unit T-hangar, The school currently operates ten single 
engine aircraft, two twin engine aircraft and two Hight simulators. 

Because of the excellent aviation facilities, the Auburn School of Aviation 
has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation Administration as an Approved 
Ground and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots, ‘The 
Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection Represen- 
tative and the Associate Director is a Pilot Examiner, both designated by the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 


Curricula in Engineering 

Humanistic-Social Studies. — The engineer must be more than a specialist, 
If he is to function effectively in his profession for the benefit of society, he 
must be aware of the social and humanistic implications of his activities and be 
equipped to assume his responsibilities in these areas, To assist him in. this 
preparation, the various engineering curricula are arranged so that a student 
will take approximately 30 quarter-credit hours of humanisticsocial studies. 
Some of the courses are prescribed while others must be selected by the student 
from an approved list. In addition to the specified courses in English Composi- 
tion and World History, the University requires that the student take at least 
one course from the area of Humanities and one course from the area of 
Social Sciences. The courses are cither prescribed, elective, or a combination, 
depending upon the specific engineering curriculum. The HumanisticSocial 
Electives shall be selected from meaningful sequences, whenever possible, the 
details of such approved sequences and courses being available in the offices of 
the Assistants to the Dean and the Department Heads, Other sequences may be 
elected with the approval of the Student's Department Head. A variety of 
sequences in the Humanities and the Social Sciences are available in the areas 
listed below: 


Humanities 
Fine Arts Literature 
History Philosophy 
Social Sciences 
Anthropology Psychology 


Economics 
Political Science Sociology 
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Department of Aerospace Engineering 


‘The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an excellent educational 
background for those wishing to enter many areas of today’s scientific and 
technological fields. The first two years of study are devoted to the basic 
subjects of mathematics, physics, and mechanics. The last two years of the 
curriculum deal with such areas as aerodynamics, design, astrodynamics, pro- 
pulsion, structures, and flight dynamics. In support of these areas, courses in 
advanced mathematics, computer programming (both digital and analog), and 
systems analysis are offered. The methods of systematic problem analysis are 
stressed. The theory learned in classroom lectures is experimentally verified 
in laboratory sessions. During the senior year students may take technical elec- 
tives in several fields of specialization. The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum 
also serves as an excellent background for graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter 


MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 


PS 221 General Physics Il —4 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics- 


4 






Second Quarter 
MH 265 Diff. Equat. ____3 
PS 222 General Physics TIT 4 
ME 521 Dynamics 1 ___4 
ME 202 Engr. Mat. Sci. 





Third Quarter 
Anal I _$ 


AE 300 Aerospace 
EE 262 Circuits 





Structures —__ 3 
mentals HY 102 World History 3S HY 103 World History ——3 
Basic ROTG or Basic ROTC or Elect. _—}_ Basic ROTC or Elect: ____} 
JUNIOR YEAR 


EE 273 Elec, Devices ____3 
ME S40 Fluid Mechanics 1 —3 








EE $81 Elecromag, Devices 4 
AE 302 Airloads —___4 








AE 409 Acro. Struct. If __5 
‘AE 304 Theor. Aero, It 4 








AE 307 Acro. Struct. I 5 AE 303 Theor, Aero. T 3 AE 415 Jet Propul. 5 
AE 310 Aero. Anal. 11 4 AE 311 Aero. Mat. & Meth. ‘AE 326 Fund. of Acro- 
*Hum.-Soc Elect 3 ‘of Construction —_2 space Dynamics 3 
PS 320 Modern Physics 3 
*Hum.-Soc. Elect. —3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 305 Plight Perform. 2 AE 452 Astrodynamics I $3 AE 433 Astrodynam. 11 —_3 
AE 439 Static Stability fe ‘AE 441 Dyn. Stab, & Cont. —3 AE 434 Acro, Syst. Anal. 3 
Cont, _____§ AE 400 Viscous Acro. AE 449 Acro. cs 
‘AE 429 Aircraft Vibration AE M48 Acro. Design T AE 402 Acro. Prob. IT ——1 
and Flutter — 3 ‘Tech. Elective ——_! Tech. Elect. 3 
AE 401 Aero. Prob. 1 ‘*Hum.-Soc. Elect. 3 *Hum.-Soc. Elect. 5 
Tech. Elective — 3 
*Hum.-Soc. Elect. 6 





Total — 208 quarter hours 


16% for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives, Six hours of Advanced ROTC 


=*5¢e 


may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
eg ee ‘other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 


approval of the Head of t 


AE 414 Equilibrium Gas ——3_ AE 496 Rotary Wing Aerodynamics __3 
AE 416 Rocket —____3_ AE 442 Automatic Stability and Control ___3 
AE 417 Rocket Propulsion I "3 AE 445 Missile Aerodynamics ____3 
420, Simulation —_______"$_ AE 491 Problems 5 
AE #21 Fi lita Cx, Syst —$ CE 409 Envjronmental Health Engineering 5 
jonequilibrium Gas CE 425 Similitude in Engineering 3 


he oa a 


EN 440 Nuclear Engineering — 5 
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MH 403 Enginecring Mathematics 1 

MEL 108 Elementary Partial Differeatad 
Equations —___ 

MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analy 5 

MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis 

PS 405 Nuclear Physics 





1E_ 410 Probability and Statistics ______5 
ME $03 Thermodynamics 111 ———— 
ME 401 Statistical Thermodynamics ————_8 
ME42I Heat Transfer 4 
ME 422 Transport Phenomena —____ 
‘ME 443 Photoclastic Stress and Strain Analysia 3 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and 
women who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, manu- 
facturing, governmental agencies or the military services. The study of funda- 
mental aerospace courses is combined with specified subjects in industrial engi- 
neering, business management and selected electives to provide preparation for 
the various specific functions of the aerospace industries including general man- 
agement, production, operations, flying, maintenance, and education and train- 
ing. Laboratory experience in aviation management and flight is provided 
through the university owned and operated airport in which the students aré 
given the opportunity to participate in administration, training and aircraft 
maintenance and servicing. The Aviation Management curriculum also pro- 
vides a broad educational background of fundamental philosophies, theories, 
and concepts needed for research and study at the graduate levels. 












Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
Ht 101 English Comp. ——§ EH 102 English Comp. ——§ EM 105 Engliah Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 108 World History, "3 
MH 160 Pre-Cal.w. Trig. —5 MM 161 An. Geom. & Cal. —§ MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. —§ 
TS 112 Weld. Sc. & App. —} TS 118 Machine Tool Lab. T§ 114 Sheet Metal} 
TS 102 Engr. Drawing TS 104 Descrip. Geom. 2 1’ 105 Engr. Drawing 11 2 
Basic Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. i 
PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 21) Psychology 1 _____5 AM 202 Aerospace History 3 
EC 274 Bus. & Econ. PO 209 Intr, wo Am, Govt, —5 
Statistics 1 5 AGP 215 Fund. Gen. & Cost 
PS 205 Inte. Physics —4 PS 206 tute. Physicy ————5 Accountit 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 IE 204 Computer Program —3 
Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


AM S11 Pi Fund. 5 AM 812 Guidance & AM 305 Aviation 

















MN Mi Business Law — 5. Control Fund. Meteorology 
SC 311 Public Speaking ——5 £H S0¢ Technical Weiting — $i yo Prod: Control T 
TE 316 Electronic Data TE 320 Engr. Economy MN 210 Prin. of Mac 
Processing Sys. 4 TE 310 Motion fe Time MT 472 Econ. Transport. 
| as | 
SENIOR YEAR 
AM407 Air Transport 5 AM 409 As AM 402 Aerospace Veh. 
PG 461 Indus. Psychol. | Legislation tems 5 
Technical Elective 5 AM 416 Airport M, AM 417 Airline Oper. — 
Hurm.-Soc. Elective 3 MN442 Personnel AM 401 Aeronautical 


Six hours of Advanced ROTG may be substituted for 


Total — 





Tecbuical Ekesive 8 


207 quarter hours 


Seminar —__ 
Technical Elective 


ae 


SG 311, (5 Hrs.) and one additional 


hour of Humanistic-Social Electives, or 3 hours of Humanistic-Social Electives. 
See page 168 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Technical Electives must be 
approved by the Department Head. 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 


The chemical engineer is concerned with the production and. processing 
of @ vast array of products. These processes invariably involve chemical re: 
actions and physical separations. The chemical engineer's work can vary from 
small bench scale experiments to the design and operation of huge chemical 
plants, Typical industries that employ chemical engineers include the petro- 
leum, chemical, iron and steel, pulp and paper, fertilizer, and fiber industries 
among others. The broad background of dhemical engineering is especially 
useful for those individuals who desire to specialize in environmental engi 
neering, 

An extensive knowledge of chemistry and, in particular, chemical thermo. 
dynamics and chemical kinetics is required for chemical engineering, Quanti- 
tative aspects are very important so that an aptitude for mathematics is essential 
for the successful chemical engineer, The principles of physics are hardly Tess 
important than those of chemistry. 

‘The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering con: 
sists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles, which have 
numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. ‘The student may 
select a major interest area during his junior year. These include process engi- 
neering, nuclear engineering, biochemical engineering, environmental engineer- 
ing, engineering science, and production management. Technical electives may 
be selected in all of these and other areas on an individual basis. Those stu- 
dents who elect to continue their education through one or more advanced 
degrees are qualified for better positions and often make more rapid progress 
than those with only the bachelor’s degree. 

‘The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in produc 
tion, research and development, sales engineering, plant design and manage- 
ment. 

‘The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


CH 115 Gen, Chemistry 5 
MH 163 An. Geom, & Cal. 5 
EH 103 English Comp, — 3 
*HY 102 World History 3 
rE Physical Education 1 








{HY 108 World History 3 CH. 308 Organic Chemistry — 
Mi! i. Ear 


MH 264 An. Geom. ke Cal 


172 


First Quorter 
CHE 421 ChE Thermo. ___4 


CHE 451 Mass Transfer 4 
CHE 411 Proc. Cont. 5 
***Tech. Elective 5 





*May be taken in any 
**See page 168 for the sel 


be substituted for six hours of 
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SENIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 
CHE 442 ChE Design I___4 
CHE 422 Kinetics, — 4 
CHE 482 ChE Lab, 6 
Tech. Elective 4 








Total — 209 quarter hours 


uence. 


‘Third Quorter 
CHE 443 ChE Design 1 __6 
*Tech. Elective 10 
'Hum.-Soc. Elect, 2 
CHE 470 Seminar 1 





ion of Hamanistic-Social Elective: Stx hours of Basic ROTC may 
Humanistic-Social Electives. Thiee hours of Advanced ROTC 
y be substituted for three hours of Technical Electives. 


may 
***Technical electives shown above total 22 hours. 

ing 6 areas. 

sent of faculty advisor are listed below. 


Process Engineering 

CH 415 Anal. Chem, 

CH 415 Polymer Tech. 5 

CHE 440 Nuclear Eng. 5 
CHE 450 Topics in 

TBA 


CHE 460 Intr. to Plast. __5 
CHE 465 Ind. Waste Water 
‘Treatment —__4 
CHE 485 Air Qual. Eng. —_5 
£E 278 Elect Dev. ——3 
IE 410 Eng. Statistics 5, 
‘ME 436 Ferrous Metal. 3 























‘The; 
ical courses in rach area from which the 22 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Biochemical Enginecring 
BI 401 Prin. of Biology 5 
BY 300 Gen. Microb. 15 
BY S01 Gen. Microb. It 5 
BY 401 Bio. Statistics 5 
BY 442 Gen. Virology 5 








= 
—+5 
"TBA 


CHE 495 Biochemical Eng. —3 
VM 210 Human Physiology 5 





may be taken in one of the follow- 
hours may be selected with the con- 


Nuclear Engineering 
CHE 440 Nuclear Eng. —_5 
CHE Spec. Topics in 


EE 273 Electronic Dev. 3 
ME 555 Phys. Metailur 

ME 425 Gas & Steam Tush, 4 
PS 305 Intr. to Mod. Phys_5 
PS 320 Mod. Phys. for Eng.3 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics —— 5 
PS 417 Intr. to Biophysica —5 
PS 470 Heaith Physics 5 








Production Management 














Br of Biology 5 CH 409 Phys. Chemistry 5 APG 215 Fund. of Gen. & 

BY $00 Gen. Microb, T 5 CH 413 Anal. Chemistry — 5 Cost ‘Accounting 

BY 44] Sanitary Microb. 5 CHR 450 Topics in AFC 361 Prin. of Bus. Fin. 5 

CE 305 Water Supply & Ging — TBA CHE 450 Spec. Topics in 

Disporal Sywtems 4 UF 410 Eng. ‘Statistica 5 E 

CE 409 Envir. Hit. Eng: 5 ME341 Fluid Mech. 1} 3 IE 201 Ind. Admin 

CE 424 Air Pollution 3 MH 266 ‘Topics in Linear TE 302 Prod. Cont. Tech. —3 

CH 305 Organic Chemistry 5 Algebra —__3 IE 410 Eng. Statistics 5 

CH 413 Anal. Chemistry 5 MH S62 Eng. Math TS MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. 5 

CHE 450 Topics in MH 401 Cal’ of Vector MN M41 Business Law 5 
een Functions —___3 MN 542 Business Law 5 

CHE 465 Ind. Waste Water MH 403 Eng. Math IT 5 =MN346 Hum, Rel. in Mgt_5 


4 MH 405 Matrix Th & Appl..5 


MN 455 Legal ir. of Bus. 5 
PS $20 Modern Physics ot Marteung 


3 MISSi Prin. of Marketing 5 
MT 472 Econ. of Transp. —5 


Department of Civil Engineering 


Civil Engineering is an extremely broad professional field. The areas of 
interest may range from the behavior of thin shell structures to traffic flow 
theory, from hydraulics to the utilization of computers, from earth physics to 
microbiology, from the psychology of automobile driver behavior to water re- 
sources, Civil engineering problems involve the physical, mathematical, life, 
earth, social, political, communications, and engineering sciences. Civil engi- 
neering projects involve many other professional areas, including architecture, 
law, public health, economics, management, sociology, finance, and other 
branches of engineering. The scope and complexity of the field, and its degree 
of involvement with other fields, has increased rapidly with the development 
of modern science and technology and with the growth of population and 
national economies. 


‘Treatment —___ 
CHE 485 Air Qual. Eng 4 





The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics 
and the physical sciences, in humanisticsocial studies, and in the engineering 
sciences and the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical elec 
tives permit the undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil engi- 
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3 


neering such as construction, environmental engineering, soils, structures, trans- 


portation, or water resources, 


‘The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the 
most basic goals, objectives, and needs of society. These relate to man’s need 
for shelter, mobility, water, air, and productive land — the environment in 


which he lives and works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Gurriculi 





Page 167) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 














First Quorter Second Quarter ‘Third Querter 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. 5 EBC CE 207 Mechanics of Solids 3 
CE 205 Engineering Mech. MH 265 Diff Eqi CE 201 Surveying 
Station — 4 SHY 105 World History CE 301 Transform Methods — 
pHY,108 World History 3 CE 202 Intr, to iter to Enginecriog 
#21 General Physics th —4 Methods in Civil Analysis —.— 
Tnx. to Civil Engr 1 Engi **Hum.-Soc, Elect. 
BanieR ROTC or Elect. _1 PS 222 Pr TH_4 = Basic ROTC or Elect. 1 

















JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 262 Circuits CE 304 Theo. of Struc. 1-5 CE $80 ‘Theo. of Struc. IL _5 
GE 408 Civil Engr, Econ. SSE NG Vinge: Seatttes 5 CE 308 Hydraulics ——_5 
CE 820 faent Transp. CE. 315 Engineering Geology CE 406 Soil Mechanics 1 5 

5 CHE 352 Hurd Mechanics — PS 320 Modern Physics for 
CHE. 391 Basinecsian — Engineers 
‘Thermodynamics —_$ 

ME $21 Dynamics 1 =¢ 

SENIOR YEAR 


First Quarter 
404 Structural Analysis <4 
805 Water oun 





¢ 

and — 
fe as, Electronic. Devices —3 
Tech. Elective 3 
**Hum.-Soc. Elec. 





Recommended approved alternate sequenc 
we 168 for the selection of Hum 





En 


Second Quorter 
CE 405 Water and Waste 
Water Treatment — 
CE 417 Soil Mechanics It 
Tech. Elective 


Third 
CE 489 Civil Engr. 
Desi 


ot 
Tech. Elective 
**Hum.-Soc, Elec 


ata 
heels 





tic-Social Electives 
urs of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of Humanistic Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used ax lechnical electives upon 
the Department. 


approval of the Head of 


400 Advanced Surveying and Mapping —5 
407 Urban Engineering. 1 

409 Environmental Health Engineering 
410 Transportation Engineering — 
411 Flow in Open Channels 














peees 





425 Similitude in Engineerf 
434 Ait Pollution 
425 Soil Stabilization — 
CE 426 Air Pollution Control 
CE 428 Radic 

CE 480 Foundation Design and esaniraction—$ 
CE 490 Special Problems ———_—_1- 









GE 492 Linear Optimization Methods —__5 
CE 493 Discrete Optimization Methods 5 
BI 101 Principles of Biology i 








Biology in Human Affairs — 

CH 108 Fundsmentals- of Chemistry TH 

Selo Reateg: Computation” 
na oN Rea 

GHE 440. Nuclene ‘Enginceriag. ————— 

EE $81 Electromagnetic Devices — 

Me $e Dynamics IP ———— 

GS 

Mi Enetnectiog Machematia 11 — 

MH 405 Matrix Theory and Applications 

MH 406 Elementary Partial Differential 











Equations —_ 5 
MH 460 Incr. to Numerical Analysis 5 
MEt461 Numerical, Matrix Analywe 
PS 401 ‘Theoretical Physics I — Mechanics 5 





PS 402 Theoretical Physica IT — Mechanics —5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics —— —___5 
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Department of Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with significant de- 
velopments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation that 
assures maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and does this 
within the framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social program. 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around six basic areas 
of study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts required 
for all Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Elec- 
tronics and Communication, (3) Energy Conversion and Transmission, (4) Elec 
tromagnetic Fields, (5) Automatic Control, and (6) Computer Engineering. In 
addition, technical electives in the senior year provide flexibility in the cur- 
ticulum to accommodate the diversity of interests and talents among the stu» 
dents. A student, through his choice of technical electives, can concentrate on 
a topic of individual interest or choose a combination of electives from different 
areas to maintain a broad program. Electives relevant to each of the specialized 
topics in Electrical Engineering, along with additional courses which are related 
to these topics, are listed under the section on technical electives. 

Many required courses have associated laboratories, in order to keep the 
student in maximum contact with the realities of the practice of engineering. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter 

MH 264 An. Grom. & Cal._5 

PS 221 General Physics WH 4 
HY 102 World History —— 

EE 201 Int. to EE 
ME 202 Eng. Malls. Sc 
Structures 

Basic ROTC or Elective 








EE 381 Electro. Devices ___4 
EE 372 Electronics 1 
EE 562 Linear Systems 
EE $24 Sequential 
Machines 


EE $25 Logic and i Comp. 
Systems 





4 
=F 








EE $05 Blectromag. I —_4 
lum.-Soc. Elect. 
**Tech. Elective 4 








Second Quarter 
MH 265 Linear Diff. Equat._3 
PS 222 General Physics 114 
HY 103 World History 5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech.-Statics —4 
EE 262 Circuits 3 
Basic ROTC ot Elective 1 





JUNIOR YEAR 

EE 38% Electromech. Energy 
Conversion 

EE 373 Electronics 11 

EE 452 Auto. Feedback 
Control Systems 











EE 891 Electromag. 1 _—_3 
SENIOR YEAR 

ME SOL Thermodynamics 1 _4 

‘Hum.-Soc. Elect. 

**Tech. Elective 6 


Total — 210 quarter hours 


“Hum. Soc. Studies selected from approved list. 
+*Selecied from approved list. Six hours advanced ROTC may be substituted. 


Third Quarter 
MH 266 Linear Al 
Te AIL Statistics =v | 
EE 322 Combinational Logic 


EE 361 
EE 278 Electronic Devices —3 
Basic ROTC or Elective ——1 





EE 483 Ener 


Conversion 
istribution —_$ 






EE 392 Electromag. 11 
EE 425 Computer Organ. 3 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Circult Analysis 
EE 404 Intr. Network Synthesis —_____ 
EF 165 Advanced Circuit Analysis ————_8 


Electronics and Communications 
BE 412 Elect. Prop. of Materials 
FE 413 Physical Electronics 
EE 475 Comunication Systems — 
EE 474 Solid State Electronics 


Energy Conversion and Transmission 

EE 446 Analog Computers —___s 
EE 485 Power Systems Engineering — 4 
EE 486 Direct Energy Conversion — 3. 


Electromagnetic Fields 
EE 897 Lntr. to Acoustics and 
Ee 494 oe onal 
Flectromagnetic Propagation 

EE 495 Microwaven 
FE 496 Antennas 














Automatic Control 

EE 454 State Space System Analysis —__ 

EE 454 Intr. to Modern Control Theory ———3 

EE 455 Automatic Control Instrumentation —$ 
‘Computer Engineering 

EE 426 Fault Detection in Logic Circuits 9 

EE. $27 Error Detecting and Correcting 


EE 
EE 
EE 422 Digital Computer 
EE 
£ 
E 








Sa | 

hitecture 8 
424 Digital Computing Systems a 
446 Analog Computers —_ =4 








426 Computer Applications in RE T 
EE 427 Computer Applications in EE Wt ——3 
1é 300 Computer Programming —____8 
TK 455 Advanced Computer Programming — 
MH 460 Inte, to Numerical Analys ~ 
MH 461 Numerical Matrix, 





OTHER TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 













































Te sie ing Statistics IT 3-3 MH 401 The Calculus of Vector Functions 3 

TE 314 Operations: Ranivals qT 5 MH 405 Engineering Muthematics If 5 

JE 315 Linear Programming S| MH 405 Matix Theory and Applications 5 

TE 825-6 Engineering Economics ‘MH 4/1-412 Intr. to Calculus of Variations 3-3 

. Analysis & - — 3-3 MH 414 Applied Algebra _ 5 

IF 416-7 Operations Analysis TH-IV 3.3 Mit 460 Intr. to Numerical Aw: 5 

IE 442 Advanced Linear Programming: 3 M461 Numerical Matrix Anal 5 

TE 455 Dynamic Programmi 3 PS 401-2.4 Theoretical Physics 555 
7 Strength of Materialy 5 PS hy) ‘Thermodynamics — _ 5 
40 Fluid Mechanics 3 PS 415-16 Intermediate Modern 

ME 40) Statistical Thermodynamics mat Physics, 1 1 

ME 402 Incr, to Optimal § Ts PS 425 Principles of Nuclear 

ME 42) Heat Transfer — PS. ASS. Inter. to Solid State Physics — 

ME 422 ‘Transport Processes _ 3 CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering ———_______5. 

MIU310 Lote. 10 Calculus of Variations 3 





Department of Industrial Engineering 


Industrial Engineering differs from other branches of the engineering pro 
fession in three basic ways. First, it covers all types of industrial, commercial, 
and service activity. Second, it is the only branch of engineering which gives 
substantial emphasis to the role of people as well as machines and materials in 
systems design. Third, it becomes heavily involved in the economic and finan- 
Gal aspects of the problems it considers, While the Industrial Engineer is still 
concerned with production systems, many non-industrial organizations have 
recognized the value of Industrial Engineering techniques, and Industrial Engi- 
neers are practicing in health, marketing, financial, governmental, military, 
transportation, educational, agricultural, and consulting organizations. F urther- 
more, they have increasingly become involved in interdisciplinary activities, 

‘The Industrial Engineering curriculum emphasizes the systems approach 
to design, operation, and control and provides the student with competenci 
quantitative and qualitative analysis and solution procedures to the resource 
utilization data processing, information flow, management, ecovomic, buman 
factors, and human ecology problems associated with almost any system. The 
curriculum includes departmental courses in the areas of: computer systems and 
programming, simulation, mathematical optimization methods, probability and 
Statistics, operations research, production processes, facilities design, human 
performance, and the design of man's work environment and work methods. 
Additionally, an option in occupational safety and health is available to the 
student wishing to specialize in this important area of Industrial Engineering 
practice, Supporting courses taken in other departments include mathematics, 
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physical science, engineering science, economics, psychology and social science, 
An elective program equivalent to approximately two quarter's course work 
permits the student to pursue further topics of personal and professional 
interest. 

A wide variety of employment opportunities is available to the Industrial 
Engineer since his competencies are required by almost all manufacturing and 
service organizations. Additionally, Industrial Engineering practice is con- 
sidered excellent training for top management positions. 

Option in Occupational Safety and Health. — This option utilizes most of 
the student's elective course work hours to develop specific competencies in the 
rapidly expanding field of occupational safety and health. The option builds 
on the student's basic Industrial Engineering background to prepare him to 
function in the following topic areas: 

I, Identification and evaluation of OSH conditions, practices, and loss po- 

tential factors. 

2, Analysis, design, and implementation of OSH control methods, proce- 

dures and programs. 





Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Quarter 
TE 202 Ind. Engr, Fund. 3 
MH 264 An, Geom, & Cal 
BS 221 Gen. Physics 11 ——4 
if 





PG 211 Gen. Psychology — 
Basic ROTC or Elective —— 





TE $12 Engr. Stat. 1 —__3 
TE $26 Engr. Econ. 11 3 
TE 314 Oper. Anal. 1 
EE Set eitcrromay. Dex 


or 
ME $01 ‘Thermodynamics 4 
PS 320 Modern Physics 3 








TE 416 Oper. Anal. 1 __$ 
TE 424 Prod. Cont: Func. 13 
"TE 414 Engr. Suit. 1V —_3. 
{E419 Ergonomics 111 3 
ME 207 Stren, of Mat 3 

“Tech. Elective 3 


*For students electing the 
guuired fr place of these electives: 


Total 


‘Second Quarter 
IE 317 Ergonomics 1 ___3. 
MH 265 Diff. Equations ——3 
PS 222 Gen. Physics Mt 
HY 108 World History ——3 
FE 262 Circuits 
Baie ROTC o¢ Eledive <0 


JUNIOR YEAR 


JE 319 Engr. Sta. 111 ___3 
PG $2) ap. Psych. 











Perception —_ 4 

1E_ 300 Computer Prog. 

ME 205 App. Mech Statics = 

MH 266 Linear Algebra 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


**1E 417 Oper, Anal. TI 
Te 425 Prod. Cont. Func. 


***1E 427 Oper, & Fac 
Des. 1 3 


TE 400. Seminar 4 
*Tech, Elective — 6 


—- 





ww 





— 208 quarter hours 


onal Salety and Health 
TE 402, 1 405, 1 404, 1 


Third Quorter 
JE 31 Statistics 1 

TE 825 Engr. Econ. 1 — 4 
EG 200 Economics 1 
HY 108 World. ‘History ——$ 
EE 278 Elec. Devicen. 4 
Basic ROTC or Elective ——1 





TE $15 Linear Prog. 3 
f Rie et 
ME S21 AR Mch. Dynam.—4 

he . Elective —_6 






***1E 428 Oper, & Fac. 
Des. 11 ——18. 
Hum. Elective 5 
‘*Free Elective ——5 
“Tech. Elective ——5 


Pption the following are re- 
405, IE 406, EE 397. and 


*Sudents im the OSH option may elect alternative courses with the department head's ap- 
***Students in the OSH option will be assigned to special sections of these courses. 


A pamplet aescribing, the. student's elective option 
We courses are avail 


1e departmental offices. Electi 


campus, computer science, operations research, statistics, production analysis 
performance, mathematics, 
hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of humanistic 


mics, psychology and human 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 





ble in all fi 


environmental q 


and) suggested counes ls available in, the 


of ensineering, represented on 
man: 





ony. Ste 
ecology. 
electives. 
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Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life's work. Industrial positions in manu- 
facturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aerospace, nautical, and petroleum products. In addition, 
the graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experi- 
ence and practical training, to specialize in management or in engineering serv- 
ices, such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students 
intending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an 
excellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of engi- 
neering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and heat 
and mass transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understand- 
ing and with the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, profes- 
sional training is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and 
rockets, power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbo- 
machinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and 
electronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the case study and 
the individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student to 
solve typical engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and 
co-operation in creative design and optimization and in the use of analysis 
and synthesis. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Recently added is a sequence 
in optimization theory. Students intending to undertake graduate studies may 
take additional mathematics in lieu of certain professional technical electives, 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 











First Quarter Second Quarter mt ‘Third Quarter 
RE Sowa oo eee 
oe Materials 1 ___$ ME 321 Dynamics 1 4 
Lie —! Bae ieee — 
MH 265 Linear Differential 





3 
Equations — 
Ei thod_1 Laboratory ———1 
ee STE re MT pale ROTC oF El 1 





JUNIOR YEAR 






EE $81 Electromag. Dev. 4 PS 320 Modern 

Hei Ba era Ra Rian} 
E 

[7a ‘ME 312 Measurements Lab. —_3 
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First Quartor 
ME 42) Heat Transfer 4 
MEAIO Mech, Eng 


A, 
ME 427 Bra mami of 
yysical Sys. ———__4 
*Hum.-Soc, Elective —3 
‘Technical Elective —3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


Second Quarter 
ME 415 Thermodynamics of 
Power 
ME 440 Mech. Engr, 
Design 1 _ 
ME 422 Transport : 


Processes —__ 
*“Hum.-Soc. Elective 





‘Third Quarter 
ME 451 Advanced Projects — 
‘ME 420 Thermal Systems 


Technical Elective os 
Total — 210 quarter hours 


Sir hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SG 202 (8 bry) and three additfonal 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


*See page 168 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives, 


NOTE: The recommended technical clective sequence in optimization th is MH 310 and 
ME 408. "Additional courses following ‘this sequence are" available.” 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


jects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
‘of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 


In addition 10 the subj 
tupon approval of the Hei 


GE $05 Water Supply and Dispoual Syatema_4 ME 437 Engineering Materials Sclence— 


























GE 380 Theory af Structures Th Non-Ferrous Metallurgy if 

GE 404 Structural Analysis = ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metala —- 

EE" g2' Combinational Lagle Circo ———3. MEH Computer "Aided Devign "8 
Combination: ie Circuits ater Aided. Design 

EE 391 Electromagnetics 1 “4 MEMS Photctauie Str and Strain 

TE 315 Linear Programming — Analysts 3 

YE 326 Engineering Economic Ana ME.450 Special Problems — E 

TE 453 Dynamic. Programming MIV310 ntroduction ta. Calculuy of 

FS 420 Eneincering, Metrology cbr preleh cen ase Bae SET 
tatstical ‘Thermodynamics MH401 The 

ME 402 introduction to Optimal Systems NHL103 tngincening Mathernste Ton 3 





ME 4t4 Turbomachines 


ME 425 Gus and Steam ‘Turbines SPy Sa eireg Reto ae aca 





——— Crystallography ———l 
ME 428 Air Conditionit ind Refrigeration —4 ps 
St i coe beet elitk P48 lei ik nine DO Sy 





Materi 


ME 436 Engineeriny en 
fetallurgy ———— 


Ferrous 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum conducted. co-operatively by academic departments of 
the School of Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty 
Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee, 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the basic 
metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, process, 
chemical, and nuclear power industries. The profession of Materials Engineer- 
ing is a modern outgrowth of the older professions of metallurgical, cerami 
and plastics engineeting. It represents a unification of basic principles and 
experience in materials design to meet the expanding current needs for indus 
trial materials. Every aspect of industrial and technological progress depends 
upon proper materials design and application. 





The curriculum in Materials Engineering is planned to provide the neces- 
sary foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, and 
particularly in the science of the relationship of structure to properties. The 
curriculum will prepare the engineer for professional practice or graduate study, 
Today, many materials engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, 
research, and education. 
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The courses in Materials Engineering include the subjects of ceramic, 
metallic, and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the struc: 
ture of each type and its influence on the properties and performance in service. 
Fundamental relationships are emphasized to prepare the engincer to effectively 
meet modern design challenges that will be encountered. The equipment avail- 
able is comprehensive and modern and includes metallurgical microscopes, 
X-ray diffraction and radiographic facilities, an electron microscope, and a 
variety of types of chemical and mechanical processing and testing machines. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Sce Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 167) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
























First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quorter 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. § MH 265 Linear Differential | MH 266 Topics in Linear 
PS 221 Gen. Physics 1 4 Equations — 5 Algebra ——___3 
ME 205 Appiled Mechanic. PS 222 Gen, Physics NT ——4 CH 407 Physical Chem, 5 
Statia A ME 202 Engr, Materials ‘ME 304 Engr. Materials 
HY 102 World History 3 Sclence—Structure 3 Scence—Properties —$ 
Basic ROTC or Elect, 1 ME 207 Strength of ME 321 Dynamics 1 4 
HY 103 een 1______3 ME 309 — ‘Testing 
Basie ROTC or Elect. 1 Basic ROTC or Ele ———1 
5 JUNIOR YEAR 
HH 408 Physical Chem. 5 ME 301 Thermodynamics I 4 ME 421 Heat Transfer. 4 
ME 5385 Engr. Materials ME S36 Physical Analysis ME 538 Phase Diagrams 4 
Science—Physical of Materials | __4 ME 487 Engr. Materials 
Metallurgy 4 ME436 Engr. Materials Science—Non-ferrous 
ue c Tntr, to eee finned EE 262 ecaat _ 
Lom putatic ) —2 fetal hui = 
Hume Soe Elective 3 ME SIZ Measuremenis Lab. —3 Technical Elective —3 
*Hum,-Soc. Elective —3 
SENIOR YEAR 
PS 320 Modern Physica for | PS 418 Inte, to X-Ray ME-446 Advanced Physical 
Engineers 8 Crystallography 5 Metallurgy 
CH 415 Polymer Tech. 4 CHE 475 Rate Processes in Theoretical 
ME 448 Incr. to Ceramics —3 Materials 3 Metall 3 
EE 278 Electronic Devices 3 EE 381 Electromagnetic ME 4S Advanced Proj, ——_$ 
*Hum.-Soe. Elective —5 Devi Technical Elective —5 





ices, 4 
¥8C 202 App. Sp, Comm. ——3 
Technical Elective —S 


*Hum-Soc., Elective —6 


Total — 206 quarter hours 


{Six hours of Advanced ROTC may, be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. : 
“See page 168 for the selection of Humanistic Social Electives. 


NOTE: The 


and CH 104/CH 104L. 


uence CH 11] and CH 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 103/CH 1031, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
‘Department. 


approval of the Head of the 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry 


ee 
CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry —5 
of Materials —_$ 


PE 412 Electrical Properties 
EE 413 Phyvical Electroni 

GL. 301 Mineral a 
ME 387 Physical, 


Plasticity 


ea = 
alysis of Materials TT 4 
ME 438 Residual Stresses in Metals ___3 
ME 448 Photoelastic Strew & Strain 4 
ME 447 Advanced Physical Metallurgy— 








305 Fiber 





iyiis —3 
4 


TE 
TE 


$00 Intermediate Electricity and 
pies: t_________5§ 

301 RPplea” Specroncoge —————8 
——_____5 

$s deeled Sa wigan 


415 Intermediate Modern Physics. 
435 Intr, to Solid State Physics ———_5. 





= 
Technot 


logy —__—_-____3. 
424 Man-Made Fibers 1 ——_______5 


Department of Textile Engineering 


The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with the full-size ma- 
chinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of 
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fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished 
product. Included are laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the 
physical and chemical testing of fibers and fabrics. 


The textile industry is the largest industry in Alabama, comprising more 
than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the state. The greater 
portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in 
the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1500 
plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost un- 
limited number of finished products. The industry is growing rapidly in all 
branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research 
laboratories, textile supply, and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities for 
college-trained men and women. New fields of employment are opening in 
research and development and in the process of new fibers. The need for col- 
lege graduates in textile engineering has never been greater than at the present 
time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the next several years, 

The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare 
students for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula 
are combined with courses offered by other departments of the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology 
and humanisticsocial studies. The three curricula are: 

Textile Engineering. — The curriculum in Textile Engineering trains men 
and women in the basic engineering sciences, It includes basic engineering 
sciences, humanistic-social studies, and textile subjects needed for a basic under- 
standing of the textile industry. It prepares students for graduate study and 
careers in textile research, engineering, production and management in the 
textile industry as well as in other allied industries, such as the manufacture 
of textile machinery and man-made fibers, 

Textile Chemistry. — The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students 
in the chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and practice 
of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and 
careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and other 
allied industries, 

Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Management prepares 
the student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the 
textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and operational 
functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of textile subjects. 
Students are permitted in their junior and senior years to major in production, 
sales, or design according to their interests and professional needs. 


The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 


education through the Co-operative Education Program, which is described on 
page 47 of this catalog. 


The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped to 
conduct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station. and other departments of the University, the depart- 


ment serves the textile industry of the region through the full utilization of its 
facilities. 
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Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 167) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 














First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quorter 
‘TE 210 Fiber Process 5 TE 101 Incr, Textiles TE 220 Weav. & Des. 1 __5 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal. —5 Eq. ME 205 App. Mech. Statics —4 
eae eee a eee, 
3. Comm, 
Basic ROTC oF 1 Basic ROVE or Bert” 
ME 207 Stren. Meri. 1___3 


ME 340 Fluid Mech, 1s 
nf 3 


ing 2 
TE 205 Com. & Info. Sys. —3 


EF 262 Circuits ___3 
TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing 5 
TE 325 Text. Qual. Cont, —2 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I —4 














TE 405 Warp ra. 5 TE 431 Fabric Analysis 

TEM go Tech, Writing ——3 TE 412 Test. Mgt. 

EC 200 Gen. Economies 5 Peychology STE 424 Man-Made Fibers 5 
*Hum.-Soc. Elective ‘Technical Blective —5 *Hum.-Soc. Elective —$ 


Technical Elective —5 
Toral — 205 yuarter hours 


{Six hours of Advanced ROTC be substituted for SC 202 ($ hr.) and EH $04 ($ bre). 
*See page 168 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the: Department 


MN 341 Busine Law ____________5 TS 308 Gages &k Measurements ___5 
EC 402 American Industri 8 TE 321 Weaving © Design {1 
TE 301 Electronic Data Proc. Te 4a2 Varn Ma 


nufacturing 5 
TE 310 Motion & Time Study == TE 425 Man-Made Fibers If —_______5 
TE 320 Engineering Economy ———__5 


Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 


First Quarter 
HHL tol Fit Cop —$ 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Tri 
LY 101 Use of Library 
TE 101 intr. Textiles 












Total — 205 quarter hours 


| 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subj be used as technical electi 
cones Se oe me to subjects may as electives upon 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry —___5 
CH 404 Organic An. (Qual,) —— 5 
CHE 432 Proc. Dyn. & Control 5 
GHE 460 ots: to Plastice 
TE 204 Computer Program 

IE Sil Enge Satine Te 3 
IE, 320 Engineering Economy — 5 
ME 207 Stren. of Mat. Tt —3 





Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


4 com nglish 3 EH 103 English Com; 3 

3. EH 102 English Comp. D. 
BY 101 World: slistory 3 HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History ——3 
MH 160 Pre-Calculus w. ‘MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 CH 1083 Fund. of Chem. 1 _4 
‘TE 101 Intr. Textiles PA 202 Ethics & Soc, 5 CH I0SL Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 














se 0" 1£ 201 Ind. Admin, ..__8 
Basie ROT or Elect — PE "Physical ‘Education —1 F5.113 Mach. ‘Tool Lab, —1 
PE Physical Education —1 Basic ROTC or Plect. 1 


PE Physical Education —1 


ACF 215 Fund. Acctng. 5 
PO 209 Intr. Am. Govt. ——5 
TE Zii Yarn Mig. T 











MN 207 EL Data Proc. __5 331 Marketing 
TE 320 Weav. & Des. 11 3 317 Dyeing & Finish. 
TE 524 Pi 3 321 Weav. & Des. [li 








SENIOR YEAR 


MT 5 
TE —5 
eating, TE =—* 
fen 30 Technical Wik 3 TE 335 Tex Quake Gone 3 
Ec 445, Indus, Relat. ——_5 MN 442 Penonnel Mgt. —_5 TE —s 
TE 
TE 


48C 202 App. Sp. Comm, 3 TE 403 Warp Preparation —5 TE 412 Teatile | 
Te 400 Text. Conn 3 Techneal Elective —5 TE 431 Fabric. Analysis ——$ 
Technical Elective —5 418 Jacq. Weave Dex —2 
Elective —5 


Total — 204 quarter hours 


f8ix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) and EH 304 (3 bre). 
"See page 168 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department. 


ACF 212 Principles of Acctng: 5 IE $10 Motion & Time Study 

MN 341 Busines Law Te Economy —________5 

EC 350 Labor Economics — 5 TS 

ACE 361 Prin, of Bus Finance 5 PG 461 Industrial 
1 


= Fy 





BeBe fe 
te 
IE 302 Prod. Cont. Techniques 3 TE 





School of Home Economics 


Norma H. Cometon, Dean 


‘OME ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program with 
its roots in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas of specialization are 
concerned with all aspects of environment, health and human development. 
Home Economics is a complex of studies serving many purposes — broad 
liberal education for the unknown future, preparation for professional careers, 
and a background for home and family living. A basic core of subjects in 
liberal education is required of all undergraduate majors. All courses are open 
to both men and women students, 


With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to the 
solution of human problems, Home Economics offers professional or pre- 
professional preparation for an increasing variety of positions. The Home 
Economics degree enables graduates to carn above-average salaries. Numerous 
positions of Jeadership are offered to majors in education, business, industry, 
and government. 


Programs 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned 
within nine curricula in the School of Home Economics. These curricula are 
designed with flexibility to meet the needs of students with varying interests. 


Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance a program 
is planned. 

The School of Home Economics includes the Departments of Consumer 
Affairs, Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on man’s physical environ- 
ment and resources, including his personal interaction with this environment. 
The housing in which he lives, the home furnishings and equipment surround- 
ing him, the clothes he wears, and the beauty in his environment are all mat- 
ters of fundamental concern. 


Three majors are currently offered in this department: Clothing, Textiles 
and Related Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and 
Equipment. Students are trained to apply science and technology in evaluating 
consumer products, This training, in addition to providing better consumers, 
leads to careers for men and women in business or government positions serving 
consumers in fields such as fashion merchandising, textile design, textile science, 
and public utilities, 
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Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional option curriculum 
(consisting of three options), providing Hexibility for preparation in specific 
areas of specialization based on students’ professional goals. Diversification 
within the major allows for application of knowledge in such varied fields as 
textile and apparel design, production and promotion; textile science; fashion 
journalism; consumer problems; and individual creativity. A unique inter 
disciplinary potential is created by the existence on one campus — located 
within a textile area — of Clothing and Textiles, Textile Engineering, the 
Experiment Station for research and the Cooperative Extension Service for con- 
sumer application. 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 
Options: Clothing, Textile Design, Textile Science 


Fiest Querter 
EH 101 English Comp, 3 
HY 101 World History 3 
ERG AR tor Eeryday™ 
Livi pens 
FED 110 Contemp. Howe 


| 
PE Physical Education —1 





EH 253 English Lit. ____s 
Pe Fit bath t or FED 2 
Human Growth and 
ot 








EC 200 Economics — 
VCD 157 Fam. & Human 
Dey. 





Prof. Elective 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 204 or 205 Phnice 5 BY 220 Bacteriology CA 345 Creative Crafts 
JM $15 Ag. Journaliem 8 PCD $23 Management for 
Prof. Electives 5 Living "3 CA 385 Creative Weaving —$ 
lective —_____§ Prof. Electives ——15 
CA 313 Home Furnishings —5 
SENIOR YEAR 


CA 415 History of Textiles CA 431 Man-Eovironment 
CA 425 History of Co 5 Be 
Prot Exccrines —l 


Total — 205 quarter hours 





CLOTHING OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


CA 205 Fomily Clothing 3 CA 490 Iadevendent or Field Seny —___5 
CA 206 Garment Structures 


4 
a 

logy —_______8 

SY. 305 Culture k Personality —______3 

Sy 311 Technolony & Socal Change ————6 

TM 221 Beginning Newswriting 

JM 42} Photo-Jourmalin 











CA 216 Art for Everyday Living 1 —____3 
CA 205 Family Clothing 
feaving, 





€A 436 Texte’ Printing 3 
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Other Suggested Electives 

CA 475 Contemporary Home Furnishings 5 CA $95 Clothing Deign 
CA 308 The Home? oe SUMO —2 EA S65 Interios' Home Problems ——————5 
CA 425 History of Costume ——____5 


TEXTILE SCIENCE OPTION - APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
(Minimum of 47 hours to be selected from the following courses) 
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CA 435 Teatile Testing — 5 TE 417 Advanced —_—_——_3 
CA 475 Creniive ‘Textile. Daign $ TE 424 Man-Made Fibers 18 
& on Laundry Equip. & core of Textiles_5 on pi Man-Made Fibers WH —_______5 

i independent or Fie! —_— b —_—__—3 
TE 303 Fiber. ‘Tech. Study ———3 CH 207 Organic Chem. 5 
TE 407 Bleaching. &. Dyei % CH 208 Organic Chem. 
TE 317 Dyeing & Finishing — 3 PS 205 Intro. Physics 
TE 319 Chem. Testi i 2 PS 206 Intro. Physics — 
TE 324 Phyncal Testing ———3 BY @) Statistica 





Students with other specialized profesional goals in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art should 
plan an appropriate coordinated. program of electives to provide needed Knowledge and competence, 
Students interested in combining Clothing & Textiles with teacher certification, consult adviser 
for specific course requirements, 
All electives must be approved by the student's adviser. 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 

Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or 
assistant buyer, comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, merchandise 
manager, fashion promoter, or owner-manager of a small store, Three months 
of retail training is included in the fashion merchandising curriculum. 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


a First Quarter Second Quorter Third Quarter 

101 English Comp. — EH 102 English ——3 EM 108 English Comp. =| 
HY 101 World History ——3 HY log World Miswory 3 HY 108 World History — 3 
MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig. —5 CH 103 Chemistry CH 104 Chemiatry —___ 
CA 116 Art for Everyday CH 103L Chemistry Lab. 1 CH 1041 Chemistry Lab, 1 


PE Phiyiesl Edueation —I 
EH 25 Ba tie 
Ee 253 English Lit, 


A 205 Family Clothing —_S 
VM 210 Physiology 5 
Elective” 





MT 391 Marks 

CA 226 Path. Sketch 

IMM Agric, Journ, ———_ 
Prof. Electives? 8 





CA 385 Retail Training —_8 


CA 115 Clothing & Man ——3 
LY 101 Library Science 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CA 316 Pash. Anal — } 

BY 2a) mactsioogy 3 
act 

MT 433 Retail Store Mgt. 5 


SENIOR YEAR 


CA 435 Textile Testing ___5 
EA 416 Apparel Qual. Eval. 


sive 








NF 112 Natrition & Man, 8 
FCD 197, Fam. & Human 


Saree 
waical Education —1 








ACF 211 Acconnting —___5 
BS te —t 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 5 
CA $25 Fash. Merch, ___5 
MT 452 Promotional Strat. 5 

Prof. Elective? 5 

Elective — 3 





Total — 205 quarter hours 
Electives—10 of the 25 hours should be selected from among CA 


105, 206, 385, 
professional electives are ACF 212; any CA courses; EC 206, 274; MN 510, 
MI, 342, 346, 442; MT 436, 457, 441; SY 405. 


*Profe 
475, 485. Ouher 3 


Fashion Institute of Technology One-Year Transfer Program 


Selected students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandis- 
ing curricula may apply for a special one year program during their junior 
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year at the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City. Arrangements 
can be made to transfer the FIT credits to Auburn and to receive, in addition, 
the Associate in Applied Science degree from FIT. 


‘The support received by FIT from the Educational Foundation for the 
Fashion Industries and its unique location in mid-town Manhattan enable 
students to see the fashion industry in operation and to have their work evalu- 
ated by outstanding designers who lecture, demonstrate, and evaluate the 
finished products. Students in fashion buying and merchandising also partici- 
pate in a cooperative work-study program in the fashion industry. 


For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs De- 
partment, Auburn University, 


Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment program prepares stu: 
dents for positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research 
centers, governmental agencies, retail associations, and other business areas, 
This curriculum serves and prepares professional homemakers, those engaged 
in adult education and Cooperative Extension, Courses from this program 
may be elected by students in other curricula; examples include programs cen- 
tered on safety education, house structure, engineering and the applications of 
physics. 





Curriculum in Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp, 8 EH 102 English Comp, 3 EH 103 English Comp. ___5 


CA 116 Are for Everyday CH 103 General Chemistry —4 CH 104 General Chemistry —¢ 

3 CH 103L Chemistry Lab, 1 GH 1041, Chemistry Lab, 1 

MHL 9 Precal wo Ts Trig. $ GA ILS Clothing and Man =} HY 102 World ‘History 
miter ‘orld. History FCD 167 Family and Huma 

Nala Notrition: and \ CA 113 Housing and Man Ee ms 

LY 101 Use of Library PE” Physical’ Education $c me Ape 1p, Sp. Comm. 

Physical Educati 








PE Physical Education 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 








4 . —_§ EH 254 English Lit. 3 EC 202 Economia If ____5 
Ha 103 World” Hittory 3 PE 212 Paythology Il ———$ CA 233 Home Equipment —s 
‘YM 210 Human Physiology 5 PS 204 eee jons of SY 201 Intr. to iology ——5 
PG 211 Paychology fo Physia 5 JM 315 Age Journalism ——3 
EX 225 Textiles” 8 EC 200 Economies T 5 

JUNIOR YEAR 








CA 303 The Howse 5 CA 383 Light CA 343 Int. Home Probs. —5 
FCD 328 Mut. for Mod. Liv.-3 BY 220 Latr, Prof. Elective ——10 
MT Si) Prin. of Mkt. 5 GA 310 Mass Comm. 
CA 313 Home Furnishing 5 
SENIOR YEAR 

A 458 Conmum. & Met. —B Prof. Elective —_& CA 431 Man-Eovr. Rel. 2 

[. Elective ——_10 Electives, —_—__8 Brof., Elective 10 

jectives 


Total — 205 quarter hours 
APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
EQUIPMENT OPTION 
16 hours from: CA 435, 435, 483, 493; NF 104 
10 hours from: ne 432, }. 441 
R 360, 370; AT 105, 115, 181; BT 101, 206; CA 325, 335, 


45 hours from; 5 
$5 Fe boo 4do, 405, POD 443, 409s MN 30, Sut, B42, 9i0y ABDs 
NF 358: PG 461: SY S11. 
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FURNISHINGS OPTION 


13 hours from: CA S45, 375, 385. 415, 435, 473. 475, 468 
A al 3 
ni rom: LAT 105, 183, 181, 398, S99, S40, 491: CA 216, 825. 355, 476, 
486; EC 206, 446, 455; FCD 443%, 403: HP 221, 225; MN 310, 341, 342, 
M6, PG 461; SY 3) 








HOUSING OPTION 





21 howe: from: FD. 327, 357, 463; NF 358; SY 202, 203, 204. 301, 409, 311, 401, 405, 
10 hours from; EC 206. 6, 455, 459; FCD 445; MT 432, 441; PG 461 
10 hours trom, ARS. S76: AT 105, 125, 388, 399, 940, 431; Bir 101, 206: CA 498; 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development of the individual in his daily living from 
infancy to old age and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such 
development. Its primary mission is the promotion of self-fulfillment of in- 
dividuals and families through maximum utilization of material and human 
Tesources, 

Three majors are offered in this department: Family and Child Develop- 
ment, Home Management and Family Economics, and Family and Child Serv- 
ices, 





Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares men and women 
for professional work with families and individuals of all age levels, with chal- 
lenging careers in programs for young children and youth, family life educa- 
tion and business. Through the course, Internship in Agencies Serving Chil- 
dren, majors are provided supervised job experience related to their area of 
interest. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 
Options: General Family and Child Development, Maternal and Child Health 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quorter 


EH 101 Engish Comp. ———$ EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. ——_8 
PG 241 Psychology 5 ECD 137 Fam. & Hum. Dev.3 FED 107 Pren. Int, Dev—3 
ones Fat Bi, 104 Bio um. ‘Affaire “3 NF 112 Nutr. for Man ——s 
0 Contemp. H.Ec. MH or PA (appro = 

Tora we Bot Penk Education—1 SNF S72 Fund. of Nuc. 8 


PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CA 116 Am Everyday Liv. 5 FCD 267 Grwth. & Dev. 
HY 101 World Flistory ———3 Children, —- 


5 HY 102 World History ——3 

Approved Prot Eleciive ——$ Liberal Ed. Elective 5 

Free Electives 3 Human Dev. Electives ——5 
JUNIOR YEAR 

FCD S17 Adolescent & FCD 337 Family Relations _5 

Prof. Electives —10 


A 
Foo 323 EY’ ame Mats then" ba Biecives "5 Pree Electives 
Approved Prof. Elective ——9 “2 





FCD 377 Comp, Fam. Life —3 
Approved Prof. Electives 7 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
App. Prot. Electives 15 
or 
FCD 467 Parent, Education 3 FCD 497 Directed Field FCD 499 Seminar ___2 
FCD 477 Aged & His Fam. —3 Experience, 5 CA 431 Man-Envr, Relations. 2 
FCD 487 Intr. Field Exp. 2 A. Soc. Services ‘Approved Prof. Electives 5 
Liberal Ed. Electives 5 B, Fam. & Child Dev, Free Electives. —______5 
Free Electives. 2 C Maternal & Chita 
eal 


Approved Prof. Electives 10 
Total — 205 quarter hours 
*For students choosing the Maternal and Child Health Option, 


GENERAL FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT OPTION—APPROVED 
PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 












FCD 208 Physical Health in Earlv NF 558 ee. and Family Health ____3 

Childhood —____omouu _2 SY 202 Social P ————— ei 
FCD wt ys of Marriage — —3 SY 203 Cokural Anthropology ————__5 
FCO 30% Mental Health in Early Childhood_$ SY 204 Social Behavior. _____5 
FCD 409 Is rndent Studies _____1-3 SY 301 Sociology of the Family —._____5 
FCD 417 Guidance of Chiltren —_______3 SY 304 Minority Groups 5 
FCD 417L Guidance of Children ——2 SY 305 Cul 3 
FED 437 Learning Experiences for SY. 308 Ju 

You Children 8 PG 3830 Social Psychology ——________# 
FCD 437L. Learning Experiences for PG 350 Behavior Modifications in 

‘Young Children Lab, <== | Early Childhood 5 








FCD 440 Management Problems in the Home 3 PG 438 Personality —______ 4 
FCD 443 Home Management Residence 5 TED 476 The Exceptional Child — 5 
FGD 468 Women’s Changing Roles and 
Potentialities — 
FCD 497 Directed Field Experience 
FGD 447 Lab. Ex. with Young Children — 
Certification in Early Childhood or Secondary Education may be obtained by Liking the ady 
ditional required courses offered for those majors in Elementary or Secondary Education. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH OPTIONS—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


















BY 220 Introductory Microbiology 3 HPR_195 Health Science — 
FCD 208 Physical Health in Early NF 452 Family Nutrition 
shila 2 PG 435 Behavior Pathology — 





Childhood — 
¥CD 908 Mental Health in Early VM 220 Human Anatomy and Physiology —— 
Childi cain: ‘VM 221 Human Anatomy and Physiology — 


hood. 
FD $10 Techniques of Interviewing ———_2 
FCD 497 Directed Field Experiences ———_10 








Child Study Laboratories 


The Department of Family and Child Development provides laboratories 
for the study of child development and human relations, two nursery schools 
for children three to five years of age and two kindergartens for five-year olds. 
‘The nursery school meets from 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon. A hot lunch is served to 
the three-year olds. The kindergarten is in session from 1 to 4 p.m. Children 
admitted to the child study laboratories are selected from an application list. 
Applications may be placed with the Department of Family and Child Develop- 
ment when the child is 114 years old, Children are admitted on an early 
application basis and laboratory needs. 


Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed for stu- 
dents interested in a broad general education in home economics. Professional 
preparation is offered for positions in consumer economics, family economics, 
financial counseling, Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other 
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areas of business, requiring a background in home management and social sci- 
ence, Valuable experience may be gained for graduate study. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 








First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

EH 101 English Comp. ___$ EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 108 English Comp, ——_3 
CA 116 Art Everyday Li 3 CA 15 Clothing & Man 3 CA 105 Fund. Cloth. 5 
MH 159 Pre Cal. w/o Trig—5 BI 101 Prin. of Biology ——5 BI 104 Bio. Hum/Affairs —5 
NF 112 Nutrit. & Man "3 CA 113 Hous. for Man 3 PCD 157 Fam. & Hum. Dev.3 
FCD 110 Contemp. H.Ec. 1 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 3 PE Physical Education —1 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 PE Physical Education —1 

PE Physical Education—I 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 





5 NF 204 Meal Mgt. 











JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 267 Growth & Dev. SC_273 Group Ps. ____5 
Children __"_§ MT 33] Marketing ——__5. 
ECD 323 Theory Hm. Mgt—3 CA 335 Light. Desigo 5 
FCD. $37 Fam. Relations ——5 Electives —_—_——__ 
CA 238 Home Equip. ———_5 
SENIOR YEAR 
FASS Conmum. a Mit, 5 FED 441 Fam. Finance ——§ 3 
Electives, om>: Fam EME 3 Casa ‘Consum, Text, ——$ elations_2 
Electives 5 Electives 5 





Total — 205 quarter hours 


Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services is a broadly-based curriculum designed to pro- 
Vide students with the relevant knowledge and motivation to undertake gradu- 
ate professional social work education or to enter employment in human service 
occupations and professions not requiring graduate education immediately up- 
on receiving their bachelor's degree. A multidisciplinary approach utilizing 
concepts from anthropology, biology, economics, history, philosophy, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and human development evokes an integrated 
view of man and society. 





Curriculum in Family and Child Services (FCS) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
vat any ehh Quarter Second Quarter © reese , 
101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103 English Comp. — 
HY 3 HY 103 World History 3 
BY 11 Pan of Bisiey 3 BT 104 Biology 5 SME Led Precal. vw. Trig. 





PG Zit Pw 
SY agi Eeycholony 1 
FED 208 Phy. Health in 


Ea iidhood 
MH 161 he bom =a 








iology 
FCD 107 Prenatal tofant 
ve Phoseal Education — 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FC 267 Growth & Dev. 
Chil 








SC 278 Grp. Prob. Solv. 
Through Discussion_5 
rE Physical Education—1 


FED 287 Child, Cult. 
Disad. 


ildren = 5 oes, Samy —5 
C200 Economics 5 SY 208 Cult. Anthrop. 5 
PG ts Quant Methods ———4 SY 204 Social Behav. 5 
Elective 3 Elective ae 





Elective 3 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Thitd Querter 
FCD. 317 Adolescent — FCD 537 Fam: Relations 5 SY 406 Intr. Soc. Wel. 5 
PO 323 Mun. Govt. —5 PG 830 Social Psych. - 4 SY 308 Juvenile Del. 

NF 372 Fund. Nutri. —3 FCD 328 Theor. Home Mgt.3 FCD 310 Tech, Interview —2 
SY 301 Soc. of Family 5 RSY $62 Comm. Org. "5 FCD 441 Fam. Fin, Mgt. —5 
SENIOR YEAR 

FCD 477 Aged & Fam. FCD 481 Man-Envir, 





FCD 497 Direct Field Exp. —5 Rel, _2 
Electives se FCD 499 Seminar —__ 
PO 425 Intr. Pub. Admin. —5 

se SS 


Electives 


FCD 467 Parent Ed. _ 
FED 487 Inte. Field Exp. — 
PG 435 Behay. Path. 
Electives 


=10 





ai 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Nutrition and Foods major is designed for students who have a 
strong interest in the health, physical growth, and welfare of people, and 
ability to apply scientific principles to the solution of problems. The sociologi- 
cal, psychological, physiological and economical aspects of food on nutritional 
status are intrical parts of the program. 


Through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Food Service Administration, 
and Pre-Nursing Science, this department prepares students for careers in 
teaching, research, and health services in college, university, community, hos 
pital, industry, and in government on the local, state, national and inter- 
national level. 


Food Service Administration (FSA) 


The Food Service Administration major trains men and women to man- 
age efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service operations. 
Food production, consumption and service is today the second largest business 
in the world and demands highly trained personnel. 





Curriculum in Food Service Administration (FSA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quartor 

‘H 101 English Comp. — 3 
HY 101 World History ——$ 
LY 101 Use of Library ———1 
NF 112 Nut, & Man —_ 





"MH 159 or 160 Math —— 5 
Basic ROTC 

or 
Elective — women ___ y 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 203 ic Chem. 5 
Ee AN Achuntiog  —$ 
PG 212 Psychology 1 


3% 
EH 253 English Lit. 3 
Fhe ROTE 


or 
Elective — women —___} 








Second Quorter 


EH 102 English Comp. 3 
HY 102 World History ——3 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Chem. Lab, 
NF 104 Prin. of Food Prep.5 
LY 101 Library Science 1 
Basic ROTC 
‘or 


Elective — women 
PE Physical 





| 
‘ducation—1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 200 Economics I ____5 
SY 201 Intr. Socio. ————_5 


Third Quarter 
EH 108 English Comp. 3 
HY 103 World History ———3 
CH 104 Gen. Chem. 4 
CH 104L Chem. Lab. 1 
NF 204 Meal Manag. 5 
Basic ROTC 


Elective ~ women ___1 
PE. Physical Education —I 











EC 202 Economicy IT 
.. Sp. Comm. 
‘VM 210 sioley as, 
Basic ROTC 

or 


Elective — women —_____} 
Elective 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quortor 

TE 301 Elec. Data Pro. 5 BY 220 Bact 5 Wrst Prin. of Mk 

EH 301 Creative MN 341 Business Law BNC sss Soleamansni 3 
or NF 372 Fund. of Nutr. 3 NF 362 Prob. in Comm. 

EH $04 Technical Elective. 5 Nutrition 3 
‘Writing —__3 *Blectlve ———____6 


NF 356 Inst. Org. & 
Personnel Mgt. 5 
**Elective 5 


SENIOR YEAR 
Fiest Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
AH 310 Meat & Meat ADS 415 Food Plant San. 3 NF 416 Quantity Food 
Products _______3_ NF 426 Food Pru. & ‘Production 
MT 492 Advertising Fin, Mgt. 5 NE 436 Food Ser. Sy. ——_5 
Elective 10 NF 446 Catering 3 Elective 5 


== ve 
NF 462 Exp. Foods 5 CA 431 Man-Envr.. ——__2 
Total — 205 quarter hours 
Male students may choose six hours of electives in liew of Basic ROTC in consultation with 
their academic advisers. 


“MH 159 Pre-Cal w/o Trig: MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. ; fa 

**To qualify for ADA membership through therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students 
will be required to Ae NE'S1 Nutitonal Biochemusy, NF 382 and 392 Nutrition and Diet, 
NF 402 Diet Therapy, PG 212 Psychology I. 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Studies in Nutrition and Foods offer specialization for a professional 
career consistent with the interest and ability of the student. Major areas of 
concentration include dietetics, nutrition and experimental foods with minors 
in food science, teaching, chemistry, biology, journalism, radio, and television 
and others from which a student may select. 


Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Querter ‘Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 WEH 102 English Comp. 3 EM 103 English Comp. 
HY 101 World History ———3, HY 102 World History ‘3 eHY 103 World History —— 


3 
po 

LY 101 Use of Library 1 103 Gen. Chemist ACH 104 Gen, Chemistry 47 

nei Math’ —— GH 1031. Gen. Chem. Lab. EH lil: Gen. Chem, Lab, 7 


” 


























NF 2 Nutr. & Man F 104 Prin. ‘of Food Prep. —PE Physical Education — 1 
Yep 110 Cons, Home — Tissioat Education| 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem. 5% EC 200 Economics T 45/NF 318 Nutr. Biochem. 5 
NF 204 Meal Mgt. 5 _ PG 212 Suu 20 Physiology 5 
201 Intr. Socio. 3 Ven 258 English Li 3 4¥cp 157 Family and 





imi 
TIS Housing for Mam —3 PS 204 Physics ——— 57 Human Dev. ___3 
SC 202 App. Sp, Comm, —3 *~ 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Rees, Met. for Mod. Liv. BY 220 Bacteriology EH $01 Creative Writing —$ i 
- Org. or or 
Pers. Mgt. ___5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology L5 EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
FED baa ‘Fd. of Ed__5 220 Statistics JM 515 Ag. Journalim ——_3 
feces JY Se Prof. Elective 15 
BY 401 Biolog. Stats. ___5 
Prof. Electi 


a 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
NF S82 Nutr, & Dietetice 15 NF S92 Nutr. and NF 416 Qty. Food 
Prof. Elective 13 Dietetics 11 —_____5 roduction __5 
NF 464 Exp. Foods ———_5 Prof. Elective ———_8 
Prof, Elective —6 CA 431 Man Envirn Rel __2 


Total — 205 quarter hours 


*MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 


Si of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food & 
Nur neta reat on! and ‘Teacher Education may be developed through choice of elective courses. 


NUTRITION AND FOODS OPTIONS—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
General Dietetics Therapeutic and Glinical Dietetics 











NE 486 Food Service Systems SY 204 Cultural Anthropology ———____5 
NF 402 Diet Therapy —_ NF 402 Diet Therapy ——____ 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology VM 425 (or 220 and 221) Advanced 
Management Bhysiovony 9 
HC 202 Economics PS Community Nutrition 

FC $50 Labor Economics 5 SY 203 Cultural Anthropotony 






MN 310 Principles of Management 5 NF 402 Diet Therapy —— 

MN 442 Personnel Management —— 5 NF 358 Community and Fa 

NF 426 Food Purchasing and NE 362 Community Nutrition ———__—1 
Financial Management _______& NF 436 Food Service Systems ———— 

NF 436 Food Service Systems — 5 


FOODS OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
CH 105 Fundamentals of Chem, —_____§_ CH 316 Physical Chemistry (or 


























CH 105 Lab (Qualitative Analysis) 2 equivalent) ——7h 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry ~ 3 NF $24 Food Preservation ——— ss 
CH 204 Lab (Analytical Chem) ————2.__ HF $43 Food Analysis and Quality Control 
AH 310 Meat & Meat Products — <3 DH 410 Food Microbiology ———___5 
NUTRITION AND FOODS RESEARCH AND GRADUATE STUDY— 
APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
BI 101 Biology _________5 MH 161-62.68 Analytical Geometry 
BI 104 Human Biology and Caleulus 
CH 105 Fundamentals of BY 401 Biological Statistics, ————_____5 





CH 204 Analytical Chemistry 5 NF 402 Diet Therapy 





Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two- 
year program, Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with 
transfer to an accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate 
program in nursing. The Emory University, the University of Alabama, and 
other accredited schools of nursing have approved this program as meeting 
their pre-nursing requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Querter 
EH 101 English Comp. a 














4 SBE 101 Bi 4 EH 105 English Comp, ——+ 
SHY 101 World History ——3 ‘BI 101L Biology Lab. 1 *BI 104 Human Bio. 
CH 103 Gen. Chem, 4 EH 102 English Comp. — 3 or. 
CH 103L Chem. Lab. CH 104 Gen, Chem. 4 **V¥M 220 Human Anat & 
+MH 159 or 160 Math CH 1041. Chem. Lab, 1 Physiology 
PO 209 intr. to American SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 3 
Government —___5 CH 203 Organic Chem. ——_} 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter ‘Third Quarter 
S¥ 201 Antr, Socio, 5 **PS 204 Physics, _______5 FCD 207 Prenatal & Infant 
PG 212 Peych. "3 PG 212 Paych. 11 Development ——_3 
“*VM 221 Human Anat. & A ish Lit, ——$_ FED 214 Paycho. Fd. of Ed5 

Physiology **BY 300 Gen. Microbiol. —5 **NF $18 Biochem. 5 
EH 255 English Lit, 3 FCD $04 Home & Family PG 330 Soc. Psy, 4 
NP 872 Fundamentals of i mee EE 
Notrition —__ 


“Courses required by only Emory University, School of Nursing. A total of 90 quarter hours 
required for admission, Remaining hours are to be selected from approved electives. 
**Gourses required by only the University of Alabama, School of Nursing. 


{MH 159 Pre-Cal. w/o Trig; MH 160 Pre-Cal. W. Trig. 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the 
School of Education is open to students registered in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics to the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School 
of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Edu- 
cation Program and curriculum requirements in the School of Home Economics 
in any one of five areas, the Dean of the School of Education will recommend 
to the State Department of Education that the appropriate professional certifi- 
cate be issued. The five majors within the dual objective program are as follows: 











Family Life and Early Childhood Education 

Clothing, Textiles and Related Art 

‘Nutrition and Foods 

Home Management and Family Economics 

Housing and Equipment 

It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high 

or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their 
four-year undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, 
a professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic 
adyiser in the School of Home Economics. The advisers will counsel in their 
Tespective areas. Flexibility in scheduling student course requirements is to be 
permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both the Home Economics 
curricula and Teacher Education training. 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School of Home Economics 
may prepare for a career in the Cooperative Extension Service through selec- 
tion of certain courses as electives. The major of Home Management and 
Family Economics meets the requirements of this option. Other majors may 
also fulfill the requirements of the Cooperative Extension Service through 
scheduling of the following courses. 


NF cA FCD 
104 105 7 
a 233 323 
324 Ms 463 
372 AS 441 47 
362 or VED 413 


or 225 


$88 
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GRADUATE WORK 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree, Master of Arts in College Teaching degree, and the Ph.D. de- 
gree in Experimental Nutrition, an interdepartmental program. 


School of Pharmacy 


Samuet Terry Corer, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes pharma- 
ceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American Council on Phar 
maceutical Education, which formulates the educational, scientific and profes: 
sional principles and standards which approved Schools of Pharmacy are 
required to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The thorough academic background provided by the five-year curriculum 
prepares students to pursue a variety of careers. Excellent opportunities exist 
in community pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, industrial pharmacy, (research, 
product development, analytical control and product manufacture, sales and 
distribution), wholesale pharmacy, public health, Food and Drug Administra: 
tion, toxicology, and research and teaching after further education. Pharmacy, 
especially hospital pharmacy, offers outstanding opportunities for women, 
Many opportunities exist in each of these areas for the pharmacist of the future. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 
Admission Requirements 


The curriculum in pharmacy prepares students for licensure by the phar- 
macy boards of states as well as for careers in those areas of pharmacy not 
Tequiring registration. 

The entrance requirements of the School of Pharmacy may be satisfied by 
completion of the six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as outlined on page 
111. Any or all of these requirements may be met by transfer of credit from 
other institutions. A minimum grade point average of 1.00 (based on all courses 
attempted) is required for successful completion of the pre-pharmacy curriculum 

‘The student must make application to the Pharmacy Admissions Commit- 
tee for determination of eligibility. Special application forms are available 
from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of Admissions. A trans- 
fer student must submit an application to the Pharmacy Admissions Commiuce 
at least 30 days prior to the expected date of admission. This application is 
in addition to the one required for admission to the University. Students on 
the Auburn campus should follow the schedule suggested by the pre-pharmacy 
adviser, Transfer students from junior colleges may receive no more than 108 
quarter hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy). 

Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy: "No student may graduate from a recognized college 
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or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years of nine 
quarters or six semesters in residence at said school or college.” 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must complete 
20 hours in the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences (Group I) with a mini- 
mum of 12 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in one and a minimum 
of 8 hours in courses of at least sophomore level in the other of these two gen- 
eral areas. Some of the courses included in these two areas are required for 
the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree and may be scheduled any time 
prior to the third professional year. It is recommended that these required 
courses be scheduled early in order to avoid possible scheduling difficulties. 


In addition to the 20 hours required in the areas of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, a student may complete his remaining elective requirement in these 
two areas or in the areas of Mathematics and Natural Science (Group I). 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose either a 
professional option in preparation for general practice, including hospital phar- 
macy, or a specialized option in preparation for industry, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
adviser and those choosing a specialized option must also be approved by the 
Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board examina- 
tions. It is hoped that these pptions will motivate the superior student to 
achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests, 


Electives should be chosen according to the interests of the student and 
approved by the adviser. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees, Registration in gradu- 
ate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Scholarships and Loans 


Information concerning available scholarships and loans may be obtained 
from the Director of Student Financial Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Continuing education and extension services programs are available to 
Alabama pharmacists, The rapid advancements being made in the pharma- 
ceutical sciences make it imperative to bring new knowledge and refresher 
courses to the pharmacist in or near his home. Meetings are held throughout 
the year, enabling Alabama pharmacists to avail themselves of the educational 
programs. Faculty members of the School, as well as practicing pharmacists 
and leaders in industry and in state and federal governmental agencies, serve 
as instructors. 


School of Pharmacy 
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Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


First Quarter 

FY $00 Pharmacognosy T—$ 
a 

PY 205 History of Pharmacy —3 

CH 301 Biochemistry ____5 

EC 200 General Economics 5 


PY 100 Convocation 
Fe ete 
rmacol 15 

PY 302 Organic Phar. 
Chem. iI 5 


PY 100 Convocati 
PY 400 Profesional 
rractice 1 ___§ 
PY 416 Drug Marketing ——3 
Elective. —______§ 
****Professional Elective 5 


o 








FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR* 


‘Second Quorter 
PY 100 Convocation 
PY 201 Inorganic Phar. 
Chem. 
BY 300 Microbiology ———5 
‘302 es 


CH $02 Biochemistry 
ACF 211 Intr. Accounting 5 





SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 


PY 100 Convocation —___0 
PY 303 Phar. Tech. 11 ___5 
PY 406 Pharmacology 11 5 
‘***PY 807 Pharmacognosy 1I 5 

Elective. ——___3 


‘THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
PY 100 Convocation —___0 


401 Professional 
ve ee 


hte ng ms) 


Elective (Group 11) 5 





Total — 152 quarter hours 


‘Third Quarter 
PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 102 Phar. Math —____5 
PY 203 Organic Phar. 
Chem. I 5 
BY 302 Medical 
‘Microbiology 


ZY 424 Animal 
Physiology 





5 
5 





PY 100 Convocation —___0 
PY 304 Phar. Tech. Tl 5 
PY 407 Chemotherapeutic 


PY 404 Chemistry of 
Natural Product —_5 


PY 100 Convocation _____D 
PY 402 Professional 
Practice M1 —___5 


or 
PY 41) Elements of 

Phar. Mfg. 5 
PY 428 Public Health 5 
‘***PY 408 Pharmacy Mgt. —5 


*Options may be chosen at the beginning of the Second Professional Year. 








Grow 


al_credit 


‘Required of all Pharmacy students each quarter. 
With consent of the adviser and. ay 
substitute courses of equi 


"Any elective course offered by the School of Pharmacy, 


NOTES: 1. Proficiency in typing is required for 
2. Students are expected to ici 
dusing their junior or senior year, amd 10 

3. A set of Class C metric and 
Supply, is required for all Pharmacy 
4 T Electives: Courses in 
Gtion, Philosophy, Music, Drama 


these subjects. 


in field trips to = 
a 


Art, 


tion, Geography, ‘History, and Political Science. 
Group IT Electives: Courses in Departments of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Animal Science, 


Poultry Science, Veterinary Medicine, Botany, Zoology, 


*Ten hours must be completed in one language for credit. 


Group I: SC 202, 


SrTER of one language requited for credit), 


201. EC 212, MN Si. 
G 
PY 202, 


dl: MH 162, MH. 163, MH 264, MH 367, IE 
'Y 305, PY 308, PY 482. Any course in Groups 
considered as a suitable elective. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


PG 211, PG 212, EH 234, EH 253, EH 


PA 210, PA 211, 


PA 212, HY 


204, BY 401, 
Tor It 


‘of the Dean, those electing the specialized option 


admission to the fifth year. oe 

pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 

wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

Apothecaries' weights, which may be purchased from Pharmacy 
laboratories. 


haya Se ere Economics, Bi 


Communi- 
‘Administra- 


tics, 
‘and Pharmacy. 


254, any Forel 


i, FVD: nc 


ZX 300, ZY 301, ZY 302, 
‘of $00 level ‘or higher may be 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


J. E. Greene, Dean 
Netson Kine, Assistant Dean 
H. C. Morcan, Director of Continuing Education and Learning Resources 


IHE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 

program of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 

cine. The curriculum requires four years in the professional school after com- 
pletion of at least seven quarters of the pre-professional course. 


Specific Information 
Admission 


Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point 
average of 1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required 
for admission. A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. The 
Committee on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine may require a 
personal interview with any applicant and may also require a reading compre- 
hension test, or an examination on any required course. The School of Arts and 
Sciences offers the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available 
to residents of Alabama. Although farm experience is not a requirement for 
admission, applicants are urged to gain such experience. Students without 
farm knowledge frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly in 
the clinical areas. In addition, students contemplating Veterinary Medicine 
as a career are advised, though not required, to elect some foreign language 
study (preferably Latin, French or German) in their pre-professional curricula. 
Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course should be made directly 
to the Admissions Office, Auburn University. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requisites at institutions within their home state since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine: 


General Requirements 


1, Completion of the liberal education program as stated on page 65 of 
this bulletin. 
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Specific Requirements 


2. General Chemistry 8-12 quarter hours 
Organic Chemistry 8-12 quarter hours 
Physics 8-12 quarter hours 
Mathematics ‘Through Introductory Calculus 
Biological Science 8-12 quarter hours 


Animal Biochemistry, 

Nutrition, Feeds & Feeding 8-12 quarter hours 
Genetics 4-6 quarter hours 
General Microbiology 4-6 quarter hours 


Three semester hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject- 
matter content of five-quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall Quarter in 
which admission is desired. Preliminary consideration for admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration 
will be based on academic work completed prior to June 15. 


Applicants Should Submit the Following 


1, Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission 
date, (Only one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Auburn 
University.) 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended includ- 
ing high school credits. 

3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 

4. Names and addresses of three unrelated persons familiar with the 
qualifications and character of the applicant. 

Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission 
at the time of application must submit by July | two supplemental official 
transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 

If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must 
submit in addition to the above, one completed physical examination report on 
a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date of 
registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn University), 
and an application processing fee. 

The final selection of students is made by the Commitee on Admissions 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are 
made from the applicants who have been certified by the committees in the 
Tespective states after giving due consideration to scholastic record and general 
adaptability for the profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject any 
applicant. All applications for admission must be on file at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine by February 15 preceding date of admission. 

Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
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Students must furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this in- 
strument, Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn 
University. 

Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Vet- 
erinary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states — Ala: 
bama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. While there is 
no limit on the number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary 
to restrict admissions. 

‘The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for stu 
dents desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students attend: 
ing other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should contact the 
counseling and guidance service for information and advice concerning courses 
which will be acceptable in the pre-yeterinary curriculum. Inquiries should be 
made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Kentucky: Executive Secretary 
Council on Public Higher Education 
State National Bank Building Annex 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Louisiana: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 

Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


‘The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An offi- 
cer, or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates 
the courses completed. Courses acceptable in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn University 
pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his state's 
list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine should send 
his completed application together with a list of references and transcripts 
covering all college work completed to the appropriate address as indicated 
below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
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Florida: Certification Committee for Regional Education 
State University System of Florida 
Office of the Board of Regents 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Kentucky: Chairman 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Louisiana: Chairman, Certification Committee 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the 
academic and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
addition to those of Auburn University. 

Any student who earns less than a 1,25 honor point average for any quarter 
will be placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 1.25 honor 
point average for any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year 
may be dropped from the rolls of the School of Veterinary Medicine for 
scholastic deficiency. A student who makes a grade of “F" on any course may 
be required to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such 
time as the course is offered again. Such student may be required to repeat cer- 
tain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this School 
and the University Counseling Service. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to re- 
quire the withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the 
faculty is not profiting or is not likely to profit by the instruction offered, who 
is neglectful, irregular or indifferent in the performance of required duties 
and studies, or whose character or conduct is inconsistent with good order of 
the veterinary school or with the standards of the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the 
Tequired courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine 
with a minimum over-all honor point average of 1.25. 
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A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation and all indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to grad- 


uation. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 





be 
1 





314 Physiology I 
300 Oneotation 


YM 436 Pharmacol 
VM 443 Physiology VIT 
VM 450 Pathology 1 6 
VM 456 Vet. Parasitology 1 —4 
VM 460 Vet. Micro. 11 4 









VM 500 Vet. 

VM 503 Vet. Sui — | 
VM 510 Vet. Med. & Surg. 15 
YM 526 Clinics 1 — 1 
‘YM 527 Clinics VI ———_] 











FIRST YEAR 
Second Quarter 
VM 82) Anatomy IL 5 
YM 827 Organology — 5 
VM 315 Physiology UT 4 


VM 315L. Physio! 





VM 316 Physiology IV ___2 
VM 530 Gen. Microbiology —4 
SECOND YEAR 
Wat Peemectn 4 
YM 451 Pathology. 1 5 
VM 457 Vet, Parasitol. If —5 
VM 461 Vet Micro, it 4 
THIRD YEAR 
VM 504 Vet. Surg. 11 —___$ 


‘VM 507 Clin. Path, 3 
VM 511 Vet. Med. & Surg. 11 5 
VM 542 Applied Anatomy —_1 
VM 555 Vet. Med. IV 5 

4 


VM 579 Public Health IT 








Third Quarter 
VM 522 Anatomy 11 
VM 328 Embryol 
YM 317 Physiology V 
VM S17L. Physic Lal 
8 Physiology VI 





se 
"3 
E: 





YM 452 Pathology 111 ___4 
‘YM 454 Lab. An. Med. "8 
‘VM 430 Vet. 3 


VM 519 Vet. Med. & Surg, IIT 3 
VM 550. Theriogenol ——4 
VM 554 Vet, Med. IT — 5 
VM 556 Vet, Med. V 5 
VM 562 Clinics VII 
VM 566 Clinics 1 








VM 512 Vet, Surgery IL ——: 
FOURTH YEAR 


4 VM 564 Clinics IV 

4 VM 568 Clinics 1X 
VM 573 Vet. Surg. V 
4 I Fie ise 
ay 

itera 


YM 563 Clinics 111 
YM 567 Clinics VILL 
VM 572 Vet. Surg. IV 
VM 582 Seminar I 

Electives 


VM 565 Clinics Y 

‘VM 569 Clinics X 

VM 574 Vet. Surg. 

VM 531 Jurisp. ie Ethica 
ven 























Total — 285 quarter hours 


Graduate 


All departments offer programs through the Graduate School leading to 
a Master of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be required to pass 
a preliminary oral and/or written examination to demonstrate adequate knowl- 
edge in their chosen fields, A doctoral program leading to a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy degree is offered in Physiology. This is an interdisciplinary program that 
offers sufficient flexibility to permit students to adapt programs to their 
individual needs. 





Extension 


Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school pro- 
vides continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn and at 
off-campus sites. 





The Graduate School 


Paut F. Parks, Dean 


LL REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university 
may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms 
for admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must be submitted 
at least three weeks before registration. Two transcripts of undergraduate 
credits and satisfactory scores on the Graduate Record Examinations must also 
be submitted. Every applicant must have a satisfactory undergraduate record 
and show adequate preparation in the field in which he desires to major as 
determined by the screening committee of the department or unit concerned. 


The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters pertaining to graduate work in this institution, Undergraduates wish- 
ing to register for graduate courses should consult the Graduate bulletin for 
regulations concerning such registration, A bulletin may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master’s Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; 
Animal Science; Animal Nutrition; Botany and Microbiology; Chemical En- 
gineering; Chemistry; Civil Engineering; Consumer Affairs; Counselor Educa- 
tion; Dairy Manufacturing; Dairy Production; Economics; Educational Admin- 
istration; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Education; Entomology; Family 
and Child Development; Fisheries Management; Forestry; Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; Horticulture; Industrial Engineering; Mathematics; 
Mechanical Engineering; Nutrition and Foods; Ornamental Horticulture; Phar- 


macy; Physics; Poultry Science; Psychology; Secondary Education; Toxicology; 
Veterinary Medicine; Vocational and Adult, Education; Wildlife Management; 
and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English; History; Political Science; Spanish; 
and Speech. 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, Master of Education, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Master 
of Arts in College Teaching, Master of Agriculture, Master of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Music, Master of Speech Com- 
munication. 
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The Specialist in Education Program 
‘The degree of Specialist in Education is a sixth-year degree and is offered 
in Curriculum, Teaching, Administration, Supervision, and Guidance, 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


The degree of Doctor of Education is offered with specializations in Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Counselor Education, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, and Vocational and Adult Education. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, Agron- 
omy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and Microbiology, Chemistry, Electrical 
Engineering, English, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, Forestry, History, Math- 
ematics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, and Zoology-Entomology. 
and interdepartmental programs in Agricultural Engineering, Microbiology, 
Nutrition, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Through this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at 
their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and 
the research staffs of these laboratories. When adyanced degree candidates in 
certain areas have completed their residence work at Auburn it is possible, by 
special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their research problems 
and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our faculty members to 
obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Participation Program for 
varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order to pursue advanced 
studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and students may 
keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and 
nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

‘The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do, Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college salary 
and rank. 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora: 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Auburn Computer Center 
Ben B. Barnes, Director 


The Auburn Computer Genter, which is equipped with an IBM 360 model 
50 computer, is administered by the Graduate School. Computer time is avail- 
able for research, instructional, extension, or administrative projects with the 
endorsement of any University department. However, all researchers are en- 
couraged to obtain external funds to support computer time and associated 
costs required for their work. Details concerning arrangements for the use of 
computer services are available in most departments but can also be obtained 
from the Director of the Computer Center, 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 


Department of Military Science 


CotoneL ANpREW W. LAMAR, JR. 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 

2 War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that mili- 
tary instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as Pro- 
fessor of Military Science. By appointment of the college autho he is 
Commandant of the ROTG students. The Professor of Military Science is 
assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the Army. 
The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced, A description of course requirements is discussed in the following 
paragraphs, 








Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, 
two hours of instruction (one classroom and one Leadership Lab) are taken 
each week for three quarters. 

In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
Leadership Lab) are taken each week for three quarters, All freshman and 
sophomore military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring quarters, 
with one credit hour being allowed each quarter. Deferments may be granted 
to basic cadets provided they agree to complete the basic and advanced courses 
and accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an 
Army Post during the summer. Basic Camp is not required for students com- 
pleting the basic course described above. It is designed for transfer students 
Who wish to substitute the successful completion of the basic camp for the six- 
quarters resident basic course and enroll in the advanced course. Transfer 
Students may apply to the Professor of Military Science for a draft deferment 
and enter into an agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced course. 
While attending basic camp students are paid at the rate of $124.50 per month, 
Reimbursement to the student for travel expenses is made at the rate of six 
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cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations 
are furnished by the government during the camp period. 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army 
of the United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful com- 
pletion of the Advanced Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for 
a commission as 2nd Lieutenant in one of the following branches of the 
United States Army Reserve: Adjutant General’s Corps, Air Defense Artillery, 
Amnor, Chemical Corps, Corps of Engineers, Field Artillery, Finance Corps, 
Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military Intelligence, Military Police Corps, 
Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, 
based on student's choice and needs of the Army. Students who are designated 
Distinguished Military Students may apply for a Regular Army commission, if 
accomplished prior to graduation. Regular Army appointments are con- 
tingent upon selection by Department of Army and subsequent designation of 
the cadet as a Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists 
of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, 
designed to qualify the student for appointment in any of the aforementioned 
branches. Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are 
granted for completion of the Advanced Course; however, only six credit 
hours may apply towards total credits required for graduation. Students are 
paid subsistence pay of $50.00 per month, not to exceed 600 days while en- 
rolled in the Advanced Course, 

An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally at- 
tended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending advanced camp students are paid 14 base pay of 
a second lieutenant (approximately $250.00). Reimbursement to the students 
for travel expenses is made at a rate of six cents per mile to and from camp. 
Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished by the government 
during the camp period. The applicant for the advanced course must: 


1. Be a citizen of the United States. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 


3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S, 
Army Reserve. 


4, Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC taining in lieu thereof; have at 
least two (2) academic years to complete prior to graduation. 


5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 


6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President ‘of 
Auburn University. 


7. Enlist as a private in the U. S. Army Reserve, 


8. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks dura- 
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tion) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, Agree in 
writing to accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Re- 
serve and serve the prescribed period of duty. 


Financial Assistance Program 

The Army ROTG offers a scholarship program designed to provide finan- 
cial assistance to outstanding young men in the program who are interested in 
the Army as a career. Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks and 
laboratory fees in addition to pay of $50 per month for the period that the 
scholarship is in effect. During a six-week summer training period, normally at 
the end of the junior year, this pay is increased to one-half of a second lieu- 
tenant's base pay. The scholarships are provided under provisions of Public 
Law 88-647, The ROTC Vitalization Act of 1964, 


Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years. 
Four year scholarships are awarded to selected high schoo! applicants who plan 
to attend a University offering Army ROTC in its curricula, 

Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants en- 
rolled in freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to enter 
the advanced program. 

‘The one year scholarship is awarded to selected junior applicants who have 
enrolled in advanced ROTG and have demonstrated outstanding leadership 
potential. 











nts of Army ROTC scholarships agree to serve on active duty as a 
ned officer for a four year period. The remainder of the normal six 
year service obligation may be spent in the U, S. Army Reserve. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment 
in the Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. 
This program is conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the 
Program will not act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. 
‘This course is an approved Federal Aviation Agency standardized fight in- 
struction program consisting of $5 hours ground instruction and 36% hours 
flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program of instruction may qual- 
ify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. Students must 
agree to a period of active duty for three years after completion of additional 
flight training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the Univer- 
sity prior to enrollment in the ROTC. They are furnished a uniform in good 
condition and other necessary supplies through the ROTG Supply Office, 
Upon completion of the course of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform 
and other supplies are turned in and the deposit less $1.50 per quarter is re- 
turned to the student. 
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Advanced ROTC students are furnished uniforms under the commutation 
system. Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced 
student. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 

1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2, Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose standing 
is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who has shown 
exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4, Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If ac- 
cepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 
The professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student and 


who has maintained the high academic standards between the time of such 
designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the basic or advanced course, Army ROTC, will be 
deferred under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, according to the following: 


1. The students are required to sign an ROTG deferment agreement. The 
provisions of the agreement require the students to complete the advanced 
course and to accept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 

2. The Professor of Military Science will notify the local selective service 
boards of all enrolled students of their selection for deferment. Deferment by 
the local selective service board is mandatory unless the student has received an 
order to report for induction. 

Students enrolled in the basic course, Army ROTC, may request the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science to select them for deferment. The students are re- 
quired to sign an ROTC deferment agreement. The provisions of the agree- 
ment require the students to complete the basic and advanced courses and ac- 
cept commissions if tendered by the Department of the Army. 
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Deferred students dropped from ROTC, not in good scholastic standing, or 
not considered potential commissioned officers, will no longer be deferred. 
Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agreements 
pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be reported to Selective 
Service. 


Department of Naval Science 


Carrain D. A. Barkspare, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS is established 
T under authority of Title 10, U. S. Code, as amended. 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

‘The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at 
a moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTG graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of two types: 


1, Students in the NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program are appointed Mid- 
shipman, USNR. Such students assume an cole tion to = at gee 
summer practice i acceptan an aj intment as @ > 
missi attic ‘in the 'U. S Navy ous. Marine’ Corps. serve at the 
pleasure of the President. The Secretary of the Navy establishes criteria for 
voluntary termination of an officer's status to meet the needs of the naval 
service. At the present time the required minimum active duty service period 
of four years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program briefly described above is 
‘one of the most remarkable educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 
729 (as amended by Public Law 88-647), signed by the President on 18 August 
1946, instituted this program for the selection and training of officer candidates 
for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be paid by the Govern- 
ment. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Government and students 
Will receive subsistence pay for other expenses during college at the rate of $100 
Per month for a maximum of four years. Active duty pay while on summer 
training is based on rate of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy (ap- 
Proximately $247 per month at present). 

Normally students will attend college for four years and may take any 
Course of study leading to a baccalaureate degree; however, students who desire 
to enroll in the following courses will be considered on an individual case basis 
by the Commanding Officer of the NROTC Unit prior to appointment as a 
midshipman: 
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Agronomy Entomology Pre-medical 
Animal Husbandry General Agriculture Pre-theological 

Animal Science Horticulture Pre-veterinary Medicine 
Art Landscape Architecture Real Estate 

Dairy Husbandry Law Soil Conservation 

Dairy Manufacturing Medicine Soils 

Dairy Production Music Theology 

Dentistry Pharmacy Veterinary Medicine 
Dramatics Pre-dental Wildlife Management 


In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are re- 
quired to complete 30 quarter hours of Naval Science. They must also com: 


plete certain Navy-specified university courses, most of which may be substituted 
for required or elective courses, Summer quarters are occupied with two atsea 
training cruises and one summer period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, 
lasting from six to eight weeks each. Upon graduation NROTC Scholarship 
students must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or Second Lieutenant, 
USMC, if offered. 


Entrance to the NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program described 
above is effected through nation-wide competition, Applicants must make in- 
dependent arrangements to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test, offered by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, or the American College Test at their 
own expense. Application blanks and information bulletins are available each 
Fall at high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval Officer Procurement. For 
more details, contact the Professor of Naval Science of this university. 

As required by Title 10 U. S. Code 511, selected candidates must enlist in 
the U, S. Naval Reserve for six years in pay grade E-] (Seaman Recruit) prior 
to being appointed Midshipman, USNR, and receiving compensation. Students 
disenrolled from the NROTC Program for reasons beyond their control shall 
be discharged from enlisted status. In addition, NROTG Scholarship students 
may resign from the Program without prejudice at any time prior to the begin- 
ning of their third year in the Program, and they will also be discharged from 
their enlisted status. 


2. Students in the NROTG Navy-Marine College Program have the status of 
civilians who have entered into a mutual contract with the Navy. If the stu- 
dent successfully completes the requirements for a d from Auburn Uni- 
versity, plus Naval Science and certain Navy-specified university courses, he 
may become a commissioned officer in the Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. 
‘These students are not entitled to the compensation or benefits paid NROTC 
Scholarship students, except that they are entitled to a uniform issue, Naval 
Science textbooks, subsistence pay ($100 monthly) during their final two years 
of NROTC training, and summer cruise compensation. If in all respects quali- 
fied, they are commissioned as reserve officers in the United States Navy or 
Marine Corps upon graduation from Auburn University. They are required 
to serve on active duty for a period of three years and retain their commis 
sion for a total of six years from date of appointinent (three years active duty, 
two years ready reserves, and one year standby reserve), unless sooner released 
by the Secretary of the Navy, NROTC College Program students selected as 
Distinguished Naval Graduates will be offered a commission in the lar 
Navy. Students to be commissioned in the Marine Corps may apply for a 
commission as Regular Officers and, if a ted under current quotas, will 
have the same options of service as NROTC Scholarship students. 


Students in the NROTC Navy-Marine College Program who have not yet 
qualified for entitlement to the $100 per month subsistence payments may resign 
from the NROTC Program without prejudice. 
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Students in this Program are eligible and encouraged to apply for the 
NROTC Scholarship Program through national competition. In addition, each 
year the Professor of Naval Science nominates for consideration outstanding 
NROTC College Program students for appointment as NROTC Scholarship 
students, such appointment to become effective the following Fall Quarter. 

While at Auburn University an NROTG Navy-Marine Gollege Program 
student may take any curriculum which leads to a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree, This does not, however, entitle the student to any delay of active duty 
requirements after attaining the basic requirements for a baccalaureate degree 
and commissioning. NROTC College Program students are required to com- 
plete the same Nayal Science and Navy-specified university courses as NROTC 
Scholarship students. They must complete all Naval Science requirements prior 
to or concurrently with receipt of first baccalaureate degree, Summer training 
will consist of an atsea training cruise between the junior and senior years, 
During this training period, NROTC College Program students will be paid at 
the same rate as NROTC Scholarship students, Receipt of subsistence pay of 
$100 per month during the junior and senior years in the NROTC College 
Program is contingent upon fulfilling the following requirement: 

Enlist in the U. S, Naval Reserve (inactive) for the standard six-year obligation, 

Those students already serving under a reserve enlistment contract will he dis: 

charged and reenlisted under provisions of Title 10 U, S. Code 511. 

Junior and senior NROTC College Program students who are disenrolled 
from the Program for reasons beyond their control, or without willfully 
violating the terms of their contract, will be discharged from their reserve status 
at the same time, unless they request active duty or retention in the naval 
reserve, 

NROTGC College Program students are selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned. The Professor of Naval 
Science is authorized to waive the minimum age requirement for NROTC 
College Program students of the freshman class in those cases where he con- 
siders the student of sufficient maturity to undertake the Naval Science 
Courses and drills, 

2. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in 
his home community. 

3. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing or accepted 
for admission at an NROTG institution if selected by the Professor of Naval 
Science. 

4. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Navy Medical Department requirements for entrance into the NROTC 


Program. 
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Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and equipment necessary to the 
NROTC Program will be furnished by the government to students of both 
NROTC Programs. The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged 


in drills, attending Naval Science labs, or during other naval activities pre- 
scribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Selective Service Deferment 


1, NROTC students are draft deferred under the Selective Service Exten- 
sion Act of 1951 from the time of executing their oath of office or contract. 
This does not remove the legal requirement for all males to register with their 
local draft board upon reaching age 18. 


2, NROTC students dropped from the program become eligible for the 
draft. Students in the NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program and those 
enrolled in the last two years of the NROTC Navy-Marine College Program 
who are disenrolled from the NROTC Program for reasons beyond their control 
will be discharged from their enlisted status unless they request active duty or 
retention in the naval reserve. 


4. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
board informed as to the status of each NROTC student. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per week: 
Freshman, junior, and senior Naval Science courses consist of five hours per 
week; sophomore courses three hours per week; and Marine Corps Option 
courses four hours per week. 


‘The Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are 
listed below. 


FIRST YEAR ee) ee 
Ist Qtr, Orientation to the Navy and Marine fst Qtr. and) Maritime 
Sciences (NS 111) Ritu (NS sany 
2nd Qtr. Naval Ships Systeme NS 12) 2nd Qtr. Seminar: and Maritime 
‘Srd Qtr. Highlights of ilitary Atfairy Ang 212), 
Histor (Ns 113). Srd Qtr. Seminar: Sea Power and Maritime 


Affairs (NS 218) 


(U. S. N. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS $11 Ist Qtr, Naval Weapons Systems (NS 411) 
Baa‘Bte Riviration (Ns Hy oe nd Qtr. Principles of Naval Greanication and 
r Operations 9 
ne Sri Qu. Princinies of Naval Oreanization and 
Management (NS 413) 


(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


je Ges Evolution of the Art of War (NS S21} Ist Qtr Amphibious Warfare (NS 421) 
2nd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War ( Amphibious Warfare (NS 422) 
3rd Qtr. Evolution of the Art of War {NS $35) Set. Que Ampnibious Warfare (NS 428) 
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Each of the above subjects carry three quarter hours of credit with the 
exception of the sophomore courses which carry one quarter hour of credit 
and the Marine Corps option courses which carry two quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly 
load required for NROTG students; however, Auburn University graduation 
requirements will be increased by 18 hours over the number of hours listed 
in the University catalog. 


Navy-specified University Courses 
Courses in the following subjects must be completed by all NROTG 


students prior to graduation: American Military History, Political Science, and 
Computer Science. 


Students having a major field of study in Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, or Education with teaching majors in mathematics or physical 
science will complete the following courses in addition to the above: 


Calculus, and Physics (or Chemistry) 


Students having a major field of study in Arts, Humanities, Business, 
Political Science, Economics, and Education with teaching majors other than 
mathematics or physical science will complete the following courses: 


Calculus (or Statistics), and 
Physics (or Chemistry, Biology, Geology, or Zoology) 


Flight and Ground Instruction 


A program of flight and ground instruction is offered eligible NROTG 
students who have completed their sophomore year, The primary purpose of 
such instruction is to ascertain the student’s aptitude for Naval Aviation, but 
it may also enable students to become eligible for a private pilot's license. 
Flight training under the program is at Government expense and is in addi- 
tion to the presently prescribed Naval Science curriculum for NROTG students. 


Naval Honor Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Naval Honor Graduate 
any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral 
character, a definite aptitude for the naval service, and who has distinguished 
himself in his chosen academic major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an 
academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” 
(grade point average of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an equivalent 
standing in aptitude and Naval Science subjects. 


Distinguished Naval Graduate Designation 


In their senior year students enrolled in the NROTC College Program 
who meet the following requirements will be designated as a Distinguished 
Nayal Graduate and tendered a regular Navy appointment: 
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1. Stand in the top 20 percent of the NROTC program OR stand in the 
top 10 percent in military aptitude and top 1/3 of the NROTC 
Pre 


‘ogram. 
2. Be physically qualified for appointment in the regular Navy. 
The top 15 percent of the total graduates of the NROTC College Pro- 


gram may be selected as Distinguished Naval Graduates. Selections will be made 
by a board convened by the Professor of Naval Science. 
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Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


Coroner Crements B. Merritt 
Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies and Commander 


Te AIR FORCE ROTC was established at Auburn University in the fall 
of 1946 as the School of Air Science and Tactics. As a result of the ROTC 
Vitalization Act of 1964, the curriculum was revised and the institutional title 
changed to the School of Air Force Aerospace Studies. During the Fall Quarter, 
1967, the title was re-designated Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 
‘The officer education program under the new legislation is a revitalized effort 
designed to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital to the 
professional Air Force Officer. It is designed to qualify for commission those 
college men and women who desire to serve in the United States Air Force, 

Auburn students may receive an Air Force commission by successfully 
completing the requirements of either the AFROTC two year or four year 
program. The four year program contains the General Military Course, Field 
Training, and the Professional Officers Course. The two year program option 
consists of Field Training and the Professional Officers Course. A description 
of the courses, requirements for entry, etc. are listed below. 


General Military Course 
(Basic Course) 

The Air Force course of study offered during the student’s freshman and 
sophomore academic years is the General Military Course (GMC). This is 
composed of one class hour and one Corps Training hour per week. The Corps 
Training extends beyond drill and ceremonies to include briefings by various 
Air Force Commands and agencies. Students enrolled in the GMC are pro- 
vided the opportunity to visit various air bases to acquaint them more fully 
with the operational Air Force units. One credit hour is allowed for each 
quarter of the six quarter basic course successfully completed. Six quarters of 
the General Military Course is one requirement for admission to the Profes- 
sional Officer Course. 








Field Training 


Normally, this is a student's first extended exposure to an operational Air 
Force environment. It is here that they receive junior officer training and 
leadership development in close contact with students from other schools and 
states. Field Training at active Air Force bases across the country is usually a 
high point in the pre-commissioning process. 

_ Applicants for the professional officers course attend a summer Field 
Training Course between their sophomore and junior years. Students who 
have completed the GMC are assigned to a four-week training unit and those 
who did not have the opportunity to take the GMC are assigned to a more 
intensive six-week course. The Air Force furnishes uniforms, housing, medical 
care, and rations in addition to giving the cadets a round trip travel allowance 
and military pay. Applicants who successfully complete Field Training be- 
come eligible for the Professional Officer Course. 
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Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified 
Junior Officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is 
based upon such factors as scholarship, physical qualifications, leadership, desire 
for flying training, and academic major. Successful completion of the course 
qualifies the student for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course normally taken during the 
junior and senior year. Enrollment in the advanced course is also open to 
graduate students if they have six-quarters of school remaining. Three class 
room hours of instruction and one hour of Corps Training are taken per weck. 
Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are granted for 
completion of the Professional Officer Course; however, only six credit hours 
may be applied towards the total credits required for graduation. Students en- 
rolled in the program are given a monthly subsistence allowance and those 
selected for the pilot category are eligible for the Flight Instruction Program. 





Professional Officer Course Applicants Must: 


1, Be a United States citizen. 
2. Be physically qualified in accordance with Department of the Air 
Force standards. 


3. Be under 30 years of age at the time of commissioning except that 
pilot and navigator applicants must not be older than 264% years 
when commissioned. 

4. Complete the GMC requirements, a field training course, or have 
equivalent credit in lieu thereof. 

5. Pass the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT)- 

6. Have an academic average of 1.0 or better. 

7. Have six-quarters of undergraduate or graduate school remaining, 

8. Enlist in the Air Force Reserve for a period of six years or eight years 
for those in the college scholarship program. 

9. Execute a written agreement to complete the Advanced Course and 
attend a summer training course. 

10. Agree to accept a commission as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF 
Reserve and serve at least four years if not on flying status or six years 
if Pilot or Navigator qualified. 

11. Be selected by the Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 


Veterans with previous honorable active U.S. military service who desire 
to enroll in the advanced course may receive a waiver for either the GMC or 
its equivalent as an entrance requirement. If he meets all other requirements 
he will be enrolled at the beginning of his junior year. 


College Scholarship Program 


Scholarships are available to qualified men and women. This financial 
assistance will cover full tuition, laboratory expenses and incidental fees plus 
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Providing a book allowance, a monthly stipend and all uniform items. These 
scholarships are awarded to qualified college sophomores and juniors following 
application to the Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies and selection by 
local AFROTG and central selection boards. Four year scholarships may also 
be awarded to qualified High School seniors who apply to AFROTC, are rec- 
ommended by a selection board and are accepted by an institution hosting a 


four year program. 
Flight Instruction Program 

The Flight Instruction Program is conducted during the cadet's last year 
in AFROTC and provides the pilot category cadets with 36% hours of flight 
training and 40 hours of Air Force conducted ground school. The primary 
Purpose of this training is to determine a cadet'’s aptitude for flying and to 
Motivate him toward a career as an Air Force pilot. The course is designed to 
Meet minimum Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) flight and ground 
school requirements for a FAA private pilot license. The Flight Training, 
provided by Auburn University at no expense to the student, is conducted 
under a contract with the Air Force, and is monitored by the FAA. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students enrolled in the AFROTC program must deposit $30,00 with 
the University Bursar. One dollar and fifty cents per quarter is then withheld 
by the University Bursar to cover the cost of cleaning and repair of the uni- 
forms and, when applicable, to support AFROTC activities. After payment of 
the deposit, students are issued a uniform and other necessary uniform items 
through the AFROTG Supply Office under the uniform commutation system. 
Texts and other items required for AFROTC academics are also issued through 
the AFROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the GMC, or upon a stu- 
dent's withdrawal, the uniform and all other supplies are turned in and the 
deposit is then returned to the student. Most of the uniform items issued to 
POC members become the property of the member when he is commissioned. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Distin- 
Buished AFROTC Graduate a POC member who: 


1. Has a superior academic record and high AFOQT score. 

2. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 

3. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements in recognized 
campus activities, both curricular and extracurricular, which in con- 
junction with (1) and (2) above, warrants designation as “DISTIN- 
GUISHED.” 


Selective Service Deferments 


Scholarship students and those enrolled in the Professional Officers Course 
are deferred. Other students voluntarily participating in the General Military 
Course may request the Professor of Aerospace Studies to select them for defer- 
ment provided they meet certain qualifications. This deferment will continue 
as long as the student is enrolled in the AFROTC and otherwise remains 
qualified. 


Description of Courses 


section contains all courses in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical order. 
oni 


‘courses bearing the numbers 100 to 199. inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; 
those from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to $99, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year 


students; 600 to 799, graduate students. 


Description of courses in each department includes: (a) course number; (b) Gexintive Sides 


{c)_ In parentheses, credit in, quarter hours, ic, ove quarter (5), two quarters (9-5) 
tory hours for courses with laboratory (where 


ture and laborat 





ig eeemeet boson te ee 


consists of lecture periods equal in number to course credit); (€) the quarter in which the coune 





offered: (8 UO preseupiate’ (rs 


description of subject matter and method. 


description of courses for each department ix a list of the deartmental faculty: 


INDEX BY FIELD6 OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


University Courses (U) —____219 
Accounting and Finance (ACF) —____219 
Administration and Supervision (AED) 221 
Aerospace Engineering (AE) —______228 
Aerospace Studies (AF) —___226 


Agricultural Economics (AS) wea 
‘Rural Sociology (RSY) —_—__227 


Arne st aaa CD 
Agronomy and Soils (AY) —____231 
Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 233 


Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (HPR) 


History (HY) 

Horticulture (HF) 

Industrial Engineering (IE) 
Interdepartmental Education (IED) 
Journalism (JM) 

Laboratory Technology (LT) 

Law Enforcement (LE) 

Library (LY) 310 





$83s2228 





Architecture (AR) ———___235 
——————e 
Aviation Management (AM) —___241 
Blolosy (81) ———___ség 
Botany and Microbiology (BY) —______243 
Building ‘Technology (BT) ——______247 
Chemical Engineering (CHE) 248 


Management (MN) —_______s10 
Marketing and Transportation (MT) —__S12 
Materials Engineering (MTL) —_____318 





Chemintry (CB) —____sso 
Civil Engineering (CE) _____2s4 
Consumer Affairs (CA) —_______258 


Mathematics (MH) ——____si3 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) ——_____317 
Military Science (MS) —_______s2 
Music (MU) S22 
Naval Science (NS) —______s27 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) —____828 
Pharmacy (PY) ——_____s29 





‘Counselor Education (CED) _______261 Philosophy (PA) —_________sss 
Economics (EC) —_________26$ Physical Science (PHS) —_____335 
Educational Media (EM) 266 Physica (PS) 935 
Electrical Engineering (EE) ______267 Political Science (PO) _____ss8 
Elementary Education (EED) _______271 Poultry Science (PH) —_____s41 


ee 
Family and Child Development (FCD) ——277 
Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) — 280 
Food Science (FS) _______aa1 
Foreign Languages (FL) ________21 
Woweatry. (EY) 
Foundations of Education (FED) ____287 
Geography (GY) _________965 
Geology (GL) ________gag 


218 


Paychology (PG) —_________s42 
Secondary Education (SED) ——____s45 
Sociology (S¥) ——___ sty 
Speech Communications (SC) —____49 
Technical Services (TS) —_____s53 
‘Textile Engineering (TE) ——____354 
Thease (ey 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) _____357 
Vocational and Adult Education (VED) —_ 363 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) _____367 


Description of Courses 219 
University Courses (U) 


‘The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are de- 
signed to enable the student to sce in a wide perspective the relationship of individual 
courses in his curriculum and {o understand more fully the dominant ideas and con- 
cepts confronting him in the modern world. University Courses are open to students 
in all curricula. 


200, Frontiers of Behavior (8), Pr. 


sophomore standing. 
Analyses of current behavioral topics with special emphasis upon social imues important 
ke ee age students. 


275. nal Relations (8). 
multi. ale inary study of methods used by human beings in their Interactions that tend 
~ be ‘ahuteally rewarding Emphasis is on practical applications within the context of the 
student's present fields af mudy and projected fields of work. 


301. The meaning of Environmental Quality (3). Pr. junior standing or consent 
of instructor, 
Faculty di leaders, represen 4 H humaniti 1 and 
Bloc sciences. ast'ena “seacenst. planning: Gicet wil present materiale from sbeie 
profesional disciplinary perspectives. Discussions ‘will “aid student understanding of 
problem, potential solutions and their implications for mankind. 

3905. The Model United Nations (1). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Rreparation of materials for, and active part a, the elon beag Model United 

focs program held anmuaily on the campus. 

310. Our Man-Made World (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 
How the techniques and theories of modern technology attempt to deal with the problems 
of our society and environment. 

400. Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, junior standing 
and permission of instructor. 








Local Programs designed to foster interest in aad an understanding of our 
Co ee ey Comma ender wil be sed a8 speaker: and disovnton ead 
401. Introduction to Planning (8). Pr., junior standing and a Sepracton: 
‘A critical examination of the processes by which cities regions are planned and 
developed, with emphasis placed on urban areas, and of the influences of technical and 
woial change. Credit not allowed toward graduate work in urban and regional planning. 
422, Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing, 
A synthesis of modern thought concerning the. unifying ideas of physical and_ biological 


Sciences and their impact on the social-economic structure of man-made society, Contributions 
from various sciences are evaluated im light of knowledge of the fast part of the twentieth 
century. 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, and 
Associate Professors Criss, Gritz, ‘Hale, Stalnaker, =I Miley 
‘Assistant Professors Beard, Bice, Davis, and Williams 
Instructors Becker, Dinius, Whatley, and Dalton 


Accounting 
211. Principles of Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pra re standing. 
Basle accounting inciples, including the accounting i ae of financial 
Matements, ACE Sil is’ not open to students. with "wed 7 ACE 215, 


212. Principles of Accounting II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr ACF 211. 
A continuation of accounting principles with emphasis on, thelr wwpliction ta partnerships, 
corporations, and preparation and analysis of sarjous financial statements, 


215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., sopho- 
more 


‘The fendaniegel concepts and, principles of peneral and cost accounting with emphasis 
oo Accumulating, reporting. sad. interpreting. oot oat dat in the production area of busines 
{Not open {0 undergraduates majoring in BA. Credit in ACF 211 excludes 
ie credit for AGF 215) mer ica 
. Managerial Cost and Budgeting (5). Lec. 3, 4. Pr. 4 
The third course for accounti : oe ‘crmisal coume for nop-accounting. majons 
Introductory cost accounting and bu 
managerial accounting probl 


some emphasis on distribution, coats and 
Sig. and Sil may be taken independenthy oF on 
carenttr bots ae pacar for cr sz. 


Sil. 


S12. 


34, 


410. 


Ald. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


419. 


610, 


61 


6M. 


616. 


617. 


Description of Courses 


Intermediate Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 212. 

A comprehensive study of accounting principles and theory, including a review of the 
accounting cycle and sconunting for current asets, current liabilities, and investments. 
AS 10. a ‘SIL may be taken independently or concurrently; both are prerequisites 


pisraatinia Accounting HI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, ACF 310 and 311. 

‘A continuation of accounting principles and theory with emphasis on accounting for 
fixed assets, intangibles, long term liabilities, corporate capital structure, and analysis of 
financial statements. 


Income Tax speometiog. (5). Pr, ACF 212. 

Toeerereuaion of the regulations, preparation of a Ba! the keeping of accounting 
for fax purposes will be considered in 

Cons Actpanttng 09, Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., ACE 312, and junior standing. 

empuntion prindples and procedures involved in job-lot, process, and standard cost 


Sareneed Income Tax Dan ticlegerys | (5). Pr, ACF 312, 314, and junior standing. 


Special tax _accountiny of individual, peracrtblpt, corperatoey, :sitaier, and 
hace Kateadtn war bile wants ok ae mervicn 


aad Information and Resale eos (5). Pr, ACF 312 and senior 


“The desi 
constitute 
Organizations. 
Anditing (5). Pr, ACF 312 and senior 

‘The principles Se with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and 


Advanced Accounting (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 
Specialized accounting problems, Including < putas, joint ventures, installment gh 
consignments, receiverships, apd. estates 
Accounting for Business Combinations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr, ACF S12 and 
Junior standing. 
‘Accounting for home and branch office procedures, business combinations, parent and 
subsidiary operations, and preparation of consolidated statements. 
Governmental Accounting’ (5). Pr, ACF 312 and junior standing. 
tees and accounting procedures of governmental di 

Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF $12 and senior standing. 
Spe pi oppoctealy for qualified Students wo conduct individual research and study of an 


nature in the fields of accounting and finance under the quidance of a 
Taeuley: member. 





tmmallation, operation, and interreladonship of accounting | wyateme which 
information flows and provide the basis for financial ta modem 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Managerial Accounting (5). Pr ACF 212 and graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. 
Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business problems re. 


QUiring & comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and the accepted methods ‘al 
applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 


Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr, ACF $12 and graduate standing ot 
consent of instructor. 


A teview of the orizin and development of doubleentry accounting: followed by a critical 
Mudy of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures, 


Financial Information Systems (5). Pr, graduate standing and consent of 
instructor. 


Identification, evaluation, and modification of critical information Oows into efficient and 
effective information systems to service modern management decision needs. 


Advanced Auditing (5), Pr, ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of 
Application, of of = epee — procedures to practical problems encountered in the 


Advanced Remeng Problems (3). Pr, ACF 417 and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor, 


‘An extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses. Prepara: 
tion for special accounting examination. 


Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
leas students engaged im intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance 


Sones Problems (1-15). 
fariable content im the accounting and finance areas 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


& 


& 


2 


Description of Courses 22 


Finance 
Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior sexing. 
Esventials of risk management, with the emphasis on the use wrance in mecting these 


risks; including the characteristics of property, Hability, “ite i health insurance. 
Property Insurance (S). Pr. EC 200 and junior standing. 
he principles, uses and types of insurance with particular emphasis on fire, marine, auto- 

ae casualty lines. 
Life Insurance (5). Pr, EC 200 and junior 
‘The organization of the life insurance Aare os and the ‘various types of contracts, 
Real Estate (5). Pr, EC 200 and junior standing. 
‘The fusttamental principles and practic as applied to the purchase, sale, lease, mortem, 
Ute, and management 3 real estate. 
Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr. junior standing. 

ms for managing personal fi jal problems ‘i i a sing, househol 
budgeting. Investments, penooal and bank. loans, ak eae tan 

‘of Business Finance (5). Pr, EC 202 and ACF 212. 

The fine course ia Busines Finance with emphasis oo short-term, intermediate and long: 
term financing of business firms. 
Advanced Business Finance (5). Pr, ACF 361. 
A continuation of ACF 361 with emphasis on capital budgeting, cost of capital, growth, 
Promotion, and reorganization. 
Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr, ACF 212, EC 202 and 
junior standing. 
‘A study of the structure and operation of commercial banks and other financial institutions 
td thet role i the financing of busines, 





Investments (6). Pr., ACF 361, standing. 

Individual investment "policies, investment institutions, and types of investments available. 

Security Analysis (5). Pr. ACF 464 and junior standing. 

~ advanced study of the be ye ae and anne of sea eet and iubipan “ee bn 
‘i management. Fun 

se nina policed are crldcallpcammincd: 
in Business Finance (5), Pr ACF 368 and junior standing. 
A eag emphasizing decision making and problem solving within the ficancal fomeest 
a ee financial decisions upon the total firm from a short and long range point of 


Veer penn as coos 1 h dy of 
zs vty fe ified ch ct individual ye au an 
eran im dhe fields af accounting and ac eaer the guidance ‘of w Laculy 
member. 






GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
For, thone students engaged in intensive study and anairts of accounting and finance 


Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr ACF 961. 

Intensive study of tenor and problems of business finance from a decision making, internal, 
problem-solving point view. 

Special Problems (1-15). 

Variable content in the accounting and finance areas. 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Pierce and Tincher 
Associate Professors Walden, Head, Martin, Moore, and 


Assistant Professors Clark, Cleveland, Clowes, Hayes, Scebra, Watkins, aa Williams 


uisites and corequisites in the tof Administration and Super- 
inane experience ia teaching: or Spence aioe and employment or definite 
Professional objectives leading to employment in administration or supervision. 


618. 


ae ait [Beata bacaices ots Pre Eee ken) Pe TED 663 or 


Fee eqeconal a leaders in higher education. The, one ._adminintration, and evalua 
Tasiratlons ix bight Sdacation tn terms of the academic ne 
related including Telatloas’ betw rede 


services, business affairs, and 
cation and the state and’ federal 


645. 


670. 





Description of Courses 


Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 
The problems, issues, and trends affecting educational institutions with particular attention 
{0 development of administrative procedures to cope with the extentive changes occurcing 
in 5 
Studies in Education (1-3). Pr. one quarter of graduate study may be repeated 
for credit not to exceed $ hours. 

i stration. supervision, guidance, or higher education using re: 
Marth teetniquesy (Credit ta ED G31 prior vo 196) excludes edit for this coune.) 
Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-10). 
Advanced graduate students and profesors purme cooperatively selected concepts and the- 
Internship in Area of Specilization (1-15). Pr. consent of major professor. May 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 
Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised. on-the-job experiences in 
a school, college, or other appropriate setting. These experiences are accompanied. by 
Tegularly’ scheduled, on-campus discussion periods, designed to provide positive evaluation 
and analysis of the field experience. 
Practicum in Area of ‘ialization. (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 10 
hours of practicum lit may be earned at Master’s Level. Pr., permission of 

fessor. 





major profesor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the 
application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 
Fundamentals of Supervision (5). 

‘The supervisory process including such topics as the theoretical framework in which super- 
vision takes place: the purpose, functions and processes of supervision; supervisory tasks and 
skills; and the methods of evaluating supervision. 

Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 

For superintendents, principals, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include pur- 
poses, of organization and administration; organization and administration on federal, state 
and local levels; financial support and accounting: operation of plant; school-community 
interaction, and personnel administration. 

The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). 
Current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to education. 
Further emphasis placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator for leadership. 
in the school and community, in the continuous improvement of staff competence and prin- 
ciples, and in evaluation of effective leadership. 

Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 

Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior, Includes a 
soctal-psychological approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing for 
instruction. 

Administration and Policy Formation (5), 

Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading t6 formal 
enactment of educational policy at national, state, and local levels. Consideration is. given 
to the roles and functions of governing and regulating boards and. agencies. 

School Finance and Business Administration (5). 

Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures, foundation 
programs and internal accounting, Theories of public finance and economic principles 
Telating to financial support of educational systems at the local, state and federal levels. 
Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 

Relationship of educational plant maintence and operation to educational program; _pro- 
cedures in educational plant maintenance and operation: aacfty factors: tends fa iodernira- 
tion and new plant planning. 

Educational Business Management (5). 

Procedures and practices in educational finance at the busines or operational level. 
Attention to budgeting, accounting, purchasing, transportation, cost analysis, and manage: 
ment of human and material resoarces, 

Educational Plant Planning (5). 

Development of educational plants; relationships between curriculum and plant; trends in 
plant design: analysis of physical conditions. relationships of professional and lay personnel 
in educational plant planning. 

Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 

The constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions 
affecting education. Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher; rights, 
privileges and responsibilities of students; we of school property, taxation; curriculum, con 
Fracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and. lability and transportation, 
Personnel Administration (5). 

Assists educational leaders with effective personnel administration and the quality of educa- 
tion. Research results and experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil accountings 
and. bases for salary determination as they relate to staff and pupil personnel, 











Studies for Comprehensive Educational P i @). 
Principles and procedures for collecting, analyziog, utilizing datz in, the process of 
educational planning, including such topics ax: community characteristics, Including power 


structure: economic bases and population; system characteristics, including administrative 
‘organization, finance, personnel, physical facilities; and Instructional progrant. 


§ 


#R 8 


E 


526, 


401. 


8 
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Description of Courses 223 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr, CED 621, 

‘Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per 
sonnel services in higher education. 

Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter, 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Head, Harwell, Martin, and Sforzini 
Associate Professors Cutchins, Nichols, and Sherling 
Assistant Professor Cochran 


A Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TS 106, 

erosps comcepts and inology. General schemes and designs of systems and 
applications ‘ot computers 1 same. Duplicate credit will not be given tor AE 203. and 
Th 204 or similar courses which include FORTRAN programming instruction. 
Aerospace Analysis I (3). Pr MH 265, 

Special methods and notations used in Aerospace Engineering. 


Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 340. 
Application of the basic equations of fluid dynamics to the prediction of pressure distribu- 
tion, wing loading and hinge moments, Propeller design and selection. 
Theoretical Aerodynamics 1 (3). Pr., ME 340 and AE 300. 
Fundamental analysis of aerodynamics, potential flow theory. Correlation of potential flow 
‘Unweory ‘with we sf results, 
‘Theoretical Aerodynamics M1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. AE 303. 3 
Fund: I principles of compressible Mow Including subsonic, transonic, supersonic, an 
hypersonic aefodynamice. High speed wind tunnels and laboravery techuiques 
Flight Performance (2). Pr. AE 302. 
uations of motion and solution techniques for vehicle performance analysis Including 
effects of propulsion system and aerodynamic variations. 
Aerospace Structures I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 207. 
Buxic structural analysis, Shear and pending in, monocoque structures, Deflections of beams 
ud fh ‘plate buckling. The laboratory portion is devoted to experimental 





and frames, 
techniques in stress. analysis. 

Aerospace Analysis I (4). Pr, AE 300, ME 321, 

Linear and non-linear systems, linearization procedures, and linear systems analysis tech- 
aie ‘Transfer functions and stability criteria for some aerospace systems and components, 
Other special techniques as required advanced courses. 


Materials and Methods of Construction (2). Pr. ME 202 and junior 





Ac 
sta - 
Nomenclature, coding systems, physical and structural properties, applications and fabrication 
techniques ay ‘applied 10 aerospace materials, 
Fundamentals of Aerospace Dynamics (3). Pr. AE 302, AE 07, AE 310 and 
{ime Es f Eulerian formulation for the 
namics of aerospace vehicles in moving reference frames; Eu! in form 
hicle as a a formu lati ind Ii oscillation theor Provides a 
tii al "ie tuntcr sadiee in sirceatt vibration. ight dysamicy, and apace” fight 
mechanics. 


Viscous Aerodynamics (4), Lec. 8, Lab. 3. Pra AE 304 and junior standing. 

Theo background essen! fundamental i uninar and turbulent 

boundary layers Sind thelr lations tol akin friction and heat transfer. Experimental tech- 
es. 


Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. Pr. senior a 

Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
Papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of AE 401. 


Structures IT (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 203 or TE 204 or equivalent 

know! of FORTRAN programming, AE 307, AE 310. 
A continuation of AE $07. An introduction to the finite element method. ‘The laboratory 
Portion is devoted to the solution of structural problems on the digital computer. 
Sqeilltociomn Gas Dynamics (3). Pr. permission ae Loapeo th and Janior seco 4 

cepts: il Theor u uilibrium real prog 7 
Acro:therasdynamic fundamentals of eate’nal Cows tor various atmospheric flight cooditions 
in terme ot Might ‘speeds, altitudes and vehicle geometry, 


415. 


416. 


417. 


421. 
424. 


427. 


428. 


432. 


433. 


434, 


449. 


Description of Courses 


Jet Propulsion (6). Pr junior standing, coreq AE 304. 


Internal acrodynamis thermodynamics of 
Doules, Delaled aosinss of flow theough: turboke comprsmarn, sombanens and arsine 
Rocket sion I (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior standing. 


Detailed analysly of the thermodynamics, aerodynamics, and design of liquid propulsion 


aaa Propulsion If (3). Pr, AE 415 and junior standing. 
Beiga and performance analysis of solid propellant rocket motors with emphaxls on internal 


Dynamic Simulation (8). Pr., junior standing and AE 326, 

5 iter techniques applied to the analysis of aerospace engineering problems using analog 
F pia and the digital problem-oriented language, Continuous System Model- 
ing 

Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis (8). Pr., junior standing and AE 409, 

‘Stress analysis of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in aerospace applications. 


Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (8). Pr., permission of instractor and junior 


Nonequi ibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric Applications of the thermal and 

nonequilibrium conditions to the external s for various flight conditions. 

Meteorology (3). Lec. 3. Pr., senior standi 

emiene heat balance, temperature distributions static, thermodynamics, Mability-in- 

stability, measurements. The physics of precipitation, use of adiabatic charts, the winds. 

elementary forecasting. Applications of meteorological ‘studies in hydrologic and air quality 
neering. 


Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nucleat 
Power systems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 


engines. 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (8). Pr, AE 326, AE 409 and junior standing. 

Free, forced, and damped vibration of single and multiple Me Ree systems; intro- 

duction to vibration of continuous systems; introduction to flutter theory; applications in 

aerospace. 

Astrodynamics I (3). Pr, AE 326 or permission of instructor, junior standing. 

Geometry of the solar system, detailed Pg | of two-body dynamics and introduction to 

artical satellite orbits; Hohmann transfer and patched conics for lunar and interplanetary 
trajectories. Elements of orbit determination. 

Astrodynamics {1 (3). Pr, AE 432 and junior 

Elements of jal wa ag be theory; n»body Hormulation and aensenkes 

to 3-body prot ‘s juction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance, 

Anrospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr AE 489 or AE 441 or AE 452 and junior 

standing. 

Modeling * of syst system elements, analysis of ha undergoing various motions connected with 

flight, and techniques of optimization of sytem. 


Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 303 or permission of instructor, junior 
standi: 


ing. 
The analysis of methods for generating high lift at low vehicle forward speeds. 
Rotary Wing Acrodynamics (3). Pr., AE 304, AE 305, and junior standing. 
Aerodyaaics aad ight charectertcs of the rorszy wing aircraft. 
Static Stability and Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., AE 304. 
Introduction to static stability and control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques 
for determination of stability parameters. 
Dynamic Stability and Control (3). Pr. AE 326, AE 439 and junior standing. 
Longitudinal and lateral dynamics of aircraft. Response to actuation of control, Attitude 
dynamics of spacecraft. Emphasis 00 tions of various vehicl 
Automatic Stability and Control @. fe AE 441 and junior standing. 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of sireraft. ad (sabi 
Effects on design varial 
Missile Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 400, AE 439 and junior standing. 
‘The aerodynamics of slender wing-body configurations for ‘the low See, ooderate 
hypenonic and Newtonian, continuum flow regimes. Linear. and non-linear ‘effects 
Msidered a well ax mierlercece eflects Appltation to snails pertorance and. stably 
for certain flight profiles. 


Aerospace Design I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304, AE 409. 


‘An application of the, design procem oriented toward the serospece field) with emphaslt 
on the? deve opment of creative thinking and team effort. A quarter sequence with 


ees, Rene Sh Sa hee Ee 
A continuation of AE 448, 


41, 


2 


610, 


612, 


613. 


615. 


616, 


617. 


619, 





Description of Courses 225 


‘ial Problems (1-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., departmental approval, 
Jot open to graduate students, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr,, AE 400. 

A rigorous development of linearized and nonlinear fluid flow theories and application. 
Lifting surfaces, lifting bodies, duct flow, boundary layer effects, shock and expansion 
waves, and method of characteristics are considered. 


Advanced Elements of High Specd Aerodynamics (5), Pr, AE 601 or equivalent. 
A continuation of AE 601 to include three-dimensional wing theory: slender body theory 
and’ similarity’ laws for subsonic, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions, 


HighSpeed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr, AE 602 or equivalent, 
A Cte of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity and viscosity on aerodynamic 
proper 

Acroelasticity (8:5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. AE 429, May be taken 
more than one quarter, not to excced 10 hours. 


General formulation of acroclastic problems, buffeting, flutter and lows of control, dynamic 
stremcs. 


Acrospace Structural Dynamics (8-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr, AE 429. 
Advanced theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics of fight, 


Advanced Aero-Structures (3). Pr, AE 429, 

Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction (o general methodology and thermo- 
dynamics of solids, derivation of large-deflection equations, principles of basic solids investi- 
gations, and application to aerospace structures. 


Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429, 
Aerospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying differ- 
ential transformers, piezoelectric accelerometers, dynamic force gages, and strain xages. On 
line use of hybrid and digital computers for data analysis and combined experimental 
Simulation Involving both experiment and computer. Use of various types of shakers in 
dynamic tests, 

Thrust Generation (5). Pr, AE 415. 

Acrothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics, 
in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion. 

Acrothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr. AE 
611 or permission of instructor, ; 
Selected topics emphasizing interrelation between internal aerodynamics and combustion 
phenomena in air-breathing. jet engines and rockets. Various techniques of establishing 
equilibrium composition and flame temperatures; comparison of froven and equilibriom 
Tlow in nozzles; effects of condensed phases; supersonic combustion, 

Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (8-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 
611 or permission of instructor. 

Selected topics emphasizing interaction between external acrodynamics and performance of 
air-breathing jet engines, ‘boundary layer effects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed 
analysis of various techniques of minimizing detrimental effects, compressor and turbine 
ng in turbojets, cascade aerodynamics, and variable area jet noses. 

Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. AE 400, Coreq., 
MH 461. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 
Hypersonic continuum theory, governing equations of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gas dynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. fa 
Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of in- 
structor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours 

A microscopic approach to the study of gas dynamics based on quantum mechanical models 
and statistical techniques. 

Molecular Theory of Aerodynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., per- 
mission of instructor, May taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 
hours. 

Free molecular, near-free-molecular, and transition flows of neutral gases are considered. 
Basic equations are developed and’ selected geometries are treated in detail. 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 441 or jission of instructor. 
Small-disturbance theory and the linearized solutions of the general equations ‘of unsteady 
le aati of Uactar loadin a Lita ote soliton af ihe ham 
namic stability i ritudinal lateral ions, 

Mabey problems by electronic computing devices, Inverse problem, automatic sabihiy and 
control. 


Flight ics of Hi elocity Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). 
Pre pergiaion of intactor: May be taken more than ome quarter, not to 
exceed 15 hours. 








transfer 


























632. 


635. 


639. 


640. 


645. 
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Description of Courses 


Flight dynamics of steady and unsteady flight at hypersonic speeds, great-circle and minor- 
citcle flight, re-entry, stability derivatives in hypersonic flow. Linearization of eatrations it 
investigated: static stability problems of hyperyelocity vehicles are discussed. 


Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr, AE 433 or 
ares of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 
5 hours. 
Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of trajectory optimization, trajectory isola- 
tion techniques, special and general perturbation theory, oblate earth problem, three body 
problem, mission analysis methods, and new research developments. 
Ton and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Basle physical and. gas dynamic proceses underlying methods for electrical aesteration of 
ionized gas flows appropriate to electrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electro- 
magnetic propulsion. 
Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (85 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission 
of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not fo exceed 15 hours. 
Gaseous plasmas based on the, theory of individual particle Kioetics. Emphasis willbe 
laced on elopment sic concepts. wit ient generality to allow treatment 
EP ton‘equillbrium ‘problems of interest fa acrospace. research. tia 
Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Review of electrodynamics, Maxwell stresses, field and momentum-energy tensors. Thermo 
dynamics of fluids in electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion of a conducting gas. 
Discussion of typical flow problems. Consideration of microscopic aspects of plasma flows, 
Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr. permission of instructor. 
Shock wave theory in real and. perfect gases, expansion wave theory, reflected shock wave 
Theory, “Basic shock tube equations; effects of area change, driver types and characteristics 
Non-ideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm opening effects, boundary layer effects, shock 
wave attenuation, Testing time derivation, Shock tube techniques and measurements. 
Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr. permission of in- 
structor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma properties. 
The application of these techniques to aerospace research and testing. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Provides weekly lectures on cument developments in aerospace sciences by staff members, 
graduate students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


Directed Reading in A Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not ¢x- 
ceeding 5 hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than 
one quarter. 














Aerospace Studies (AF) 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

‘The doctrine, organization and mission of the United States Air Force and introduction to 
strategic offensive forces. 

General Military Course (1), Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

U.S. strategic offensive forces continued, the U.S. strategic defensive forces and a0 
introduction. general purpose forces, 

Course (1). Lec. t, Lab. 1. 

U.S. general purpose forces to include their organization and mission 
ion of Aerospace support forces, 
Contemporary Military Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 1. 

An inquiry into national defense and security, the use of military instruments in national 
power, and the nature and principles of war, 

Contemporary Military Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

cae ea en emphasis on the military policies, strategies and capabilities 
Contemporary Military Forces (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 

Collective security, U.S. alliances commitments, and the elements and processes of makin 
defense policy. 
Growth and Development of Aerospace Power (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 
Communicative techniques utilized by students in the POC and the development of air- 
power from the beginning of manned flight to 1961. 

Growth and Devel t of Aerospace Power (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


Concepts, doctrine and employment of acrospace forces fom late 1950's wo the present 
Snd'an introduction to offer career development. jd i 
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Asvionautics and Space Operations (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

‘The background and importance of space programs, vehicle system and space operations, 
Military Leadership (3). Lec. 3, Lab. I. 

The need for leadership, the variables affecting the military leaders and an examination 
of profexsionatism, 

Military Management (3), Lec. 3, Lab, 1, 

Management in the Air Force and the use of planning, organizing, coordinating, directing, 
and controlling in the military service. 

Military Justice and Pre-Commissioning (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 

An exatuination of the uniform code of military justice and its effects on discipline, and 
pre-comminioning, 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Bell, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Dunkelbes and Stallings 
Assistant Professors Clonts, Curtis, M » and Vanlandingham 
Instructor Driscoll 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Agricultural Economies 1 (5). All quarters. 

Economic principles with emphasis on farm-related production, marketing. prices, consump: 
u shad credit, finance, public policies and tenure, Treats utilization of land, labor, 
‘capita 

Agricultural Marketing (5), Pr. AS 202 or EC 200. 

Principles and problems in marketing farm products. Analysis of erticctn & functions, 
services, and coms; reducing costs and improving marketing efficiency, Marketing methods 
and distribution channels of major farm commodities, Market institutions and operation, 


Farm Records and Tax Management (5). Pr. AS 202 or EG 200, 
Types and uses of farm records and accounts with emphasis on analyzing records to Improve 

come, Interpretation of income tax regulations and preparation of farm tax 

Feturns with emphasis on tax management. 

Agricultural ere (3). Pr., AS 202. 

Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
ociations 

Agricultural Finance (8). Pr. AS 202, 

Economie problems and policies in financing agriculture, 

Farm Appraisal (3). Pr AS 202. 

The theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different 
Pulrpares: relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest tates to land’ values; actual appraisals of selected Carina: 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use: 

Agricultural Economics 11 (5). Pr, AS 202 or equivalent. 

A contituation of economic principles with emphasis toward micto-cconomic concepts 
relating to farm firm, 

Farm Management (5), Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 
Principles and. problems in acquiring, organizing, and operating a successful farm 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals. 

Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior sanding. ae 
rinciples and fi fi i rocess with special reference to agricultural products 
aud make Functions atphees and ‘prineipies of supply and demand in-price Setermt- 
nation, 

Agricultural Policy (3), Pr. AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies (n the United States. 

Land Economics (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing, 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and his use of land. Supply, 
demand, and future requirements for land. Property rights, land tse planning, zoning, 
taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization, 

Agricultural Business Management (3), Pr, AS 202 or EC 200 and junior 

standing. 

Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricul- 
tural businesess capital requirements for aclected, agricultural, busines, factory alfectin 
location and growth. and measures of technical and economic efficiency in organitation ans 
operation: practices Involved in buying, pricing, and merchandising; management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 

Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5), Pr. junior standing. 
The mpply, demand, and use of water resources including economic, legal, and. political 
dimensions,’ Economics of management of water resource use and conservation in term of 

Present and future supplies and needs. Both public and private water resources will be 
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Description of Courses 


Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equiva- 
lent, and AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with 
certain basic assumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in economic analyvis. 
Senior Seminar (1), Lec. 1. Pr., senior standing. 

Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the Tole of Agricultural Economics in the 
general economy. 

Directed Studies in Agricultural Economics (1-5). Pr. junior standing. 
Individualized work and study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual 
concern. May include directed. readings, research, analysis of an employment experience or 
a combination. Employment experience with a variety of agribusiness and agencies may 
Serve at the Focus. 





GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5). 

Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic cons 
cepts in agriculture. Organization, operation, and management of yarious types of farms, 
Optimum utilization of available resources on individual farms, 

Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr, EC 274, 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Prices, price trends,” price cycles, and 
other price structures. 

Advanced Land Economics (5). 

Man and his use of land as related to institutional factors, Economics of natural resource 
use, economic feasibility, benefit-cost analysis, economics of environmental control, and 
factors related to rural and urban land use. 

Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). 

‘Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing, 


Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr., EC 451, 

‘The theoretical approach to marketing problems characterized by imperfectly competitive 
structures and multiple markets separated by time, space, and form attributes. ‘Theory of 
interregional trade and location of economic activity. Efficiency of firms and product 
movement. 

Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr. EC 451. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production, Production and efficiency in. the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries, Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of tisk and uncertainty including price instability, F 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 

Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr., AS 608. 
Dynamics of resource allocation and efficiency of production as influenced by price, in. 
stitutional, and technological changes. Imperfect Knowledge and the human element in 
management. 

Economic Development of Rural Resources (5). 

Theoretical and empirical study of economic growth and development; problems of un 
developed and underdeveloped areas; role of agriculture in a developing economy; examina- 
tion of policies and programs for effective growth and development. 

Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). 

Impact of resource development on regional economic growth. Effect of taxation and tax 

plc Interaction between technological change, resource use, and economic growth. 
nalysis of current policies and programs, 

Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5), Pr., consent of instructor. 
‘Assigned readings and pursuant discussions on delineation of economic areas, resource use 
and. allocation, economic regions, watershed development, planning legislation, zoning, 
housing, land use restrictions, conservation, and recreation, 

Regional Planning Analysis (5). 

Theories of regions and problems of multi-juridictional planning, | Auatnis, of metro-area 

tnd regional planning by states. Comprehensive planning by agencies such as TVA. Corps 

of Engineers, BOR, and Appalachian Commision. Regional planuing and tntergovernmental 

relations. 

Research Methods in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing and 

consent of instructor. 


Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 
Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Description of Courses 229 
Rural Sociology (RSY) 


Rural Sociology (5). 

The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to life in the rural community. 

Special attention given to the culture, social organization, and_ social ru 

people in the United States, and in the South in particular. Credit not allowed in this 

course and SY 201. 

Community Organization (5). General elective. 

Understanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Survey of 

institutions, organizations, and agencies interacting to meet community needs. 

Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. 

Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior standing. 

Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their structure, function and change, 
‘of rural people and 


Extent to which organizations meet ‘principles of improving 
elfectivencss, 





- Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr, RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior 


Various approaches to development of human resources and planning of changes withio 
the total community, Development in different types of communities in the U.S. and 
World is considered with emphasis on small population centers. 


Directed Studies in Rural Sociology (1-5). Pra junior standing. 

Individualized work and study in consultation with ity member on subject of mutual 
concern, May include directed readings. . analysis of an employment experience 
or a combination. May be used to complement and expand on an employment experience. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Extension Philosophy, Programs and Methods (5). 

An_ in-depth saan ia ‘of extension orientation in adult and continuing education in 
U.S. and developing nations, The Cooperative Extension Service is analy: as an educa- 
Wonal institution. "Fundamental steps in program development and evaluation. 
Sociology of Regions (3). 

Social and d bie phe having implication for regional planning and develop- 
Sint wih Seas Siete tpn ate Uae ots ed eal ifocs, 


fodo-cultural structure, value orientations, population, changes trends, and metropoli- 
nization, 


Social Systems and Communities (3). c 
Interrelationship of institutions and organizations within the commudity and 40 larxer 


societal systems—regional and national. Emphasis on small towns tan centers 
relative to planning community change. 


Research Methods in Sociology (8). Pr» graduate standing and coment of 
structor. 
Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professor Kummer, Head 
Associate Professors Renoll and Busch 
Assistant Professors Flood, Hermanson, Koon, and Rochester 
Research Lecturers Gill, Reaves, Taylor, Hendrick, and Schufer 


Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr ME 821, MH 265, TE 204. 

concey i of fa machis he ling basic design, power 

heeds ‘and their mesmirement, Runciiosal. and economic analysis, iliaGon and. manage: 

ment, testing, and safety as related to farm machines, 

Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Pr, MH 265, IE 321, ME 301, 
204. 

Bani od engineering principles of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the 

Tractor wabiiy traction, weak, taper. thermal. efficiency, enerRy -suees, cconomlcy 

safety, testing and power measurement a1 related to tractors and power units. 

Soil and Water Engincering I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr ME 340, 1E 204. 

Surveyit pplicati water problems. Rainfall-ru tion 

supa TE ee eee nontral methods: Upaream flood ‘control analysis and 
ian. 


Drainage and tion Engincering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, AN 303, 
Soltwatecplant relatosipa, Theory, aed design of drainage syste, Irigation syotcas 
design. Water quality and supply. Legal and economic aspects. 
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Description of Courses 


Agricultural Processing Engineering (8). Lec. 3. Pr ME 301, ME 340. 

Introduction to proces engineering, fundamental concepts. theory of unit tions such as 

pumps, fans, size reduction, cleaning, bulk movement, and heat transfer and mass transfer. 

Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 273, Coreq., EE S81. 

age! of electrical power, equipment and control devices to agricultural systems. Special 
on safe and efficient power distribution, mapas selection and performance, and 

ieee and performance of sensing and contro) devices 

Agricultural Structures Design 1 (8). Lee. 2 Lab. 3. Pr, ME 207, 

Analysis and design of structural systems of agriculture. 

Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Sumner. 

‘Technical application of soil and water resources management. Irrigation system planning 

and equipment selection. 

Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Fall, Spring, Summer. 

Agricultural machinery: utilization, management, selection, and economic justification. 

Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter. 

‘Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economic 

justification, 

Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Winter. 

baiites of materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm 

Rs. 

Agricultural Processing Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultural processing systems; includes storing, drying, pelleting, mixing and automatic 

materials handling systems. 

Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (9). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr AN 301, AN 

302 and junior standing. 

Design of it it ae te « hy rit les sol f cultural 

power and” machinery md scene Fosrtoual Yequhomenin init, rebeoiiny, seciter canal 

tions, power measurement, useful life, and creative design are combined to obtain design’ 

for agricultural machine and power units. 


Soil and Water Engineering I (8). Lec. 2 Lab. 3. Pra AN 304 and junior 


standing. 
Small watershed hydrology. te channel hydraulics applied to the design of irrigation, 
drainage, and erosion contral ilities. Hydranhic design of conduits, and stilling basins. 
Electrical and Processing Systems Design (3), Lec. 3. Pr. AN 305, AN 306 and 
junior standing. 

‘Design and layout of material bandling systems, fundamental theory of particle mavement, 
study of sensing and feed-back systems to include automatic controls and servo-mechanisms. 
Agricultural Structures Design HI (3). Lec. 8. Pr, AN 307 and junior standing. 
Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 





AWALL. 8 | Problems (3-3). Pr. Faculty adviser approval and AN 301-07. 
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Individual student endeavor wupervised by Instructor involving special tural Engineer: 
ing topics to which the engineering electives selected by the student will be complementary 
Farm Power and Equipment. (5 (6). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr, AN 351, 
junior standing, For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr. junior standing. 
For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Farm Irrigation (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery ($), Lec-Dem. 4. Pra 
graduate 


The utilization of ‘modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 
Taanagement, comes, economic. justification, and. principles. of operation. ¢Gredit. for” both 
AN 482 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


in Agriculture [—Agricultural Power (3). Lec-Dem. 4. Pr., juate 
standing. oe 


Farm tractor and power waits weed on the farm: includes the basic principles of operation 
with major interest toward lubrication, ms, safety and a comparison 
Dé gavaling, ‘Diesel, and LP. gas fuels, apd units, (Credle for both AN 434 and AN 422 
may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr, AN 403, CE 412, 
ot drat synthesis, Mathematical modeling of renee and peetee, Sdacrnect! ees 
of hydraulic events. Design of upstream systems for flood and erosion control and wat 
supply. 
Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Pr. AN 401. 
Lise les of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic svstems 


functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials 
7 
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603, Erosion and Sediment Transport (4). Pr, AN 408. 
Mechanicy of overland flow and the initiation of sediment movement. Analysis of alluvial 
Channel flow. “Theory of sediment transport. Channel stability and regime theory. 

604, Agricultural Engineering Problems, Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total 
of 5 hours. 
Special advanced engineering and design problems. 

605. Soil Dynamics of Tillage and Traction (8). Pr. CE 418, or AY 455 and consent 
of instructor. 
‘Analysis and) measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical, properties of the 
vol, hen" subjected to Torcesimpoved by ‘lage Implements ‘and traction devices. Con: 
Midcred! ‘sre ‘shear. cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity and. abrasion. soil) propettics. 

606. Agricultural Engineering Management 3 cr. Pr., 25 cr, in Math. 
Application of the DHE pies of engineering management and economy to the design, dev 
Velopment and use of engineering systems in-agriculture: Economic evaluations of engineering 
Droponals, inventory. theory inthe sclection and, maintenance of agricultural equipment, 
Teplicement theory, application of CPM and. PERT. to scheduling under uncertainty, applica: 
tions of linear programming, machine reliability, warranties and patents, 

607, Engineering Principles of Animal Environment (8) Lec. 3, Pr, AN 407 or 
consent of instructor. 
Design and analysis of environmental equipment and systems for control or modification 
of ia! production, Emphasis on evaluation of environmental factors which influence 
total environment. 

808, Seminar, Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
Reviews and discussions of research techniques, current scientific Nterature and recent devely 
opments in agricultural engineering research, 

699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
May be taken more than one quarter. 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 














Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Head, Adams, Cope, Donnelly, Hilthold, Hood, Hoyeland, 
Johnson, Rogers, Scarsbrook, and Wear ; 
Associate Professors Buchanan, ©, Evans, E. Evans, and King 
Assistant Professors Bennett, Berry, Dickens, and Hajek 
Research Lecturers Pearson and Taylor 


201. Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Spring. 
Fundament factors involved in the economic production of corn, s grains, grain 
vorghum, peanuts and soybeans, 

304. General Soils (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Spring. Pr. CH 105 and 1051 
or CH 207. 
‘The formation, clasification, composition, properties, management, fertility, and conserva: 
tion of soils in relation to the growth of plants, 

805. General Soils (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., CH 103-104, 
The formation, classification, composition and properties of soils and their Influence on 
vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry, 

307. General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr, CH 108-104. 
The general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. 

S10. Earth Science (5). 
Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpttire the earth's surface, including 
Weathering, water, soil, formation and. crosion; soll geography: and historical geology: 
(Nov open’ to students in School of Agriculture. Gredit toward degree may niot be earned 
in both this course and a General soil course, ) 

SLL, The Philosophy of Agricultural Sciences (3). Winter. 
Principles of agricultural science ilfnstrated by current and historical examples, 


401. Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr. junior 
standing. 
Cramer legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the standpoint of (a) pasture 
Copa, Th) Bay and aifage crops, (e) soll fmproving: crops. he 

402. Soil Fertility (6). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr. AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 
Lectures, demonstrations and problems illustrate atorip ss of soil fertility as related to 
fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course, required of 
majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not bot 
used (0 satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. . 

404. Fiber and Oil Corps (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Most of the time will be devoted to cotton, soybeans and peanuts with limited amount 
of time devoted to other fiber and oil crops, 
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Description of Courses 


‘Turf and Its Management (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, Fall, Pr, AY 804, BY 906, and 
junior standing. 

‘Species of turf crops in relation to Jatitude, soil type, shading, establishment, fertility, and 
maintenance. 

Commercial Fertilizers (3), Lec. 3. Winter. Pr, AY 304, 305 or 307, or by 
special permission of instructor; also junior standing. 

Raw material reserves; manufacture, and pi ‘ies of fertilizer materials, properties and 
formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and related 
agronomic problems. 

Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr, AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior standing. 

Physical, chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. An advanced 
course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not 
both, may used to satisfy the minimom requirement for the Master's degree. 

Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pry AY 304, 305 or 
307 and junior standing. 

Soils as a natural resource for land-use pgning thetr classification and management for 
crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 

Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 
Methods and factors affecting production, storage. and processing seed. 

Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr. ZY 300 
and junior standing. 

A general course in the principles and methods of plant breeding, 

Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (5). Fall. Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Pr., CH 104 and junior standing. 

Principles and use herbicides in agronomic crops. Acquaints the students with methods 
of application including equipment, time of application, methods of incorporation and 
formulation of herbicides. The fate of herbicides in soil and the ecological impact on 
succeeding plant species. 

Soil Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, AY 304, 305 or 307 and 
junior standing. 

Physical, chemical and mineralogical properties of soils are studied in relation to theif 
classification for engineering and agricultural uses. 

Soil Physics (5). Fall, odd years. Pr, AY 304 and junior standing. 

Lectures and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils. 

Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students. 

peters will work under the direction of a staff member on special problems in crop oF 
soil science. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be 
Conferences, problems, and asigned reading in soils and crops, including results of 
agronomic research from the substations and experiment fields, 


Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring, odd years. Pr AY 402 and 
YM 200. 

Soil mic nine and their physiological processes related to soll development and plant 
‘nutrition, ‘he role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties 
soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, phoaphorous, 
carbon, and sulfur, 

Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, Interpret» 
tion of research data, use of library references and preparation of publications; and consists 
of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. 

Seminar in Genetics (1), Pr. ZY 300. 

‘Reports by students and staff members on current research and the liturature in the field 
‘of genetics. 

Advanced Plant Breeding (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter, even years. Pr, ZY 300. 
Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con- 
sist of studying active pliant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and makinik 
pollinations. A term paper will be required. 

Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 

‘The factors affecting the evolution of species, 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years, Pr, BY 306 and AY 402. 

World hati vd food producti problems. Origin, distribution and adaptaci of 

ep plunts as influenced by ‘cavironment with emphasis on climatic factors. ‘Lectures, and 
ling from current literature. 
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Description of Courses 233 


Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 

Pr., BY 306 and AY 402, 

Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used 

for gra if Several field trips will be made to research stations and private 

farms (o observe management practices. 

Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, even years, Pr AY 402. 

Companion, properties and management of soils in relation to the nutrition and growth 

of plants. 

Soil and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Winter, odd years. Pr. CH 206 

and AY 402. 

Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysiv of soils and plants 

applicable to soil science. 

Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 

Crystal strnet rpcoperies ‘of the important clay size minerals of soils and clay deposits 
fication techniques Saati X-ray diffraction and spectroscopy, differ- 

ential thermal analysis, electron microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared absorption. 

Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years, Pr, CH 407 and AY 402. 

Interpretation of soil properties and chemical reactions in terms of ion exchange, solubility 

diagrams, solution equilibria, electrochemistry, and electrokinetics of charged particles, 

Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., MH_ 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455, 

Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. pee is placed on methods of 

measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 

of plant growth, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soll fertility 

and soil chemistry. 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 











Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Professor Warren, Head, Anthony, Autrey, Cannon, Hawkins, Patterson, 
Smith, and Strength 
Associate Professors Daron, Harris, Huffman, Parks, Rollins, 
Squiers, Tucker, Turney, and Wiggins 
Assistant Professors McCaskey and Zabel 
Instructor Little 


Man's Food (3). Lec. 8. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Analysis of the world food supply; problems of food availability and distribution; methods 

of alleviating food shortages; Tole bE the food procemor. 

Introductory Animal and Dairy Sciences (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Provides some understanding of mee scope and importance of the field. The importance 

of livestock to agriculture and to the outrition of people. The role of nutrition, breeding, 
tion and management in livestock production. 

Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr, CH 104. 

ue of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 

imvals, 
Livestock Judging (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring, Pr» ADS 200. 
‘Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, swine, and horses. 


Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr, ADS 204. 

Principles and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef and dairy 

‘atte, sheep, and swine. 

Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter, Pr. ADS 204. 

Elficent practices for selection and management of eet and dairy cattle and swine. For 
tT Cu Education, it a ‘ural Sociology. 

Gredi'iw ADS M01, ADS. 408, or ADS 404 excludes credit for ADS 308, 

Live Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Spring, Pr ADS 200. 

‘Classifying and Eaaine market hogs, cattle and sheep with major emphasis on indicators of 

carcass merit, Carcass grading, yield grading and evaluation. 

Meat and Meat Products (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. General Elective, 

Theory and practice of processing, preservation, selection and uses of meats, 

Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr, ADS 200. 

‘Theory and ea ict the selection of dairy cattle 

Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Fall, Spring. Pr, ADS 200, ADS 204, 

junior standing. 

Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for eco- 

nomic production. 








402. 


403. 


104. 


405. 


406. 


410, 


4. 


Description of Courses 


Beef Cattle Production (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., ADS 200, ADS 204, 
and junior standi 


Practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic pro: 
fuccti 


on 
Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr, ZY 300 and junior standing. 
Application of genetic principles vo the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine. Sturies of 
different systems of breeding and selection and their related elliciencies for livestock im- 
provement. 

Dairy Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, Pr, ADS 200, ADS 204, 
and junior standing, 

Practical phases of breeding, feeding and management of dairy cattle for economic produc- 


tion, 
Physiology of Lactation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Spring, Pr., junior standing and 
departmental apy 
Apatoey. and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting compositoin 
or ma 
Animai Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
Anatomy and physiology of the esr and female aetetention tract; hormones; estrus and 
‘estrus cycle; ovulation, ‘matiny tion, parturition physiology; collection, storage 
and dilution of semen; artil ficial insemination; fertility; rereniiltys pregnancy tests, 
Advanced Livestock Judging (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., ADS 301 and approval 
of instructor. 
An advanced course in the selection and grading of livestock. 
ied Animal Nutrition (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Pr, ADS 204, ADS $02 
junior standing. 


ney nutrition and application to the production of term animals, inclading physiology 
of nutrition, ‘metabolism of nutrients and’ recent nutritional development.” 


Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 
‘The selection, breeding, feeding, management and use of horses in the Southeast. 
Meat Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Winter, Pr, ADS 310, and junior standing. 


Meat curing and ‘urocessing procedures anit the blochemical alterations of meat during 
aging, curing and processing 


Dairy Chemistry (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Pr, CH 208 and junior standing. 
Chemistry of milk constituents; Interaction of constituents with one another under various 
conditions; analysis of milk, milk constituents, and milk products, 




















AIZAIB. * ine” Dairy Products (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring. Pr. junior 


44. 


415. 


418. 


419, 
420. 
490. 


602. 


standi 
oplication procening operations to tha processing of dairy produew: special procesing 
fechaiques; quality control of products 
Food ae (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr, BY 400, 
The  relationshi habitat to the occurrence of microorganisms on food; environment 
aflecting the ne roth ‘of various microorganisms in food; microblological action in foot! 
spoilage and manulacture: physical, chemical and” bi 
organisms in foods; microbiological examination of foods 
sanitation bacteriology. 
Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
Sanitary regulations of food plants. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment, 


Biochemistry (). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr, CH 204, CH 204L, CH 208 and 
junior standing. 
‘Classification, structure and chemistry of the major chemical constituents of living matter. 
(Same course as CH 418) 

(5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr, ADS 418 or its equivalent, 
Introduction to metabolism. (Same coline or CH 419.) 
Undergraduate Seminar (1), Winter. Pra senior standing. 
Lectures, discussions and literature reviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 
Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged, Pr, departmental approval and 
junior standing. Not open to graduate students. 
‘Students will work under the direction of staff members on specific problems, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 
Meat Science (5). Pr. ADS 410. 
4 Gampretiensife study of the chemical, physical, histological and bacteriological properties 
meal 
Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr. ADS 411, 413, 414. 


Advanced methods of analyses of dairy products and the relation between composition 
and processing methods. 








jeal destruction uf micro- 
and public health and 





7. 


610. 


Gu 
612. 


614. 
615, 
617, 


619. 
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Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall. Pr, ADS 408. 

‘Advanced comparative nutritional requirements in beef and dairy cattle, sheep, swine and 
boratory animals, 

Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr, ADS 406, ZY 424. 

Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 

Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advanced studies of swine production. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 

Genetics of Populations (5). Pr. ADS 403. 

piean eptoetiog: ‘of populations and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 

of equilibrium, 

Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals in anima) metabolism. 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr ZY 424 and ADS 419, 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism, 

Microbial Biochemistry (5). Fall. Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and ADS 419. 
The anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 

qhantitative assays. 

Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5). Summer. 

Intensive studies of new research findings and their applicati to livestock production on 

lore farms, Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 

crs, 

Experimental Methods (5), Pr., satisfactory courses in statistics. 

Research methods the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental 

techniques, analysis and interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and prep- 

aration of publications, 

Experimental Pathology of Metabolic Diseases (5). Pr VM 418, satisfactory 

courses in hist  aticatery, physiology and. general pathology. 

ih cteprchemive study of the structural functional changes ‘ated with metabolic 
iscases, 


Proteins (5). Pr, ADS 419 & CH 407 or its equivalent. 

‘Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the 
relation of protein structure to tumction. 

Lipids (5). Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance, 

Enzymes (5). Pr. ADS 419 or its equivalent. 

‘The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties 
ot enzymes; classification of enzymes; ont enzyme formation. 

Topics in Biochemistry (2-6 hrs. credit - to be arranged). Pr» ADS 419, or its 
equivalent and approval of instructor. 

Advanced study in selected areas of metabolism and the techniques for characterization of 
macromo!l hes. 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr, ADS 419 or its equivalent. 

Modern biochemical laboratory techniques, 


Special Problems, (1-5 hours, Credit to be arranged.) 


Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (ch. physt- 
ology of reproduction, () nutritional patl ‘¢) animal production, (1) experimental 


pathology, (g) histochemistry, (h) med snd’ (i) dairy, products: 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis may be on (echnical laboratory problems or on problems directly related 
to beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep or swine. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Millman, Head, McPheeters, Pfeil, Schacr, Snow, and Speer 
Associate Professors Carter, Davis, Doerstling, and Latta 
Assistant Professors Bryant, Faust, Samuelson, and Zwirn 

Instructors Griffin, Hatcher, and Rabby 
Visiting Assistant Prof. Akalin 


236 Description of Courses 


Architecture Program (AR) 


110-111 Design Fundamentals (5-5). Lab. 10-10, (Pr., Acceptance into the AR, 1D 
or IND Curriculum.) 
Architectural technical drawing and beginning ardiiecsure rendering. fasic design com: 
munication techniques and experiments in two and three dimensional design. 


201-202-203. Architectural Design (5-55). Lec. 22-2, Lab. 10-10-10. Pr, Ar 110, 11 and 
AT 105. 
ye and his needs as the primary influence in shaping space. form, and function; approach 
a design methodology and understanding of structure. 
301-802-308. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr, A student must receive a 
grade of “C" or higher in AR 201, 202, and 203, to be admitted to 
AR 301. The School reserves the right to refuse advancement to the 
student regardless of if, in the opinion of the faculty, the student 
does not exhibit real potential for the profession. 
Analysis and solution of building design problems of moderate complexity; emphasis oo 
Paxppapeatal considerations and introduction of building systems. 
360. perce of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr. sophomore standing. 
to AR and ID students.) 
irks se development with Sa oe attention to American and contemporary examples. 
Tilustrated lectures, reading, esa 
361234. History and Theory Of Architecture (8333). Pr, sophomore standing. 
The Seater of architecture from ancient times through contemporary examples The 
cultural social milieu, as well as the technology of cach Poet will be investigated to 
better understand the basic determinants of architectural form. position of architectural 
space, town planning, and tea architecture will be a rape Tilustrated lectures, 
readings, drawings, 


B70. Spaces for rey (8). General elective, Pr, junior standing, (Not open to AR 









of design, spatial ization, materials, furnishings, and gardens 
in Srecmpern all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures. readings, reports, 
401402403. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq., BT 313. 
Buildings of advanced complexity focusing attention of research, analysis and programmink 
methodology; the building complex and urban design considerations. 
435. Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standin 
Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arts to. archi- 
tecture: 
460, The Architect and Society (3), Pr., 4th 
The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary expres 
ion of architectural design and practice. Analysis of great works and philosophies. which 
Jed the way to new approaches in'design. Appreciation of aesthetics and (unction as applied 
to form. Lectures. outside reading and reports. 
465-466. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr, AR 403. 
Advanced problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences; consid 
tion of total scope of ional concerns, from architectural detailing (o community devi 
467. Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr. AR 466, AR 499. 
The extensive development of an architectural problem of wudent’s choice. under direc: 
thom Of the Committer on Dicugh, Drawings, model, detail endl written explanations; oral 
and/or published presentation for jury. eoasideration. 
471472. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr. 5th year standing. 
Procedures in architectural practice; conscyuction methods, estimation, of quantities and coms 
Office organization; legal requirements; professional organizations and relations: civic respon: 
sibility, professional ethics, 
474. Introduction to Urban Planning (8). Pr., 4th year, standing. 
Tiss ase berth and. tnlbabaced denon iba’ great 4d) Gevehipmeeti:_& wirver ol GN 
planning history and theory and ‘an examination of public. policy. 
476. Seminar in Contemporary Concepts 3). Pes AR 364, 
Exploration of twentieth century ideas of the art and/or science of architecture, and 
factclial teal Toe srkbeceael detes 
477. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 364. 
Open ta. stodewe, she have: shown ability, tnisative. and Industry in developing: Individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved. U 
478. Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr. 4th year standing, 
Current technological advances in the building industry and evaluation of their impact 
upon architecture. 
479, Seminar in Architectural Literature (3). Pr. 4th year standing. 
‘A guided study and discussion of selected readings. 
481, Computers in Architecture (3). Pr., 3rd_year standing. 


Survey of existing and emerging techniques of computer milization in architectural design. 
production, and management. 
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495, Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Development of an area of special interest through independent study. May be a group 
or team effort under direction of the faculty and with prior approval Of the head of the 
Department, Evaluation of the work will be by faculty Jury, May be taken more than 
one quarter, 

499. Design Research (2). Pr. AR 465. 

The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 467. 


Interior Design (ID) 


Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum 


215-16-17. Elements of Interior Design (3-3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr, AR 111. 
The profession of interior design including professional ures, relationships, ethics, 
correlation with architecture and other arts, Lectures, readings, discussions and. research. 

805--7. Interior Design (5-5-5), Lab, 15-15-15, Pr, AR 203. Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphaals on domestic and 
commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models. 

365-5, Period Interiors (5-5). 
The development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from pre-Renaissance 
to 1900, Mlustrated lectures, readings. reports, and field trips. 

367. Contemporary Interiors (3). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366, 
The fundamental axpects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, furniture and 
fabric design, from’'1900 to date. Illustrated. lectures, readings, reports, 

405-6. Interior Design (5-5), Lec. 2-2, Lab. 99, Pr, AR 307, Admission upon recom 
mendation of the Committee on Design. 
Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced, complexity, with empharis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

407. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr. AR 406. 
The development of a major design problem under the direction of the Cammittce on 
Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration. 

408, Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Coreq., AR 406, 
‘The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design 
to be executed in AR 407. 

441. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers: the techniques and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specification, Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports. 





Industrial Design (IND) 
Courses specifically required in the undergraduate curriculum 


210, Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr, AT 105, AR 110 and 11. Admission 
only upon recommendation of the Committee on Design (1.00 overall). 

The problems of visual communication. Perception th , design fundamentals; color, 
figure organization, movement d balance, proportion at rhythm. 

211. Industrial Design (8). Lec. 1, Lab, 12, Pr., IND 210 and consent of instructor. 
An extension of principles encountered in Industrial Design 210, A study and analyyis of 
Industrial Design Fundamentals. 

212. Industrial Design (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Pr., IND 211, and consent of instructor. 
Structural and functional relationship of design elements; convenience, utility, safety, 
maintenance 

221. Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5. Pr, sophomore standing. 

‘The properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine 
and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the Designer's viewpoint. 

222, ‘Technical Illustration (5), Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. . 

Axonometric drawing, perspective, and freehand graphics, a» used by Industrial Designers, 


283. Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr, sophomore standing. 
The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and solutions of 
design problems. Survey of philosophies and theories of design. 
308, Design Workshop (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, IND 210, TS 11. 
Modcimaking. and creative modeling. Study Models, Presentation Models. Mock-upr, Pro- 
Pes. 











238 Description of Courses 


310. Industrial Design (5). Lab, 15. Pr, IND 212, IND 222, IND 223, EG 105. Ad- 
mission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. (1.00 overall and 
133 from IND 210, 211, 212) 
‘Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of elements in systems. 

S11, Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr,, IND 310, PS 204, 
Design of domestic and office equipment. 

312, Industrial Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr, IND S11, 
Exhibition and packaging problems. 

410. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, IND 312. 
Industrialized building. Building components produced by industrial means. 

411, Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr. IND 410. Admision only upon 
Tecomtendation of Committes on Design. (125. everal nad 1.50 from IND 310, 
311, 312, 410, 
Design or a of products of advanced complexity. 

412. Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab, 12, Pr, IND 411. Admission only upon 
Tecommendation of Committee on 5 
A project involving all design p! project of the student's own selection and approved 
by the Committee on Design. gt of paenie, models and written ran 

presentation before a Design Jury, T! inert by the 

ee, for one year. 

415. History of Industrial Design I (5). Pr, IND 212. 
Design from the first Industrial Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation 
between design and science, art, technology, and the humanities 





thesis material will 


‘Courses for Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


416, History of Industrial Design I (5). Lec. 5. 
Design from wt beginning of artifacts to the first Industrial Bap ie get he emphasis on 


the relation between design and sciences, art, technology, he hus 
485, Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5. Pr. it ear mandir 
Development of individual projects. Research, desi ee May 


reports, on approved 
De tevemred bor a maclorem of tas ent mipon appeoeel of Coaeation aa Deder 


186, Case Studies in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Design projects undertaken by industry will be studied by examination of artifacts and 


records, by interviews with responsible for phases of the ts, and by cl 
iscumions of this data and its Tapheaton. Forus cathe soclo-colisral relevancy ot. the 
jifacts. 


Courses Primarily for Graduate Students 
Individual courses available to graduate students in other fields. 


601-602. Principles of Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
The communication principler of form qualities, with emphasis of these principles to the 
technical and human’ factors of artifacts, and to the human visual environment. 
605. Design Management (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
‘The Industrial Desis ro} management and deve at with emphasis the int 
Rlstioeal management. Concepts Of fenatehy product pliening, prefucton asd warkadag: 
606, Human Factors in Design (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. 
‘A theoretical and empirical examination of human factors (anthropometrica, Biotech: 
, Engineering Psychology, Behavioral Cybernetics, Ergonomics) as applied to man: 
muachive environment syiiems. 


610. ‘Theories (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
An examination of Theorics and Philosophies as related to technical artifacts, in 
man-machine rative studies of ‘onifying. theories in Art, Science, Design, 


Technology and the Humanities. 
GUL612. Design Methodology, (55). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 


Industrial Design methodologies scientific methods employed in research, analysis, 
synthesis and evaluation in Sections totaal gattoums eapiaame wearecesivey carl 
innovation. 


613-614. Systems Design (55). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
mo approach and interdisciplisary team work to Design problems, inquiries into details 
sub-systems, components, and parts, with emphasis on Pike Telation the performance 
of technical systems to optimal human tor effects. 
620-621-622-623. Industrial Design (5555). Lee. 1, Lab. 12. 
abet a. in research, analysis, and application based on an interdisciplinat 
roject wet is scree to the student's interest from one or several 
othe the oltowine design, Fans, . Industrialized Housing, Package Design, Corpo 
te Communications, ig es fon Bea, El a Ra and symeme implementation. 
Emphasis om the relation those who use them, 


699. MeaieaTbse einem eae 
‘May -be taken more than one quarter. 





200, 


615, 


620, 


1s, 


181. 
182. 
205, 


212. 


215. 
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Urban and Regional Planning Program (URP) 
Courses Offered to Graduate Planning Students and Others by Permission 


Graphic Communication (1), Lab. 3, (Not open to AR, IND or ID students.) 
‘A basic preparation in graphic techniques essential for communication of information and 
ideas for planning and urban design, Media and methods for mapping diagramming, 
charting, and sketching are surveyed analyzed, and applied. This is AR 200, 

History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr., graduate standing or permission, 
The historical devehopencsit ‘of cities and urban regions is examined with particular Get 
‘op the interaction of their dynamic and structural nts. The impact of the pt 
and the plinaing. process on shaping public policy and influencing private developmental 
decision-making is examined. 

Urban Design (8). Pr., graduate standing or permission, 

Seminar concerned with the theory and practice of building cities and their su 
‘regions, seeking a theory and language or urban design, Special attention ts directs 
the forces which shape our cities and the resulting organization of functional 
buildings, and outdoor space at the urban scale, 

A Seminar on Current Planning Issues (8). Pr., graduate standing or permission. 
An examination of topical issues in the fields han regional planning. 


Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr. URP 601 and URP 603. 

Field xpplication ‘and involvement at the “city” or “neighborhood” level; data collection 
and unalysis; agency and program identification; problem definition and recommendation 
of strategic plan; emphasis on real-world problems with an actual client: 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing, 


Directed study in area of special interest. Arranged by student and adviser and approved 
by adviser. This is AR 680. May be repeated for a maximum of up to tem hours 











Art (AT) 


Professors Abney, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Hiers, Head, Hatfield, Kettunen, and Morton 
Assistant Professors Harper, Hobbs, T. Mims, Olson, 
Ross, Taugner, and Walls 
Instructors Fitzpatrick, K. Mims, and Mitchell 


Drawing ¥ (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9 

Representational drawing, Linear construction, proportion, freehand perspective, chiaroscuro, 
surface treatments, 

Drawing M1 (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr. AT 105. 

Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing, 
Drawing IIT (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pry AT 105. 

Drawing in various media emphasizing a subjective approach to the human figure as form 
and as # compositional element. 

Perypective (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, 

Linear perspective: Shadows, Reflections. 


Design Fundamentals I (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 

Design Fundamentals IL (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9 Pr. AT 105 and 181. 

Advanced application of principles encountered in AT 181. 

Figure Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 107. 

ade from the model in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation and 
expression. 

Lettering (5). Lec. 5. Pr, AT 181, 105 and TS 102. 

Historical development of letters, Anatomy of letters. le Drill experiences with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly. 

Graphic Proceses (6). Lec, 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Printing processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-(iting, paper manufacture ay 
related subjects. 

Figure construction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pry AT 205. 

Lectures deal with form, function and operation of skeletal and muscular parts of the 
body, Drawing from casts, models, and skeleton, 

Painting I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 106, 182 and L13. 

‘Transparent water color, Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in still 
life, figure and landscape painting, 








usage, 
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224. Painting I (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 106, 182 and 113. 
Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
ings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements, 


227. sesipeee I (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 106 and 182. 
‘Three dimensional expresion. Clay and other media. 
305. Printmaking I (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 9, Pr,, AT 106 and 182, 
Relief print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques, 
307-8. Figure Drawing I and Il (5-5). Lec, 2-2, Lab. 99, Pr. AT 215. 
Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation. 
and expression. 


817. Packaging (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 381. 
Applied problems in package design. 

822, Painting TH (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 106, 182 and 113. 
Introduction to oil inting. Materials and techniques of still life and figure as a means 
for aesthetic exploration, 

824. Painting IV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 222, 224 and 322, 1.00 grade point 
av 
Painting with optional media and subject mater, 

827. Sculpture IK (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 227, 
‘Three dimensional expression. Emphasis placed on idea, form and technique. 

Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

dpture and architecture from pre-historic periods through the High 


839, Art History I (5). Lec. 5. Pr sophomore standing, 
Wenern painting, ssuipture and architecture from Mannerism through Post-Impresionism. 
840, Art, History HIT (6), Lec. 5. Pr, sophomore standing, 
Western, painting, sculpture and architecture from Fauvism to the present day. 
842. Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., junior standing. 


Background, of design elements, theory of teaching art, methods and materials especially 
related to elementary school art. Development of creative thinking {n elementary. school 


355. TMustration I ©). Lec, 2, Lab. 9, Pr. AT 182, 215, 222 and 224, 
Basic, problems ration emphasizing both aesthetic and functional aspects, Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions. 


361, Fashion I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr, AT 182 and 215, 
Drawing the fashion figure, emptoying basic types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 
381, Visual Design I (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 9 Pr, AT 182, 211, 212, 215 and 1.00 grade 
int ay 


Fundamentals of graphic design. Basic type faces. The trademark, Preparation of art copy 
for reproduction. Applied problems in advertising and editorial layout, 


382. Visual Design Il (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 381. 
‘Type studies, problems combining copy-fitting with basic illustration, Preparation of 
color-separation ‘art_copy. Creative expression “with letter forms. Letterpress and. photo 
offset production. The poster. Packaging graphics, 


389. Visual Design TIT (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr AT 382 and 858. 
t lettering. Planaed photographic illustration. Creative design as bran gay 12 The 
trade name. Silkscreen production. Research in pertinent art movements, Packaging 
graph ics. 
405. Printmaking II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 106, 182 and junior standing. 
Intagno print media, Etching, engraving and related techniques, 
406, Printmaking HII (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9, Pr, AT 215, 182 and junior standing, 
Stone and metal plate lithography. 
407, Printmaking IV. (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9, Pr, AT 106, 182 and junior standing. 
Serigraphy. Methods and techniques of silkscreen printing. 
408. Printmaking Y (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, either AT 805, 405, 406 or 407 and 
junior standing. 
‘Advanced work in either relief, intaglio, planographic or serigraphic printmaking, 
inting V (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 9, Pr., AT 324 and junior standing. 
Painting with optional media and subject matter. 
423. Painting VI (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr AT 422 and junior standing. 


Fundamental problems of painting, figures. Experimenting with various means of ‘(n- 
terpreting the figure in both abstract and realistic compositions. 


427. Sculpture THI (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, TS 112, AT 227 and junior standing. 
‘Three dimensional expression, Metal and metal techniques ahi. * 

428. Sculpture IV (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. AT 427, and junior standing. 
Advanced three-dimensional expression. 


















431. 


Description of Courses “i 


Contemporary Art (8), General Elective. Pr. junior standing. 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture and visual design, (lustrated lectures. readings. 





482433. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr. senior standing. 


Lab. 





Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
projects, Research on approved historical topics or art problems under supervision. 
Independent study in Art History (1-10). Pr. senior standing. 

Open tw students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out 
individual projects. Research, drawings a Teports on historical topics under supervision, 
May be repeated for maximam of 10 hours, 

Art in Education (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 6, Pry senior standing. 

Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent yaad of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their ‘ignificance in teaching at all levels, yp basie 
is placed upon creativity rather than technical skill in laboratory experimentation. 
Hlustration 11 (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pry AT 355. 

Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments, 
Fashion UH (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 361. 

Problems in advanced rendering for fashion advertising: figured and textured fabrics, furs. 
Newspaper layouts incorporating above textures. 

Fashion HI (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 9. Pr., AT 462. 

Problems in coordinated fashion merchandising including display cards, newspaper, and 
magazine advertisements, 

Visual Design EV (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 383. 

Original student alphabet with application. Research in iment art movements. The 
brochure. Newspaper layout. Televison project. Three-dimensional display. 

Visual Design V (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr, AT 481. 

Optional problems in graphic design used to extend or improve student portfolio, 
Thesis. Pr., senior standing and faculty consent. 


A terminal ‘project. initiated by the, student’ and accompanied ty a written analysis and 
fvaluation. oth problems and ‘written matier will be defended orally by the student 
before a faculty group, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


17-608-609-610-611-612. Graduate Design (55-55-5-5-55). 
15-15-15-15-15-15-15-15,. 
Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


641-642.443-644. Graduate Research in Art Problems 1-ILIIL (5-555). 


Research on approved topics in the student's special field. Conferences and reports, 


651-652-653. Graduate Internship in Studio Practice (5-5-5). 


8 


206. 


207, 


304. 


Supervised projects or studio experience in areas of painting, printmaking, sculpture or 
visual desi, 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, All 

‘A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 
piece. ‘The candidate will required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibit- 
ng pronounced creative ability and technical ficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
Major profesor, a written emay may be required 10 accompany the project. 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Associate Professors Decker, Fradenburg, and Kiteley 
Assistant Professor Callan 


Aviation nea ae bene pe is dents in all divisi 
ati 3 is to mt ts 

athe Uahensty whe deve a generaltand practical Knowledge of aviatiog. 
Aerospace History (3). 

Significant events and accomplishments Im man's attempts to move through alr aud 
space Emphsus te Maced "out acivitie during the twentieth cent. 

Principles of Private Flight (5). Lec. 5. 

General introduction to Might and. preparation for the FAA, private pilot writen, exami. 
bay abd Seaiaht iepemtion tal nates vero te > 
Private Pilot Flight Training (1). Lab. 5. Coreq., AM 206 or instructor's consent. 
Dual aad sole That inerenio® Mok dineumioa to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certif- 
cate. Special Fee. 

Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Tlcmontare] cpomniey farlediog x: Sea wadersapstion of the atmosphere, meanarement 
of getcorologicalciements and. effects of these on the lower al = Not open t0 
‘Mudents requiring AM 305. 


SL. 


gi. 


316. 


317. 


519. 


‘$20. 


401. 


402. 


405. 


407. 


Description of Courses 


Aviation Meterology (5). Lec. 4, Lab 8. Pr., PS 206, 
Basic meteorology and its application to aviation to include computation of data and. 


preparation of weather maps, Weather elements as related to operation of aircraft, compu- 
tation of data; preparation of weather maps, 


Flight Navigation (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr, AM 206 or instructor’s consent. 

The principles of pilowge, dead reckoning, and radio/electonic. methods of navigation 
pica 3 applied to cros-count (planning. Credi 

Students who have completed AM S12. Offered winter’ quarter only," Permitted for 

Federal Aviation Regulations (8). Pr., sophomore standing, 

All regulations concerning” airmen, aiteraft, air agencies, operation and traffic rules. 


Propulsion Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 


Principles of operation, major components and important features of typical propulsion 
Syatems used fn aircraft and. mises. “Includes "an introduction. a. propulsion systems 
used for spacecraft. 


Guidance and Control Fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 


Basic principles of aircraft. and spacecraft guidance and control, Gredit not permitted 
for students who have completed AM 307. 


Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. AM 206 or 
instructor’s consent. 
Principles of aircraft performance and operations, including powerplants, aircraft itr 


and equipment, and advanced flight maneuyers required for commercial pilots. Of! 
Spring Quarter only. 


Commercial Flight Training I (1). Lab. 3. Coreg, AM 316 or instructor's 
consent. 
Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis of 


the development of precision and accuracy in all intermediate and advanced light 
maneuvers. Special Fee, 


Commercial Flight Training I (1). Lab. 8. Pr, AM $17. Coreq, AM 307 
or instructor’s consent. 


Continuation of flight training toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis 
on cross-country, night and instrument flying. Special Fee. 


Commercial Flight Problems (8). Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Pry AM 307 of instructor's 
consent. 

Revit f pri les of flight, al ft and ine theo id tion. F hati 
avigation, ‘meteorology and atrerait performance and operation at applied to Commercial 


flying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA commercial written examination. Offered 
Winter Quarter only. 


Commercial Flight Training TX (1). Lab, 3. Pr, AM 318, Coreq, AM 319 
or instructor’s consent. 

Conclusion of flight training for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with training in wan- 
sition to complex aircraft. A continuation of instrument and night instruction and # 
review of all maneuvers for the commercial Might test. Special Fee. 


Aeronautical Seminar I (1). Pr junior standing. 
Special problems and current status of the aircraft and related industries, 


‘Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr,, PS 206. 

Design, use and function of ty; 1 hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on 
are and missiles. Includes an introduction to some of the major systems wsed in space 
Vehicles. 


General Aviation Management and Operations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior 
standing, 

Current principles and practices in management of commercial aviation operations (n- 
cluding organization. functions, sources of revenue, ration and typical problems, Lubors 


tory assignments aré provided through the School of Aviation. Olfered winter and sprit 
quarters, 


Air Transportation (5). Pr, AM 202, MT 472. 

The political, economic, military, social and environmental significance of air transportation: 
development and present status of mail. cargo, passenger, general aviation transportation 
and airports; relationship to other types of transportation regarding rates, time, insurance, 
security and packaging 


Aerospace Legislation (3). Pr. AM 407. 

The process of enacting legislation; the current Federal 
the regulatory agencies established by those statutes. The control and regu 

“space activities by sate and local governments and a study of typical organizations and 
actions taken by these agencies, including zoning and airspace easements, International 
control of air transportation, the agreements and regulatory. bodies exercising such control. 
Includes case studies of application of responsibilities by organizations at all levels, 
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416. Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The role of the airport managers airport, planning: the National Airport Sytem Plan: 
airport financing: “sources ‘of revemue: ability and insurance; ‘community relations and 
environment: regulatory functions; current problems. 

417, Airline Operations (5). Pr., AM 409 or Instructor’s Consent. 
Airline organizational theory and managerial practices; financial structure and, sources of 
capital; ules and reservations; dispatching am 
alrerali scheduling: personnel relations; researc 


419, 4 eank Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. junior standing and AM 307 or 


All facilities used in, controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center and 
control tower operation. 


421. Principles of Instrument Flight (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 8. Pr., AM 819 or instructor's 
consent. 


Instruments, FAA regulations, ait traffic control procedures, radio navigation, meteoro- 
and. alscralt aperation and. performance as applied to Instrument flying ration 
for the FAA tnarument Pilot Written Examination, Offered Spring Quarter only. 

422, Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. 8. Pr, AM 320 or instructor's consent. 
Flight and flight simulation instructions in the techniques of instrument flying in 
prepartion for the FAA Instrument Pilot Rating. Special Fee. 

427, Multi-Engine Training I (1). Lab. 3. Pr. a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
Certificate. 

Instrnction in the methods and techniques of 
ind and fight instruction is given to qualify 
Land, ‘Special Fee. 

428. Principles of Flight Instruction (3). Pr, AM 320. 

‘A study of the principles of teaching as applied 10 instructing, analyzing, and evaluating 
flight sudents Sidi emphasis on preparation for the FAA. Flight Instructor's Written 
Examivation, Offered Fall Quarter only, 

429. Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 428 or instructor's consent, 
Discussion, instruction, and atranged practice in Might instruction in preparation for the 
FAA Flight Instructor’ ‘Certiticate. 


431, Multi-Engine Flight Training I (1). Lab. 3. Pr, AM 427, AM 422, 
i hensive flight proficiency in multi- 
fe ert lg, operation’ sloc/obscrver fu ait transportation operations may be in 
cluded. ial fee. 

483. Transport Aircraft Flight Training (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, AM 431. 
Design, performance Dy si ‘of typical transport aircraft, Includes dual instruction 
and group. discussion. Experience as copilot/observer in air transportation operations may 
bbe Included. Special fee. 





flight ‘operations; equipment selection and 
public efacions 











aircraft, pilotage. Sufficient 
ir tbe FAR viloe ratte: of Mutt 








Biology (BI) 
Coordinator and Assistant Professor Mason 


For other staff and biology courses, see sections for Botany and Plant Pathology 
below and Zoology-Entomology. 
10. Principles of Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


‘All quorters. Integrated principles of biology, emphasizing structure and function of cells, 
luction, heredity, ‘ecology, and evolution. 
ne Ae miclbay Os Ure, & tate BOBS Te pam ips, distribution, and Importance of 
. The morphology, ., relationships, : 
planta—Credit will not Lowber ‘BU 102 and 104, 


103, Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 101, 


os . physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of 
Mende Caie will'mor be SMloked for both BU 103 and 104. 
104. Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. Pr BI 101. 


All quarters. Application of biological pri fo an understanding of man a an 
Organism and as ‘a member of cal priciPict for BE 102. BI 103, 2¥ 208, and most 
biology courses above the introductory level will exclude credit for BI 104. 


Botany ond Microbiology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Curl, D. rE Davis, Diener, 
dauskas, Marshall, a ratterson 
cane y, Rodriguez, Truelove, and Williams 
Freeman, Goslin, Klepper, Latham, 
Peterson, Shands, and Wilt 
Instructor Benson 














att Description of Courses 


With few exceptions Principals of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102. 
are prerequisite to all courses in this department. For a description of these and 
other general biology courses sce the section for Biology (above). 


220, Introductory Microbiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, and Summer. 
Elementary microbiology as applied to foods, industry, and home sanitation. Credit in any 
other General Microbiol course precludes credit in this course, 

300. General Microbiology 1 (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. Pr, BI 101, desirable 

antecedent organic chemistry. 
Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, cell structure, chemical 
composition. growth, ‘nutrition, metabolism, genetics, classification, cultivation. and. listti 
bution of bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and fungi; also 4 discussion of the effects of chemical 
and physical agents on the growth of microorganisms, 

301, General Microbiology IT (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, BY 300. 

Emphasis is placed on the interactions between microbial populations, interactions of micro. 
‘organisms with macroorganisms, microbial eco-systems, microbes as geochemical agents. and 
the effects of microorganisms on human society. Intended especially for students who. wish 
to major in microbiology. 

802, Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. $, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BY 300 ot 
equivalent. 

Etiology, epidemiology, immunity, identification and pathogenesis of microorganisms of 
medical importance to man, 

303. Microbial Taxonomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 300. 

International Code of Nomenclature of bacteria and viruses, ‘The development of micro: 
biological literacy; claification of taxa based on phylogeny, molecular and numerical 
concepts. 

306. Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr, BI 102, CH 203 or 207 
or equivalent. 

General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants inyolving physiological, structural 
and environmental relavionships. 

408. Economic Botany (8). Lec. 8. Pr, BI 102 or 104 or equivalent. 

‘The part played by man in the modification and distribution of plants, and the role of 
plants in human economy’ and technology ns food, fiber, timber, forage, drugs, etc. 

809. General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr, BI 101-2. 
Nature ciuse, and control of plant diseases illustrated by atudies of the more common 
diseases of cultivated crops. 

410. Forest Pathology (8). Lec. I, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring, Pr., BE 101-2 or equivalent. 
‘Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from aoe, to maturity including cause, identifica- 
tion, prevention, and control; decay in timber and forest products. Field trips emphasise 
major tree diseases in Alabama. 

401. Biological Statistics (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., MH 161, and junior 
standing. 

Basic concepts of experimental statistics, distributions, confidence limits, tex of i 
ficance, analysis of variance, linear correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates 
and as # beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences. 


405. Introductory Mycology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr. BI 101-2 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 
A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology, 

406, Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, Summer, and Fall. Pr, BI 101-2 
or equivalent and junior standing. 
Identification, classification. nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the 
seed-bearing: nts, utilizing primarily elements of the local ra as study material. The 


historical background, literature of plant taxonomy, and rules of nomenclature will be 
considered. Field trips will be made. 


409. Marine Botany (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., Ten hours of biology, in- 
cluding introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 
Survey, based upon toral examples of the principal groups of marine algae and maritime 
flowering plants, involving their structise, reprodoction, distribution, identification, and 
ecology, Restricted to participants in the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory Teaching Sexion. 
410, Aquatic Plants (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Summer. Pr., BE 101-2 or equivalent and 
junior standing. 
Identification and study of those plant 

















: found in of associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be on plants w! have particular relationships to wildilfe 
management or fish culture. Field tips will be taken and a plant collection yequired. 

411, Phycology (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr. BI 101-2 or equivalent and junior 
standing, 

‘The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic |i tance 
of the algae. Field trips will be made. pe es 





412, 


413. 


414. 


415, 


416, 


419, 


190, 


440, 


41. 


442. 


160, 
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Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 309 
or equivalent and junior standing. 

‘Techniques and methodol used in the study of pest pathogens, particularly fungi, 
bacteria, viruses, and nemat and the diseases they ca 

General Plant Ecology (8), Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring, Pr BY $06 and 
junior standing. 

Natural vegetation, environment, and interrelations) between the two with primary em- 
phasis on the Southeastern United States. Field will be made. 


Morphology of the Vascular Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior 

Cor ive morphology of the princi I groups of vasculas concerning their strac- 
tare, development, reproduction, and pom Nistomipy Pela trips will be made, 
Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, BI 101-2 or 
equivalent and junior 

Comparative anatomy of vascular plants with emptasix on structural and developmental 
relationships. A review of current anatomical, experimental, and Siaanereal research 
in plant anatomy. 

Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Fall. Pr. permission of instructor. 

Various methods of tissue preparation for observation with the light microscope, inchiding 
fixing, paraffin and plastic ones wns sectionil general and srecsentel sutining: — 
mounting. ‘Smear and xn wash techniques. Introduction to optical microscopy, macto- 
hotography, Techniques ‘of developing, printing, enlarging, and copying for ‘phos 
Po c iilustration and lantern slide presentation. 


Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Spring, even years. Pr., 
BY 309 and junior standing. 
Designed to acquaint the studest with such principles of plant disease control a2 
exclusion, eradication, and resistance. “The control of Important, plant pathogens wlll be co 
widéred by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibiotics, 
fumigants, and fungicides. 
Plant Nematology (5). Lec. a1 Hee 6, Winter, even years. Pr, BY 309, BI 101 
Vaclous poles of ian used by the nematodes and oth 
aie f diseases nemat her 
Dathowen ten tn cp ature ‘of pathogenicity: principles and 
Practices of control; recent advances in phytonematology. 
Milcsobtas Physiology (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, BY 300, CH 203 or 207 
and junior s 
Cellular structure, function, putritional requirements, Ietabolinm, growth, cycles, 
active transport. mechanisms, biosynthesis, and mutation and genetics 
Sanitary Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter quarter. “Pry BY 300 and 
junior standing. 
aeoy and a een eceeraees of fundamental principles of microbiology, ecology and biochemistry 
‘water and sewage. 
General Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr, BY 300, BY 302 or equivalent 
and junior 
The ar biology of bacterial, plant and animal viruses and rickettsiae; pathogenesis 
methods ol igen Violation, cultivation and purification procedure, 
lewevaotoky and Sctsbony GY ‘Lec. 2 Lab, 6 Summer. Pr., BY 300 or 802 and 
aes i ing. ithody Hows tol hemagglutination, 
isaations, cxtalai, sation, 
conementfcatin, ah hypernenaiit emp jhasis im laboratory Will be fon demon’ 
ruling ihe phenomena Ey. selogieal technique 
Special Problems (1-3). AI quarters, Pr., senior standing and consent of in- 
structor. 
A. Ai ; B, Ecology; G. 3 » 1D, Pathology; E. Physiology; F. Taxonomy. A 
Sadan a Be Rem MOP RST Rae coed 
































GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Statistics 11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Pr BY 401 or equivalent 

‘Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot designs, factorials, 

of covariance, and multiple Tesresion. $ 

Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. 

‘head seen hee en bec tercal ah ly Tad oor pepcedures: general linear 

cast squat 

unde and hyparbeaae welghted: represion; irregular tworfactor’ desl 

Advanced Plant Physiology 1G) Tes 3 Lab. 4. Fall, Pr, BY 306 and 10 hours 

Of organic chemistry. 
clown beer ack plant wetabotiom: a corelalioa of the Fine structures of the ell 

Bt metabolic pathways occurring therein. 





610, 


611, 


612, 


613. 


64. 


615. 


616, 


617. 


Description of Courses 


Advanced Plant Physiology TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr. BY (4 or 

‘equivalent. 

Water relations and ineral nutrition. Internal and external factors affecting the absorp- 

tion, translocation, utilization, and loss of water and mineral elements by green plants, 

Advanced Plant Physiology II (5), Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr, BY 604 or 
uivalent. 

Pl h. A review of literats ind laboratory methodology of plant physiol i 

dubject matter in_the areas of Inn growth veulators, mode of action of growih ect 

and factors affecting plant growth. 

Kate Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. a Pr. BY 406. 

tenis a and research aspects of the grees vascular plants, The literature, 
niques and methodology relative to the identification, and biosystematic classification 


of evolctionary units, intensive study of apecal groups of plans and the application of 
resultant data’ to. specific. taxonomic’ problems. 


Advanced Mycology (8). Lec. 2; Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr. 405 and conscat 
of instructo 

densification. ‘nd classification of fungi. Field trips will be 

Microbial Cytology and Genetics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. ral. Pr, BY 310, or 302, 
CH 418, 


Molecular, biology of microbial cells; inheritance, genctic-ransfer mechanisms, sexuality 
and mutation, 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr, BY 309 or 
equivalent, BY 405, 

juantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil, Relation 

physical environment, antagonistic microorganisms, ms higher plants on growth and 

purvival ‘of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 
plant disease relationships. 
Physiology of Plant Pathogenic Fungi (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 
Pr,, 10 hours of microbiology and 5 hours of biochemi 
Biochemical activities of fungi as related to their nutrition, growth, reproduction and 
fermentive abilities. 
Determinative Bacteriology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr., BY 301, 303. 
Isolation, parieations ts and identification of bacteria; experimental application of inter- 
national rules of nomenclature, 
Plant Ecosystems (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Summer, even years. Pr. BY 413. 

Plant ecosystems and the effects of current technol on these systems, Problems relating: 
to pollution and maintaining a quality environment will be covered. 
Developmental Morphology of the Angiosperms (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, even 
years. Pr. BY 414. 

ve ‘ples "of angiosperm reproduction with emphasis on structural and developmental 
ships. A review of the literature associated with anatomical, experimental, and 
Ultrastructural aspects of angiosperm reproduction. 
Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr ZY 800. 
Cell structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing 
to the eve ion of organisms. 


Phytovirology (5). Lee. > cme 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 


To acquaint students past Proved and the diagnosis and control of 
Ticin cuued by ibees, Labeeasory wih lnvelve eonibodsiegy inthe teaneaimion, tasrion 
Gnd charsctertalon oF virus bleh talect' plant 


Clinical Plant Pathology (5). Lec. and Lab, 8, Summer, even years. Pr, BY 412 
or equivalent or consent of instructor, 

Identification, epidemiology. etiology, and control of the major diseases on various kinds 
of economic plants, to be selected on the basis of current needs of the students, 
Advanced Plant Pathology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 
309 or equivalent. 


Biological signiticance of ctlology. epiphytology. and hos-parasite relations in plant discas. 
Gamical and correat eory’ will Be <comidersd jia elation vo concepts and. prabiems bk 
plant pati 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 306, 
BY 406, or AY 414. 

Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent: advances, and special, weed 
problems. 


Industrial and Applied Microbiology (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pra 
10 hours of microbiology and 5 hours of biochem 


Quantitative and qualitative study of the actual and potential uses of microorganisms in 
industry and human affairs. 


—— Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
B. Ecology; C. Mi : De Mi B. Ne 2 3G 
5, Groloer; oxy: exbocey: 2 Lice & jematology; F. reg (RE 




















‘Taxonomy; I. Chemi Botany; K. 
Peltseg L: Virology. eee 
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635, Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr, BI 101-2, CH 104, teaching ex- 
perience and graduate standing. s 
‘Acquaints teac bit with the principal [ife-processes cells, such as ie 
retin eee aca area” ad Re" orcanclics’ within which ese proceed. 
686. Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., teaching experience. 
‘Str re al activities of microorganisms, their distribution and cultivation. ‘The algae, 
fungi, bacteria, and ‘are considered particularly ax they telate to animal and ‘plant 
disease, food, industrial uses, sanitation, and immunisation, 
40, Department Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring, Required of all majors, 
open to all minors. 
Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related Fields. 
Al. Seminar in Plant Physiology (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. 
650. Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., graduate standing 
with research experience. 
Role of nuclear science ify agricultural research with training in the use of radioisotopes 
and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety precautions. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


79. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 


Professor Brandt, Head 
Associate Professors Darden, Shuttleworth, and Timberlake 
Assistant Professor Houscholder 
Instructor Fretwell 


101, Introduction to Building (8). Lab. 9. 
Survey of the building industry; buil 
drawing tools; elements of estimating, 

102. Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. 
Application of geometry to orthographic, isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective pro- 
jections. Exercises in working drawings. 

206, Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 101 or consent of instructor. 

Structural and finish materials and assembly systems used In buildings. Lectutes, reports, 
readings, drawings. 

220. Introduction to Structures (3). Pr., MH. 162. 

The basic concepts of building structures. Typical solution methods to building problems, 
cross sectional properties, Lectures, problems. 

221, Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., BT 220, PS 205. 

Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic statics; resoluden of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; friction. Lectures, problems. 

S1-42-13, Structures HILT (3-3-3). Pr, BT 221. 

tures including beams, columes, trumes, struts, and tension 

ing moments, torsion, . Problems worked in 

wong reinforced concrete, steel and other structural materials, Lectures, research and 
problems. 

S21. Construction Problems I (5). Pr, BT 221. 

Detailed estimating; construction planning, practices, and equipment; manpower allocation. 
All of preceeding. pertaining to earthwork, concrete, secl, and masonry construction. 
Lectures, problems. 

822, Construction Problems 1 (5). Pr. BT 312 and 821. 

Formwork design, concrete mixes, use of standardized construction components, dimen- 
sional controls, Lectures, problems. 

561-62-63-64. History of Building LILIMIV (3-3-33). Pr. BT 206. 

Ab analysis of 1m developmem and use of construction methods and materials posing, the 
effects of this development on buildi form from ancient to contemporary times, Tllus- 
trated lectures. readings, reports ‘and drawings. 

AlL12, Structures IV-V (3-3), Pr. BT 313. 

Continuation of Structures I-II-IIT in the field of suacally indeterminate structures. Con: 
ity in buildings Design of foundations, Lecture, research and 














procedures; study of plane and details; use of 
tures, readings, drawings. 








sideration of lat 

problems. eel 
418. Structures VI (5). Pr, BT 412. 

Applied principles ‘of all material presented In BT 220-1, 311-18. and ¢11-12 Lectures, 


problems 
41415-16, Advanced Structures FILIE (555). Pry BT 418. 
; ‘ong span structures, both in steel and rein: 
forced cant eee a ieee uridings, towerss arches, vablt, domes, thin shell syseats, 
foundations. Lectures, research and problems. 





248 
433. 


434, 


Description of Courses 


Construction Methods and Estimating I (5). Pr. BT 321 or consent of instructor. 
The complete quantity survey and pricing; the builder's organization, office procedures 
and records: com tion bonds, insurance, contracts, and financing. Preparation of bid 
from working drawings. Lectures, problems. 

Construction Methods and Estimating II. (5). Pr., BT 821. 

Construction practices in relation to management control techniques for planning, schedul- 
ing, cost control and fore: ings manpower leveling and allocation. Critical path method, 
scheduling and applicatis of precedence diagrams. Lectures, problems, 












452.53, Building Equipment FT (3-3). Pr, PS 206. 


454. 
460. 


490. 


101. 


213. 





Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply. plumbing. electrical 
wiring. motors. elevators, and illumination as related to buildings. Lectures, demonstrar 
Uons, readings, problems. 

Building Equipment If (2). Lab. 6. Pr. BT 453. 

A continuation of Building Equipment 1 and I1 in selected laboratory problems. 
Special Problems (Credit 15). Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 
Development of an atea of concentration through independent study under staff super- 
vision. 

Building Construction Thesis (7). Lecture 2, Lab, 1 
to graduation. 

Special study or detailed Cost Analysis and Construction Program for a buildi leach 
as approved by the Faculty Thesis Committee). Cost Analysis and Bid (o include all 


documents requtred by the Contract and/or necessary to construct the project, Candidate 
will defend thesis orally before staff and guest specialists. 


Pr., final quarter prior 





Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Professors Hsu and Wingard 
Associate Professors Taylor, Head, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professors Askew and Guin 


Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (1). 
A workshop and orientation in the use of the slide rule, graphs, interconyersion of unit, 
and chemical engineering practice. 


Digital Computers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Workshop on digital computer programming in the area of chemical enginceriny 








310. Process Economics (3), Pr., junior standing. 


‘The economic factors affecting the design, operations, and economic aspects of industrial 


chemical processing, including cost estimation and feasibility studies. 


318. 


320, 


321, 


322. 


331. 
M43. 


352. 


353, 


All. 


\ Chemical Engineering Analysis (4), Pr., MH 265. 


Application of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysis and solution of 
typical chemical engineering problems, 
Analog Computation (3). Pr., MH 265, EE 262. 
The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical 
engineering, Includes time and amplitude scaling. 
Chemical Process Principles I (4), Pr., CH 115, PS 220, Coreq., CHE 331. 
Application of mass balance and stoichiometry to chemical processes and plants. 
Chemical Process Principles 1 (4), Pr., CHE 321. 
Application of total energy balance to flow and non flow proceses with emphasis on 
enthalpy balances and thermochemistry. Detailed treatment of combined mass 
enthalpy balances, 
ecring Thermodynamics (3). Pr, MH 264, PS 220, 
Application of thermodynamic laws and principles to engineering, 
Stagewise Processes (4). Coreq., CHE 358. 
Theory and design methods of stagewise processes to include analytical, graphical and 
an ayiece finite difference methods in such processes as extraction, leaching and 
tion. 
Fluid Mechanics (4). Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301. 
Includes conservation equations, momentum transfer in laminar flow, turbulence, dimen 
sional analysis, design calculations for conduits, packed beds, Ouidized systems and filtration. 
Thermal Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 352. 
Includes heat conduction, heat transfer in laminar flow, turbulent heat transfer, analogy 
between heat and momentum transfer, boiling and condensing vapor, design calculations 
on heat transfer equipment and evaporation. 


Process Dynamics and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CHE 313 and senior 
standing. 
Dynami’ analysis of chemical processes. Principles of closed loop feedback control theory, 


stability, root locus, and frequency response. Use of analog computer for process simula: 
tion and mathematical modeling, 


a2), 


40, 


442. 
3. 


470. 
475, 


482. 


612. Tray 


613, 


621. 
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Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics (4). Pr, CHE 322 and junior standing. 
Thermodynamics of phase and chemical equilibrium. Introduction to the statistical thes 
modynamics of perfect gases. 

Applied Chemical Kinetics (4). Pr, CHE 421 and junior standing. 

Rates of reactions of various orders and complex reactions in respect to the design of 
chemi reactors. Considered also are catalytic reaction mechanivms and transfer of muss 
and hear affecting reactor design and operations. 

Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., PS 805 or PS 320, MH 265 or COI and junior 
standing. 

Atomic physics and nuclear reactions. Nuclear reactor principles. design, and engineering. 
including radiation, shielding, jnstrumentation, and heat transfer: 

Chemical Engineering Design L (4). Coreq., CHE 422 and senior standing. 
Individual or group. design projects relating to chemical engineering practice. 

Chemical Engineering Design It (6). Pr, CHE 442 and senior standing, 

Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maxi- 
mum of 10 hours). 

Directed reading covering items of chemical engineering theory in depth voupled with 
individual laboratory work. May be taken more than once. 


Mass Transfer (4), Pr., CHE 353 and junior standing. 
Teoshian unt eubeien’ base woot ‘2s absorption, humidification and distillation. 
Introduction to Plastics (3). Pr, CH 304 or consent of instructor, junior 
standing. 
High polymers, tnck istry, technology and uses of cellulosics, phenolic: and 
imino "plistcn, pelyolching "singi sivene, acryi, polyeten. panies, polyamides, poly: 
Brethanes, silicones and rubbers. 
Industrial Waste Water Treatment (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr, CHE 352, ME 0, 
or CE 308, and junior standing. 

19 chemi for industrial waste water pollutants. Identifi- 
Cation and anahene a anaes indoaial waster water Pollatwots. Design and cont considera. 
tions in chemical process treatment equipment, 
Seminar (1), Senior standing. 
May be taken for credit twice. . ? = 
Rate Processes in Materials (8). Pr, CH 408 or permission of instractor, 
junior standing. 
Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction 
Kinetics pertinent ‘tothe crystallization and transformation of materials, ? 
Chemical Engineering Laboratory (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Pr, CHE 451 junior 
standing. 
Laboratory work in chemical engineering procestes. A 
Air Quality Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, CHE 331 or ME 301 junior 


Sources and. chem asco utants, Principles of mass transfer as related 
tothe removal aE gue pullscanee Dente calculations and cagincering of treatment. fac 
lities including adsorption and al ion. ot re 

Biochemical Engineering (3). Pr CH 418, BY 300 and junior standing. 
Kinetics and reactor design for fermentation processes. Principles of industrial sterilization. 








COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Chemical Engineering Analysis 1 (3). Pr. graduate standing. - 
Mathematic lysis of chemical engineering problems to include the formulation, of 
Glitental eqentas, SInaittint and Snumereal’ sechaiques for problem solution, data 
correlation and analysis, and computer applications. 


Chemical Engineering Analysis 1 (3). Pr., CN 600. 

A continuation of CN 600. 600. 

‘Transport Pheno I (8). Coreq. CN 

Principles of pokes Aap mass transport, laminar systems, equations ‘of motion. 
Transport Phenomena If (3). Pr., CN 610. 


A contiunation of GN 610. of 

nsport Phenomena III (3). Pr. CN 61 
A continuation of CN 611 ss special emphasis on turbulence. 
Transport Phenomena IV (3). Pr., CN 612. 
A continuation of CN 612. = 
Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (8). Pr., graduate standing, 
Properties of real gases and liquids, chemical and phase equilibrium. 
Chemical i ‘ing Th Ti (8). Pr., CN 620, 
Phase equilibrium of non-electrolytes. 





640. 


AL, 
642. 


45. 


102. 
103. 


Description of Courses 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics I (3), Pr CN 620. 

Fundamentals of statistical mechanics, partition functions, chemical equilibrium, 

Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics II (3). Pr. CN 622, 

Applications of molecular theory and models to the Be of real gases and liquids, 

Reaction Engineering I (3). Pr, CN 610, 

Analysis and design of chemical reactors. 

Reaction Engineering I (8). Pr. CN 625, 

A continuation of CN 625. 

Process Dynamics and Control I (3). Coreq., CN 600. 

Advanced linear control system analysis and an introduction to nonlinear systems, 
ics and Control IT (3). Pr., CN 630. 

An introduction to modern control theory with emphasis on chemical reactors and 

siagewise processes. 

Process Modeling and Simulation (3). Pr., CN 600. 


Mathematical modeling of chemical process systems, process simulation with analog 
computers and digital simulation languages, 


jimization (3). Pr. CN 632, 
Applicitions of linear and non-linear eotiralzecion techniques ta chemical proces and 
rol. 


equipment design, introduction to optimal cont 
Distillation (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Design principles for multicomponent, extractive, azetropic, and other complex. distillation 
procestes, 


Absorption and Extraction (3). Pr, graduate standing or COI. 
Design principles for gas absorption and extraction processes. 
Heat Transfer (3). Pr, graduate standing or COI. 


Analysis and design principles for advanced. heat transfer processes, special empl 
two phase heat transfer in reaction systems, packed beds, and other process equipment. 


Polymer Engineering (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI 
Structure of polymers, molecular forces and properties, Dolymner formation and modification, 
kinetics or polymerization, polymer technology and applications. 


Process Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing or COIL. 

Venture analysis, project justification, cost estimation, and project engineering. 

Special Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit TBA), Pr., COI, and depart: 
mental aj wal. 

May be taken more than one quarter. 

Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 

May be taken up to three quarters for credit. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 





Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Melius, Nichols, 
Stevens, Ward, and Young 
Associate Professors Dinius, Greene, Johnson, Neely, Peterson, and 
Assistant Professors Friedman, Hargis, Hill, Mountcastle, Perry, 
Shevlin, and Wheatley 


Tabractnesory Chemistry I (2). Lec. 4. Pr. or Coreq., MH 159, MH 160, or 
MH 161. 

T int science students with the classifications of nich 
the ‘chemist identifies matter and records: the ‘ature, Of HS" cine mace fe une 
chemical bonding, molecular aggregations and the laws summarizing the propertics and 
‘ature of the physical states of matter ate considered. 

Introductory Chemistry II (2). Lec. 3, Pr. CH 101, Coreq., CH 103L. 

A continuation of the topics described under CH 101, 

Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec, 4. Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq» 
MH 160, or MH 161, CH 103L. 

Encompasses the subject matter of CH 101 and 102 for the superior student with 


adequate background preparation. Assignment of this course is based’ upon certain, place 
ment criteria and departmental approval is required. 





iegler 


103L, General Chemistry Laboratory (I). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 103, 


104, 


hg basic laboratory ‘techniques, to experimental measurements, and to the interpretation 
of data, 


eee eit tae of Chemistry TE (4). Lec. 4. Pr, CH 103 or CH 102, Coreqy 


A continuation of CH 102 or CH 103. The methods of preparation and the reactions of 
individwal as well ax classes of chemical compounds are to study and illustrate the 
nisin and dynamics of chemical change: 
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104L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab, 3, Pr, CH 103L, Coreq., CH 104. 
A continuation of CH 105L. 

-105. Fundamentals of Chemistry I (4). Lec. 4. Pr, CH 104, Coreq, CH 105L. 
Solution chemistry inchiding various ionic equilibria, coordination compounds, acid-base 
phenomena and redox processes. Quantitative analytical problem-solving will be emphasized, 


105L. General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH. 105. 
A continuation of CH 105L and CH 104L. 

Ill. General Chemistry (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Coreq, MH 160, or MH 159, or 
MH 161. Credit in CH 101, 102 or 108 precludes credit for this course. 
For chemistry majors and others in closely related areas. 

112. General Chemistry (8). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, CH 111 or GH 103. Credit in CH 
104 precludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH 111. 7. = 

113, General Chemistry (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr, CH 112. Credit in AH 105 and/or 
105L precludes credit for this course. 
Continuation of CH 112, 

201. Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr, MH_ 159. 
To foster in the non-science student an appreciation for the chemical nature. @t the mate- 
rial Universe and the contribution of chenniry to his cultural heritage. TW course will 
‘Not serve as a prerequisite for any other chemistry course. 


203. Organic Chemistry (5). Pr CH 104. 
Fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in Home Economics, and others, 


204. aoe Chemistry (3), Lec. 8. Each quarter. Pr, CH 105 and CH 105L or 
H O13. 





Theory and application of gravimetric, volumetric, and colorimetric chemical analysis. 
2041. Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr. or Coreq., 

CH 204. 

Analytical techniques applied to the analysis of ores and. minerals. 
205. Analytical Chemistry (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, CH 204. 

Sandimental. comtnie’ ii ‘analytical chemistry and otwerved in the laboratory via 
207 gravimetric analysis and separation techniques. tk 

Organic Chemistry (4). Lec. 4. Pr, CH 104, ' 
This course nang a] CH 208 meets the needs of students in Laboratory Technology, 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and in other biological 
sciences, 


207L. Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 207. 
208. Organic Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Pr CH 207 and CH 207L. 
Continuation of GH 207. 
208L, “Organic Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Pr, or Coreq, CH 208. 
209. O1 ic Chi (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 
rier panistee 0 pe with emphasis on the study of those organic compounds con- 


i i istry; i-e., polyfunctional 
ithe most important to the understanding of biochemistry; 1-c.. pol 
compounds, carbohydrates, liquids, amino. acids, proteins, and heterocyclic “compounds, 


301. Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., CH 208, Credit in CH 418 precludes credit 
for this course. 

Especially designed for students in Pharmacy. . : 

Biochemistry (4). Pr., CH 301, Credit in CH 419 precludes credit for this course. 

Continuation of CH S01. 13. 

Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr, CH. 113. 

: : , fons, important theories and. concepts 

Teaco to anna ae Srouaane compounds, designed. primarity for chemistry. majors. 

404. Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 303. 
Continuation and extension of CH 303. 504. 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 304. 
Continuation perigee. “et CH S0%-S04, Including heterocyclic compounds and many 
classes of compounds of interest in the field of biochemistry. PS 205. 

516. Physical Chemistry (5). Pr, MH 159 or MH 160, CH 105 and i 

‘One-quarter course for pre-medicine students. 

401, Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Summer. Pr. 
teaching experience. 5 

404, Organic Analysis (Qualitative) (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 805 or equivalent 
and junior standing. , 
‘After! performing identification tests on known compounds, the student, identifies pure 
Organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the compounds mixtul vi 
students identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates, 





zs 


252 


409, 


410. 
411, 


412. 


418. 


415, 


416. 


Description of Courses 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 221 
or 206; and junior standing. 

A discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical chemistry. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr, CH 407, and junior standing. 
Continuation of CH 407. 

Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr CH 408 and junior standing, 


An extension of principles studied in CH 407.8 with special reference to modern theories 
of the structure of matter. 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5, Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
Atomic structures, valence bonding, and periodic properties of the ¢lements. 
Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr. CH 410 and junior 


Synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds. 

Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr, CH 408, and junior standing, 

Basic laws governing changes in energy In gases, liquids, and solids 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr, CH 409, and Se standing. 
Fundamental concepts used in instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed. in’ the 
Inboratory. via. spectrophotometric, electroanalytical, and. chromatographic techniques. 
Polymer Technology 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 304 or CN 460 and junior 
standing. 

Trsoactane epee al polymer science, connection between chemical structure and_ important 


roperties of modern plastics and synthetic structural materials, the ‘common methods of 
Fabrication ‘of these into articles and’ the basic chemistry. behind’ thelr manufactute. 


Polymer Technology I (3). Lec, 3. Pr., CH 415 or TE 424 and junior standing, 
Continuation of CH 415. Study of polymerization and condensation iymers. Modes 


fabrication, special use selection requirements, and study of a number of commerci 
available materials and their areas of use. 














418419420. Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, and junior standing. 


610. 


oil. 


612. 


614. 


A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 


Special Problem in Chemistry (5). Lab. 15. Pr,, consent of instructor and 
senior standing. Not open to graduate students. 


An individual problem course, Each student will work under the direction of a 
jerest. 


att 
member on some problem of mi 





GRADUATE COURSES 


Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr. CH 401 or equivalent. 
Modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organi! “chemistry. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Selected groups of inorganic comy nds are considered from a, modern physiochemical 
viewpoint; thus emphasizing their al and physical properties, their rane of conversion 
one into another, thetr molecular structure, and valence relationships, 

Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent, 

A consideration of the relationship of tnorganic chemistry to atomic structure in terms of 
recent theoretical developments. 

Inorganic Preparations (5). Lab. 15. Pr, CH 610 or CH 611. 

fon prereio of typical inorganic compounds iMustrating special and more advanced 
fechniques. 

‘The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


Complex inorganic compounds with ind modern developments, isomerism, 
coaiticas nad cahoots Ok ovation hemmiion peat aa 


Inorganic Reaction Mechanisms (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 

Factors affecting the rates of inorganic reactions in solution. 

Advanced Organic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr, CH 305 or equivalent. 
Organic reaction mechanisms, free radicals, carbonium ions, catbanions, carbenes, etc. 
Advanced Organic Chemistry II (5). Lec. 5, Pr. CH 620. 


Physical organic chemistry with emphasis on the Interpretation of organic reaction 
mechanisms. 


Advanced Organic Chemistry IIT (5). Lec. 5. Pr, CH 620. 
Current synthetic methods of organic chemistry. 

Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr, CH 621 or equivalent, 
Organic ‘scarica calc des heterocyclic ring pail 
Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic chemistry of Groups III, IV and V elements. is 
Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic compounds containing nitrogen. 





Description of Courses 258 


Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent, 

‘A selertion of modern topics in organic chemistry. 

Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
‘Toplex generally considered include molecular structure; chemical reactions and ene 
change; “structure-reactivity relationships; dipole moments and carbonium, olefinic an 
free-radical stability; and organic chemical spectroscopy. 








630-631. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr., CH 409. CH 630 is pr. for CH 631. 


632, 


2828 


GAL 


42. 
O48, 


O45. 


Topics generally considered include kinetic ‘of matter, modern theories of the struc- 
ture of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to apectro- 
scopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of chemical reactions 

Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5), Pr 
CH 63. 

Established relationships that exist between structures of organic and Inorganic compounds 
and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine, The principal ait is the 
demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds and electronic con: 
iguratiom 





}. Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr. CH 631, 


The muathematics and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions 
of the collision theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions in condensed 
phases, behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry. 

Heterogencous Equilibria (5). Pr, CH 631, 
Chemical and physical equilibria in heterogeneous 








ystems. 


. Statistical Thermodynamics (5), Pr. CH 631. 


Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 

Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr. CH 631. 

Quartum theory as applied to chemical problems. 

Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr. CH 631. 

Theory and application of optical and magnetic resonance spectroscopy, 

Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent, 

‘The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides. 

Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Pr. CH 418 or equivalent 

Chemistry of the amino acids and proteins. 

Lipids (5), Pr., CH 418 or equivalent, 

Chemistry of the lipids and their biological significance. 

Enzymes (5). Pr,, CH 419 or equivalent. 

Physical and chemical properties and mechanisms of action of enzymes and their role in 

metabolic reaction. 

5 Topics in Biochemistry. (Credit 10 be arranged.) 
selection of modern topics in biochemistry, 

Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 420 or equivalent. 

To juaint the graduate students in chemistry, biochemistry, and the biological sciences 

with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 

Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr. CH 305 and CH 409 or equivalents, 

The structure and properties of biological compounds (eaccharides, lipids, amino’ acid, 

Proteins, nucleic acids, and enzymes) are studied. The biocnergetics of the Important 

metabolic pathways are also investigated. Emphasis will be on sructure of biological 

compounds and mechanisms of biological reactions. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Pr, CH 413 or equivalent. 

Analytical principles, applications and methods, mat cal interpretations, and current 
elopments. 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr, CH 413. 

Analytical application of chemical spectroscopy. 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd 

years. Pr, CH 651. 

Deore Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring quarter, even years. 
y CH 409, 

Rae ae Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Summer quarter, odd years. Pr. 


The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 

Chemical Instrumentation (5). Lec. 5. 

Chemical transducers and conversion of the transducer output to some usable form. 

Seminar (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. Each quarter 
Summer. 





Required course for all graduate students in chemistry. = 

Directed Individual Study in Contemporary (Credit to be ) 

Pr, “cmplton a 30 hour of runt ees im hom. May be repeated 
it. 


for 


254 


79. 


301, 


5 


2 


315. 


8 


z 


Description of Courses 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit, 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Rainer, Head, Bransford, and Hudson 
Associate Professors Gibson, Judkins, Krishnamurthy, and. Warman 
Assistant Professors Harrison, Kraft, Molz, Moore, and Morgan 
Instructors Huner, Ramey, Seibenhener, and Smith 


Introduction to Civil Engineering (1), Pr. sophomore standing. 

‘The Civil Engineer and his relation to ety; objectives of the Civil Engineering. urn: 
culum; sub-disciplines in Civil Engineering; technical and professional engineering xocietica, 
publications; guest lectures, 
Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 202 (or concurrently), 

Prete nmin Foor ee ane of errors; simple curves vertical cirves, 
Introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 8. Pry 
MH 265 (or concurrently). 


Introduction to electronic digital computer programming; machine solution of- civil engincet= 
ing problems; library programs, 


Engineering Mechanics—Statics (4). Pr., PS 220 (or concurrently), Coreqy 

MH 264. 

Basic principles of statics. | Parallel, concurrent, and nonconcurrent. force systems, coplanar 

and noncoplanar. Friction. Centroids, and moments of inertia. Simple applications 

Yector methods. 

Mechanics of Solids (3). Pr., CE 205 or ME 205, and MH 264. Coreq., MH 265. 
Principles of strength of materials: Equilibrium, compatibility. and properties of materials 
Mechanics of deformable bodies. Stress and strain, strain gage and rosettes, principal stresses 
and strains. Stress-strain-temperature relations. Fundamentals of continuum mechanics. 

Transform Methods in Engineering Analysis (5). Pr. CE 202, MH 265, 
Applications of differemial operator and Laplace transform methods to analysis of physical 
ystems described by differential and, integral equations: “gamma and Bessel “functions 
‘ourier Series, and orthogonality of functions, partial differential equations, finite dif- 
ference methods, Z-transforms. 

Civil Engineering Economics (8). Pr. CE 202 and junior standing. 

Principles of engineering economy applied to public works planning and design. Includes 

public works financing. 

Theory of Structures I (5). Pr., CE 207 or equivalent, CE 301. 

Analysis of statically determinate trusses, beams and frames. Loads, reactions, internal 

forces, shears, and moments. Influence lines, Beam slopes and deflections by integration: 

moment area’ and conjugate beam methods. Stress distribution due to axial force, bending 

and shear. Introduction to column buckling. 

Water Supply and Disposal Systems (4). Pr, CE 308. 

‘Theory and. design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste water col- 

lection systems. 

Hydraulics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CHE 352 or equivalent, 

Ideal fluid flow, real fulds, fluid resistance; fluid measurement and control: steady pipe 

flow, steady open channel flow; unsteady flow. “Emphasis on steady flow and open channel 


























neering Geology (4). Pr., junior s 8 
Rock classification and. engineeri es. Stratigeaphi » folds, faults, joints 
Tod engimcering. significanee “ot chose eaiurea.- Forsenion and taneport of “sali. Geo™ 
Physical exploration techniques. 

Fundamentals of Transportation Engineering (6). ¥r EC 200, CE 201. 

‘An introduction to the planning, design, construction, and maintenance of surface and 
air transportation facilities, Economic analysis ami evaluation; cuntracts and specifications 
Theory of Structures II (5). Pr. CE 804, 

Strain energy principles, and their application ( -tie—détermination of deflections of 
trusses, and rotations and displacements of beams sha frimes, under axial force, bending; 
shear ‘and. torsion. Reciprocal theorem. Analysis of indeterminate structures by method 
of consistent deformation, moment distribution, and slope deflection. 

Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Photogrammetric principles and mensuration are emphasized. Selected topics from map 
projections, electronic and special instruments; geodesy. 

Structural Analysis (4). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 

Working stress and ultimate strength theories. Principles of stress analysis and design of 


structural members in steel, reinforced concrete, and other structural materials. Properties 
‘of common structural muteria. Demonstration of teste 
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Water and Waste Water ‘Treatment (5), Lec, 4, Lab. $. Pr, CE 305, junior 
standing. 

‘Theory, Wesign, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste water dispoxal 
facilities comidered on a unit operations basis, Laboratory includes fundamental tests 
felating to both water supply and waste water treatment, Emphasis placed on theory and 
significance of the tests. 

Soil Mechanics 1 (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 8. Pr. CE 804, 815, 

Exploration of soils for design and construction; analysis of soll-foundation behavior for 
both thallow and deep foundations; laboratory analysis, Case studies, 

Urban Engineering 1 (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Duties and’ responsibilities of city engineer and urban consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, and constructing urban improvements, 
Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Application of engineering methodology 10 communicable disease control, insect and rodent 
control, milk and. food sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pool san- 
tation,” rural, ‘sinitation, industrial hygiene, refuse collection and’ disposal, radiological 
sanitation, and air pollution, 

‘Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., CE 820 and TE 410, or equivalent. 
Surface and air iraueportation. sytem” Planning; economic analjics) traffic. studies. 
Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr, CE 308 or CHE 352, Jusiax standing. 

Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied. flow, suiberitical transitions, surges, 
Aupercritical transitions, bends. precipitons slopes, energy dissipation, apiliways, and 
‘oscillatory waves, 


Hydrology (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Meiaton, runoff, flood routing, fond control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 

problems, 

ecperaral Steel (4). Pr. CE 404. = e Race aas ee 
nalysis and. design of steel members in tension, compression, shear 

combined effects Elasue and plastic. theories, “Design of trusses, frameworks, and con- 

nections, Plastic design of spulti-story frames, 


Construction Planning (5). Pr. CE 301 and junior standing. net RS 
Th ‘i stem; organization of construction engineering func 
financial analysis; Pioectuncsnte wd Clements in pricing: selection and evaluation of 
construction methods; CPM and PERT. 


Bias steers Ce sain Seat er alsin cas ipa 
re 0 rein 
bresoltmentand tooltnay Beestrewing sytem. Anadis and. design of  pne-tension 
nd ‘post-tensioned beams for flexure and” diagonal tension. 
Soil Mechanics I (8). Pr. CE 406, junior standing. ; 
Slope stability: earth preaures at failure on braced and imbraced retaining structures: 
3. 




















Urban Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 
Engineering pentwsd of Mae transportation, communications, water supply, sewer- 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, und recreation facilities. 


Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (8), Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Coreq, CE 405, junior 
standing, 

Studies in the physical, chemical, and_ biological 
Mboraty iperiments relating to. the, treatment 
Wantea, teneieeetiga ot routine plank control. analyses: and indices of pollution, 


Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr, CE 308, senior standing. 
Environmental significance; hydrologic factors; water laws; water uses; nature, sources and 
abatement of pollution: quality control measures, planning. 


Ainiiligude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr senior standing or consent 
of instructor, 

Feiiet ilitude, Aspects of engineering experimentation. 
Type and wer oe modela asalogies Simple sppitctions to engineering problems 


Air Pollution (3). Pr. senior standing and consent of instructor. 

Studies of the nature of polluting materials includ dusts, vapors and fumes and the 

relations of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal. pollution sampling arg A 

Ripecs of air pollution will be discussed. Approsches 2 ait pollution control w 
iced. 


Soil Stabilization (3), Pr, CE 406, or equivalent. ’ 
Methods of pares soft “tall: Fentide ‘compaction with the use of lime, cement 


and other additives; construction operations, costs, and field control related to soil 
stabilization. 


ee Napa ee en fugal and filtration devices for the control of 
nd. i. ration r 

barticdlte pollutants "theory and design of adsorption ‘and. absorption devices for the 

Control of gaseous pollutants, Control of att pollution from automobiles, 
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Description of Courses 


Radiological Health Engincering (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Sources and properties of radiation. Jonizing effects, biological effects, dosimetry, detect 
and measurement, design of radiation shielding, decontamination, disposal of wastes, 
aspects of radiation control, public attitudes. 

Foundation Design and Construction (3), Pr., CE 417 (or concurrently), 
Settlement, bearing capacity theories and construction methods applicable to spread_ foot: 
ings, piles, and. caissons. 0 proxedures and construction methods applicable vo coffer. 
dams, slurry trench, anchors for flexible retaining structures, and tunnels in sofe ground, 


Civil Engineering Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., senior standing. 
A comprehensive design coure devoted to developing a soluvon to a significant civil 


engineering system problem. Each student will select a project in his area of interest, 
(Should be taken duting student's final quarter). eS 


Special Problems. (credit 1-5), Pr. permission of instructor and department 
head ay wal. 

Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature in civil engineering. 

Linear Optimization Methods (5). Pr, MH 264, junior standing. 

Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces, transformation of variable, 
algorithms for solution or optimization of a linear expression with Linear constraints, in- 
troduction to error analysis, approximation by linear expressions, separable programming, 
introduction to game theory. 

Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Pr., CE 492. 

Optimization with discrete-valued, variables or combination of discrete and  continuour 
variables. Both deterministic and probabilistic situations to be handied by sequential 


optimization of networks in graph theory. Adaptations of discrete and continuous variable 
methods, such as finite differences or integer linear programming. 














GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 417, or equivalent. 

Study of stress-strain characteristics of soils, stress distribution In soil media, consolidation 
shear strength, and bearing capacity, with application to analysis and design of spread 
footings, rafts, and deep foundations; case stucties. 

Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). 

Statistical and mathematical tools useful in modern planning analysis. Surveys of various 
techniques to, facilitate decisions in the planning process. Emphasis on. the role and evalu- 
ation of modern i re techniques rather than technical competency, (This course 
is identical to URP 603). 

Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Pr, CE 602, or consent of instructor, 


Darcy + Law, soil permeability coetficients, unconfined and confined flow in porous media; 
methods of solutions; ana! methods: numerical techniques, and graphical techniques; oil 
filters, drainage, dewatering, well flow. 

Soil Stability Problems (5). Pr., CE 604, or consent of instructor. 

Retaining structures including cofferdams, bulkheads, and retaining walls; stability of 
Geioral- nod cut slopes, embankments; earth dam design; methods oF Field measurements; 
case studies, 

Soil Dynamics (5), Pr., CE 602, 633, or consent of instructor. 

Wave propagations in soils, lumped systems as applied to soil-structure systems, soil Lo rnd 
for dynamic loading conditions: earthquakes, oscillations, and blast Toading conditions: 
analysis a ign. 

Soil Mechanics Instrumentation (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 605, or consent of 
instructor. 

Methods of measuring pore water pressure, total stresses, and displacements of soils if 
the laboratory und field; case studies. Hi 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 605, 606, or consent of instructor. 

‘A study of recent theoretical developments as they apply to soil mechanics. Use of digital 
and analog computers. Literature studies. 

Pavement Design (5). Pr., CE 425, 602, or consent of instructor. 

‘Uuilization of soils for subgrades, bases, and pavemer composition and thickness design 
for parking, highway, and airport. pavements: strew distribution of whee) loads in layered 
media; construction procedures; field control tests; cost analysis of pavements, 

Model Analysis of Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 423 or consent of 
instructor. 

Structural models, Direct and indireet model analysis of structures. Analogies, 
‘Transportation Planning (3). Pr., CE 603, or consent of instructor. 

The transportation planning process: 1 tion, forecasting and asa t techniques: 
foal formulation and analysis of plans.” (‘This course tw identical to URF ll). 
‘Theory of Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). 

Concepts of chemistry and biology. applied to water and waste treatment processes, 


Unit Operations of Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). 
‘The processes of water and waste water treatment considered on a unit operations basis. 
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Description of Courses 257 


Advanced Enyironmental Engineering Practice (5). 

Environmental sanitation and control, municipal and rural sanitation, food sanitation, 

control of communicable diseases, radiological sanitation. 

Industrial Waste Treatment (5). 

Industrial waste problems, including the characteristics of individual industries, effects 

oy Mreains, and methods o£ treatment and disposal; treatment and disposal of radioactive 

wastes, 

Water Resource Systems I (5), Pr, CE 493, 

Application of systems: the lysis of problems involving hydrology, surfa¢ 

ANE Nanurtare Tewrvoir flood Toreeasting, Mood routing and reservar design, and Op: 

eration. 

‘Water Resource Systems If (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Techniques such as simulation, linear and dynamic programms and queueing theory 

applied to pipe ‘networks, open’ channels, transients in closed conduits, and water supply 

and waste water treatment systems. 

Water Resources Systems OF (5). Pr. CE 624, 625. 

Water quality forecasting and multipurpose river basin evelopment, “The current ltera- 

ture will be studied, 

Stream Sanitation (3). Pr,, CE 621 or consent of instructor. 

Physical, chemical, and biological factors involved in the degradation and self-purification 

of bole streams.” Field surveys will be conducted. “The oxygen. balance of streams will 
emphasi 

Advanced Structural Analysis (5). 

Response of structures and components to. complex loading combinations and support 

conditions. Shear center, unsymmetrical bending, curved beams. Beams on elastic founda: 

tions, Torsion of non-circular sections. Column theory and buckling, Theories of failure. 

Inelastic theory of structures, Yield line theory of slabs. 

Spécial Topics in Structural Analysis and Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pry CE 633 

Of consent or instructor. 

Analysis and design of plate and shell structures Special problems in advanced structural 

anaylsis and design. 


Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Basic. theory, techniques and instrumentation for structural testing, Mechanical and 
electrical strain gages, Brittle lacquer, photogrid, and photoelastic methods, “Instrumentation 
for structural testing. 

Applied Elasticity (5). roblems. Eneray 
Fundaeatstal af theory. of Clamiclty, and their application to structural probleme. 
formulations and variational principles. 


Advanced ‘Theory of Structures (9) a see ot freedom. Mia 

Moment distribution of Gramex with multi Minimum 
principle, conjugate structure, elastic center. and column analogy methods,  Flexut 
Inembers’ with Varying: moments of inertia, Arches and cables. Special topica, 


Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). 
Numerical methods, ef aalysis for, structural members of variable section; wiffnem fac- 
tors; stability, vibrations; elastic foundations, beam-columns. 


Dynamics of Structures (5). 

Vibration Methods for com 

Blast loads, earibquates. and wind acl 

Matrix Analysis of Structures (5). 

Displacemes fe pods trie f structures, Applitations to de- 

Freee arctica eats, benus and frames. “Yielding of supports. tack 

fit and temperature effects. Special topics. 

prs Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 637 or consent of 

instructor. 

Principles of finite element analysis. Variational principles. displacement formulations, 

Plane ‘stress, pla in_and ‘analyses. Extensions to three-dimensional prob- 
Be ate, plane eral and) axisymmetric 

Construction “sneer of Operations Research ¥ (3). Pr. CE 492 or equiva- 

fer thy ete eres thods ion engineering: linear pro: 

licatic construction: 4 a 
na ie determi Tuvemtory models, replacement, mainienance, and reliability. models. 
tivity analysis. 


Construction Engineering Functions (3). 

Organization of construction engincering functions emphasing underlying, economic. princ- 
tot fone Pts and ‘clement in "pricing, volume-cos-profit % ationships, decision malo, 
models, and legal environment. ni rcnee 
Construction Applications of Operations Research . Pr . 

‘The application of ions resrarch methods. to construction enginecring; dynamic 
Programming; probabilistic inventory models; waiting-lines; simulation, 














jing the dynamic response of structural systems, 
ions. 
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Description of Courses 


Construction Engineering Methods (3). Pr, CE 660, 661, 
a apnea of engineering principles to the selection and evaluation of construction 


Construction Systems Planning and Control (3). Pr, CE’ 662, 663 


truction an engineering system. Applicable methods of 
GnecrlGing, analyeiog, canttoDing, aA’ Manlouiating tebiectinns oh Weiorcisiod eemmention 
operations treated as a system; techniques of design of construction sub-systems and 
appropriate evaluation methods. 


Construction Engineering Analysis (8). Pr., CE 662, 663. 


juantitative analysis of material handling systems with emphasis on the measurement and 
forecasting of productivity im construction engineering. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken 
more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. Credit {0 be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter. 






Consumer Affoirs (CA) 


Professors Galbraith, Head, and Compton 
Associate Professor Douty 
Assistant Professors Hardin, Lorendo, and Smith 
Instructors Brannon, Clem, and Potter 


Fundamentals of Clothing (6). Lec. 2, Lab, 8 Pr. CA 115, 

Basic theories and principles of | lca selection and structure, including their applica- 
tion in construction of apparel for personal use. 

Housing for Man (3). 

Housing, equipment and furnishings in terms of the total environment with reference to 
pa |. biological, economic, cultural, personal, and social conditions which affect the 
Family. 


Clothing and Man (3). 


Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and phnalosical factors as they interact to determine 
the meaning and use of clothing and tentil for the Individual and society. 

Art for Everyday Living I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with 
emphasis placed upon the contribation of design and color as enrichment of the environment 
for individual and family living. 


Clothing For the Family (3). 

Clothing consumption problems with emphasis on the needs of family members at all 
stages of the life cycle. 

Garment Structures—Theory and Application (8). Lec. 1, Lab, 5, Pr, CA 105. 
Problems involved in shaping fabric to the human form; processes and sequences in 
determining garment function and quality. 

Art for Everyday Living IT (85). (3) Lec, 2, Lab, 2, (5) Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pra 
CA 116 or equivalent. 

A continuation of the individual's artistic environment with te on the application 
of principles of design and color to specific problems of everyday 

Textiles (5). Pr, CH 103 (or concurrenth 

Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel and household fabrcis. 
Fashion Sketching (3), Lab, 6. Pr, CA 116. 

Provides. for the fashion merchandising or clothing design major simple methods of 


communicating apparel designs through quick sketches to portray fashion in allhouettes. 
texture and color. 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Home equipment, with emphasis on selection, use and care. 

The House (5). Lec 2, Lab. 6. 

Mapes a ten faassen Pen! eg of basic plans, both period and modern, from 
Tailoring (3). Lab. 9. Pr, GA 105 or equivalent, junior standing. 

Selection of fabric and tailoring of a suit or ad “ot ~ 

Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
2 Dhr. Labs. Pr., SP 202. 


Responsibilities and techniques of presenti fessional information and materials 10 
the public through radio, television aod lve periormances, | ™O™mation and materia 
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Home Furnishing (5). Pr, Elementary Art or Equivalent. 
Home furnishings both mi an aesthetic and practical pepo ‘This includes the 
recognition of period furni ‘and its adaptability to the home of 
Fashion Analysis (5). Pr., CA 205, CA 225, 
Study and. sae. of the dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting forces which shape 
fashion trends in apparel. 
Fashion Merchandising (6). Pr., MT 331, 443. 

ahs, of principles and practices of merchandising 10 the retailing of consumer goods 

= 


‘ing Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
fered underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home, 
Retail Training (8). Pr., CA 325. 
‘Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement, 


Interior Home Problems (5). 
Harmonious combinations of present day furnishings, materials, and finishes. 
Creative Crafts (1-23). Lab. 9. 


Design and execution of creative crafts; viz, metal work, leatherwork. ceramics, weaving, 
fabric decoration. 


Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. 

‘Textile fabrics. finishes, and trade practices with special emphasis on consumer problems. 

Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. 

Working with various clays, building processes, ceramic glazes, and ceramic design. 

Creative Weaving (23). 

Me Fy design and experience in selecting years, setting up a loom and weaving one's 

own fabs 

Clothing Design (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pr CA 105, 116, 205, or equivalent. 

Golor, line. form, and texture as a basis for designing apparel, with construction of tech- 

ological = production problems, and fashion movements which influence 
design deci 


Costume Drapi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. junior standing, CA 395, and two 

t sas ce lopment ppare! hn th drapi 
eal vel through, drapin 
tae fats" indndtaieeg yaar, Exploration 20d apolcion ot tears 
and philosophies = Lesage pa designers. 

Contempo t—Travel Course (5 hours—28 days). 
Course may pana d ie wait credit, not to exceed 10 credit hours 
(aot mare than boar graduate credit). Pr, 10 cr. hrs. in equipment, housing, 
or home management; junior standing; consent of instructor. 

Housing and household equipment in North European pans Housing: historic and 








contemporary housing. techniques for meeting population growth, the housing of special 
Broiipa, community and. city ‘laneing. Equipment manufacture. tistribution, texting, stan- 
dardization, merchandising, ising and Wise. Lectures will be pre= 


sented ar prearranged pono. A paper is po ona Moiecrcd ‘phase of the course. 
History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., elementary art and junior standing. 


‘The development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the earliest times to 
Xp pare! Qual Eval 6). 
ity Evaluation 
Methods for evaluating quality variations of soft goods ay affected by materials, manufactur 
Ey i ‘ind Flowing Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. standing, 
wipment and Housing “Technology ®. : . Pr., junior 
MH 159 or equivalent, PS 204, PS 205, or equivalent, CH 104. 
Application of basic physical principles and the use of testing foxtruments with electricity 
fuel gas equipment. 
History of Costume (5). Lec 5, Pr. elementary art and junior standing. 
Outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from carly ay to the pes day, 


Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses or consent 


of instructor. 
‘The unifying pri ind ideals, wl with man's jaaiee Ker 


‘iples ai are 
environment. (Rovsing, clothing, Gaoay"aad’ with fis nature 38.2 social 
Economics core 


being 
r Ben SE ie, NF 

Tin Fey ish as? snd Fe ss. 

pete sige (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr. junior standing, PS 204, or PS 205, 

Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 

Textile Toning (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Standard testing’ procedures and ning the physical and chemical 
thaacteriis SE eee co Seabee andi‘of the siaiacal methods employed tn dia 
evaluation 
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Description of Courses 


Audio-Visual Education In Home Economics (3). Pr, junior standing, 
Organization and analysis of ustrative and demonstration materials in the major fields 
of Home Economics. 

‘The Consumer and The Market (5), Pr. junior standing and EC 200. 
Consumer problems connected with marketing: type of tetail outlets, credit advertising, 
standardization, labeling, and price policies, 

Flat Pattern Designing (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, junior standing. 8 quarter 
hours in clothing construction. 

Commercial methods of pattern making. Developing a foundation pattern from which to 
design and cut garments, Attention is given to variations from the norm of human body 
measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various age Kroups. 
Comparative Methods of Apparel Production (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., § quarter 
hours of clothing construction and junior standing. 

End-use qualities of apparel in relation to options in methods of production and organi- 
ational procedures, Implications for consumer decisions aud industrial quality control 
and pricing. 

Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 
Advanced ceramic Cechniques emphasizing proficiency in wheel throwing, construction, 
and glazing. Independent study under tutorial guidance. 

Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 

Advanced construction and glaze techniques emphasizing an individual approach, study of 
various. glazes and glaze properties, mixing and firing of glazes formed {rom  baxié 
chemicals. Independent stusly under tutorial guidance, 

‘Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 4, Pr. CA 313 or 343 or 
its equivale 














uting to developments in the current home furnishings industry in design, 
manufacturing cost, and terminology. A project report is required. 

Creative Textile Design (5). Lab. 9, outside work to be arranged 6. Pr, CA 116 
or AT I8I, 

An introduction to yarious techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with 
experience in the execution of these techniques for both fashion and interior textiles. 
Textile Printing (3). Pr. CA 475. 

Various screen printing techniques, such as cut film, block out, paper stencil, photo- 
graphic, etc., applicable to ercial_ production. 

Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., junior 
standing, CH 104, PS 204 or 205, CA 225 or equivalent, 

The physical principles involved in the laundering procemes will be applied to include 
selection, care and proper use of laundering equipment. The reaction of the textile 
articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course fs team taught by a profesor 
in householding equipment and a profesor in clothing and textiler, 

Rug Weaving (2-8). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 385, 

The study and execution of various rug weaving techniques, their history, development, 
use in hand weaving and their application to commercial production. 

Advanced Pattern Weaving (23). Lab, 9, Pr, CA 885. 

Advanced pattern weaving used in hand weaving and applicable to commercial production. 
Independent or Field Study (3-8). 

An individual problems courye eaten: directed readings and/or laboratory or field 
experiences under the direction of a faculty member on some problem of mutual interest. 
Field experiences may include work with families, business or industry. 

The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. junior standing, 5 hours in 
equipment. 

A course that presents home wiring, heating and cooling, the use of water in the home, 


the physical arrangement, and space allocated to their use, To include kitchen, laundry. 
and bathroom planning. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (1-5). 

A. Clothing: B. Textiles; C. Equipment; D, Housing, May be taken more than one quarter 
for a maximum of 10 hours 

Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 
‘The effects of scientific, technological and social developments on the family and the 
Home Economics profession as they have implications for higher education in this discipline. 
Emphasis; current trends in subject matter areas, scope amd program development, adminis- 
tration, and instructional resources, 

Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 

Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in Home Economics. 

Special Problems a) Clothing, b) Textiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (25). 
Pr., consent of instructor. May be taken in more than one area for a total of 
10 hours. 
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632, Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (6). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Pr, CA 
423, BY 401 (statistics) or equivalent. 
4 rare and laboratory course in which problem solying cechniques and methods are 
leveloped 

633, Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pry EC 200, CA 303, GA 823, 
‘The history and development of American housing; economical, Jegal and social aspect 


638. Advanced Housing (3). Lecture Lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 
A cwo-week coune offered in the summer quarter, A leader of some renown in the field 
‘of housing will be secured to lecture and direct laboratory work in space, form, livability, 
and’ other physical aspects of housing. Approved for graduate credit for “Master of 
Science programs. 

652. Clothing and T. \ 
Written material field of Clothing and Textiles with special emphasis on current 
periodicals, pamphlet ul reports of recent research, Required of all candidates for the 
master’s dleyree in Clothing and Textiles, 

653. Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, CA 205. 

A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economies, modern trends 
in manufacture and disribuvion and labor laws and their influence on clothing, 

655. Problems in Home Decoration (5). 

The undergraduate course, CA S19, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines, "Problems. in. valuing choice ‘of materials and. atrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 

657, Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). 
The dhemical relation of detergent, water, bleach, and mechanical action to cotton fibers 
‘cellilone 

658. Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). 
‘The theory of A.S.T.M., A.A-T.C.C,, and other standardized procedures, 

659. Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). 

Textiles as they actually are and an evaluation of the individual properties and characteris: 
lic ee to all fibers, 

Cothing and Behavior (5), Pr, basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and 

consent of the instructor. 

Clothing a a factor in the physical, social and psychological enviornment of man, his 

Fespanse to and use of clothing ax an aspect of individual behavior and culture. 

669, Personality Projection Through Clothing (3). Pr. CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433. 
Paychological processes and theories of personality in relation ta clothing-oriented be~ 
havior, as supported by research. Emph laced upon the interrelationships among 
the seit, the body, and’ clothing at each development stage of the life cycle, 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field, 


























Counselor Education (CED) 


Professor Grant 
Aswociate Professors Meadows, Head, Allen, Donnan, and Fo 
Assistant Professors Beasley, Crouch, Joiner, Michels, Valine, and Werner 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are experi 
ence in teaching or other appropriate fields and employment or professional objectives 
leading to employment in public school counseling, rehabilitation counseling, counselor 
education itd college student personnel work. CED 621, CED 622, or equivalent, is a 
Prerequisite or corequisite to advanced study, 


For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 


421. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Emphasizes understanding guidance relationships in the classroom, Not open to graduate 
students majoring in guidance and counseling. 


Primarily for Graduate Students 

621, Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 
Enables students to develop a ey orgy} framework for viewing the inter-relationship of 
foldance and counseling in terms (1) personal and social factors and (2) their place 
in 4 comprehensive program of student personnel work. 

22. Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5)- 
Counseling process in the rehabilitation setting, Focusing also on the historical develop: 
‘ment, duties, legal background, ethics and the setting. 


631. 


682. 


647. 


648. 


Description of Courses 


Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability I (5). Pr, Permission of Instructor, 

Orientation to medical and adjustment the disabled individual. Saseseseidiae 

and using medical and parar lical pit ‘effectively in the rehabilitation 1 

Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability II (5). Pr, CED 625. 

A continuation of CED 623. Focuses on rehabilitation with the chronically disabled. 

Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr. PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 

india of interest, aptitade, and i hy used in the process of coum with 
lividuals confronted with vorational decisions. Laboratory Practice in test administration, 

interpretation, and reporting. 

Case Management in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or permission 

of instructor, 

A critical analysis of representative rehabilitation cases, and case records, Attention is 

focused on process, diagnosis, and provision of services. 

Problems in Guidance (5). Pr» permission of the instructor, 

Develops competenc pplication of counseling theory and research findings, with 

special emphasis on Zaucational robome 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr, or coreq., CED 621 or CED 622. 

nis alternative t) tical strategies of counsel integrates the concepts of individual 

lysis and the collection and dissemination of educational und occupational information 

ih those of counseling: prepares the student for further study of the theoretical and 

practical aspects of counseling. 

Counseling Theory and Practice I (5). Pr, CED 628, 

A continuation of CED 628. 

Group Dynamic io Counseling (5). Pr, CED 621. 

Studies in contemporary theories and analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research 

in group dynamics as it pertain to counseling, 

Group Procedures in peers Ae Pr,, CED 621, CED 628. 

‘The history, philosophy, and princi 1p counseling and Pe Includes pertinent 

research, and the dynamics of group tion ‘7 counseling setting 


hee and Admlateretion 6 of Guidance ease (5). Pr. or coreq, 



























ative and guidance personnel. “Topics discussed include. principles of adminis; 
trative practice, role of staff in regard to the ne program, organizational paicerns 
for. guidance programs, pomible ways of initiating © guidance program, and means of ‘evalua 


‘Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; pr, PG 415. 

‘Assists teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, understanding and 
skill necessary to obtain records and appraise information abou the pupil as an individual 
and asa member of a group, 

Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr, CED 621. 

Counseling and related activities are considered in’ the scope of pupil personnel activities 
as a developmental process in the elementary school, 

Agency Resources and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). 
Pr., CED 622 or ission of instructor. 

Development and utilization of agency resources of value to the rehabilitation counselor. 
Emphasis is given to placement services and opportunities in working with the disabled. 
Theories of Vocational Development (5), Pr. CED 621 or permission of in- 
structor. 

Designed to analyze theories of vocational development with special emphasis on the 
integration and practical application of the theories in counseling, 

Information Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., CED 621 ot 
CED 622. 

Helps school counselors develop an understanding of the individual appraisal service and 
ity relationship (0 counseli ‘the educational and occupational information service and 
its relationships to counseling. 
Studies in Education (1-3), Pry One quarter of graduate study and consent of 
department head. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

‘A special problem in ey supervisi guidance, or higher education using 
esearch techniques. (Credit iy ED. Sil prior to 1000 excludes credit for this course.) 
Superyisory Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr, AED 670 and 
permission of instructor. 

Procedures and practices specific to the supervision of rehabilitation counselor and counse- 
Jor-related services in rehabilitation agencies. 

Planning and Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Permix 
sion of instructor. 

Trends, in program, development. planning, and evaluation of research and theoretical 
writi in the area. A comprehensive study of research and demonstration projects in 
rehabilitation counseling. 

Seminar in Area of Specialization (15), Pr., Permission of instructor. 


Provides for advanced graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively selected 
concepts and theoretical formulations. 
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Description of Courses 268 


Internship in Area of lization (1-15). Fen ee Permission of the instructor; 

may be repeated for credit not to exceed 15 

Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, ate on-the.job experiences in 
4 xhool, college. or other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by 
regularly scheduled, cgpeatinee diaeuesicns periods, designed to provide positive ‘evaluation 
and analysis of the field experience. 

Counseling Frograms in Higher Edveation (6). Fr CED 621. 

Emphasizes the int of counseling functions within the total student personnel 
Program in higher Bose, legal and ethical aspects of counseling and student personnel 
ork. and communication problems between groups within the institution and community, 

College Student Development; ents Implications For Counseling and Student Per- 

sonnel Work (5). Pr., 1 

Emphasizes the Tei oiacent a characteristics of college students, student culture and 
chvitonment. student movements, research concerning the diversity of college student 
populations and implications for counseling and student personnel programs. 

Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr, FED 661 and permission of 

the instructor. 

‘ment, appraisal, and evaluation of a broad ra: of objectives in counseling and 


¢, Emphasis on criteria. techniques and research procedures necessary to evaluate 
counselor programs, 


Practicum in Area of Specialization. Cre Credit to be arranged. Pr. Permission of 
major professor. No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at 
the Master's level. 


The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with 
emphasis on the application of concepts. principles, and shille acuuired in previous coune 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Field Project, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, 




















Economics and Geography (EC) (GY) 


Carl W. Hale, Head 
Professors eae Chastain, Richardson, Ritland, Kern, 
Kincey, Klontz, and Steele 
Associate Professors Boston, Street, and Main 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Bellante, Bushey, Dorman, Greene, Howard, 
Icenogle, Lacy, Stanaland, tnd Whitten 
Instructors Alban, Dison, Jackson, and Sherling 


Economics (EC) 


Economics I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-economic aspects of the national economy, 
Economics I (5). Pr., EC 200. 
A continuation of economic principles with emphasis upon micro-cconomic aspects of 
the economy. 
Socio-Economic Foundations of Contem, America (3). General elective. 
The social and economic Dice which lead to and help toward an understanding 
Present day American socicty. 

Economics (5). Pr EC 202, junior standing. 
A theoretical and institutional examination of the labor market. including me theories, 
unionism, the economics of collective bargaining, and problems of insecurity. 


Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 





Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange 
and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 

American Industries (5). Pr, EC 200, and junior stand standing, 

Selected industries, emphasizing economic factors growth, organization and 
operation. 


Eabop ‘Legislations (5). Pr. EC 350 or EC 445 and junior standing. 

Analysis of ee eaaeee Saad ‘significance of induitrial relations, wage and hour, 

iad srlecicd socal secasiy hws 

Industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Ans legistation, collective bargainis management cooperation, ana ews 
Conditions beating upen employer employee Featans 


446. 
451, 


452. 


4155. 


456. 


457. 


458. 


459. 


460. 


462. 


464. 


465. 


471. 


485. 


wl. 


Description of Courses 


Business Cycles (5). Pr. EC 202 and junior standing. 

The causation of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed means of control. 
Intermediate Microeconomics (5). Pr. EG 202, junior standing. 

‘The theory of prici under varying market conditions and distribution of income among 
the factors of production, 
Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing, 

An analysis of the rival economic doctrines of Captalism, Sorialism, and Commonism, 
Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr, EC 202 and junior standing. 
Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth and development with consideration 
of appropriate policies for both underdeveloped and advanced economies. 

History of Economic Thought (5). Pr, EC 202, junior standing. 

ae development of economic ideas, principles, and systems of analysis from early times to 
the present. 


Social Control of Industry (5). Pr. EC 202 and junior standing, 

The economic effects of the control of industry sby governmental agencies, Emphasis will 
‘be on the welfare aspects of government regulations. 

Intermediate Macroeconomics (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 

‘The measurement of national output, with income and employment theory, general 
equilibrium theory, and theories of interest, investment, and comumption. 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr, EC 200 and junior standing. 

Economic contributions of the medieval period; mercantilism; Juiserfaire; developments ia 
ugriculture, industry, transportation, trade, and banking. 

Economic History of the United States (5). Pry junior standing. 

Development of the economic institutions, growth of itries, regional’ specilization, 
and relation of government to business enterprise from the Colonial period to the present. 
Regional Economic Development (5). Pr,, EC 202 and junior standing, 
Analytical discussion of the Principles associated with the regional development of & 
national economy. Emphasis is on the problems of lagging regions and on the experience 
of the United States. 
Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH J61 or equivalent, AS 202 or EG 
202 or equivalent, and EC 274 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of Elementary Economic models using Economic Theory and Mathematics with 
certain basic assumptions or axioms. Mathematical tools used in Economic Analysis. 
Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360, 

Intermediate etary theory and policy. Attention given w empirical studies. Subsmantial 
readings From original sources req\ited. 

Economies of Multi-Level Government (5). Pr. EC 202 and junior standing. 


Deals with the needs and resources of atate and local (including special district) govern 
ment Analytes the relationships between the various levels of taxation, bond issues 
and spending ol a. Federal government. 

Public Finance (5). Pr. EC 202, junior standing. 

The problems faced by governmental units in raising and spending funds efficiently are 
discussed from the historical, institutional, and economic points of view, The count 


attempts to relate fiscal policy’ to monetary ‘policy as government seeks to promote. stability 
and growth. 


International Economics (5). Pr, EG 451 and junior standing, or permission of 
instructor. 
‘An examination of the pure theory and monetary aspects of international trade, 
Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, BC 451, and EC 456. 
An introduction to mathematical methods in Economies. Fundamental propositions of 
micro and macro economic theory are derived mathematically, 

GRADUATE COURSES 
National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr, EC 456 and graduate 
standing or consent of the instructor. 
An advanced study of general equilibrium theory with emphasis on the theories of i 
terest, investment, and consumption. 
Value and Distribution (5). Pr EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 
Positive content and limitations of modern theories of value, wages, rents, and profitt. 
Regional and Urban Economics (3). Graduate standing and consent of instructor. 
The economic forces invalved in planning, a dynamic urban region: the principles of aad 


applications for regional economic models; the role of quantitative models of urban 
development in metropolitan policyymaking. (Cros listed as URP 607.) 


Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or permission 
of instructor. 

Includes advanced study of various theories of wage determination and of theories and 
empirica} studies of labor supply and mobility. 

Economic Seminar (1-10), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic problems. 



































Descripition of Courses 265 


654. Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EG 454 or consent of instructor. 
‘The development ‘of economic thought with emphasis upon Classical and Neo-Classical 
authors and their criti, ‘The contributions of each writer ate examined in the economic 
Ronis Loy pie they emerged and their influence on economic thought and national 
policy considered. 

662, Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr:, EC 360 and consent of instructor. 

and achievements. in attain{ng Monetary. objectives at home and abroad, 

given to published research, results, . 

665. Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr, EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. 

Theory and principles of ‘publié finance. At in advanced “Weve! with special emphasis on 
Fiscal policy, 

671. International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 

Advanced foreign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital 

moves 1s, financial institutions. Current problems in international finance. 

Special Problems (1-5). 

Variable content in the economics area. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 


Quantitative Methods (EC) 


274, Business and Economics Statistics 1 (5). Pr, MH 151, MH 161 or equivalent and 
EC 200 or AS 202, 
Frequency distribution and time series bie index numbers: probability; binomial and 
normal distributions; introduction to statistical inference. 

374. Quality Control (3), Pr., EC 274. ives 
Methody ~ fT Y vodity and trol. omic acceptance: 
Pee Mn, Sl hema amma Se tsa coo 

474. Business and Economic Statistics Tt (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274 or 
equivalent, 
Probability di rm incudi he. Poi id distribution; advanced time series 
ce eee ih Sent reton! witha Snr ey 

475. Sentai Methods of Economics and Business (5). Pr. junior standing and 

274. 


Quantitative methods and their applicalin in production and distribution problems of 
business 











aed 








GRADUATE COURSES 
608. Business Research (5). Pr. EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 
The theor id fice of bh thi fh the mail survey, the Interview, study 
ot ‘document aod observavion. The analysis and presentation of research tindings will 
be stressed. 
660. Econometrics (5). Pr, EC 451, EG 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460. 
Appticati oF mathematics and statistical methods (o the problems of economic analysis. 
Econometric models of the economy as a whole and of individual sectors will be considered. 
Business and Economic Statistics II (5). Pr., EC 474, or equivalent. 
Design of experiments; analysis of variance and covariance; fitting of Gompertz and other 
Rrowth curves; selected nonparametric statistical methods, 
675. Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EG 474 or EC 475. ’ 
Application of classical and Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of manage- 
ment problems. 


699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Geography (GY) 


Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors except with consent 
of instructor, 


Man and his work im relation to the Earth asa planet, location, climate, land forms, water 
ies. minerals. soils, biota. 


201, Weather and Climate (5) 
). Pre standing. 
29g, flmates with their economic and social effects 


Economic Geography (5). Pr., GY 102 or sophomore standing. 
40 Distribution and a SAE relations of man’s principal economic activities, 
I. Geo-Potitical Basis of World Powers (5). General elective. Pr. junior standing. 
The interaction between the natural-physical environment and the International activities 


‘of world powers, Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic patterns 
in world affairs 





10g, 





tribution of world 


Description of Courses 


Geography of the Soviet Union (5), General elective. Pr., junior standing, 
‘The physical and human geography of the U. S. S. R. and its role in international affairs. 
Geography of South America (5), Pr., junior standing. 
A regional survey of economic and social’ developments, resources and products. 
Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Human-use regions, resources, social and economic developments will be studied, 
Geography of Europe (5). Pr junior standing, 
The influences of climate, surface features, and natural resources ov the distribution of 
Beans their industries and routes of trade. Consideration will be given to each count 
Within its regional setting and to the relaGonship of Europe to the remainder of the world. 
Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Climate, fia He hy, and natural resources and their influence upon the distribution of 
peoples, their industries and commerce. 
Geography of Africa (5). Pr. junior standing, 
The principal regions of Africa with particular emphasis 
greater economic and international importance. 
Cartography (5). Pr, junior standing or permission of the instructor, 
Techniques of map construction, with attention given to both the drafting and interpreta: 
tion of maps and other graphic presentations, 
Development of Geographic Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or 
consent of instructor. 
‘The development of modern geographic thinking with special attention to the methodology 
employed in the science of geography, 
404, Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr. junior standing. 
Selected elements of physical eography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauns will be 
studied, 
405, Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr,, junior standing. 
‘The influence of physiographic factory in the social, economic and political development 
of people and states. 
407. World Resources and their Utilization (5), Pr., junior standing. 
The world’s principal natural resources are studied primarily from the geographic point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, water supply, power sources, climate, etc.)- 
410. Geography of Alabama (5). Pr. junior standing, 
‘The geographic characteristics of the ‘eae 
420. Urban Geography (5). Pr. junior standing and GY 102 or permission of 
instructor. 
The location, character, and growth of urban centers, with special attention to thelr Interior 
patterns of land use and cultural development. 
460. Geography of Manufacturing (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the 
instructor. 
World manufacturing regions with emphasis om the United States, Location patterns of 
selected industries will be examined from the standpoint of location theory. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


650. Geoarephy Seminar (5). Pr. graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of problems in geography. 
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Educational Media (EM) 


Assistant Professor Hug, Head 
Associate Professors Dawson and Miller 
Assistant Professors Beilke, Klontz, and Sheppard 
Instructors Anthony, Cobb, Nemsik, ‘Nist, and Wright 


The instructional program of the Department of Educational Media it cludes: 
(\) courses leading to certification as a school librarian, (2) courses leading to 
certification as a media specialist, and (3) electives for students majoring oF 
minoring in other areas. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

400. Learning Resources (4). Pr., junior standing. 
Identifying and builitng criteria for the selection of media; attention to unique contriby- 
tions of particular media; produ, ‘of learning materials, 

410. Media for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 
Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of thelt 
relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary school 
children, Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials. 

415. Media for Young Adults (4). Pr. junior standing. 
‘Study and evaluation of books and other media in relation to the interests, needs, and 
abilitiey of young adults, 











490, 


440. 


450, 


470, 


1%. 


651. 


654. 


798, 


Deseription of Courses 267 


Reference Materials and Services. (4). 

St and evaluation of basic reference sources for learning resources centers. Elementary 
wh methods of locating information and the role of various types of reference books 
a4 resource material in curricular unis are considered, 

Organization and Administration of Media Centers (4), Pr., junior standing, 
EM 400, 

Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in media 
centers. Administering the. budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of 
materials for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and 
inst ion in the use of media are considered, 

Classification and Cataloging of Media (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400, 410, or 
415, 480, and 440, 

Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materi 
finite weeoklings Tad? commutes remurcen Stbe vertical ties the Dewey deciaa 
syste of elsnitication, Win and Library of Congress printed cards, and wubject besdings 
are studied, 

Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (4). Pr., junior standing, 

The organization of mediated instruction into learni vems designs utilizing feedback 
control and modification. Includes implications for instructional strategies, formed to 
function “in the continuous progress school with special emphasit-on the media center. 
Practicum in Media Services (1-10) (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours). Pr., junior standing, EM 450, 

Provides students with supervised experience in various work  s¢U with emphasis on 
the application of concepts, principles, and skill» acquired in previous course works 




















GRADUATE COURSES 


Technology in Education (4). Pr. EM 400 or its equivalent, or consent of 
department head. 

‘Theory, problems, procedures, and standards in the utilization of technology. 

Modes of Mediated Instruction (4), Pry EM 600, 

Development and integration of media into learning prescriptions Emphasis is on the 
assigning of media in a total systems approach to curriculum: building. 


ciples of Media Services (4), Pr, EM. 600, 

Wlace and function of media services. In the American educational system. Historical 
development learning resources cet ; media services to teachers and pupils as an 
integral part of the oe prograt ndards and administrative policies are included, 
Problems in the administration of Media Services (4). Pr EM 600. 

Current problems relating to an effective program of media services. 

Media Seryices in the School and Community (4). Pry EM 600. 

Community relations; historical background, current. trends;” problems and programs ol 
service; relation to public and rural library extension service; selection of materials on 
the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits 

Studies In Education (1-8). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

Special problems as they relate to, instructional design media, and/or media service. 
Seminar in Educational Media (I-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
10 hours. Pr, permission of department head. . 

Special problems. formulated around students area of specialization designed to engage 
students in an intensive study and analy ‘of problems identified, 
Research in Educational Media (5). Pr, 36 hours in Med 
education, 

Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual's research needs, 
Evaluation of Media Programs (2-5), Pr, permission of department head. 
‘An intensive study of factors contributing to effective organizational configurations, 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Field Project. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter, 
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Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors C, Carroll, Head, Graf, Haeussermann, Holmes, 
Honnell, Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 
Associate Professors Bames, Feaster, Hickman, Nichols, Rogers, and Slagh 
Assistant Professors Albritton, Boland, B, Carroll, Irwin, James, 
Miller, and Nagle 
Instructors Amoss, and Carter 





201. 


262. 
273. 
322. 
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325. 


326. 


327. 


361. 


372. 
373. 
38h. 


393. 


397. 


412. 
413. 


424. 


Description of Courses 


Introduction to Electrical Engineering (3). Pr. sophomore standing. 

The electrical engineer and his contributions to society; the digital computer an an Elee 
trical Engineering tool; programming solutions to typical Electrical Engincering problems. 
Cirenits (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 

The first of three courses in electrical sciences; emphasis on circuit analysis. 
Electronic Devices (3). Pr., EE 262. 

‘The second of three courses in electrical sciences: emphasis on electronics, 
Combinational Logic Circuits (3), Pr., junior standing, or consent of instructor, 
Boolean algebra and special forms of Boulean expressions; logic, logic elements, and logical 
design; number systems, introduction to codes and computer elements, 

Sequential Machines (3). Pr., EE 322. 

Models of sequential systems; completely and incompletely specified sequential circuits; 
Mealy-Moore transformation; introduction to asychronous machines, 

Logic and Computing Systems Laboratory (1). Pr EE 322 or concurrently. — 
Students perform experiments on digital logic emulators which illustrare combinational logit 
design, coanters. adders, shift registers, and other basic logic units. 

Fault-Detection in Logic Circuits (3), Pr, EE 322. 

Fault testing in combinational circuits, stuck-at-one and stuck-at-zero faults, derivation of 
fault. test scquences, implications in logic design. 

Error Detecting and Correcting Codes (3). Pr., EE 322, MH 266. 

Parity checks, Hamming codes, polynomial codes and codes which detect bursts, applica 
tions to digital systems. 

StateSpace System Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362, MH 266, 

State-space analysis of linear physical systems including digital computer solution of system 
equations. 

Network Analysis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 262, _ 
Te ical ries of orks; the si = ye elen Hi hasor and 
fioguesty damnstas taagnedicnlyconpied ituice envuece areca tae tenance 
Linear Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 361. 

Fourier series; Fourier transforms; Laplace transforms, stability; analogous systems, 
Electronics I (4). Pr., EE 273, EE 361, 

Semiconductors; electronic devices; equivalent circuits of active devices. 

Electronics 11 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 372, EE 362. 

Amplifiers. oscillators; modulati feedback. 

Electromagnetic Devices (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 273. 

‘The third of three courses in electrical sciences; emphasis on electromechanics; laboratory 
experimentation inclides Instrumentation, circuits, electronics and electromechanics. 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 381, EE 362. 
Matrix algebra; linear transformations; symmetrical components; the generalized machines 
direct’ current machines; induction machines; synchronous machines; systems of inter~ 
connected machines. 

Electromagnetics I (8). Pr., PS 222. 

‘Scalar and vector fields; the electrostatic field; the magnetostatic field: Maxwell's equations: 
boundary conditions. 

Electromagnetics II (4). Pr, EE 391. 

Energy and power relations for the electromaguetic field; time varying fields; plane waves: 
theory and application of guided waves. 

Electromagnetics HI (4). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 392, 

Continuation of guided waves; introduction to radiating systems; coordinated laboratory 
demonstrations and experiments, 

Introduction to Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., MH 265, or consent of 
instructor. 

Acoustical terminology and units; acoustic wave equation; propagation of id i 
Paychoacoustics; microphones and loudspeakers: bane sound” meanirements, and" a04iyai 
Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr, EE 393, PS 320. 

Studies of the electrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductor. 
Physical Electronics (3). Pr., EE 412. 

Physical principles of ¢lectrical and electronic devices. 

Digital Computer Architecture (3), Pr., EE 322. 

Sequence generators, counters, arithmetic units, memory systems, interfaces and 1/0 devices, 
machine instructions and system operation. 

Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 422. 

Digital computers currently in use, minicompurers, future generation computers, system 
designs for science and business, micro-miniturization. 

Computer Organization (3). Pr, EE 322, 

Assemblers, program library, principles of programming, mulliprogramming and time- 
sharing, operating systems, introduction to compilers. 

















426, 


427, 


446. 


452, 
454. 
155. 


AGA. 


471. 
473. 
14, 


483. 
485, 


486, 


190, 
494, 


612. 
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Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering I (8). Pr, MH 266, TE 205. 

Time. domgin. analysis of deterministic systems, digital computer representation ‘of anal 

systems, difference equations, applications of numerical integration, computational meth 
 prexeuing random dat. 

Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering IT (8). Pr., EE 426. 

Computer ulation of problems from all phases of the Electrical Engineering curriculum. 

Students required to solve these problems using a general purpose computer. 

Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Pr, EE 273 and junior standing. 

Computer programmil including time and amplitude scaling; computer solution of linear, 

non-linear, and partial differential equations: simulation of various types of physical systems. 

Automatic Feedback Control Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 Pr, EE 362. 

Transfer fonctions; root locus plots; Nyquist and Bode diagrams; compensation. 


Introduction to Modern Control Theory (3). Pr,, EE 452. 

Describing functions; phase plane; sampled-data systems; state space. 

Automatic Control Instrumentation (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr, EE 452, 

Sensors and transducers; modulators and demodulators for a-c control systems; power 
amplifiers: corrective networks; prime movers. 

Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 
Introduction to the synthesis of pastive networks, with emphasis oa driving point functions 
Advanced Circuit Analysis (8). Pr. EE 362 and junior standing. 

Matrix analysis of circuits; network parameters; three’ and tour terminal, networks; special 
Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 373. 

Topics in communication and electronic systems. 

Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 471 and junior standing. 

Theoretical topics in modern communication systems. 

sole State Electronics (8). Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr, EE 373, EE 391, and junior 
standing. 

Applied solid-state physics: selected topics in advanced solid-state devices and circuits; 
Integrated circuits, 

Energy Conversion and Distribution (3), Pr. EE 383 and junior standing. 
Further practical aspects of energy coaversion and distribution. 

Power Systems Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 383. 

Fundamentals of power systems; topics in modern power syxiems engineering; economic 
factory in power systems; we of the digital computer in power systems design and. analysis. 
Direct Energy Conyersion (3), Pr. EE 383, EE 392, ME 301. 

Pundamentals; batteries and fuel cells; thermoelectric devices; thermionic devices; photo- 
voltaic devicey; magnetohydrodynamic power generation. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 393 and junior standing. 

Principles of wave propagation jn communication systems; study of propagation modes; 
introduction to interaction of electromagnetic waves and plasmas. 

Microwayes (3). Pr., EE 392 and junior standing. 

Analysis of distributed systems including waveguides and transmission tines; generation and 
detection of microwave energy; coordinated laboratory experiments and demonstrations 
Antennas (3), Pr,, EE 393 and junior standing. 

Avalysis of radiating systems, to include individual radiators and antenna arrays; impedances 
in radiating system design; antenna performance measurement techniques; coordinated 
laboratory experiments and demonstrations. 














GRADUATE COURSES 
Linear Analysis I (5). 
Methods: of analysis, the exponential forcing function, Fourier series, Fourier transform, 
Laplace transform, and superposition integrals. Complex variables and’ contour integration, 
Linear Analysis II (5). Pr, EE 601. 
Generalized four terminal networks; network parameters, equivalent cireuits, and intercon- 
nection of networks. Signal-flow diagrams, stability and’ transients on transmission lines. 
Active Circuits (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
‘The analysis of active-device circuits: negative-resistance cireuite and devices, amplifiers. 
oxcillators, modulators, and demodulators, 
Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr, EE 601. 
Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions: problems 
of design, protection, relaying, and metering; varioux types of instabilities; application of 
digital computers to problems in power transmission. 
Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr, EE 601. 
Dynamic equations of motion of electromechanical quien: the generalized rotating electro: 
‘mechanical energy converter; dynamics of systems; nm symmetrical machine. 
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Description of Courses 


Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Pr, EE 601. 

Analysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications to pulse 
systems and laboratory work suited to the individual mudent’s needs. 

Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Applications of probability, random variables, and stochastic processes in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

Switching Theory (5). Pr, graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
Number systems, ean Algebra, combinational logic, minimization and decomposition 
of switching functions, NAND and NOR synthesis, bilateral networks, introduction 
threshold logic, fauit-detection and numerical methods in combinatorics. 
Finite State Machines (3). Pr, EE 621, 

Synchronous sequential circuits and iterative networks, finite-state modeling, state eq 
and machine minimization, incompletely specified machines, synchronous sequential 
linear s¢q) eth Inachines. 


Coding Theory (3). Pr. EE. 621. 

Error detection and correction, linear codes, cyclic codes, BCH codes, coding bounds, shift 
register sequences, and coding aystems, 

Threshold Logic (3). Pr, EE 621, 

‘The threstolt elemeni, capabilities and limitations of threshold logic, synthesis of threshold 
Reta identification and realization of threshold {unctions, applications of Uireshold 
ionic. 

Fault Detection in Combinational Logic Circuits (8). Pr. EE 621. 

Fault tests for combinational circuits with and without fan-out, test derivation technigu 
Se for redundant circuits, test length bounds, implications in designing 
circuits. 

Digital Computer Architecture I (8). Pr., EE 621. 

Servctures for the central digital computer are studied, arithmetic units, machine language 
decoders, data bus devices, memory organization, introduction to parallel processor, this 
course is hardware oriented. 

Digital Computer Architecture I (3). Pr, EE 626. 

Development of software systems, operating systems, interpreters, assembler, and other 
translators, monitors, data file Organization and management, ‘roduction to compilers, 
this course emphasizes the impact of software on hardware design. 

Digital Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA), Pr., EE 621 or equivalent. 
Selected students design and breadboard a simple stored-program computer, the on 
includes hardware implementations of CPU, memory, I/O, and contro! unit; an amembly 
language and translator to machine code is also completed. 

Digital Computer Peripherals (3). Pr., EE 621. 

Introduction to digital computer ancillary juipment to include core memory, disk and 
drum storage, magnetic tape transports. anal ie ccodltrsh and digital-to-analog converters, 
paper tape devices, tcletypewriters, card readers, and line printers, 

Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 621. 

Present and next generation se food computers; minicomputers, multiprocessors, business 
and scientific oriented models; diverse uses of digital computers today, future trends and 
applications for digital computers. 

Multiprocessing Systems (3). Pr EE 626. 

Configurations, memory allocation and protection, multiprogramming, processor control, 
simulation, task scheduling and system applications, 

Fault-Tolerant Computing (3). Pr., EE 625. 

Architecture and design of fault-olerant computer systems using protective redundancy for 
fault masking and automatic repair; fault location and diagnosis; hardware and software 
techniques for the recovery from errors; estimation of the reliability, availability, and retated 
parameters of fault-tolerant systems, 

Computer Software Development (3). Pr., EE 627. 

Programming systems and languages, interactive systems, philosophy of operating systems, 
Bion program interfaces, problems in data management, software maintenance 4) 
Teliability. 

‘Theory of Compilers (3). Pr, EE 627. 

Formal properties of grammars, | synta: analysis, loxical a is, analytical modeling. 
macro generators, code selection, hard-wired compilers, and extensible languages are typictl 
topics studied, 

Advanced Sequential Systems (3). Pr. EE 622. 

Autonomous and quiescent linear sequential circuits, cycle sets, synthesis, and applications. 
Pattern Recognition (3). Pr. EE 621. 

Correlation methods, discriminant analy maximum likelihood decisions, minimax tech« 
niques, perception-like algorithms, feature extractions, preprocessing, clustering and non 
supervised learning. 

Digital Filter Theory (3). Pr, EE 682. 

Digital file transfer function synthesis, digital equivalents for anak filters, optimal 
digital filters, non-linear filtering, the effects of signal amplitude quantization. 








valence 
elroulte, 
































Description of Courses 2 


G48. Digital Filtering Applications (8). Pr., EE 647, 
Mechanization of digital filters by hybrid methods, digital computers, and LSI; timey 
sharing and range-switching to improve filter performance; applications in control systems, 
speech processing, radar tracking. and spectral analysis and synthesis, 

650-12. Electromagnetic Theory and Applications EI-TH (5-5-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor. 

‘A three-course sequence for students specializing in electromagnetics. 

653. Antennas (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Advanced treatment of radiating systems. 

654, Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. EE 601. 

General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, multi- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and  fead-out 
devices; techniques of computer operation. 

655. Hybrid Computation (3). Pr., graduate standing. 

Advantages and disadvantages of analog and digital computers and techniques for combin- 
tug both for more. efficient problem solution, time-scaling, interface eavipment, signal 
sampling. interpretation of results. 

656. Network Synthesis I (5). Pr EE 601. ee re = 
‘Two-terminal works; . realizability, and princip! synthesis. Con- 
qentiseal aad modes Elles spake 

657, Network Synthesis II (5). Pr, EE 656, 

Four-terminal passive networks; properties, realizability and principles of synthesis. 
Potential analogy and ‘approximation’ problems 

658, Advanced Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr,, consent of instructor. 

Acoustic waye equation and propagation of sound waves; acoustical transducers; instru~ 
‘room acoustics; psychoacoustics; special topics in noise control. 











mentation; 

660, Quantum and Parametric Electronics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Atomic phenomena, quantum theory. kinetic theory and statistical mechanics; applications 
to electronic devices and systems. 

670-1, Information Theory EI (5-5). Pr, EE 601. 


Probability; a thastic processes. Analysis of channel models and 
rots of coding theorems, corattucion of erfor-correcing. coder, MaGHtcal propertia of 


Information sourtes 

675-6, Communication Theory LII (5-5). Pr EE 670. 
Signal detection and selection; modulation and coding; demodulation and decoding; con- 
temporary topics in communication theory. 

680, Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 

6812.3. Automatic Control Theory FILMI (53-3). Pr.. consent of instructor. 
Advanced analysis and design of contro} systems, including modern and classical control 
theory as applied to linear, nonlinear, continuous, and discrete systems. 

690. Seminar, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

691-23. Advanced Automatic Control Theory FILII (3-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
‘Optimal control theory for deterministic and non-deterministic systems; optimal Hnear filter 
theory; modern stability theory. 

699, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Professors Coss, Head, Ellisor, and Newell 
Associate Professors Cadenhead, Roughton, and Sartin 
Assistant Professors Allen, Causey, English, Jensen, Justice, Noland, 
Wilmoth, and Wright 
Instructors Adams, Johnson, Polmatier, and Willard 


Each of these courses, 102, 103. 104, $01, 302, 303, 401, 402, and 408, applies to 
the following areas of the school program: (A) Early Childhood Education, (B) Ele- 
Mentary Education, (C) Special Education-Mental Retardation, (D) Special Educa 
tion-Behavior Disturbance. 


Orientation 
102, Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 
Understand teacher education and Leaching as # profession. 


272 Description of Courses 


103, Orientation for Freshmen (1). 
Helps freshman in planning their professional careers. 
104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Reauited of all students completing the ‘Teacher Education Program. Orientat\ 
total Laboratory Experiences Program in the School of Education with  specitic 
to the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Fickl Experience Program. 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students. 


310, Reading Improvement (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 
Developmental reading for students who wish to improve their reading skills. Each stu- 
dent's present degree of reading efficiency is diagnosed and a program structured to his 
individual needs is planned and conducted. 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate 
301. Curriculum 1; Reading and Other Language Arts; Music and Related Arts (10). 
Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Pr., junior standing, coreq., FED 214. 


Skills, techniques, and materials in the language arts curriculum, and the musical and 
rhythmic activity program in the content of laboratory experiences with children. 

$02. Curriculum 4; Reading and Other Language Arts (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., junior 
standing. 
For students who have completed the creative expression portion of this course at another 
institution. 

308. Curriculum 1; Music and Related Arts (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing. 


Yor students who have completed the language arts portion of this course at another 
institution, 


420, Curriculum for Early Childhood Education (10), Lec, 8, Lab. 6. Pr. junior 
standing, coreq., FED 214. 
Communication arts appropriate for children ages four through eight. Laboratory activities, 
to be coordinated by the Departmem of Elementary Education and Family and Child 
Development, will include observation and partic th children in the University 
Child Study Center, Head Start programs, and public schools 

396, Music for the Elementary Teacher (3), Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
head, 
Elective course for Elementary Education Majors who need additional instruction in music 

401, Curriculum M1; Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6 
Pr., junior standing, coreq., FED 320, 
Developing understandings, skills, and attitudes jn the elementary mathematics and science 
(natural and social) ew alum with emphasis on laboratory experiences and the use and 
construction of learning materjals. 

402, Curriculum 1; Mathematics and Natural Science (6), Lec. 5, Lab, 4. Pr., junior 
standing. 
For those students who have completed the wocial science portion of this course at another 
institution. 

403. Curriculum I: Social Science (4), Lec. 8, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 
For those students who have completed the mathematics and science portion of this cours 
aC another institutton. 

420, Curriculum for Early Childhood Education II (10), Lec. 8, Lab, 6. Pr, EED 
320, coreq FED 320, 
Social and natural science experiences in the environment of children ages four through 
eight, Laboratory activities, to be coordinated by the Departments of Elementary Education, 
and Family and Child Development, will include observation and participation with chil- 
dren in the University Child Study Genter, Head Start programs, and public schools. 

425, Professional Internship in Elementary School (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education prior to Internship, appropriate professional courses. 

tary 


to. the 
anention 























(A) Early Childhood Education (B) Element lucation, 
(For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education Section.) 

450. Analysis of ‘Elementary Instructional Strategies (8). Pr., Professional Internship 
Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization for instruction, including the analysis 
of previous and current laboratory experiences in education. Attention given to imple 
mentation of system's approach in student's area of specialization. 

455. Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs (8), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr, EED 
420 and Professional Internship. 
Curriculum and organization of early childhood programs are evaluated. Previous and cur- 
rent laboratory experiences are related to current trends in early childhood education. 
Laboratory activities will be coordinated by the faculties in the Departments of Elementary 
Education, and Family and Child Development. 
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459. Independent Study (1.10). Designed to enable students (o pursue topics of special 
interest in depth in Elementary Education, May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed 10 hours. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
61. Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and teaching experience or consent of ent head. 
Principles of reading instruction within the seth of the areas of child development, 
ing theories, individual differences, the role reading in the total school and com 
munity environment, and examination of current reading materials. 
474, Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., 
junior standing and teaching experience or consent of t bead. 
‘of pro! in grades 0 
ox Ponctc ‘Ned ausck ail’ coperchensons seeabSiary belting oe 
plementary materials in the ing program, 
in the Elementary School (5). Pr. junior standing. 
¢ the individual teacher a deeper insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of 
Appropriate materials, adapted to social and musical interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated, 
497, Orton of Elementary School Music (3). Pr, junior standing and EED 303 
or 428, 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school, 
yes Graduate " 
. The Early Childhood Education Program (8-10). Pr., Bachelor’s degree. 
Curiautust teaching learning process, materials, and facilities appropriate for young children 
Will be studied in a laboratory environment. 
621. Current Trends in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr, EED 620 or Bachelor's 
degree in Early Childhood Education, 
An investigation %e developments, issues, and trends in early childhood education curriculum. 
22. Seminar in Early Childhood Education (8-10). Pr. EED 621, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 
Saptemiporary problems in early childhood education. Intensive study in areas of interest 
and need. 
623. Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours, 
Integration of theory and practice which enables the student to test within the school 
environment appropriate teaching-learning programs. 
824. Research in Early Childhood Education (5), Pr, EED 621. 
Review, analysis, and interpretation of research in areas of early childhood education, 
OAL, Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr, EED 461 or consent of department 
ea 















Administration, scoring and interpretation of specitic reading tests to determine, causes, of 
Feading dis a ee uation ies for ular and remedial 
Sinrotan, "Serttning tease Conianing faci Wo reading ‘Gaablisy. Analysis” abd 


iy 
implication for correction of reading difficulties. 
Remedial Procedures in Reading (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pry EED 641 or consent 
yelper a hniques, for, correcting deficiencies and practice in 
Pp Hi indi 
Continuing ‘evaluation of vexdiog di(ficuliion. Use of equipment and material with children 
having reading problems. cat 
6, Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repea 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 
A rewarch pr tation with the professor who will supervise 
ic. "The problem stowd ccutisens to the rowan of the student. TCredit in ED G31 prior 
10 1960 excludes credit in this course.) 


549, The Elementary Sch 1 Program (5), 
Major contenu’ eevee teaching panies in the modern elementary school. Attention 
siven (o implications of research. and theory for the total elementary #choo! program. 

S90. Seminar in Elementary Education. 10 hours. May be repeated for credit not 

exceed 10 hi 
Critical analysis and epee in elementary education with emphasis on tmproving the 
instructional program. An opportunity to do intensive study on selected topics. 
Se. Pirected Individual Study in, Reading Diagoosis and Reading Remediation (), 
oy 642 or consent of head. 
Clinical lems in reading and related areas. Also clinical 
bs, (abetens in the temedaton of eeaing problems x 
+ Individualizing Instruction in Elementary Schools (5). - 
Analysis of programs for vTosivideslisiog oration, Emphasis will be on design, implemen- 
tation, and management. 





642, 


24 Description of Gourses 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the 
Elementary School Program 


sengetch OF these courses 061, 08%, 655.and BH applics ro. the\ following areas of the 
elementary school program: (G) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, a 
(L) Social Science. bes , io) 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5), Pr, 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional educi- 
tion, 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 


652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of ap- 


ropriate subject matter and 86 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 


improvement 

653, Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours and professional education. 
Program, organization, and development of and supplementary materials for guidis 
teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement of curriculum a 


teaching practices. 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr, 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization, 

659-660, Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). 

Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experience with emphasis on the ap- 
plication of concept, principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Thesis 
699. Thesis Research, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more 


than one quarter. 
For advanced courses (n curriculum, higher education, and special edacation, sce TED. 


English (EH) 


Professors Patrick, Head, WS. Allen, Amacher, Benson, Breyer, 
NA. Brittin, Burnett, Current-Garcia, Haines, M. Jones, 
Littleton, Nist, Woodall, and Wright 
Associate Professors Butler, Hudson, McLeod, and Rose 
Assistant Professors R. Brittin, Hitchcock, K. Jacobs, 
Logue, Melzer, Mowat, Patterson, and Stroud 
Instructors J. W, Allen, Brown, DeLeeuw, Gwin, Hug, Jeffrey, 
Kyper, Lehmann, Martin, Solomon, J, P. Waters, M. Waters, 
and Weissinger 
Teaching Associate Andersen 


_ The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and 
Sciences are stated on page 14 and for the English major enrolled in the School of 
Education, on page 99. 
English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is @ 
prerequisite for all other courses in English. 
101-102-103. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for 
EH 103. All quarters. 
‘The essentials of composition and rhetoric. Reading of selected fiction, poems, and plays. 
105-106. Honors Freshman English (33). EH 105 pr. for EH 106, All quarters. 
Reading and is spon for superior students. Students earning a C or better final grade 
in both courses will receive 9 hours of credit. The student falling under a C grade changes 
to the regular ha ime a en completes a total of three courses. (Departmental 
approval required for admission to this sequence.) 
141. Medical Vocabulary (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Prefixes, suffixes, and the more common root words of medical terminology. 
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258-254-255. Survey of English Literature (33-3). EH 253 pr. for 254; BH 253-254 


pr. for EH 255. All quarters. 
English literature from Beowulf to the present. 


260-261-262. Survey of Literature of Western World (8-3-3). Credit in this sequence 


301, 


precludes credit in EH 253-254-255, 

Mister works from Homer to Faulkner: 260, Clamic and Medieval; 261, Renaissance and 

Eighteenth Century; 262, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 

Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 

The writing and criticizing of short stories. But the st at may be permitted to write 

poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature 

Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 

A continuation of English 301. 

oi Writing (3). All quarters. Not open to students with credit in 
H 345, 

Report writing for engineers. 

Word Study (3). General elective, Fall, Spring. 

The tory of English words and their meanings with the object of improving the su- 

dent's command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 

development of human thought. 

The European Novel (5). Spring. 

The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 

An Introduction to Drama (8). General elective. Winter. 

Reproentative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 

as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered. 

The Short Story (5). Winter. 

The development of the short story in Ameria and Europe from the early nineteenth 

century to the present. 

Medieval English Literature (5). 

‘This course concentrates on La Morte d’drihur, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Pearl, 

Piers Plowman, the Owl and the Nightingale, medieval drama. Glowed texts in the original 

lialects are used. Excludes Chaucer. 








The Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 108. 
Readis in writers. ‘The texts studied are choven with 
ponicuar tention te theis subsequent influence upon English and American literature. 
Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Not to English majors 
or minors. Credit in the course precludes credit in English 304. 

Practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for students in 


business, 

Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays (3), General elective. Fall. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-452. 

Some of Shakespeare's masterpieces, 

Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 

American sod Bria phe from Lawrence to Faulkoer, 

Contemporary Drama (5). 7 

Continental, British, and American dramatics from Ibsen to the present day, 

Survey of American Literature (5). Fall, Spring. 

American literature from the beginning to 1860. 

Survey of American Literature (5). Winter. 

American literature from 1860 to the present. 

Continental Fiction (3). General elective, Winter. 

Representatives European short stories and novels. 

History of English Drama (5). Winter. 

English drama from the medieval period (o 1900, 

Eighteenth Cen Literature (5). Winter. 

Poetry and prose from Dryden through Shenslone. 

Southern Literature (3). General elective, Spring. 

The American Novel (5), Fall. ; 

‘The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900, 

Aah iret hed anita ge Toe seg uk weil Sei. 62 religion, 
pa wallical thesey. ae SO eon in, such major writers a» Swift, Voltaire, Rant, 
and ing, Locke, Pi and Franklin, 

Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 

MTve jeactee and theory eed aricng: the command of language for the clear and 
forceful communication of ideas, 

Introduction to Linguistics (5). Winter. 

The phonological, ‘arthslogil qa ‘syntactical systema of late modern English. 
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401. English Syntax (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing, 
A, Hletailed survey of the underlying structure of English sentences, with some consideration 
of the historical development of those structures. 
405. Chaucer (5). Not open to graduate students. Winter. 
‘The major works of Chaucer in Middle English 
410. European Literature (5). Winter. Pr. junior standing. 
‘The principal European literary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the present, 
with emphasis on the literature of Haly, France, and Germany. 
425. Comedy and Satire (5). Pr., junior standing. 
‘The theory and appreciation of two closely interrelated literary genres, based on the reading 
of representative examples from the literature of the Western World. 
430. ‘The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr. junior standing, EH 801-802, consent of instructor. 
Winter. 








The writing of fiction 
441. History of the English Lan, (8). Spring, Pr, junior standing. 
The earpaokigieal pram the English pene. F ! =e 


450. Contemporary Poctry (5). Winter, Pr., junior standing, 
‘The chiet modern poets of England and America, 

451-452. Shakespeare (5-5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., junior standing. Credit for cither 
or both these courses excludes credit for EH 350, 
The first quarter deals with the plays written hefore 1600, emphasizing comedies; the sec 
ond, with the plays written alter 1600, stressing tragedies. 

456. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats, 

457, Victorian Literature (5), Winter. Pr, junior standing, 
The major poets and nonfiction writers from 1810 to 1890. 

459. Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5), Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
The nondramatic literature of the Tutor Period. 

463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Poetry and prose from Jobnoo through Blake. 

481-482. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
‘The first quarter: Development of fiction from the Greek Romances down through the 
Renaissance and then concentrates on the great English novelists of the eighteenth century. 
The second quarter: The English novel from Jane Austen to Thomas Hardy. 

491. American Poetry (5), Fall, alternate years, Pr., junior standing. 
Major American poets from the Colonial period to 1920, 

492. American Drama (5), Fall, alternate years. Pr,, junior standing. 
‘American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth century, with 
emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 

495, Southern Literature (5), Spring. Pr. junior standing. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 365, 
‘The poetry, fiction, and nonfiction prose writings in the South from Revolutionary Gmet 
to the present, with major emphasis centering an Southern regional attitudes and trends. 

498-499. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 over 
all average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and 
the consent of the English Department, 
Individual. reading program in a specific period or phase of Iiterature or language, a 
determined by the instructor and student. An honors esay and « written examination will 
be required. 

















GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction (o Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter, 
611-612, Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only. 


614, The Theory of Prose Fiction (5), Spring. 
Methods and techniques of prove fiction, particularly ax they developed daring the late 
iinevecnth and carly iwentieth conturles: “Tike course will focus om the close study 
selected novels and eriticiam, 


616-617. Studies in the American Language (55). Summers only. 

620. The English Language I: Old English (6). Fall. 

621, The English Language II: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter. 
Pr, EH 620. 

628, Beowulf (5). Winter. Pr, EH 620, 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 
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627, Linguistics I; Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer, 

uistics I: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter, 

wuistics IL: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5), Fall. 

632, Spenser (5). Spring 1974. Alternates in Spring with 636, 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 
634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5), Winter. 

635, Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring, 

636, Milton (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

40. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

G4l. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5), Winter, 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653, Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654, Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5), Spring. 

660, Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

661, Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5), Fall. 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5), Spring, 


671, Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 673. 


672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 


673. Studies in the Literature of the South (6). Alternates in Summers and Winters 
with 671. 

680, ‘The History of Literary Criticism (5), Alternates in Summers and Winters with 
681. 








681. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in 
Summers and Winters with 680. 


684.685. Directed Individual Study (5-5). 
699. Research and Thesis. 
799. Research and Dissertation. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professors Compton and Hodson 

Associate Professor M, Layfield 
Assistant Professors Touliatos, Head, Qurrent-Gai 
Instructors Porter and Williams 


Hinton, and Horn 





107, Prenatal and Infant Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. _ 
Fpineiples ‘of growth and development of children from conception through second year o 
je. 





0, Contemporary Home Economics (1). 
Philosophy and new directions of Home Economics. 
157. Family and Human Development (8). 
Price of human development as it Orected by the family and a study of the family 
as it affects and is affected by the culture. 
208. Physical Health in Early Childhood (2). 
Early childhood diseases and their effects Le aetlia development, the family, and society, 
267. Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, PG 211, SY 201, 


The mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children. with em: 
Dhasis on thePestiy years ‘Students observe children inthe child study laboratories. 
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287, The Child in a Culturally Disadvantaged Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Conditions in society. disadvantageous to growth and development of children, 
304. Dynamics of Marriage (8). 
Male and Jaergse. roles in mate choice, marriage. adjustment, parenthood and marriage 
problems. Open to men and women. 
808, Mental Health in Early Childhood (8). 
understanding emotions and means of coping with them to safeguard mental 
Health of adivisiuaks sa and society. Laboratory experiences where = 
810. Techniques of Interviewing (2). Pr., a of 
fee and techniques of interviewing and establishing a nelniag relationship with 
individuals and groups. 


$17. Adolescent and the Family (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 107, 267 or consent of 
instructor, 


Growth and development of the adolescent in relation to formative influences, problem 
areas, and implications 
323. Kiwis of Home Management (3), Pr., junior 
mt of human and senhuman resources for the ‘maximum development of the 
ita ual and the family. 
333. ean Oriented Legislation (5). Pr., junior 
(Chronslogy of consumer exltetion Inthe Unlied ‘ates’ upto the prescot: Exarainaton 
and evaluation of eee agencies involved a consumer protection, ‘Treatment 
consumer rights by t 
337. Family Relationships (5), Pr., junior standing. 
Interpersonal relationships among family members, With attention to human development, 
training and guidance of children. 
377. eg nlp Family Life (3). 
1 of cultural variations upon the structure and function of the family. 
409. Independent Studies. Credit to be arranged (13). Pr., consent of department 
head. May be taken only one 
Individual course of study to be designed by profesor in response to special non-recurring: 
academic need of student. 
417, Guidance of Children (8). Lec. 3. Pr., FCD 267, and junior standing. 
avionenasl factors affecting the development of children inthe home and community. 
Emphasis js given to principles, and methods of guidance. “Students participate in the 
guidance of the children in both the nursery schoot and kindergarten. 
4I7L. Guidance of Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6, Laboratory work in guidance 
of children. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken concurrently with the cor 
responding lecture course. 
487. Learning Experiences for Young Children (3). Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Methods of promoting cognitive development of children. 
4S37L. Learning Experiences for Young Children Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. 
Laboratory work in the child study center. Hours to be arranged. Must be taken con> 
currently with corresponding lecture course. 
441. Family Financial Management (5). Pr., junior standing, CA 453 or equivalent. 
Budgeting and Consumer problems faced by the family. 
443. Home Management Residence (5). Pr., junior standing, FCD 110, CA 113, CA 
115, CA 116, NF 119, FCD 157, FCD 323, CA 431, 
Residence in the home management house gives actual experience in different phases of 
homemaking with emphasis placed on the management process, satisfactory group relations, 
and development of individual initiative 
447, Laboratory Experiences with Young Children (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 Pr, junior 
standing and FCD 437. 
Increased student responsibility Cor the guidance of children under supervision of the 
faculty. 
460. Management Problems in the Home (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. FCD 323, FCD 337, 
junior standing. 


The processes of decision-making in families for realization of values and goals through the 
effective use of human and material resources. Supervised observation in selected homes 
and analysis of case studies, 


467, Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. junior standing and FCD 267, FCD 
337, SC 273 or equivalent. 
A study of the principles of working with parents on both an individual and group basis. 
468. Women’s Changing, Roles and Potentilities (3). Pr junior 


standing. 
‘A. critical analysis of women’s changing roles in society, Effects of these changes on the 
ratty and Sne'on womens sit fuititncnt and socal sontibutions 


471. eee of Child Study Centers (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr. FCD 447 and junior 
standi 
Practical supervision of programs for young, children, 











477. 


487. 


OSL. 
684, 


635, 
636, 


652, 
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‘The Aged and His Family (3). 
‘The aged and his family as affected by problems of health, finances, leisure time, housing 
and relitionships. Laboratory experiences where needed: 

Introduction to Field Experiences (2). Pr., SY 406, FCD 310, and approval of 
department head. 

Introductory course designed to help students prepare for maximum utilization of yuper- 
vised. professional experiences. 

Directed Field Experience (5 to 15; may be repeated for a maximum of 15 
hours). Pr, FCD 487 and approval of department head. 

(A) Social Services, (B) Family and Child Development, (C) Maternal and Child Health, 
Field experiences to be arranged in approved community agencies or groups which work 
ith ebiltren and families, ‘All placements are made on an individual Basin wad. supervised 
sta 


Seminar (2), Pr FED 497 and approval of department head. 





GRADUATE COURSES 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (8), Pr, PG 215 or equivalent, 
Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. 
Required of all graduate students in Home Economics. = 
Special Problems. Credit to be arranged (25), A, Family Relations; B. Child 
Development; C. Home Management; D, Family Economics. Pr., approval of de- 
partment head. May be taken more than one quarter, Not to exceed 5 hours 
edit toward minimum of 45 for M.S. 

Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr., FCD $23 and PCD 443 or 
permission of instructor. 

Developments, trends and supervision in home management, 

Readings in Home Management (5). Pr, FED 823. 

An analysis and evaluation of Titerature and research studies in Home Management, 


Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., FED 328, CA 453. 
H the business eyele, taxation, and econmmic provisions 





mploym health, accident nid age, and dependents. 

Advanced Home Management and Equipment (3). Pra graduate standing. 

A threeweek count offered in summer quarters only. 

Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr FCD 323 or 
equivalent, oF consent of instructor. 

Work analysis and adapy technological improvements in using management py 
ciples of human and noo. oes (time, energy. and income), 

Personality Development (5). Pr, FGD 267 or equivalent, 

The development of peronality of the child with particular emphasis on the elfects. of 
family interaction in the early years. 

Advanced Child Development (5). Pr, FCD 650 or PG 433 or departmental 
approval. 

Review, interpretation, and evaluation of substantive areas of child development emplhasi- 
xing changes in knowledge of these areas as a result of recent research, 

The Family and Its Relationships (5). Pr SY 301, FCD $37, FCD 650 or PG 
433, or departmental approval. 

Intensive study of the family its effect on personality development. 

Parent-Child Relations (5). Pr, FED 337, FCD 650, or departmental approval. 
Discussion of parent-child relations and evaluation of relevant research literature, 

Child Guidance (5). Pr. FCD 650 or PG 433, or departmental approval. 
Survey of principles and techniques of child guidance. 

Readings in Family Life and Child Development (5). Pry FCD 267, FCD 337, 
‘or departmental approval. 

Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the schoolage child; the 
adolescent; the young adult: problems ‘Of later maturity; changing family patterns 


Group Approaches to Family Counseling (5). Pr. CED 628, FCD 650, FCD 652, 
or departmental approval. ; 
Smal} group counseling for family-related problems through the therapeutic understanding 
or human relationships, 

Seminar (1-5). 

A. Family Relations; B. Child Development; C. Home Management; D, Family Renoomic. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Required of all students under the Thesls Option in any tield, 
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Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Swingle, Head, Deny, Lawrence, and Shell 
Associate Professors Allison, Boyd. Lovell, Moss, Prather, and Ramsey. 
Rogers, and Smithe 
Assistant Professors Davies, Jeffrey, Sclimittow. and Grover 
Research Associate b 








Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Animal Biology, BI 103 are prerequisite to most 





courses offered in this department. For a description of these and other general biology 
courses sec the section on Biology. 


210, 


BI. 


415. 


416, 


428. 


430. 


136, 


437. 
438. 


445. 


447. 


498. 
615. 


617. 


Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. General elective. 

Construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying fish production: also 
fishing methods, bait production. and ‘the identification of the more common sport fishy 
(May pot be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more ads 
vanced rourse in. fisheries.) 

Practical Fish Culture (5). As . 

be arranged for ¥ months in a state or federal hatchery or raved 
hatchery or om other ‘phase of ith culture, “Ail. students wining “fo take this 
coune must obiain permision to-do s from the Head of the Department 


Limnology (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pr. CH 104, PS 205, BI 10S and junior 

















BliLiglck chemical; ind'‘phlal fico. aMtecion suvatic. Wf 
Biological Productivity and Water Quality (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr, CH 208 
or consent of instructor and junior standing. 
Blohigical and chemical measures of water quality jn streams and impoundments as related 
to fisheries. Effects of potlution, fertilization, and teeding of fish upon water quality. 
Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, BI 103 and junior 
standing. 
(oacatbea/ eel ehcSerics x popiact ipa whisked pres was eae a wed Bal osha 
nows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, onee, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery problems 
Pond Construction (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Fall. Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and practice in the selection of i r id areas, 
Sed Coeatruction of damn, Spitiways ane Siverdeat ijcbest wnt PPAR, Pond arets 
Management of Small Impoundments (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr., BI 103 
and junior standing. 
Cotisideration of the species of fish used in management of small impoundments, species 
balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renova 
tion of old impoundments, and related problems of water management, 
Fisheries Biology (3). Pr., BI 103 and junior 
‘An introdnction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations. 
General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr, BI 103 and junior standing, 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 
fishes using monographs and keys. Fir trips and laboratory work will emphasize local 
species. 
Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Basic concepts of fish parasitology and epizootiology, identification and control of fish 
parasites, 
Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing. 
Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes. their olation, culture identification, and control. 
Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr. FAA 
437, or permission of instructor, and junior 
Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
managing those populations. 

Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (1-3), Pr., senior standing. 
A student can register for a total of not more than three hours credit. 
Advanced Fisheries Biology (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Bumaier. Fr. FAA 437. 
The oan age population dynamict and of the interaction of reproduction, growth, and 
mortality In fish ‘populations. Use nf these concepts in fish population ‘management. 


Symtematic Ichthyology (8). Ler. 3. Winter, Pr, FAA 438 or See, of ine 
Tubes o of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 
fish systematica, 








world literature on 
Nutrient Cycles in Aquaculture (3). Winter. Pr. FAA 415, FAA 416 and 
ZY 306 or consent of instructor, 


‘An advanced discussion cochemical and biological dynamics of inorganic nutrients 
io ea feehwatet habitats. Emphans wi will be given to fh culture problems caused: by nutrient 
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618, Aquaculture (5). Winter, Pr. FAA 416, 
Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by 
slomestic and foreign lotic and Jenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic eropa 

620. Fish Processing Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Fall, even years. Pr, CH 208 
and BY 800 or ADS 414. 


Chemical if 

Dri tha fondest psc 
621, Fish Nutrition (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, odd years, Pr., CH 208 and course in 

physiology or nutrition or consent of instructor. 

Fundamental and applied aspects of fish nutrition including the Phiystology of food 


ssituilation, nutrient requirements, nutrient chemistry af feed sources, ration: formulation 
and practical feeding. 


645. Advanced Fish Pa 
The morphology, taxonomy, fe history, eto 
ia 


693, Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 
698. Special Problems in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (25). 
699, 


Research and Thesis, (Credit to be arranged.) 
79. Doctoral Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged). 


Food Science (FS) 


Vhe Foot Seience curriculum is administered by an interdepartnental committee 
with K. M, Autrey, Department of Animal and Dairy Sciences, as Coordinator, Food 
Science courses are listed hy cooperating departments (Al al and Dairy Sciences, 
Horticulture, Nutrition and Foods). A description of the curriculum in the School 
of Agriculture and a list of required and elective courses may be found on page 78. 





they are related to the use of these 
; unit operations in processing; pack: 

















rh (8). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Winter, Pr, FAA 445, 
y and pathological effects of parasites of 














Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professor Peak ; 
Research Professor of Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Awistant Professors Posniak, Acting Head, Helmke, Reyes, and Warbington 
Instructors Cox, Friedman, Gar, Howard, Jimenez, Madrigal, Millman, 
Morris, Swint, Vandegrift, and Wolverton 
Special Lecturer Thrig 


It is to the student's advantage to begin foreign language at the highest possible 
level because by so doing he can gain college credits through advanced placement. 
On the basis of the Foreign Language Department's evaluation of his previous 
foreign language training and/or test scores, he may enter the second, third, or 
fourth quarter course in a language. If he makes a grade of C or higher, he will 
teceive 10, 15, or 20 hours, respectively (5 credit hours for the course and 5, 10, or 15 
hours, respectively, for advanced placement). If the student is well enough prepared, 
he may enter at a level higher than the fourth quarter, but he will not receive more 
than 15 hours through advanced placement. 

If he doex not earn at least a CG, he will not be granted advanced placement 
sredit. He may then enter the language at a lower level, reenter at the same level, 
©F attempt another approved language. 

Credits earned through advanced placement may be applied toward graduation 
48 well as toward foreign language requirements in various curricula. 


French 





121, Elementary French 1 (5). F 
To give the student the fundamentals of the French langw: together with ax much simple 
reading as time will permit, Constant stress will be placed on oral and aumil practice. 
128, Elementary French IL (5). Pr., FL 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 121, 
221. Intermediate French I (5). Pr, FL 122 or equivalent. 
Provides practice in reading, writing and speaking current French, Special emphasis Is 
placed on the acquisition of vocabulary through reading and composition. 
222. Intermediate French IL (5). Pr. FL 221 or equivalent. 
‘An introduction to French literature, Representative works of moderate difficulty and high 
literary value will be read. Practice In speaking and writing will continue, 


321. 


322, 
421. 


423. 


424. 


427. 


428. 


131. 
182, 
231. 


232, 


331, 


382, 


431, 


482. 


433. 
434. 


435, 


151. 
152, 
251. 


252. 
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Advanced French 1 (5), Pr. FL 222 or equivalent. 

‘Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels, Continued emphasis on vo- 
cabulary building through composition based on literature read. 
Advanced French Il (5). Pr. FL 222 or equivalent. 

‘A continuation of FL 821. 
Contemporary French Literature 1 (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent, 

Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced prac 
tice in conversation. 
Contemporary French Literature If (5). Pr., FL 322 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 421, 
Survey of French Literature (5). Pr. FL. 422 or departmental approval. 

tala: velopment of French literature from the Chansons de geste through the classical 
period. 
Survey of French Literature (5). Pr. FL 422 or departmental approval. 

A continuation of FL 423, The development of French tirerautre from Romanticism to the 
modern period. 
Independent Work in French 1 (5). Pry FL 425 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. 

‘or the superior student majoring in Freuch. A reading course to be completed with & 
erm paper. 
Independent Work in French If (5). Pr, FL 423 or FL 424 or departmental 
approval. 

‘or the superior student majoring in French. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 


Spanish 

Elementary Spanish 1 (5), 
Structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Spanish I (5). Pr. FL 131 or equivalent, 
‘A continuation of FL 1M. 
Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr. FL 182 or equivalent. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the civilization of Spain while providing practice in 
reading, speaking, and writing. 
Intermediate Spanish U1 (5). Pr, FL 231 or bn ane 
Spanish literature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers will be examined. 
Practice in writing and speaking continues. 
Advanced Spanish I (5). Pra FL 282 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of Spanish and Spanish-American writers with a review of Spanish gram 
mar and practice in composition and conversation 
Advanced Spanish If (5). Pr., FL 282 or equivalent. 
‘A continuation of FL 381, Continued emphasis on vocabulary building through composition 
and conversation. 
Spanish American Literature I (5). Pr., FL 382 or equivalent, 
Selected readings in Spanish American poetry and drama asa general survey, Written and 
oral reports in Spanish, 
Contemporary Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 882 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of Spain with emphasis upon the post-civil war period. 
‘Written and oral reports in Spanish. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5), Pr. FL 432 or departmental approval. 
‘The development of Spanish literature from Poema det mio Cid through the Golden Age. 
Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 432 or departmental approval, 
A contusion of VLLASS: "The developaent oe Bpenish Miversure rots tbe, Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 

nish American Literature If (5). Pr, FL $32 or equivalent. 


novel and essay in Spanish American literature as a general survey with special 
emphasis on the principal authors and movements. Written and oral reports in Spanish. 


German 








Elementary German I (5). 

The structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary German II (5), Pr, FL 151 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 151. 

Intermediate German. I (5), Pry FL 152 ot equivalent, 

Provides the student with an understanding of (he civilization of Germany while providing 
practice In reading, writing, and speaking the Vangu: 
Intermediate German II (5), Pry FL 251 or equivalent. 

German literature. Representative works of Various German authors will be studied, with 
continuing practice in writing and speaking. 
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Advanced German 1 (5). Pr FL 252 or equivalent, 

Recognied works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
componition. 

Advanced German II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

Recognized works of German writers, Emphasis on vocabulary building through composition. 
Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr, FL 352 or equivalent. 

Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced 
practce in conversation, 

Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr, FL 352 or equivalent. 

A continuation of 451, 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr, FL 452 or departmental approval, 

‘The development of German literature from the beginnings trough the Age of German 
Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (6). Pr., FL 452 or departmental approval. 

A continuation of FL 45%. The development of German literature trom the Age of Roman- 
ticism to the present. 

Independent Work in German I (5). Pr, FL 45% or FL 454 or departmental 
approval. 

For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 

Independent Work in German If (5). Pr, FL 453 or FL 454 or departmental 
approval. 
For the superior student majoring in German. A reading course to be completed with a 
term paper. 








Ttalian 
Elementary Italian I (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 
‘The wructure of the alian language, with practice in speaking, reading, and writing, 
Elementary Italian M1 (5). Pr. FL 241 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL. 241 
Intermediate Italian I (5). Pr., FL 242 or equivalent, 


‘The civilization and the literature of Italy while providing practice in reading, writing, and 
Apeaking Tulian. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

‘The structure of the Brazilian language, with practice In speaking, reading, and writing. 
Elementary Portuguese Ul (5). Pr. FL 261 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 261. 

Intermediate Portuguese I (5). Pr, FL 262 or equivalent. 

Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian titerature. 


Russian 
Elementary Russian I (5). 
The Russian language, with practice in reading, speaking, and writing. 
Elementary Russian If (5). Pr. FL 171 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 171 
Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr. FL 172 or equivalent, 
Graded reading in Russian for vocabulary building and oral practice, 
Intermediate Russian HT (5). Pr. FL 271 or equivalent. 
Readings in Russian civilization and oral practice in use of the language. 
Advanced Russian I (5). Pr., FL 272 or equivalent. 
Readings in Contemporary Russian literature, grammar review and oral practice 


Advanced Russian Il (5). Pr., FL 371 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 371. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linguistic Science (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The various as and areas of linguistic study, including an examination of language 
distribution, relationships, types, changes, and development, and a brief introduction to 
phonetic structure, grammatical forms, and syntax. 
Romance Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The development of Latin into the medieval and modern formy of the Romance langu: 
involving a comparison of Classical Latin with Early and ‘Vulgar Latin and the main 
changes in phoncioays morphology, =a syntax of the latter into Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and Roumanian. ‘attention will be given to the history of Rome, of 
the Empire, and of the Celtic, Germanic, and Moorish invasions, 
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Description of Courses 


Indo-European Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 

Historical linguistics involving the reconstruction of proto Indo-European and. the reflexes 
in the dialects, especially Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Gothic. 

Old Spanish Language and Literature (5), 

The interval and external history of the language together with readings from. the 
Poema de! mio Cid, Gonzalo de Berceo, Juan Ruiz, and Alfonso el Sabio. The role of the 
Ligurians, Iberians,’ Carthaginians, Greeks, Celis, Romans. Vandals, Visigoths, and Moors 
in the history of Spain and the Spanish language will be examined, 

Spanish Prose Fiction to 1700 (5). 

Development of early prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special empha 
works of Cervantes. 

Spanish Prose Fiction Since 1700 (5). 

‘The continuing development of fiction from the eighteenth century to modern. times, witht 
special attention to the novel of the Ewentieth century. 

Spanish Drama to 1700 (5), 

Development of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on the chiet works of 
Lope de" Vega, Calderon, Tino de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon. 

Spanish Drama Since 1700 (5). 

The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticismo, Sigh 
XIX, Generacion de ‘98, Modernismo, and the Posguerra, 

Poetry of Spain (5). 

‘The development of poetic forms, of the leading movements and principal poets, from the 
earliest jarchax to the contemporary. 

Spanish American Literature (5). 

A broad survey of the principal literary works of Spanish America from 1500 to the present. 
Spanish Bibliography (5), 

‘Ati intensive examination of the principal sources, collections, texts, histories, dictionaries, 
and reference works, useful to the Spanish scholar. 


Research and Thesis (5). 












‘on the 





Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Head, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professors Beals, Larsen, Posey, and Somberg 
Assistant Professor DeBrunner 


Forest Cartography (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Pr., MHL 160, 

Ute of drafting instruments in the construction of grids and planimetric and topographic 
maps; use of staff compass, tape, and plane table in map control and detail. compilation 
mapping accuracy requirements; ‘engineering lettering; and map design, 

Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of all {orestry students except in summer quarters, Visiting 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics ol 
importance to the forest economy and interest to students, 

Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., BL 102, or ission of instructor. 
‘Taxonomy and identification of the important forest crees the United States and Canada. 
‘The major natural species groups, their geographic distribution and their typical site occurs 
rence are outlined, 

Silvies I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 8. Winter. Pr. BI 102, CH 104, 

Relationships between site factors and the internal structure, metabolism and growth of 
Individual trees. 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr. FY 104, FY 201. 
Measurement theory; methods and equipment used in measuring trees and stands; units of 
measure used in forestry; log rules and volume tables; condition clase mapping; elementary 
timber estimating; stand and stock tables, 


Wood Identification and Uses (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Fall, Spring. 

Mentification of the commercial woods of we United States by macroscopic features, 
elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood propertics a! 
the suitability of certain woods for specific uses, Introduction to the major uses of wood 
and the basic principles of himber 
Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. 
Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students in wood technology. 

Silvies I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pra AY 305, FY 201, FY 203. 

Effects of site, competition and cultural practices on the establishment, development and 
yield of forest stands, Reciprocal effects of forest cover on the site. 

















“The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and 
senior students in other departments, 
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Description of Courses 285 


Wood and Art (1). Lab. 2. 

‘The student will be introduced to wood terminology and to the use of wood In art forms 
im comparioon with metal and stone, The unique properties of selected wecies will be 
Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr. FY 207 and junior 
standing, 

Vorest The protection. Use of fire aa a silvicultural tool. Public relations problems. Ex- 
tended field trips will be made. 

Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. 

Basing an administration of recreation in forest land management. Extended field trips 
will be made, 

Sampling (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 162 or consent of instructor. 
Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures ax applied to forestry problems, 
Adyanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr. FY 204, FY 309. 
Statistical decision theory. Stratified sampling, including testing for effectiveness of stratifi- 
‘ation, allocation of, the sample, and sample, size: Inventories with probability, proportional 
to size (point sampling). Forest growth and yield. Nature and use of yield tables, Stand 
projection methods, Growth 7 

Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Fall. Pr, FY 205. 

Tentification of commercial woods of industry by mi ic Teatures. tive anatomy 
and phylogenetic relationships. Introduction to microtechnique and maceration techniques: 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter. Pr sophomore standing. 

(Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The place of farm foresty in 

agricultural economy. The application of forestry. prieciples 10 the problems of te farsa 

woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions, 

Forest Products (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr. FY 205 or FY 311. 

Specifications, grading and manufacture of wood products derived from forest lands, including 

abi nuioductgn to pulp and paper manatacture snd other chemical and mechanical pexenes 

Wood ax an Art Medium (8). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Winter, For students majoring 

in the Fine Arts, =: ee 
i hi of lied to its use a an medium, 

dentition, Nese: of'nlocd Torts. sed ettecr af molscure On the dimensional sabillty of 

wood, Design problems involving wood. 

Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Summer. Pr. FY 310. 

Application of the forest measurement principles to field conditions. Practical experience in 

fore inventory work on large proper. REPO 

‘orest Engineering (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Summer. Pr., 

Application of the principles of civil engineering to forest field conditions. | Practical 

esberience in roid Qocatices land ‘surveying and  topogtapinic surveying for recreational 

Ur pORES, 


Forest Site Evaluation (2), Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Spring, Pr, GL 102, FY 207 and 

junior standing. 

Theoretical and field traini in the classification and evaluation of fore habitats and 
ind for various uses, Overnight field trips are required. 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr, FY 207. 

Field observation and. evaluation of natural and artificial methods of regeneration of 
forest types, with empbasis og ecological factors. Extended field tripe will be made, 

Forestry Tour (1). Lab, 3. Summer. Offered only under the “Satisfactory/ 

Unsatisfactory” 


x ‘one-week tour to points of outstanding interest to stem ay - 
‘orest Management (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., FY 420, junior standing. 
General principles speliable to the organization, administration and regulation of forest 
Properites ais for the production of eects 

Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Fall. Pr FY 204. 

Leng metho and ‘the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging. Field practice 
Riven in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., FY 311 or permission 


of instructor and junior standing. 
ration and sectioning of hard materials for a ic study. Cure and we of the 
sliding microtome and diamond saw, staining, count ing. mounting of section, 


Range Management (2). Lec. 2, Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413, and junior standing, 
Survey of range management as applied to forest propertien 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 310 or consent of instructor 
and junior 4 

Ui photogray ‘orestry. Particul phasis is placed on specifications for 
Fores “Roa ee ne rev ahamimetcic mapping. Yorm-line mapping, Umber 
‘ype mapping and timber volume estimation, 
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Description of Courses 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413 and junior standing. 
Methods of controlling establishment, composition, growth, and quality of forest stands. 
Overnight field trips, not to exceed three, will be required. 
Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Winter and Spring, Pr, FY 909 
or ME 168 and junior standing. 
Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design and analysis of data, 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter, Coreq, FY 31 
Pr. PS 205 and junior standing. 

‘Types and characteris of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manulucture of 
Iaminates and other glued products, ‘The student will be intfoduced. to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 
Mechanical Properties of Wood (5): Lec. 3, Lab: 6: Spring, Pr., junior standing. 
Mechanical properties of wood,” Factors affecting the strength of wood, principles used im 
the design of wood structures. Testing procedures. 

Seasoning and Preservation of "Wood: (5); Lec. 5, Winter, Pr. FY S11 and 
junior standing, 
Principles and practices of seasoning” and impregpatiow of wood, study of wood destroying 
agencies, 

Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2), Lab. 6. Spring. Pr, FY 432 and 
junior standing. 

Required for wood technology majors only.~Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
uw in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 

Forest Policy and Law (3). Lec. 8. Spring. Pr. junior standing. 

Development of forest policy im the United States against the background of cultural 
heritages and economic wuations. “Forest Laws, National and ‘State, as"influenced by and 
as influencing policy. 

Forest Products Marketing (8). Lec. 2, Lab. $. Winter. Pr., FY 204, FY 205 
and junior standing, 

‘An introduction to the forest products available for sale from larye forest properties, the 
marketing channels through which they move, thelr comparative prices and. production 
costs, and their measurement, 

Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 8. Winter, Pr. GL 102 and 
FY 203, AY 304, or AY 305 and BY 413; junior standing, 

A survey of forest hydrology at a specialized branch of forest cology. ‘The wwe at lores 
and forestry practices for the regulation of streamflow. An overnight field trip is required. 
Forest Economics I (8). Fall. Pr., AS 202 or EG 200, and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of economics as applied to. forestry. Supply, demand and price relationship 
predictions for the future. Marginal analysis as applied to forestry enterprises, Bases an 
methods of forest valuation in the determination of stumpay damages, alternatives and 
Jand. Taxes, their valuation and effect upon forest proper Insurance and credit i 
forest ventures. 

Forest Economics 1 (3). Winter. Pr, FY 487 and junior standing. 

Input-output relationships in forest production. Computation of financial maturity of trees 
and stands Competition for resources in the mana ent of forest properties. Lises of land 
and evaluation of intangible values awociated with land. 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agr 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor, and junior standing. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies. AG 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and thelr related problems, Characteristics 

in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types, Principles of forest manage- 
ment and. their application, 

Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (8). Spring. 
An examination of the philosophy and. policy PA recreation, Laws and traditions 
at federal, state, and local levels of government as well as industrial and other landowner 
‘outlooks and deyelopments relative to wildland recreation will be discused, 
Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec, 1, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 460. 

Land classification for various recreational uses will be reviewed and discussed from af 
economic viewpoint. Extended field trips will be required. 

Recreational Site Management (3). Spring. Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 407, 
Management of recreational sites so as 10 take into, account all of the resources of the land 
as well as the human and economic forces influencing that management will be examined- 
Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 

‘A. problem in the student's area of interest, Will test ability of student to do thorougb 
Tibrary research as well as any needed laboratory or field work. A comprehensive report 
written in the style of a graduate thesis, is required. 

Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring. Pr., senior standing. 

‘Advanced study of current literature and recent developments. with written and  vertsal 
reports on selected problems. Required of all graduate students in forest management and 
wood technology and all seniors in the Honors Program. 
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Description of Courses 287 


Forestry Problems (15 each). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor, and 
approval of department head. Maximum of 16 Resae tn ail: ress -ag: exedit 
toward the Bachelor of Science degree. Areas of study defined as in FY 691, 
Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr, FY 430, CH 203. 

Detailed study of the physical and chemical nawurte of cellulose and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Study of the lignocellulose complex. The chemical analysis of wood. 
Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. ZY 300 or consent of instructor. 


Principies of heredity as applied to forest trees and theix management, Review of cirrent 
knowledge in tree improvement. Principles of forest tree ing. Study and evaluation 
lly improved trees. 


of activities designed to. produce genetical 
Forest Soils (9). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pra AY 304 or AY 305. 

Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation to 
growth of trees. Cl fication of forest soils on the basis of productivity, Special emphasix 
on forest soils in the southern pine region. 

Forest. Community Investigations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., GI 102, or AY 304 
or AY 305; FY 207 or BY 413. 

Methods of detecting, measuring, describing and analyzing forest communities and com- 
Munity types. Application to ti mody rd forest ecosystems. 


Remote Sensing (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 206 or PS 221, and BY 413 or 
equivalent, or permission of instructor. 











Spectral regions. Reflectance and emi of eleciro‘magnetic cnergy. Types of remote 
sensing systems, including: photographic, in the visble infrared spectral regions; line= 
scanning in the visible, infrared, and microwave spectral fegions: and radar, The appli- 





cai of remote sensing imagery to non-urban land management. 

Directed Study (1-5). AU quarters. Directed Study limited to 2 maximum of 

5 hours in ified area and to a maximum of 15 hours in all areas as 

Gedit towards the Master of Science 2 

Areas of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sam- 

pling. "(D) Regression Analysis. (E)- Linear. Programming. (F) Forest, Photogrammetry, 

(G) Forest Mensuration, (H} Forest Engineering. (1) Forest Soils, (J) Fores. Ecology, 

(K) Forest Genetiee (L). ‘Free Phpaloloey: (Ml) "Weed rN) Uses a 

Wood & Derived Products. (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & Impregnants, iP) 

Timber Physic, (Q) Recteation, and (R) Remote Sensing. 

Special Problems (88). All quarters. 

A special problem in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of leser magni- 

fate than a thesis but will ae sagen WIRY. to do eeey dienes een eae 
any needed. labora i, to prepate a comprehenti 1 

Find ns ee aboratory, or field, work, and te Poke quarter, but shall be Limited toa 

total of cight quarter hours. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Professors Hollaway, Phillips, and Willers 
Associate Professors Robison, Head, Fick, Greenshields, and Lauderdale 
Assistant Professors Hatcher, Littleford and Schuessler 
Instructors Deese, Easley, Guthery, McCullers, Spencer, and Wilmoth 


Undergraduate 
Human Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, jomore standing. 
Required of all stadents Cppesnes Lae ‘Teacher Ly art ae 
Hy it the in tt rection, meas! A 
Seine of the: Bpiticn OF the tac net ie cn: hp uning_variout sociological, Dhilosophical, 
and payehplogital theories, Laboratory experiences provided. 
Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, sophomore 
standing, FED 213 or equivalent. Required of all students completing the 
‘Teacher Education Program. 
The piythalogical dimensions of the educational proces. The processes, conditions, and 
ralultion of learning, "and. related. methodologies of, traching. Laboratory pcxper ec 
a : ieee dent ¥ 
Ha anion ther ce eS ra et pat Sol of Eduction 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior , FED 
214; SY 201 or equivalent and 5 additional hours of Social Science. Required of 
students completing the Teacher Education Program. 
‘Analysis of the social roles of the school jn. American. culture, the influence of the, school 
Tid ss earns Baten oat et esaat of the resenting fe 
wi ; 
Experience. For description of the Preveaching Field Experience Program, sce Profesional 
Requirements, Sect. C under School of Education. 
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Description of Courses 


Philosophical Foundations of Education (5), Pr., senior standing, FED $20 of 
equivalent, professional internship or approval of adviser(s). Required of all 
[apr completing the Teacher "Education 

The development of educational movements and ideas in Western culture which influence 
modern educational practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Profesional 
Internship through philosophical analysis of educational concepts. and. problems. 
Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr. senior standing, 
Analysis of methods, procedures, and evaluative instruments for determining teeth 
effectiveness and the ‘sitainment of educational goals. Examination of theories and meth 
of texting, measurement, self-evaluation, and pupil accounting. Techniqu uses 
Interpretation of educational statisticy, ‘Laboratory experiences In’ the public. schools, 





Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Educational Sociology (5). Pr. junior standing, FED 320 and SY 201 of 
equivalents, 

Analysis of the school as a social ution. Group interaction, formal and informal 
Mructure and organization, and the resuomy of education. 10 other social instiiutions, 
Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr. junior standing and ten 
hours of psychology. 

Anatysis of adaptive and maladaptive behavior Not open to students majoring In psychology. 








Graduate 


Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing, 
‘Analysis and interpretation of the interaction of htorical, 
considerations alfecting education in modern societ 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 
Analysis of man as a social being, is social relationships and toventions, and value 
Patterns, Directions and support of educational developments in elation to Various s0¢l0 
economic structures. 
Social Change and Educational Devel t (5). Pr, FED 601. 
Major current theories of social change and their practical application in improving the 
Achool and directing social innovations which sustain educational improvements, 
Advanced Educational chology (5.) Pr. FED 218 and 214 or equivalents 
(Not open to students with credit in FED 451.) 
nlepths analrves of the perchological, bases of learning. | Particular emphases are the 
Hhevelopment abd asadificatlon’ of cognidve and affeetive 
Urbanization and Educational Development (5). Pr., FED. 600. 
Developments in the concentration of , wealth, and cultural dissemination In 
prban rem. ibe clanging caracter of this concentration, and. ie impact on educational 
agencies regarding different lation groups and different areas of educational service 
Education and Culturally Dis Disadvantaged People in America (5), Pr., FED 600. 
(reas and extent of eahural dindvantige and is relation to education,” Shifing congen- 
Trations of disadvantage in relation to patterns tion growl vel 
ment. "Edueationnl ait and: procedures in preveniog and remedying cultural dieadvantate. 
History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 
The emergence of education as a formal institution, tracing its historical development from 
carly Greck times to the present and emphasising the historical antecedents which have 
helped to shape the role and functions of education fn Western culture. 
Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 
Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on edi 
cational practice. Need for, and. procedures In, reexamining concepts im. the light of recent 
scientific and cultural developments, 
Development and Status of Eas Educational Philosophy (5). Pr, FED 600; FED 636 
or consent of 
Development. of pi ay ocean the standpoint of i educa 
tional "practice. ‘Several Patterns  thountt ate’ considered, includiog: aupersatutalss 
idealism, ealim, ‘humanlem, communism,” exisicralaiion, tnd experiinentaliccn 
‘Comparative Education (5). Pr. FED 600; two quarters of graduate study of 
consent of department head. 
Comparison among the educational ystems of leading foriegn countries and the United 
States, giving attention histone orgios of different systems and to their present 
pocioligial sed phikesopblcal sigraticance 
Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5). Pr., teaching 
piss of selected is sociological, togical 

issues in the ‘nological, historical and. phi 
foubscions “of ‘cducaiton "WOIEH' Atlee’ the wrsl Seoucntewal conenerioe “aed hr 





osophical and sociological 
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Description of Courses 289 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours, 

Suidy of a problem using research techniques to be selected in consulation with the 
Supervising profewor, A problem should be selected which will contribute to the program 
of the student, (Credit fn ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in Uhis course.) 
Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 

Development of curriculm patterns and teaching materials reviewed in terms of recent 
Investigations and experimentation; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological, philosophical and psychological implications of these conflicts; methods 
Of curricular reorganization in the eletentary and secondary schools, 

Seminar in Foundations of Education (8-10). May be repeated for credit not 
to exceed 10 hours, 

Consideration of historical, philosophical, sociological, psychological, and research issues 
and their impact on education. 

Research and Experimentation in Education (5), 

Emphasis given to research methods, design of experiments, and evaluation; data sources, 
Teseatch planning, elements of scientific method and proposal writing, Current tends in 
educational research, 

Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational probe 
Jems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of 
statistical analyses, 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672, 

Relationship of design to validity; significance of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
of research and research findings. 

Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr, FED 672. 

Analysis of variance and covariance; correlation analysis and linear regression. Simple 
and complex factorial designs applied to educational research. 

Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 675. 

‘An extenpive cramination of the nature and character of experimental design in educa: 
Vinal research including the development of appropriate analytical techniques, 


Geology (GL) 


Professor Carrington, Head 
Associate Professor DeRatmiroff 
Assistant Professor Christopher 

Instructor Taylor 


Introductory Geology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 
1 - id inerals, Sedimentary, metamorphic, 
ihe oral and claalicaton Gt ree orm ee, “that neal rom such proces, Rock 
deformation and mountain building. 
Introductory Geology I (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 2, AML quarters on of 10 
Geom it se mover . format 
the’ eosonal” anspor wionall and "depositional aypects. of groundwater, streams, 

ciers, and wind. 
Geological Field Methods (2). Lab. 5. Winter, Pr, GL 101 or 102, 
‘The instruments and methods used in geological field rapping: 
Mineralogy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr., CH 103 or equivalent. 
ves chemistry and crystallography. ary 

incralogy II (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. 5 
Identification, Hieeivaes ‘and classification of representative minerals and mabe 
Geologic History of Life (6). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pry BE 101 or consent 0 
® ‘urvey oF the major groups of plants and animals as they are found in the fouil record. 
Basie ericeinhes gt EE ces Pot paleontology will. also. be considered: fowilization, 
speciation, evolution, paleoecology, paleogeography. mie 
Invertebrate Paleozoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Winter, Pr, GL 810 or or 
‘equivalent. Mel ob ike iat 
Morphology, classification, and. signiticance of selected genera representative 
versity of fossil invertebrates, including microscopic fossils. ivalents 
Paleobotany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, GL $10 or BE 102 or equi 
Hhorpholosy, anatomy, evolution, and stratigraphy of fouil plants, including microscopic 


Sedimentation Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr GL 302 and 
Precip pases nhc { marine and non-marine sediments 

inci ition of it a 
And detailed desenpcion sod elatfestion of rocks that result from such procescs. 








Description of Courses 


8 2 


. Structural and Geotectonic Principles (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., GL 201 
or consent of instructor, 
Principles and processes of rock deformation, emphasizing dexription and classification of 
Reologic structures that result’ from detormative forces, “History of structural development 
of North America, particularly the eastern and southeastern United States, 

403. Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, Pr., GL. $02. 
Principles and processes of intrusive and extrusive igneous activity and metamorphism, 
Description of classification of igneous metamorphic roc 

411. Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr. GL 310, GL 401, and GL 402. 
Descriptive geok pertaining to the di nation, character, thicknes, sequence, ns 
find correlation of rocks. Particular emphasis on tield study. of ratified rocks, and’ on 
physical development and history of North America ax recorded in the stratigrapbic record. 

421, Economic Geology T (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr, GL 402, 403. 

‘The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous and metamorphic 
activity. “Introduction to methods o€ prospecting, 

422, Economic Geology TI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, GL 401, 

The origin and classification of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes. Introduction 
to methods of prospecting. 

431, Research Methods and Replicate (14). All quarters, Pr., senior majoring in 
geology, and/or consent of departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable 








P B 
‘Active participation In some phase of original research under supervision of a senior in= 
Vestigaior, ‘Credit evaluation determined by the departmental faculey on the baais.of the 
formal presentation of the problem und the probable method(s) of investigation. May be 
taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of six credit hours 


Health, Physical Education and Reéreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, Francis, Land, Means, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Fitzpatrick, Puckett, Turner, and Youny 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Dragoin, Ford, Morgan, Martincic, 
Moore, Rosen, Waldrop, and Washington 
Instructors Barrington, Bnd, Bridges, Cherellia, Lane, McCampbell, 
Moore, and Smith 


‘The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation comprises (1) courses in health and physical education for students in the 
University liberal education program; (2) course for students majoring or minorinj 
in health education, physical education, and recreation administration: and (3) 
courses for students in preparation for teaching. 


University Physical Education Requirements 

‘Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for gradui 
tion, Any deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or clse- 
where must be cleared prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted 
or transferable to meet the three-quarter requirement. 


Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of “A”. 

is issued a health card which identifies courses for which he is 
classification is assigned to students who are free from health prob- 
" classification is assigned to students who may be restricted from pat 
tcipating in certain phases of the program; the “C* classification is assigned to 
students who are restricted from participating in any vigorous physical activity. 
Students may request reclassification whenever changes in health status or physical 
condition occur. 


Course Requirements. Students with an “A” health classification are required to 
take PEM or PEW 101, Foundations of Physical Education, during their first quarter 
of physical education. Those who do not have sufficient skill in swimming to assure 
their own safety in and around water are required to take PEM or PEW 102, Begin- 
ning Swimming (Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation ad- 
ministers a test to determine each student’s swimming ability.) Students who 

swimming choose one course from Group I or If listed below for their third quarter's 
work. Students who do not take a swimming course must select one course from Group 


I and one course from Group I in completing their three quarters of physical 
education. 
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Students with “B” or "C" classifications are required to take either PEM or PEW 
101, Foundations of Physical Education, or PEM or PEW 100, Foundations of Physical 
Education for the Atypical as marked on their health cards, During subsequent 
quarters they are expected to meet the other irements stated above as nearly as 
medical restrictions will allow, Specific course sel m should be made on the rec+ 
ommendations of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 

Full participation in the Band should substitute for one of the three required 
quarters. Hand members should complete the last two-thirds of the Physical Education 
sequence; swimming and one other course. 

Students with six months to one year military service receive credit for PEM 
101, more than one year of service are exempted from all Physical Education re- 
quirements with one exception; swimming should be completed unless the student 
passes the departmental proficiency test. 

The extent of participation in the required Physical Education program for 
Mudents over 26 years of age should be judged by their Academic Deans: unless all 
or part of the requirement is waived by the Dean, these students should enroll for 
the last two-thirds of the required sequence. 

Varsity athletics scheduled in season for three quarters satisfies the three quarters 
requirements, Each should pass the departmental proficiency swimming test or enroll 
in PE 102 Beginning Swimming. 


hou Cait, All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter 

ours allowed on degree). No student may receive credit for a course in which he 

has previously earned credit, 

havotimtents may not register for a beginning level course (Groups T and It) after 
ving earned credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group U1). 
redit cannot be earned for a 200 and a 300 level course in the same sport. 


Electives, Three quuarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three 
quarter hours required, Elective courses may be chosen from Groups 1, 11, and 1. 


100. Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects. 
101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 
Understanding the relationship of human movement to body efficiency, aesthetic and 
health; self-appraisal; development of a personal plan for achieving and anes poral) 
condition; selection of a personal program of developmental and. recreational activities, 
102. Regi inning Swimming (1). mn 
nowledge i evel ent to. “ 
eceatonal Meret and to ttre one own sae? and the ety “of other in and 
water, 
105. Swimming for the Atypical (1). 
Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements, and aquatic skills. 
107. Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 
14. Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 
Survey of recreational, pursuits for students with physical, limitations: billards, bicycling, 
croquet, darts, hiking, horseshoes, net games, and shulfleboard. 
115, Adapted Physical Education (1). 
copene with the improvement and correction of physiological snd anatomical remedial 














Group 1 (Vigorous)* 
16. Weight Control (1). = 


SSA aie cater ttscMderG can tae en 
with health classifications "A" "and °C". 
125, Basketball (1). 
126. Touch Football (1). 
127, Soccer-Speedball (1). 
180, Boxing (1). 
131. Fencing (1). 











134. 
135. 


137, 
140. 


141. 
142. 
145, 


146. 
147. 


150. 
153, 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
162. 


168. 
170. 
172. 
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Judo (1). 
‘Weight Training (1). 
Track (1). 
Handball (1). 
Ay tus (1). 
U) ing of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus. 
Trampoline (1). 
Tumbling (1). 
pce 
‘Tap Dance (1). 
Ballet (1). 
Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 
Group II (Recreational Skills)** 
Intermediate Swimming (1). 
ingboard Diving (1). Lab. 3. Pr. classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 
Instruction in the basic dives; front, back, inwand, reverse, and twist, 
y 
a ina aad fy casting. Selection and care of tackle. 
Archery (1). 
Badminton (1). 
Bowling (1). 
Golf (1). 
Rifle Marksmanship (1). 
Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
Tennis (1). 


Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-of-doors, camping trends, com: 
servation, and the development of camping skill 


Family Recreation 

Leisure time activities suitable for the family. 
Basic Equitation (1). 

Folk Dance (1). 

Social Dance (1). 


‘Mixers, well a8 ballroom dancers: foxtrot, walt, rhumba, tango, and other representative 
tin 


Softball (1). 
Volleyball (1). 


eee III (Advanced — Elective) 


Synchronized Swimmi 
A creative approach to steal and group composition of water ballet stunts and 
stroke adaptations. 


Life Saving (1). 
Skills leading to certification in Red Cross Senior Life Saving. 


Skin Diving (1). Lec. 1, Lab, 2. Pr. classified as advanced swimmer. 
Underwater swimming. Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, and snorkel. Under- 
water physiology and safety are emphasized. 


Advanced Golf (1). 

Advanced Tennis (1). 

Varsity Basketball (1). 

Varsity Football (1). 

Varsity Wrestling (1). 

Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 

Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1). 


Varsity Swimming (1). 





‘Activities having special value as healthful, lifetime recreational pursuits, 


359. 
363, 
380, 
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Varsity Golf (1). 
Varsity Tennis (1). 
Varsity Baseball (1). 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 


TH112-113. Health Science (1-1-1). 


17, 
18. 


111). Concepts related to, health and college fe, nutrition, /melotalning, the body, and 
consumer health choices; (112) mental bealth, stimulants and depressants, family living, 
and chronic-degenerative diseases; (11) community health problems, communicable dis- 
eases, and safety education 


Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 
Body mechanics, calisthenics, movement fundamentals, weight training, 
Compatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. 

Bo fencing, and wrestling. 

idual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Archery, badminton, bowling, golf, and tennis. 

Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. 
Apparatus, stunts, tumbling, pyramids, and trampoline. 

Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, 

‘Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools. 

Team Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Basketball, field hockey, soccer, softball, spe®ithall, and volleyball, 





|. Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Basic skills, fundamental knowledge and appreciation of social and folk dance. 
Health Science (3). 
Basic understanding concerning sound health practices and protection, Physical, mental, 
and social aspects of pempoal and community health are considered. = 
History and Principles of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 

i of significant ideas and events in the development of health education, 
Physical education, and recreation. 
Basketball (Men) (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
‘The fundamental ut techniques of basketball—offense, defense, and strategy: 
Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 
Offense ood efelve artategy, pitching, catching, infelding, outfielding, batting and 

‘unning. 
Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, 
Fumiamentits ills coed techies “of track and flekd atbletien ‘The organizing and 
conducting of track meets. 
Football (Men). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
The teeta of football and the different types of offense, defensive team strategy and 
generalship. 
Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Providing experiences in analyzing, selecting and presenting dance for high school and 
fecreation programs. rete 
Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, 
Lead-up games, skill techniques, voles, and skill tests; practice and application of the killa 
and principles of team sports. rs 
Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (8), Lec. 2) Lab. 2.) 
Skills, techniques, rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the skills and princip 
of individual and’ dual sports. 
Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Skills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling. 





+ Sensorimotor Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Designed to. develop understandings and skills concerning the broad concept of sensori- 
Elementary School Activities @). Lec. 2, Lab. 2 

lementa: ities (3). , Lab. 2. 
Physical Usa activities sata for the first six grades including teaching devices. 
Dance for Children (8), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. - 

school age children with emphasis 

om eestve ages acces which afond 4 progremion i dance i, 
Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 
Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 
Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences. 
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386. 
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416. 


485. 
495, 


409. 


417. 
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School and Community Health (8). 


Analysis of health practices in the school and community. Fmpbusis is given to the scope 
purposes, philosophy, and principles pertaining to health in the school-and_ comsninitye 


Kinesiology (3). Lec. 5. Pr. VM 220-221, PS 204. 
Evaluation in Health, Phy: Education, and Recreation (8). 
‘Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr. current Red Cross Sr, Life Saving Certificate. 


American Red Gross Advanced Swimmer and Water Safety Instructor courses leading to 
certification, 


Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
fa ea styles and types of dance through the ages in relation to music, drama, architecture 
and art. 

Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Apprenticeship in producing dance programs, exhibitions of physical activity and fenivaly 
Principles of Recreation (8). 

‘The significance and meaning of leisure; 








theories of play: the recreation movement it) the 
United States. Principles of program planning and development at state and, local levels 
of government, in schools and in industry. 


Recreation Leadership (3). 

‘Outdoor Recreation (3). 

Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles of planning for recreational 
use of open land, forests, farms and water. 

Camp Management (3). Camp programs, duties and responsibi 
directors and counselors. 

Health Instruction (3). 

Designed to prepare prospective elementary and secondary school teachers and health per- 


yonnel for health education responsibilities. | Organtuation and planning. for_ instruction. 
teaching procedures, content, materials, and resources are examined and evaluated. 


Drug Use and Abuse (3). 

Investigation of stimulants and depressants with special emphasis on alcohol, narcotics, and 
tobacco, The effects of these substances on the human body rrr) the social, economic, and 
community problems associated with thelr use, 
Organization and Administration of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(5), Senior standing. 

Administration of health education, physical education, and recreation activities; construc 
tion and care of pbysical facilities; studies of departmental organization. 


Athletic Injuries (3). 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction. 
Physiology of Muscular Activity (3), Pry VM 220-221, 

Inter-relationships of muscular activity and physiological variations. 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 221. 


Review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily ‘and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial. gymnastics. 


Social Recreation (3), Planning social recreation experiences. 
First Aid (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 








ities of camp 














Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr. permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Principles and concepts basic to the improvement of individual and group living and the 
ole of the Romie, school, and community tm the devélopaient nf sound physical: and mental 


Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr. junior si 2 
The motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of 
physical education; involves working with mentally retarded children, 


Current Problems in Health Education (5), Pr. consent of instructor and junio 


standing. 
A critical analysis of the problems, issues, and trends in health education. 
Dance Concepts and Related Classroom i (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An examination of learning situations that afford the individual an aesthetic and creative 
means of non-verbal communication through dance. 

Drug Abuse Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing. 
Designed to provide a practical and working understanding and means of response 10 
drugs and drug abuse problems to prospective and in-service teachers, counselors, adminis: 
trators, pharmacists, law enforcement personnel, nurses and other. Interdisciplinary tea 
instruction is utilized. 
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Graduate 
619. Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics (5), Pra 
undergraduate m: or minor in health and physical education. 
Specific application of physics, physiology, and prychology to the development of phyla! 
skills and related topics including reaction Ume, motivation, maturation, illusions, morale, 
and problems of group social Itving in. physical education and. athletics. 
626. Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr, VM 220-221 or permission of 
department hea 
Critical analysis of physical fitness objective of physical education through Inquiry into 
aren research ip medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness appraisal 
and guidance 
669. Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and 
physical education. 
Expetiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to physical 
education and athletic situations. 
). Thesis Research, (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


. Field Project. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter, 











Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 


104. Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Melps transfers from other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching as 
profession, 


105. Orientation for Freshmen (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning thelr professional careers. 

108. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the 
total laboratory experienc: vam in the School of Education with specific attention to 
the orlentauion and initiation. ot the pre-teaching field experiences program, 

44. Teaching in Health and Physical Edutation in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent, 

(For description, see Interdepartmental Education.) (A) Health Education, (B) Health, 
Physical Education, & Recreatlon. 

425. Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr. FED 820 or equivalent, 
(A) Healch Education, (B) Health and Physical Education, and (C) Recreation 
Administration, 

Undergraduate students with a major in health, physical education and recreation 
Will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school 
Program or in one of the areas included in the rwolvergrade program, (For appro: 
priate course in Teaching or Program, see SED, TED, and VED.) 


425. Professional Internship in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (15). 
Pr, senior standing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program courses. : 
(A) Health Education’ ()" Health and Physical Education, (C) Recreation Administration, 

dmission to Teacher Education does not apply for C). 

196, Eroblems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
r, junior standing. 

Helps th (ls of health observation, aids in health guidance of indi. 
Vidlial puptia vequaiius the teacher with ‘the health services available through local and 
Mate departments, 














Graduate 7 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis: 
46, Studies in Education (1-8). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
Me credit not to exceed 3 hours. atios! with the siperviing 
problem using research techniques to be tigen meted the program of the 
Baden (Cede ee WaT io wo" 1960 execs credit Im ts course) 

Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applied to the following areas of the 
lementary and secondary school programs: (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical 
lucation, Credit may not be earned in both A and B of the same course. 

851, Research Studies (5). Pr 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and $6 hours 
of Paychology and professional education. 
Review, analyes 


A f available research in, health education or physical 
education with emphasis on designing hew revearch to mect changing heeds of the school. 


oh 


652. 


653. 


355, 
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Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (5), Pr., 18 

hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 

education. 

Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for cursfculum Im: 

provement in health yi: lucation. 

Organization of Program ie Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 
pepoiary Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 

hours of psychology and professional education. 

Advanced ou, Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary 

‘materials for teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 

of curriculum: ere teaching practices. 

Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and 

Secondary Schools (2-5). Pr, 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 

hours of psychology and professional education, 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given 

utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of bealth aod enka 

education with the total school program and with other educational: programs of (he com 

munity. 





History (HY) 


Professors McMillan, Head, Belser, Harrison, Lewis, Machi, 
Owsley, Rea, and Williamson 
Associate Professors Jones, Kendrick, Newton, Pidhainy, and Reagan 
Assistant Professors Bond, Cronenberg, Eaves, Hall, and Henson 
Instructors Fabel, Matthews*, and Olliff 


World History (3). 

A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1400. 
World History: (3). 
A survey of world civilization from 1400-1815. 

World History (3). 

A survey of world history from 1815 to the present. 

A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 

A History of the United States Since 1865 (5). 


Technology and Civilization 1 (3). 
‘The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture from prehistoric times 
to the beginning of the industrial revolution. 


Technology and Civilization IL (8), 


The: interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture from: the industrial 
revolution to the end of the nineteenth century, 


‘Technology and Civilization III (3), 

‘The interaction of technology and other aspects of buman culture in the twentieth century. 
Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr, sophomore standing, 

ES broteres of Latin American civilizations to the present with emphasis on the Colonial 


enema to Far Eastern History (6). Pr. sophomore standing. 
‘A brief survey of the major cultural and institutional developments of the area. 
Contemporary History (3). 
A survey of recent events and their effect on the modern world. 
Medieval History (6). Pr sophomore standing. 
Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age of Discovery. 
American Black History to 1900 (5). Pr, sophomore standing. 
Racial and cultural origins of the black, including African background, the, slave trade, 
slavery in the New World, emergence free emancipation 
Binnlaincion, ad’ the cvilcmsent of he imaitusion ok sepsegans 
The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr,, sophomore 
standing. 
‘The influence which the United States has exerted in international affairs, 
History of Political Parties (5). Pr» sophomore. standing. 
torts jhasis is placed on the origin and growth of American political parties from the Fed~ 
era to the present. 
History of the Iberian Peninsula (5), 
A survey of Spanish and Portuguese history from prehistoric to contemporary times. 








*On temporary appointment. 
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History of the West (5). Pr. sophomore standing. 

The development of the West and of its influence on American history. 

Miory of Alabama (6). Pr sophomore standing. 

A beief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 

American Colonial History (5), Pr, junior standing. 

‘The political, economic, and soci 7 ammid ‘of the colonies from their founding to the end 





of the French and Indian War, 1763. 

The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1768-1789 (5). Pr. junior 

standing. 

The new British Colonial policy, the War for Independence, and the first federal consti- 
tution and the movement to replace it. 

Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 17891815 (5). Pr. junior standing. 

‘The establishment of the new federal government, the origins of American political parties, 
and the role of the United States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 

The American System and Jacksonian Democracy, 1815-1850 (5). Pr., junior 

standing. 

Nationalism, sectionalism, egalitarianism, and expansion. 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior standin 

‘The sectional controversy from the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning of hostilities in 
1861, and the military, economic, social, and political aspects of the war. 

The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the social, economic, and political aspects of the years 1865-1877. 

United States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr. junior 

‘The political, economic, diplomatic, social, and cultural development of the United States. 

Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

Modern America, 1982 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States. 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chief events in our relationships with foreign powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 

United States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr. junior standing. 

ahs jsmereetice of the United States from a hemispheric power to a total involvement in 
‘orld affain. 

Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr., junior 

standing, 

Selected “areas. of American thought are studied in their social context, ranging from 
Puritanism to the impact of Darwinism on the American mind. 

Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr, junior 

standing 


g- : 
An examination of major intellectual movements in American soclety from social Darwinism 
to Progresuvism and it legacy. 
The South to 1865 (5). Pr., junior : 
‘The origins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural, and Ideological patterns in 
the South with emphasis on period 1815-1860, 
The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Major trends in the South since the Civil War with emphasis on social, economic, cultural, 
and ideological development. 
American Black History Since 1900 (5). Pr, junior standing. 
‘An anaiyals and interpretation of the role ot Ametican blacks in the development of the 
United tes in the twentieth century. 
The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr, junior standing. alien 

rope di roteat lone, overseas 

developments inthe age of Charles V. Henry Vill, Elttabeth, and Philip Ht, 
Seventeenth Century Europe (5). Pr, junior standing. 
Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ Wary Sciestti Revolution, overteas collation, and Euro- 


Pean political developments in the age of Louis 
Europe, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A history of Europe betes Kee of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime, 
‘The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (6). Pr., junior standing, 
Background; causet and course of the Revolution in France. 
‘The Genesis of Modern Germany (5). Pr. junior standing. 
A survey of the politcal constulogal, sad eaiaral Riwoey of Germany fo, 1740 
Modern German History (5). Pr, junior standing. 
general history of the German states since 1648. 
iapoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr» junior standing. 
hated and fall Prt Consulate and Go emia in France and French hegemony a 
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Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing. 

ik tic Macca Mepian te tae eae: 

History of Europe, 1815-1871 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Furopean history rom the Congrest of Vienna through the unitiavion of Germany and 
Europe, 1871-1919 (5). Pra junior standing. 

Emphasis on Central Europe, Germany, and Italy since unification. 

Europe Since 1919 (5). Pra junior standing. 

Emphasis on the rise of totalitarianism, the Second World War, and the post-war period. 
Eastern Asia (5). Pr. junior standing. 

‘A history of China and Japan in the moder world. 

South and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

peek taee cultures of the Asian periphery emphasizing the impact of the West In the 


‘The Caribbean Area (5). Pr. junior standing. 
‘An analysis of the Caribbean as to its geographic, cultural, and strategic importance from 
1492 to the present. 


South America to 1900 (5). Pr» junior standing. 
‘The colonial and carly national period. 

History of Mexico (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 

Twentieth Century South America (5). Pr, junior standing. 

A survey of the conflict between tradition and change in a developing continent. 
History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

‘A detailed history of the Russian nation in the modern era to the dissolution of the Empire- 
History of the Soviet Union Since 1917 (5). Pr, junior standing. 

‘The territories under the Bolshevik regime from the proclamation of the Bolshevik state to 
the present time. 

Great Leaders of History (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Some world leaders and their relationship to the great movements of history. 

History of Medieval England (5). Pr, junior standing. 

A survey of English origins and institutions to the seventeenth century, 

History of Modern England (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of British history since the seventeenth century. 

Technology and Society in Pre-Industrial Times (5). Pr. junior standing. 

The interplay between technology and other aspects of human culture during selected 
periods of pre-industrial history, using various methods and approaches. 

Technology and Society in the Industrial Revolution (5). Pr. junior standing. 
Various approaches to the study of the interaction between technology, industry, and wetet? 


in the United States and other countries during selected periods, normally ‘in the ate 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Technology, Society, and the Environment (5). Pr, junior standing. 
A study of comtemporary social, technological, and environmental problems in historical 








perspective, 
Reform Movements (5). Pr, junior standing. 

‘The comparative study of reform movement and impulses in the United States and other 
countries during selected periods, with emplasiy on the cultural and technological con 
texts of social change. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 
Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (6). 
Seminar in American History, 1914 (5). 
United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 
United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 
United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 
Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
Seminar in the Old South (5). 
Seminar in the New South (5). 
Historical Methods (5). 
Seminar in Sixteenth Century Europe (5). 
‘The Revolution of 1917-1921 (5). 


Description of Courses 299 


685. Seminar in European History (5). 
636. Colonial Latin America (5). 
637. Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National 
Developments (5), 
638. Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 
639, Historiography and Theory of History (5), 
640, Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 
641, Seminar in Eighteenth Century England (5). 
644. Seminar in Modern European Diplomacy (5). 
699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
799. Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) 
READING COURSES 

The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student 
an opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the 
Professors responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 
620, Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 
821, Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 
622, Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 
623, Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624. Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 
Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 
Directed Reading in English History (5). 
Directed Reading in European History (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Harris, Norton, Perry, and Sanderson 
Assistant Professors Dozier and Rymal 
Instructor Martin 


528 


Landscape and Ormamental Horticulture 


101. Introduction to Horticulture (1), Lec. 1, Fall. 
2 An orientation course for freshman introducing all fields in Horticulture. 
1. Landscape Gardening (5), Lec. 3, Lec-Dem. 4. 
Siete oer age ete cas 2 ee ett 
“ are 
Cation and use’ of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and che propagation and mainte- 
nance of ornamental plants, 
222, Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
23, Identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 
|. Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Wentifiation, culture, and use oy boaiet and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings 
224, Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural planus. 
225. Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 
Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home. 
321. Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 
325. Greenhouse Environment Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Principles and practices of construction and —— greenhouses for various purposes such 
& plant propagation, crop production, and 
525. Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr. HF 221. 
Planning of large and small home grounds. 
326. Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (6). Lab. 15. Pr. HF 221. 
Planning of public areas and nds of public buildings, including general layout. planting 
and’ detail treatment of special areas. 


‘327. 


421. 


423, 


424, 


426. 


430. 


431, 


2 8 


M41. 


Description of Courses 


Landscape Engineering (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr FY 201 or permission 
of instructor. 

Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as well as for produiction of 
Tatlous forest products. An evaluation of forest areas for recreational purposes. Considers 
pata oe ome ite requirements, access and circulation as well as other ? of meeting 
suc . 

Care and Maintenance of Ormamental Plants (5), Lec. 8, Lab, 4, Winter, odd 
years. Pr., BY 306, 309 and junior standing. 

Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, includinut proniom 
tree surgery, transplanting. and fertilization. 

Floricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, HF 323 and junior 
standing. 

Floricultural crop production under Management in greenhouse and outdoor conditions. 
Revey Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, even years, Pr., HF 224, BY 
306, AY 304 and junior standii 

Principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 
Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, HF 222, 228, 321 and junior standing. 
Hird and practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscape 
Flower Shop Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr, HF 225, 422, permission of 
instructor. 


Principles and practices of ower shop management and floral designing. 

Minor Problems (35). May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours 
Pr., junior and of instructor. 

Selected problems in cither vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or land 
gad ornamental horticulture, on witch Iedeerocot ren field, eee or promabonne 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one 
quarter 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr, HF 224, BY 306, and 
junior - 

pee er tion of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatomical prinpkee. 


Marketing Horticultural Speciality Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr. HF 422, 
HF 423. 


Channels and methods of distribution of floricultural and purery products. 
Advanced Landscape Gardening (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr BI 101, HF 221, gradu- 
ate standing. 

Pris he id iyi he of ornamer i ing. 
(Selected portions of this Course wy ‘be offered 2F"a3 Real Play Material in tan “or Aare 
culture program.) 

Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr, AY 304, BY 306, CH 207, 
CH 208, HF 323, and junior ‘ 

Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the 
use of chemicals. 


General Horticulture 


Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1, Fall. 
An orientation course for freshmen introducing all fields in Horticulture. 


Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. S 
planting, . cultivating, fertilizing. 9 » thinning, bai rade 

Irn an mucoid aman, eine 

Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Pelaiplat sas ease racic lw penton ot ee ae 

Industrial Food Preservation Ti (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, odd years. 

Pr,, junior standing or came Ut ees 

Etgeraionpancurttion: canning, Wee, nae nce, eae fends fe 

falling, trradation, and! the use of food aidlisey ° 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, even 

Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Material and structural requirements of food equipment, and basic principles and proceset 

such as heat exchange, i . distillation, homogenization, extraction, 

filtration, centrifugation, fluid flow and instrumentation. 

Industrial Food Equipment and Processes II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even 

years. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Continuation of wbject matter of HF $41 with emphasis on unit operations and procestes. 





410, 


Description of Courses 301 


ee Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even years. Pr, 

SH 208, 

Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality. control 

and evaluation of grades and standards, 

Technology of ellies and Snack Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years. 

Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Technology of commercial production of jams, jellies, preserves and snack foods. Includes 

studies of processing and ‘packaging methods, equipment, grades, standards, and visits 

to commercial plants. 

Food Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr, CH 207. 

‘The chemistry of the important components of foods and changes occurring during process- 

ing. storage and handling. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Fall, Pr, HF 308 and 

Junior standing. 

‘An advanced course in the production of the major commercial vegetable crops. 

Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

Pr., junior standing. 

Physiological, pathological, 

of commerci: vegetable 

Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 

Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South, 

Small Fruits (6), Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior gz. 

Principles and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and 
imbles, 

Nut Culture (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 

Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, and chestnuts. 

Commercial Vegetable Crops (3), Lec-Lab. 4, Spring or Summer. Pr., HF 308 

and graduate standing. 

Application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 

Drineipal vegetable crops, (Credit for both HE 408 and 401 may not be used co. mect 

requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Recent Advances in Small Fruits (8). Spring and Summer, Pr, HF 201 and 

graduate standing. 

Scientific advances in small fruits and their application to small fruit culture in Alabama. 

aoate i both HF 410 and HF 405 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
jaster’s degree.) 


id horticultural principles in storing, packaging, and marketing 





426-427-428. Minor Problems (3-5 each). Lec. 1, Lab. & Pry junior standing and 


440. 


601 


603, 


28 


permission of instructor. 


Selected problems in either vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or landscape 
and ornamental horticulture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or ‘greenhouse 
investigations are made, under supervision of instructors, ‘Graduate credit Umited to one 
quarter. 


Food Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years, Pr, junior standing. 
Application of physics and engineering principles to food processing operation, instrumenta- 
tion in food processing, process and equipment development. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 
Wutwnc of seacarch, discovery, and) progress sled, 10, the, aclenific methods tesearch 
rograms, yrogramns, jects, review’ 
utlines, conducting, experiments, recording data analysing data, and publication of result. 
Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more than once for a 
maximum of three hours credit, 
Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged, Any quarter. 
Pr., graduate standing. 


yay problems in vegetable production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 
culture, 


Plant Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Any quarter. Pr, HE 432 
or BY 306 and consent of instructor. 


Morphological and physiological changes in horticulture plants ws induced by growth regu- 
latory and theft theoredcal implications inthe improvement of horticultural crops produc: 
on. 


Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter. 
Nutritional requirements of horticulture crops and factors affecting these requirements, 
Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3 Lab. 4. 
Any quarter. Pr BY 806 and graduate standing 
ic chi fr fruits, a other riicultural plant 
Product afer hartex. "Methods ut atudving. these changes und’ factors inivencing ‘het. 


Bu 


201. 


301, 


310. 


si. 
‘B12. 


313. 


3M. 


316. 


317. 


Description of Courses 


Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter. Pr,, ZY 300 
and graduate standing. 

An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of Iruit, vegetable 
and ornamental crop varieties. ‘The genctic basis of some production problems, and. special 
breeding methods applicable to horticultural crops, 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Professors Brooks, Head, and Denholm 
Associate Professors Hool, Layfield, Morgan, and White 
Assistant Professors cei Herring, Maghsoodloo, Smith, 
Trucks, Webster, and Zaloom 


Industrial Administration (3), Pr., sophomore standing. 
The concepts, techniques, and functions of engineering management. (Not open to In> 
dustrial Engineering students.) 
Industrial Engincering Fundamentals (3). 
Introduction to. the fundamentals of tools and techniques used in the practice of industrial 
engineering. The relationships of the sub-disciplines of industrial engineering to the «ur 
rent curriculum and typically encountered problems are explored. Introduction to com 
puter programming and the FORTRAN programming language. 
Computer Programming (3). Pr., MH 162. 
Digital computer programming with emphasis on mathematical problems, using FORTRAN 
programmiag language. (Not open to students with credit in TE $00.) 
Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3)- 
Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, An introductory knowledge of FORTRAN, MH 265 or 
concurrently. a 
Intermediate computer programming using the FORTRAN programming. la wi 
emphasis on mathematical “and. engineering problems. inch are. introductory, desien 
considerations for information-decision systems involving computers as a principle data 
Processing device. | (Intended primarily for engineering students and not open to students 
with credit in 1E 204.) 
Information Retrieval and Computer Programming (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr TE 
202, or TE 204, or knowledge of a computer language. 
An introduction 10 digital computer programming with emphasis on information retrieval 
problemy using COBOL programming language. 
Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., TE 201, or EC 300, 
Planning, scheduling, routing, and dispatching in manufacturing operations. Mechanism 
for production contvol. ‘(Not open to Todusteial Engineering students). 
Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 300. 
Interretated components of complex management. information-decision qystems, De 
siderations for systems involving computers as a principle data processing device, 
Motion and Time Study (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 274. 
Principles and practices, off methors engineering and time study. (Not open to students 
with credit in TE 318 of TE 419.) 
Engineering Statistics I (8). Pr., MH 264. 
Basic probability, random variables and distribution functions. 
Engineering Statistics I (3). Pr. TE 311, 
Descriptive statistics, sampling concepts, sumy of random variables and an introduction 
to hypothesis testing. 
Engineering Statistics IMT (3). Pr., TE 312. 
‘Estimmastony goodness of fit tests, regression-correlation methods and introdiiction to analysis 

variance. 

‘ional Analysis 1 (3). Pr., TE 202, TE 311. 

Nature of operational ystems analysis; decision theory: formulation of objective; identifi- 
cation of alternatives; concept of systems analysis (system description): model buildin: 
Concept of optimization; introduction to model salvtion ‘methods. 
Linear Programming (3). Pr., MH 266. 
Introduction to linear programming with emphasis on model formulation and solution. 
Other topics include computer solution variations of the simplex method, optimality analysis: 
duality, transportation problem and allocation problem. 
Electronic Data Processing Systems Design (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr, TE 20, 
TE 301 or TE 305, 
Application of computer and associated da 
istrative information and decision systems 
Ergonomics 1 (3). Pr., IE 202, PG 21 
An introduction to the scientific study of man in relation to his work environment; humat 


rk 
characteristics with respect fa performance in man-machine systems; introduction to man- 
machine systema design. 



































processing equipment to business and admin: 





410, 


4, 


414, 


416, 


417, 


419, 


434. 


425, 


Description of Courses 503 


Ergonomics II (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TE 317, PG S21. 
‘The analysis and design of work places and work methods through application of ergono- 
mic and methods engineering principles. 
Engincering Economy (5). Pr., MH 161 and junior standing. 
Practical engineering studies for the economic selection of structures, equipment, procemes 
and methods, (Not open to students with credit in TE 325 or TE $26.) 
Analysis I (8). Pr, MH 265, EC 200 or equivalent or 

‘concurrently. 
‘The development of ‘principles required. ia engloccribg compomy. aisles and. cxber decllons 
making oriented courses. Topies include interest and. interest formula derivations, de- 

Dreciation methods, tax considerations and cost accounting. (Not open to students’ with 
Sredit in TE 320.) 
Engineering Economic Analysis HI (3). Pr., TE 311, TE 325. 
Engineering. ‘tudies for the economic selection of structures. equipment, procenes and 
methods. Topics include replacement theory, and bu economics, mew 
venire analysis and capital budgeting. ‘(Not open to students with credit ip LE” 320:) 


Seminar in in Industrial Engineering (1). Pr., senior standing in Industrial Engi- 


neering. 
Discusion of current problems, professional practice and professional opportunities, 
Occupational Safety Engineering Fundamentals (8). Pr., junior standing, 

td problems eae, in occupational environments and ber solution or mitigation: 
ios ‘application ‘cof quantitative analyses and engineering design principles, 
Systems Anal Occupational Safety (3). Pr, TE 401 or concurrently, 
‘Analysis. of eae performance, anribution. of tat, sdeautication and analysis of accident 
potential, Fault-free analysis. Systems safety and. reliability. 
Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., TE 401 or concurrently. 
Design iples and concepts of hazard evaluation analysis relating to operation of 
industrial faci facilities. of 
cen; ational Hygiene Engincering 1 (8). Pr» TE 419 or permission instructor. 
An_ introduction to Occupation Hygiene ngineeriog. with emiphasis on workplace en- 
vironmental quality. Heat. "Tilumination, at and ventilation, 
Occupational Hygiene Engineering If (3). Pr. TE 404. 
A comunnation ef Occupational Hygieoe Eogracering 1. Plant and workplace sanitation, 
plant waste control, health havard control, principles of epidemiology. 

tional Safety and Health Laboratory (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr» TE 405, 
TE 405, or concurrent a 2 
Case his ined factors: 
and Ken e  Saees Me aE" ‘Condiiwos: ‘Solitons 
to be aided ‘by actual laboratory testing and field trips. 
Engineering Statistics (5). Pr., MH 264, junior standing. 
Basic probability pene ables, esend mines larributhone, semeplion, diay 
tributions, aa AL kesting be timation. ne egreion at ge fede sit and not 
open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate udents.) 
Operational Research (5). Pr., MH 266, TE 410 or equivalent or concurrently. 


ee 5 rogramming, network models, dynamic models, stochastic 
Tindels, queueing theons, detaion theory’ and simulation. (Not Students with 


credit in TE 314 and not open to Industrial Engince: erin ude students) 
Engineering Statistics TY (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pra 

Emphasis = quality control in manufacturing by nee of statistical methods. 
Operational Analysis If (3), Pr, UE 305, TE 3 


Simulation procedures for solving complex. system ak roblems. Empharis on randoms 
ricesses, model Duliding, and contrition of computer simulation models 














‘Deena Analysis HL (3). Pr., TE 314, TE 315. 
Gam i deterministic inventory models; replacement model; 
Sirah ia EM a eCied AS Sproat rene smi 


Ergonomics 11 Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 318, TE 318, PG 321. 
“The. sopestment PS ‘work performance and the establishment of performance stand- 


Production Control Functions 1 (3). Pra TE 326, TE 419, or 
Functions “of production control: forecasting: inventory” analysis: Pv chedulings 

Drogress control 
Production Control Functions 11 (3). Pr, IE 424, IE 427 or concurrently. 
Functions of production control; production planning; tine balancing; plant location; 
Opaston uanufactiring Processes, Lab. 3. Pr. TE 326, 

tions and Facilities 1 (3). Lec. 2, . Pr, . 

Dewign ‘principtes and Sacer te Systems. (Should be taken the quarter immedi: 
ately prior to the taking IE. 428.) 
Operations and Facilities Design TI (3). Lab. 9, Pra TE 417, IE 424, TE ae 
‘The design of industrial, institutional, governmental and service operations and Tacilities, 
(should be taken during student's final quarter.) 


dispatching 





304 
436. 


438. 


Description of Courses 


Plant Location (3). Pr, IE 315, TE 326, TE 417. 
Factors and techniques pertinent to the economic location of induatrial plants 


Occupational Safety and Health Engineering (6). Pr., senior standing or consent 
Sesepastossl Enginecrii 
Occupational safety and health problems with emphasis on the role me the Industrial 


speinesr (othe elimination of physical and environmental \fazards, (Not open ta i 
dustrial Engineering undergraduates enrolled in the Occupational Safety and Health option.) 


490-491-492. Industrial Engineering Problems (1-5), Pr. permission of instructor and 
val. 


440. 


455. 


458, 


459. 


471. 


472, 


480, 


481, 


tment head ay 


Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature in Industrial Engineering, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Sampling and Survey Techi 3). Pr, IE 313 and junior standing, 
‘Theory and application of ret pacts and survey fee with ell on 
methods optimization. 


Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (8). Pr. MH 265 and junior 
standing. 
Feceahabeen’ eat pl ive od itventlall mpl dflerence “esendionns clon saci yuan 
Will include analytical theory, Laplace and Z transforms and computer techniques. [atro: 
duction to state variables, matrix algebra and. analysis. 
Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr. IE 315 and junior standing. 
Continuation of TE $15 with emphasis on theory. Revised simplex, dual simplex, para: 
metric programming, decomposition, and applied’ problems. 
Inventory Control (3). Pr. TE 414, TE 417, IE 424 and junior standing. 
Application of quantitative methods to the control of industrial inventories, 

mamic Pt jing (3). Pr, MH 264 and junior standing. 
We thescy: mach suethodt oe dysamie programming vil (ba preseatd, peels. epplicaican 
Will be discussed. 
Advanced Computer Programming (5). Pr,, TE 300 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 
Formal definition and presentation of several numeric aod nonnumeric problems using two 
or more programming languages other than FORTRAN and COBOL 
Reliability Engineering (3). Pr., TE 4l4, f£ 417, and junior standing, 
Reliability, maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis of quantitatively descriptive 
methods to be used for problem solving. 
Spe ‘ional Control i pe Design (3). Pr. ME 425, and junior standing. 

he design of operational planning and control systems. Integration of individual systems 

jons. Concept of total systems optimization. 

Materials Handling Systems (3), Pr., TE 318, LE 416, IE 417 and junior standing. 
Quantitative analysis and design of material handling systems, Quantitative methods and 
case studies. 
Advanced Facilities Design (8). Pr. junior standing and consent of instructor. 
‘Quantitative methods used to design production and service facilities are emphasised. 
Case: studies, 
Ergonomics EV (3). Pr., IE 419 or consent of instructor, senior a 
A Rudy of the philosophy and techniques, of ‘man-machine systems design. Emphasis 4 
placed on proper integration of man into production syate 
Project Management (3). Pr. TE 417, or permission of instructor and junior 
standing. 
Project management and development with primary emphasis on use of operations research 
methods and cost analysis, Includes a study of the application of CPM and PERT 
project management. 
Continuons Process Control and Dynamics (8), Pr. IE 441 and junior standing. 
Continuous process dynamics and. block diagram formulation, Conventional continuous 
process control and introduction to advanced control topics. 
Engineering of Organization and Management (3). Pr, senior standing and com 
sent of instructor, 
Organizational theory and concepts; the interaction between the individual and the organi- 
ation. 
Data Processing Fundamentals (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
An Introduction to business data processing methods and procedures, hardware (primarily 
electrovmechanical and electronic), and software. Introductory programming using. tbe 
COBOL language emphasiring busines applications, (Not for selence and mathematic 
students, 
Design of Occupational Safety and Health Administrative Systems (3). Coreqy 
TE 472 and eis standing. 
The design of administrative 
and governmental organizations, 























tems to curry out the OSH function in industrial, service 


616, 


617, 


g 


8 


624, 


gs 
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Description of Courses 305 


GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 


Industrial Dynamics (8). Pr., IE 416 or permission of instructor. 

Industrial dynamics based on a systems approach to industrial and related problems, with 
emph on decision-making. 

Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., IE 416 or permission of instructor. 
Journal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large 
‘sale, realistic simulation problems. 

Advanced Engineering Economy (8). Pr., TE 326 or consent of instructor. 
Engineering and economic aspects of selection and replacement of equipment, relationship 
of technical economy to income taxation, depreciation, load factor, capacity, and environ- 
Mental and social factors. 

Queueing Theory (4), Pr. IE 818 or TE 410, MEL 265, or consent of instructor. 
Mathematical models of queueing, with applications to problems such as materials flow, 
ventory policy, and service center design. Simulation solutions fo queueing networks 
are considered, 

Markov Chains (8), Pr. TE 417, 

Finite and continuous Markov Chains, Poisson and Wiener processes, applications will 
be discussed, 

‘Time Series (3). Pr., HE 417, 


Stationary stochastle: processes, time series analyalt with emphasis on apectral denaity fuee- 
tions and applications will be’ discussed. 


Inventory and Production Control Systems (8), Pr. TE 425. 
Advanced topics fv production control and inventory theory. ‘The relationships between 
Production and inventory will be discussed. 


Advanced Statistical Methods for Engincers 1 (3). Pr, IE 312. 
Elaboration of basic, satitical methods for engineers, with emphasis on « more theoretical 
Mudy ‘of multiple linear regression and. the optimization of multiple linear regression 
procedures, 
Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers II (3). Pr. TE 630. 
Extension of IE 630, with primary emphasis on analysis of variance methods. Includes 
a theoretical study. Of” analyeis of varlance -methods, mathematical derivation of mean 
squares, multiple comparison’ tests, and the Bennett ‘and Franklin algorithm. 
Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers Hl (3). Pr IE 631, 
Introduction 10 the philosophy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis 
60 optimum multiple linear regression designs, optimum analysis of variance designs, and 
and an introduction to response surface analysis 
Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr. IE 44: 
This’ coune covers Quadratic Programming, Separable Programming, Gradient Methods, 
and Integer Programing. 
Non-Parametrie Statistics (3). Pr. LE 313. 
Several non-parametric and distribution-free methods with emphasis on engineering 
applications. 
Input-Output Analysis (8). Pr, TE 442 or consent of instructor. 

pucOutput analysis for interindustry, industry, and company study. Computational 
pects of large scale models. Case studies, 
Optimization Theory for Large Systems (3). Pr, IE 442, LE 634, or consent of 
instructor. 


da blems with special structures; decomposition principle, many column problems, 
relatation procedures, {n linear programming, generalized Upper’ bounding, partitioning 


Procedures, ‘und. applications. as 
Advanced Dynamic ing (8). Pr, IE 453. 

Advanced Ast ap scar: | Date ‘of dynamic programming, Numerical 
methods {o solve specific types of problems, Case studies, 

Decision and Game Thi (3). Pr, DE $13 or TE 410, or consent of instructor. 
Classification, of decision problems, ‘Bayes risk, utility theory and its, applications, optimal 
srateges for reeangular games, and tne of hear programming ia solving fere-snm gamer 
Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr, permission of instructor, 
Anaiyat of organizations for information’ requirements, information flow, dita Korage 
and Usuage and. total information. ayatems. ony 

Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr 

Fee Tole nce eee Cu eartieiay ampiasia on human deébloa ‘behavior 
Advanced Computation Methods (8). Pr permission of the instructor: | 
idespned to keep sara ite student brea of current ideas In this rapidly expanding 
eld. 

Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (8). Pr. IE 471. 

Sampled-data_ control systems and computer control topics. Representation of discrete 
industrial processes. 




















306, Description of Courses 


672. Functional Optimization Theory (8). Pr., HE 417. 
Introduction to functional optimization theory including min-max theory, calculus of 
variations, pontry: , maximum principle and applied functional analysis, 

680. Advanced Topics in Occupational Safety and Health (8). Pr., TE 438 or equiva- 
lent. Coreq., TE 631 and TE 665, or permission of instructor. 

Selected topics, Including risk taking, accident proneness, and blomechanics, will be par 
sued at the advanced level. Quantification and modeling is emphasiced. 


681. Advanced Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr. TE 438 or equivalent or 
permission of instructor. 
Advanced topics in accident prevention with emphasis on current developments. 


690, Industrial Engineering Project. Credit to be arranged. 
699, 








May be taken more than one quarter for « maximum of 9 hour. 


Thesis (0-7). 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught 
on the interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the 
offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching — Elementary-Secondary 
Teaching, Program, and Internship 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum 
leading to K-12 certification for teaching in a particular field in elementary and 
secondary schools will take the Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching 
field in which certification is. expected. 


414, Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 
423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (8), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. FED 
320 or equivalent. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 
425. Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15), Pr.. senior 
standing, Admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, 
minimum of two appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 


{For description, see Frofessional Internship under Schoo! of Education.) (A) Art, (C) 
Theatre, (J) Music, (M) Speech Communication, (N) Speech Pathology. 








Graduate 

Courses 651, 652, 653, or 654, apply ta the following areas of the school program: 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (E) Gifted, (1) Mental Retardation, (J) Music, (M) Speech Com- 
munication, and (N) Speech Pathology. 


(48. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr. FED 647 or consent of 
instructor. 


Major issues, frontier developments, and tends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching im elementary and secondary schools. 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate eubject: satter'and 26; hours of. peychology snd. profesional educa 
tion. 


Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing ne¥ 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appro- 
priate subject matter and 36 houry of psychology and professional education. 
‘Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content for curriculum 
improvement, 

698. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (25). Pr 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Advanced course. Program, organization, and development of wic_ and supplementary 
materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices. 











376, 


977, 


378, 


425, 


479, 


480. 


186, 


670, 


Description of Courses 307 


Eyaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (25). Pr. 18 hours of ap- 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaination and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of xpecialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community. 
Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 
and ED 648, or permission of instructor. 

Research and experimentation in shenieesty, and secondary. schools in the Sovelopoieat of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning, Appraisal of significant 
curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and instruction, 
and study of fundamenta) criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems, 





Special Education (Behavior Disturbance and Mental Retardation) 


A Survey of Exceptionality (5). 

‘An introduction to the: several types of exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educa 
tional and training implications of each, 

Introduction to Mental Retardation (5). Pr., TED 376 or permission of instructor. 
An introductory exploration of mental retardation ax a special type of exceptionality with 
emphasis placed upon implications for the education ing of the retarded. 
An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance (5). Pr., TED 376 or permission of 
instructor. 

An introductory exploration of behavior disturbance as a special type o€ exceptionality 
ib emphasis laced Upon Implications (Or the education. und raises, of the" behavior 
Professional Internship in Special Education (5, 10, 15), Pr, senior standing, 
admission to Teacher Education three quarters prior to Internship, appropriate 
professional courses. 

For description, see Professional Internship in School of Education Section). (A) Mental 
etardation, (B) Behavior Disturbance 
Methods and Materials for Teaching in Special Education (5). Pr., TED $76 and 
TED $77 or TED 378. 

(A) Mental Retardation. (B) Bebi 
Education Majors, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 

Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5). Pr., junior stand- 
ing and admission to Teacher Education, 

Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning disabilities, 

dministrative arrangements, classroom management, individual educational evaluation und 
Programming are emphasises “ 
The Severely Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing and permission of in- 
structor. 

An indepth study of severe mental retardation as 
emphasiy upon implications for the education and 


Graduate 


Advanced Study of Exceptionality (5). Pr. Appropriate undergraduate prepara- 
tion in Special Education or permission of instructor. 

An advanced study of the several types of exceptionality with am emplnisis upon the edu 
cational and training implications of each, 

Advanced Study of Educational Aspects of Mental Retardation (5), Pr, TED 600, 
or permission of instructor. 

An advanced study of menttl retardation as a special area of exceptionality with em- 
Phasis upon the education and training needs of the retarded. 5 
Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiology 
and psychology, 

Cha of hysical disabilities; the paych ot the physically handicappd; 
mal obieves tube carta deplbon and related aaperts of a total ro: 
gram for the physically handicapped 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr, TED 476, TED 478 and TED 479. 
Observation and participation under supervision in education programe for the mentally 


retarded. Lectures and discussions will implement the student's work in the, classrooin. 














ior Disturbance, Not open to Undergraduate Special 








special type of exceptionality with 
ining of the severely retarded. 











Students will develop and evah ans and programs for the special class. 
pursuing & program of education for mentally retarded children.) 
Educational Procedures for Children With Behavior Disorders (5). Pr Graduate 


standing and permission of instructor. 
‘Analysie“of cuthent provisions for, children with emotional conflicts, with emphasis on 
educational procedures and implications for learning disabilities. 


308 Description of Courses 


671, Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr. Graduate 
Standing and permission of instructor, 
Examination and interpretation of research. Emphasis on educational implications of 
emotional conflict, clastroom guidance and control. 


Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed 
especially for advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universities, 
and other post secondary-school institutions, 


645. Problems of Teaching the Marginally Prepared College Student (5). Pr., TED 
665 or TED 666 or permission of instructor, 
Socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds as they affect learning styles of the marginally 
prepared student. Develop methods of appropriate teaching strategies as a means of im- 
Proving the self-concept of these students. 

649, The Community College Program (5). 
A study of tee paras ot the comprehensive community-junior college designed 00 
improve competencies. in program planning, evaluation, and administration, 

663. The American College and University (5). 
Philosophy and function, the university and social change, the community college, aca 

 student-faculty-community relationships; international flow of educational 

ideas, government cultural programs. higher education and the state. 

665. The Community College (5). 
‘The rise and development of the community/junior college in American education; its 
history, philosophy, and functions. 

666. Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or TED 665 
or permission of instructor. 
‘The development and sclection of appropriate curricular materials and effective teaching 


strategies. Evaluation of instruction and learning effectiveness in undergraduate program’ 
of higher education. 


The above courses, along with AED 618, AED 697, CED 653 and CED 65¢ 
constitute a core for the development of programs of study in higher education. 
Other offerings, in both academic and professional fields, are available for the com- 
pletion of advanced programs. These include administration and supervision; founda- 
tions of education; psychology; student personnel; vocational and technical education: 
and professional and academic preparation for teaching in agricultural sciences, 
business administration, economics and sociology, English, health and physical educa 
tion, history, home economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and biological 
sciences, and speech. 





Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Assistant Professor Logue 


Freshman English is prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


221, Beginning Newswriting (6). 
Introduction to newswriting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice, supplemented by 
‘work on the college newspaper. 

223. Reporting (5). Pr. JM 221. 
The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented by work on 
the college newspaper. 

224. Copyreading and Editing (5). Pr. JM 221. 
Mahods eee copy, writing headlines, basic make-up and proof reading. 

315, Agricultural Journalism (3). 
Designed for students in agriculture and home economics. Introduces ices of news 
coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 

322, Feature Writing (5). Pr, JM 221 or consent of the instructor. 


Gathering material for the writing of "human interest” and feature articles for newspaper 
and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 


442i. 


Description of Courses 309 


The Community Newspaper (5). Pr. 221. 
Methods, ar, and wikies involved Pains the community newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 


Photo-Journalism (5). 


Uses and processes of photography im the newspaper and ine field. Operation of 
re ‘cameran and the techmique of developing. printing, and enlarging of pictures is 
provided. 


422-423, Journalism Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr 15 hours of journalism, in- 
ch of instructor. 


401. 


§ 


: 


RoE 


8 


ling JM 221 and 223, and consent 

A two-quarter course giving practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, tele- 
vision, and magazine copy through supervised work with University communication media. 
Journalism Internship (6). All quarters. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of 
instructor. 

A full-time internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication, serving as a 
Tegular staff member under the direction of the editor, 

The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 

The development of the nee ress, the principles and ideals of modera journalism, 
and the law of the press and radio. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agricultural Newswriting (8). Lec. 4. Pr, 20 hours of journalism or consent 
of instructor. 


Methods and problems of w 
and columns for publication. 
communication. 





cultural and home economics news, feature artic! 
eat auention is given to impariog electivencss ol 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 
Assistant Professor Wheatley 


Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 

Aims, roe, and requirements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 

Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended by the Am 
‘of Clinical Pathologists. 

Advanced Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr. LT 301, 

Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasias. 

Seminar in Laboratory Technol . Pr. LT 301. 

ore: eadeat Seperate Te Ooms nzent advances in the field) of laboratory 
technology. 

Immunology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., VM 204 and junior standing. 

Theory of immunology and techniques of laboratory tests based on the antigen-antibody 
reaction. 

Immunology II (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pr., LT 404 and junior standing. 

Theory pot A ao ‘of the serological stady of human blood and lipid antigens, 


Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr. LT 301. 
Pracice fuplicaions Qt the principle, procedures, aod techniques encountered tn hospital 





4 Society 


Law Enforcement (LE) 


Instructor Pendergast 


Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr.. re standing. 
Introduction to. the philosophical and” historical backgrounds; agencies and _ processes; 
Burpores and functions; administration and. technical problems; career ‘orientation. (Same 
Criminal Investigation (5). Pr, standing. ; 
Criminal investigation procedures, including theory of investigation, case preparation, 
specific techniques for selected offenses, questioning of suspects and witnesses, and pt 
Jems in criminal investigation. 

Survey of Criminalistics (5). Pr., PO 362 and junior standing. Not open to 
graduate students. — 

Survey of scientific crime detection methods: crime scene search, identification and_ pre: 
“Vine ‘of evidence; lie detection, modus operandi; fingerprint identification, and related 
subjects, 






310 


464, 


207, 


310. 
41. 
342. 


946. 


440, 
442. 


443. 


447. 


4149. 


Description of Courses 


Police Administration and Organization (5). Pr, junior standing, Not open to 
graduate students, 

Principles of, organization and administration In law enforcement:, functions and activities; 
planning and research; community relations; personnel and training; inspection and con 
trol; policy formulation. 

Internship in Law Enforcement (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of depart- 
ment head. Not open to graduate students. 

Internship in an approved law enforcement or correctional agency under supervision of 
the agency concerned. Written reports on internship required. 





Library (LY) 


Use of the Library (1), 

Lectures and assignments designed to develop skill in the use of the card catalog, and in 
the use of indexes and bibliographies. Taught by library stati members. Note: School 
Library Science courses are listed in the Interdepartmental Education heading. 


Management (MN) 


Professors Henry, Head, Pickle, and West 
Associate Professors Alexander, Allen, Lamar, Myles, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Bond, Bressler, Brown, Crim, Goodwin, 
. 0, Hale, Holley, Horn, Little, Myers, and Smith 
Instructor M, Street 


Management 


Electronic Data Processing Principles (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 3. Pr, 10 hours math, 
ACF 211 (concurrently). 

Functions and uses of computers and related equipment emphasizing business application 
using an approy fe programming language, 

Principles of Management (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Management functions the application of management principles in organizations. 
Business Law I (5), Pr, junior standing. 

Introduction to law, torts, contracts. agency and personal property. 

Business Law TI (5), Pr MN 341. 


Legal principles concerning real property, sales, negotiable instruments, partnerships, ond 
corporations. 


Environmental Law (5), Pr., junior standing. 

Federal, State, and local Jaw on conservation and regulation of environmental matters. 
Human Relations in Management (5), Pr, MN 310. 

The principles of human relat as applied to business, 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., junior standing and MN 310. 


Principles and practices of modern scientific management as applied in the actual control 
and operation of industrial enterprises. 


Organization Theory (5). Pr MN 346, 

Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations. 
Personnel Management (5). Pr., MN 310 or IE 201, junior standing. 
Management of labor, dealing with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment policies. 
employee representation, etc, 

Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5), Pr., MN 442, 
EC 445, or consent of instructor, 

‘This course emphasizes the study of contemporary issues and problems concerning the 
employee-employer relationship, 

Collective Bargaining and Arbitration (5). Pr., EC 350 or EC 444 or consent 
of instructor. 

Investigation and analysis of the theory and practice of collective bargaining and arbitra: 
tion between unions and management. 

Wage and Salary Administration (6). Pr., MN 442, and junior standing. 

Various Methods of determining employee temuneration and problems in admi 
wage ani salary program, 

Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr, MN 442 or PG 461, and junior 
standing. 

The solution of selected subjects or problems which confront personnel managers and related 
supervisory personnel 

















ering # 
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Description of Courses su 


Legal Environment of Business (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Legal environment for business operation with emphasis on contemporary legal isues. 
Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., junior standing and completion 
6f core course of School of Business. 

The formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to personnel, pro- 
duction, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 

Managerial Analysis (5). Pr, MN 207, MN 310, 10 hours math. 

Application of quantitative management techniques to the operation of the business firm. 
Management Information Systems (6). Pr. MN 310 and MN 207 or equivalent. 
Analysis and application of information flow in the business firm. 

Special Problems (1-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor, May be 
repeated. 

The investigation and research into problems with special Interest for the student. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Human Relations In Business Organization (5). Pr.. consent of instructor. 
Advanced study of human relations in individual and group interactions within the 
environment of business organizations. Emphasis on research literature in the field, 
Management Problems (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 

Basic administrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to 
administrative and operative functions, 

Managerial Economics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Decision theory and criteria for decision-making concerning outpat, pricing, 
ing, scale of operations, investment and inventory control, Attention 
concepts of profits, production and cost functions, " 
Advanced Organization Theory (5). Pr. MN 440 or equivalent, consent of in- 
‘structor. 

Study of traditional and contemporary organization theories with emphasis on current 
research and controversy. 

Management Science (5). Pr., MN 481 or equivalent, consent of instructor. 
The study and application of management science theory to business operations. 
Seminar (1-10). Pr,, graduate standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of management problems. 
Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Variable content in the management area. 

Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10). Pr., consent of in- 
structor, May be repeated, ‘ 

General Saphees theories, practices, and functions in industry and busines, Also, 
covers the role of personnel management and human relations. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 














capital budget 
given to. 











Office Administration 


‘Typewriting I (3). Lab. 5. ; 

- icatlons. 
Maste i_ techni f machine operation; basic typewritten applicat! 
For siden ‘with ne proveus araining: in typewniting. (Students with high school type 
writing are not eligible for this course.) thigh 
Typewriting II (3). Lab. 5. Pr., MN 200 with grade of © or one year of hig! 
school typewriting. 

Emphasis on business letters and forms; tabulation; ne Lt: 
Typewriting HT (3). Lab. 5. Pr, MN 201 with grade o! ‘ 

iu i vith ial problems and arrangement. (Students 
Wi ee eee Ot igh school Wypewriting console with OA salt about placement.) 
‘Typewriting IV (2). Lab. 3. - 
Statistical typewsiting; composition at the typewriter, executive office projects 
Shorthand 1 (5). Pr. MN 200 or equivalent. pioad 
Princ IS. Rapid reading of shorthand; introduction, of dictation 
Tein For etter ite’ no previeus, traimiag. im shorthand. Students with one-year 
Ot high “choo! shorthand egin with second cour. salen 
Shorthand If (5). Pr, MN 210 with grade of C or equi he 
Continuation of Shorthand [; dictation and development of pretranscription skills, Student 
with two. years of high school shorthand: begin with third, cours. 
Shorthand III (5). Pr., MN 211 with grade of C. tees 
Continuation of REE TT with emp! ‘on dictation speed and development of pre 
transcription skills. 





404. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


440. 


Description of Courses 


‘Transcription I (5), Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., MN 212 with grade of C or equivalent. 

Development of transcribi ills progressing from transcription of printed shorthand 

to mallable transcription of unfamiliar material dictated at progressively higher rates of 

speed. Continuation of shorthand speed building 100 to 1: wam, 

‘Transcription IL (). Lec. 5, Lab, 5. Pr., MN 300 with grade of C. 

‘Terminal course. Emphasis on high quality wanscripts evaluated according to transcription 

rae and speed of dictation. Shorthand speed 120 to 140 wam. 

Records Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic procedures of filing, records storage and control, Practice in record keeping. 

Office Machines (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr. junior standing or consent of instructor 

and ability to type at a reasonable 

Designed to give a working know! ye of various machines found in modern offices. 
ining in use of dictating and transcribing, duplication, adding, calculating, and 

posting machines. 

Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr, MN 301, MN 403 or MN 404, and 

junior standing (open to OA majors only). 

restical ecretatah erperferea: Secor Spewih to otra atch Gay -wrrktogs ws) hers 

an office to which assigned Lor actual office experience. 

Secretarial Procedure I (5), Pr, MN 300 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of personal factors, development 

of decision-making ability, ‘study of specialized duties including those of public relations 

Secretarial Procedure II (5). Pr., MN 300 and junior standing. 

Continuation of Secretarial Procedure T with study of important areas of preparation for 

the prospective administrative assistant, including preparation of reports using basic knowl 

ge a Gee Processing and statistics, financial and legal duties, and duties of supervision. 

studies. 


Administrative Management (5). Pr, MN $10 or MN 400 or consent of instructor, 

junior standing. 

Administrative organizauion, systems Seale, data collection and processing methods, com- 
ce 


munications and records management, office physical facilities, office performance stindards 
and control, motivation of office personnel. 




















Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professor Horton, Head 
Associate Professors Adams, Davis, and Henley 
Assistant Professor Reed 
Instructors Harris and Watkins 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 202. 
A general but critical survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, 
functions, methods and institutions, 
Promotional Strategy (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
incthots of implementing these objectives, and the approaches i which the method might 
u tives, and U i mi 

eat wil be anatved. yjectives, ar approaches in which the met 
Retail Store Management (5). Pr.. MT aE Sp ost standing. 
Principles and practices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store. Store 
location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control, 
Purchasing (5). Pr, MT 331, junior 
Objectives, control, aud the direction of industrial purchasing. 
Marketing Problems (5). Pr, MT 331, junior standing. 
Marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade 
barriers and legislation. 

Research Methods (5), Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 
Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to the 
solution of marketing problems. 
Sales Management (5). Pr, MT 331, junior standing. 
Principles and, practices, of sound organiiation and. administration, of sales organization 
Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, taining, compensating, 
and supervising sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas and other problems. 
Marketing Channel Systems (5). Pr. MT 331, junior standing. 
‘An investigation into the nature and role of marketing channels and intermediaries. 
Major marketing strategy problems such as designing channel objectives and constrainis. 
dixGnguishing major channel alternatives, and motivating, evaluating, and controlling chan- 
nel members will be analyzed. 
International Marketing (5). Pr, MT 831, junior standing. 
An examination of management problems in adapting the marketing process of the 
domestic firm to international operations; and the institutional structure that exists 10 
service foreign markets and the practice of marketing administration by firms operating 
within these markets. 





Description of Courses a3 


441. Consumer Analysis (5). Pr, MT 331, PG 211, and SY 201, j standing. 
Analysis of the consumer buying process as it is affected by environmental and institutional 
forcey and development of market strategies which recognize these factors. 

472, Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 

The development of systems of transportation. Rates are studied as they affect agriculture, 
es and industry. Attention is also given to government regulation of transportation 
agencies. 

473, Logistics Management (5). Pr, junior standing MT 472 or instructor’s approval. 
Fuodamentals of traffic control in the transportation operations of business and industrial 
concerns, 

475. Transportation and Regulated Industries (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or 
instructor's approval. 

Eemomic, legislative, and administrative problems related to regulation of transportation 
and utility rates and services. 

476. Motor Transportation (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or instructor's approval. 
Economics of the motor transportation business with ps ane on ste and passenger 
carriers and the highway system. Particularly designed for students business and of 
Civil engineering. 

490, Special Problems in Marketing and Transportation (1-10). Pr. MT 381 and 
senior standing. 

jrealifi i opportunity fo conduct investigations of special in 
Rene ee ee eta ued eee, dition, ofa, acuny 
member, (May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


650, Seminar (1-10), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
Foe feats pel ‘engaged in intensive study and analysis of marketing and transportation 

problems. 

Special Problems (1-5). 

Variable content in the marketing and transportation areas. 

Research and Thesis. Credits to be arranged. 


es 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
Materials Engineering courses are listed by cooperating academic departments; refer 
fo the description of the curriculum under Mechanical Engineering in the section 
on The School of Engineering for required and elective courses. 





Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
Ikenberry, Parker, Perry, and E. Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, Bennett, J. Brown, Calder, Coleman, J. Ford, 
R. Ford, C. Reed, Robinson, Thom and Transue 

Assistant Professors S. Brown, Day, Hinrichsen, Lindner, 
Robertson, and 

Instructors Hartwig, Humphreys, Murphy, Petranka, Straley, 
Wall, and N. Williams 


100. Mathematical Insights (5). 

students jn the arts or humanities ams purpose of this coume Js to sve such students 

insight mathematics by engaging them hematical 

aE ae a a OT ae ineiit for aby other Univernty mathematic 
course precludes credit for thit course. 

- Select Beene nim: probability theory, linear algebra. linear 

tions from el combinatorial analysis, u A ol 

programming. thot Toy suadens ithe Stel ot acta not open exept by 
wpecial_ permission ‘Department of Mathematics, 10 students ineeri 
Mathematics or Physics majors. 


159, Pre-Calculus Without Trigonometry (5). 
Preparation for MH 161 bot not MH 162. Emphasizes algebraic a. coordinate 
Ffometry, functions and relations and their gra ‘Students who ‘a precalculus 
Cundation which ‘emphasizes trigonometry should take MH 160. 

160. Pre-Calculus With Trigonometry (5). 


Basic analytic and geometric properties, of the algebraic _and | triganometric | functiogs. 
Prepares students for MH 161. credit will ot be allowed for both 159 and MH 160. 











O14 Description of Courses 


161. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr, MH 159 or MH 160, 

162-163. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (55). Pr, MH 160 and MH 161. 
A continuation of MH 16). 

247. Foundations of Plane Geometry (8). Pr, MH 163. 
Axiomatic development of a plane geometry. Points, lines, congruences, Emphasis is 
placed on development of proafs by students, 

264. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 163, 
A continuation of MH 161-162-168. Infinite series, partial derivatives, multiple Integrals. 

265. Linear Differential Equations (8). Coreq., MH. 264. 
First and second-order linear differential equations inclading the solution of such equations 
by infinite series, 

266. Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr MH 163. 
Linear spaces, vector spaces, linear transformations, matrices and determinants, Not open 
to students who have eredit for MH 333 or MH 405 or MH 437. 

267. Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq., MH 161. 
Designed for students whose fields require a basic knowledge of probability and for those 
who plan to take upper level courses in probability and statistics, Conditional probability, 
Independence ‘and random variables with emphasis on discrete random. variables. 

281-282-283, Elementary Mathematics (55-3). Pr. sophomore standing. 
These courses provide appropriate mathematica) insights for elementary school teachers, 
Emphasis is on the stricture of the number systems, the basic concepts of algebra and 
informal geometry. Open for credit only to students in Elementary Education, except by 
special permission of the Department of Mathematics. 

$10. Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3). Pr, MH 265 or consent of instructor. 
Fundamental concepts of extrema of functions. and funetios ; the simplest problem of 
the calculus of variations; firm and second. variations: generalizations “ofthe. simplest 
Pealess: sufficient conditions; constrained functionals and isoperimetrical problems; general 

grange problem. 

531-382-333. Introduction to Modern Algebra I, U1, Itt (5-5-5). Pr, MH 163. 
Sets, mapping, the integers, isomorphisms, and homomorphisms; groups, rings, fields, ideals; 
factorization problems, Euclidean domains, extension, fields, vector spaces, 

362, Engineering Mathematics 1 (3). Pr, MH 265, 
Fourier Series, partial differential equations, special functions. 


401. The Calculus of Vector Functions (3). Pr, MH 266 or consent of instructor; 
junior standing. 
ivative and integral of vector functions, gradient, divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, 
Stokes Theorem. 
403. Engineering Mathematics If (5). Pr. MH 265; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 

405. Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr., MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing- 
Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characteristic value problems, 

406. Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr, MH 265 or MH 428; junior 
standing. 

First and second order ti 
of eigenfunction expansions. 

407. Introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior 
standing. 

Dynamics of a particle, two-body problem, coordinate transformations, series expansions in 
elliptic motion, ‘introduction to general perturbation theory. 

411412. Introduction to Calculus of Variations (33). Pr, MH 310 or consent of 

instructor, junior standing. 
Classification of boundary conditions: equivalence of the general problem of Lagrange 
and the Maier and Bolsa problems; classical und Hamiltonian formulation of the Bolsa 
roblem; the maximum principle; umorical solution of two-point boundary value prob- 
fems; current problems. 

414, Applied Algebra (5). Pr. MH 405 or departmental approval, junior standing. 
Sets and relations, groups, group codes, group representations. 

418. Analysis for Applied Mathematics (5), Pr. MH 265, 266; junior standing. 
Linear functions and transformations, concepts of the calculus including uniform continuity 
and uniform convergence, curves, series functions, complex differentiation and differ 
ential equations, Devigned primarily for students in engineering, physical sciences and 


applied mathematics who are likely to purse more advanced work, Not open for credit 
to students in the MH curticulum, 


420-421-422. Analysis I, I, TIT (5-5-5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
The real number system. theorems concerbing number sets, sequences, gray 
Riemann-Stieltjes integration, continuity, the devivs 
functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 


428-429, Linear Differential Systems (3-3). Pr. MH 422 or consent of instructor; 
junior standing. 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 














it partial differential equations with emphasis on the method 








is of functions: 
and functions of bounded variation; 








431, 
497. 
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Modern Algebra (5). Pr, one juniorsenior level course in algebra. 
Totegral domains, groups, rings, fields. 

Linear Algebra (5). Pr. MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 

Jinear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-dimensional vector spaces. 





441-442, Geometry, A Modern View I, It (55). Pr, MHL 163; junior standing. 


443, 
1M, 


A development of geomet i the real number system and measurement as proposed 
by GD Mirknott, “The course ‘moves rapidly, with definitions and. ‘proots, throught the 
fundations of geometry and into the main body of Reometric. theory, 

Linear Geometry (5). Pr, MHL 163; junior standing. 

‘Transormations in projective, affine, and Euclidean planes. 

Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). Pr, MH 163; junior standing. 

Helly's and related theorems. 








150-451, Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr, MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 


160, 


461, 


“185. 


“a6, 


487, 


191. 


‘The elementary properties of metric spaces with special attention to the line and the plane. 
Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr, MH 265 or MH 428, junior stand- 
ing; a knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the 
Computer Center: 

Polynomial approximat differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary 
differential equations tial value problems) error analysis. 

umerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr, MH 266 or MH 383; junior standing; a 
knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer 
center-t 

Nomerical sohition of algebraic equations and of systems of tinear equations, solution of 
boundary value problems, numerical cxkulation of characteristic values and vectors, error 
alysis. 

Probability Theory (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior standing, 
Complete probability fields, probability functions, random variables, convergent sequences 
of random variables, conditional probability, distribation functions, various applications. 
Mathematical Statistics 1 (5). Pry MI 163; junior standing. 

Descriptive statics, elementary probability and sampling theory, east squares and 
correlation. 

Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr,, MH 467; junior standing. 

Chisquare test, best estimates, small sample theory, analyls of variance, nonparametric 
methods. 

Mathematics of Computation (5). Pr. one course above MH 16%; junior 
standing. 

Various numerical methods of problem solution; programming these methods using an 
algebraic compiler. z 

Fundamentals of Algebra 1 (5). Pra one course above MH 163; junior standing. 
The structure of the integers. factorization of the: integers, congruent theory. a 
Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr, one course above MH 163; junior standing. 
Euclidean and non-Euelidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical development 
from basic assumptions. Some attention given (0 the history of geometry. . 
Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr. one course above MH 163; junior standing, 
A_ study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. 
(Not for majors in science and mathematics) ¢ 

Spee Problems (19) Pe, peel of a epg tee ll ok 
rile a eat NESE netaber on ‘some ‘problem of mucual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 

















602-603. Celestial Mechanics I, IL (5-5). Pr, MH 407 o consent of instructor. 


607-608-609, 


610, 
618, 


Eli bodies, merical integration and differential cor 
FUR met. Mater OF hcney it perturbations, Lagrange's method and introduction 
to canonical variables, the disturbing: function, artificial satellite orbit: theory. si 

. Applied Mathematics I, Il, Il (5-55). Pr. apport ates : ding, 
Scalar, vector, and. dyadic fields: dons ing fields, Helmbolus and Lap! 
equations in peer atar waavdbender aeper jon of variables; boundary conditions and 
eighenfunctions; Green's functions, 

Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Tensor Analysis (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 





620.621. Functions of Real Variables 1, IT (55). Pr. departmental approval. 


Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 


—— 
tThis information can be obtained by taking TE 204. 
*Not available to graduate students in the areas of sclence or mathematics. 


316 Description of Courses 


622-623, Functions of a Complex Variable I, I (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Complex numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem and formulas 
Taylor and Laurent ies; analytic continuation; residues; maxitoum principle; Riemana 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 

624-625-626, Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval, 

Bounded linear transformations and linear functionals on Banach and Hilbert % a 
inch conjugate spaces, adjoint operators, scl{ adjoint operators, spectral theory, 
applications to particular spaces. 

628-629. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Existence, uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential 
equations; nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, 
the second to partial differential equations, 


631-632, Modern Algebra I, IE (5-5). Pr,, departmental oval. 
Numbers; sety; pours ring: Welds of ‘polysomlals; Galois theory. 

633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631. 

Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain conditions. 

634. Theory of Rings (5), Pr., MH 632 or departmental approval. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings, 

637-638-639, Matrices (5-5-5), Pr., MH 437, 

Special {ype of matrices; reduction ta canonical form; function of matrices; readings im 
current literature. 

640-641-642. Functional Analysis (5-5-5), Pr., MH 626 or consent of instructor. 
Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert 
spaces, chosen to lead students into research work in this field, 

645-646, Differential Geometry I, It (55). Pr departmental approval, 


Tensor analysis: curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian 








geometry of n-dimensi 

850-651-652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr. consent of instructor. Po 
An axiomatic velop tof int-set com “ity, tines, separability, 
topological equivalepen, well-orderiae, faner is Ura seen. Ci redibo products y 

653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
‘The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 

654-655-656. Point-Set Topology (5-5-5). Pr, MH 652, 
Peper semi-continuous collections, indecomposable continua, metrization problems, invert 
limits, other topics. 


657-658. Algebraic Topology (5-5). Pr, consent of instructor. 
‘The fundamental group, homology and cohomology groups, simplicial complexes, other topics 
661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428. 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations. 
667. Mathematical Statistics Tl (5). Pr, MH 468 or consent of instructor. 


Advanced probability and samplit theory, advanced regression and correlation, analyse 
of variance: Monte Carlo. method, factor analysis, ae 


668. Mathematical Statistics LIL (5). Pr., MH 667. 


Estimation, experimental design, non-parametric methods, sequential analysis, game theory, 
linear programming, covariance techniques. 


670. Uniform Spaces (5). Pr., MH 652 and consent of instructor, 
Uniform spaces, uniform topology, uniformly continuous functions, completions of uniform 
spaces, other topics. 
Note: Courses 683 through 688 listed below are for Education majors and are 
not available to graduate students in science or mathematics. They are offered iP 
summer only. 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr., MH 485 and ed graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of the number system wi ic emplozed. 
‘Thin course is intended to. furnish the high school te Tepeber- with a tharon io lc ine 
of the number system and its role in high school algebra and analysis. ii 

685. Fundamentals of Algebra II (5). Pr., MH 485 and approved graduate standing: 
Number fields, including the fields of rational, real, 5 bra of 
polynomials over" a fell; factorization ‘ot ‘palynomiats aad theory oF eaoations. 


686. Fundamentals of Algebra TIT (5). Pr. MH 685. 
Continuation of MH 685. 
687. Fundamentals of Analysis II (5). Pr. MH 487, 


Continuation of MH 487 with the introduction of more sophisticated ideas, €. 
completeness axiom, continuity and inverse functions. 


688. Fundamentals of Analysis TI (5). Pr, MH 687. 
Continuation of MH 687. 


691. Directed Reading in Algebra (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 











228 


252 8 


Description of Courses 317 


Directed Reading in Analysis, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr, 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics, (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 
hours of 600 courses in the area, 


Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


Directed Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pry 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 


Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr, 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 


Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr, 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit, 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Head, Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, Jones, Assistant Head, Maynor, 


316. 


Shaw, Swinson, Tanger, and Vachon 
Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer, Fluker, Leppert, Maples, Reece, 
fea arog Smith, Wilcox, anc 
Assistant Professors Dunn, Goodling, and Ranson 


Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


Engineering Materials Science—Structure (3). Pr, CH 103, PS 220, or PS 205. 
Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous materials. Bonding, crystal classes, 
Phase equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. 

Applied Mechanics—Statics (4), Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 

Resolution and composition of forces; equilibrium of force systems; friction; second moments. 





g dtrengdh of Materials I (3). Pr, ME 205 and MH 264, coreq, MH 265. 


stress-strain relations; temperature effects; bar with 





indamentals of stress and strai 
axial force; thinwall cylinders; torsion. 


Engineering Method (1), Coreq., PS 222. 

£ fatlonal sporpacl ta the solution a, cosinecring problems. treatiog. the. relational 
i © y a revi 

Models, with apphications in "various areas. (Students with credit In PN 108 say. pot 

fake this course for credit.) 








+ Thermodynamics I (4), Pr, MH 264 and PS 220. 


wroperties and relationships among. prop- 
eycles. 





Laws of thermodynat ‘energy transformations 
Fad equations of and simple processes a 
ermodynamics I (3). Pr, ME 301, 
‘Thermodynamic shat PET ME ideal cycles, and concepts of compressible fluid flow. 
Thermodynamics IH (8). Pr ME 301, 
Property determination, ert iaons, thermodynamics of mixtures, combuston, and 
chemical equilibrium, ‘ME 202, ME 207. 
neering Materials Science—Properties (8). Pr. , . 
Relationshij A preperties and. the effects of environment. Mechanical 
ae sea emer, unt properties ot componte males 
Computation Laboratory (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr» MH 265. 5 
Application of analog and digital programming in Mechanical Engineering, 
Materials Testing Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq, ME 308 and ME 316. 
Applications of principles in solid mechanics. 
Thermodynamics (5). Winter. Pr, MH 163 and PS 206 or equivalent. 
ni tes vapans cycles; mass and heat transfer. Open to non-Mechanical Engineering 
fents only, 
Measurements Laboratory (8). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 308 and ME 340. 
The theory and practice of engineering measurements, including treatment of cxperi- 
Mental data and the design of experiments. 


Strength of Materials 11 (4). Pr., ME 207, coreq., ME 309. 
thick wall cylinders; theories of failure; energy. 


ics 1 (4). Pr., ME 205, coreq., MH 265. . 
Kinematics abut fines, and rigid bodies; relative motion and coordinate transformations; 
Kinetics; conservation of ‘energy and momentum. 








os 
‘322. 


823, 


835. 


336, 


337. 


338, 


Mi, 
401. 


414. 


415. 


421. 


422. 


425. 
427, 


428, 


132. 


436. 


Description of Courses 


Dynamics If (4). Pr., ME 321, coreq., MH 266, 

Matrix methods in kinematics; Introduction to celestial mechanics; Euler's equations of 
motion; the inertia tensor; gyroscopic motion. 

Dynamics of Machines (4), Lec, 3, Lab, 3, Pr,, ME 207, ME 308, ME 322, 
Analysis of rotating systems. Dynamic force analysis of mechanisms and complexes of 
mechanisms, Oscillating system. 

Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 8, Lab. 3. Pry 
ME 304, 

Relationship between structure and properties of metals, Melting and solidification, crytal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformations 
Physical Analysis of Materials I (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335. 

‘The analysis and interpretation of the structures of materials using optical techniques, 
Specific physical propertics will be measured. Samples will be prepared and. proc 

the students. 

The Physical Analysis of Materials IT (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 336. 

‘The analysis and interpretation of the structures and properties of materials using special 
techniques. Diffraction, radiography and various non-destructive test procedures will De 
employed. 

Phase Diagrams (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3, Pr., ME 335, CH 412. 

Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria, Binary and multicomponent 
symems. Simpler temperaturc-composition systems and more complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems, Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and. thermodynamics 

Fluid Mechanics I (3). Pr. ME 207, ME 301 and ME 321. 

Fluid properties: fluid ‘statics; fluid Kinematics; Integral forms of conservation laws—ap- 
plications to exterior and interior flows; dimensional analysi 
Fluid Mechanics I (4). Pr. ME 340, coreq., ME 302, ME 322. 

Potential theory; vorticity; stream functions; viscous flow; boundary layers; turbulent flow. 
Statistical Thermodynamics (8). Pr., ME 301 or departmental approval and 
junior standing, 

Fundamental Jaws of thermodynamics and thermodynamic properties from the microscople 
point of view. 

Introduction to Optimal Systems (4). Pr, MH $10 and junior standing. 
Application of optimal criteria to engineering problems. 

Turbomachines (4), Pr, ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing. 
Applications of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such as pumps, compressors, turbines, and 
fluid couplings, control devices. 

Thermodynamics of Power Systems (4), Pr, ME 302, ME 303, ME 341, Coreqy 
ME 421 or departmental approval and junior standing. 

Design and analysis of static and dynamic thermal power systems. 

‘Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., ME 312, coreq., ME 415. 
Selected experiments on thermal systems evaluation, 


Heat Transfer (4). Pr, ME 340, EE 262, MH 265, or departmental approval 
and junior standing. 

Fundamental principles of heat transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 

Transport Processes (3). Pr, ME 421 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 


Transport processes involving mass, momentum, and energy transfer combined with heat 
and mass uransfer in chemical reacting boundary layers, 


Gas and Steam Turbines (4). Pr., ME 302, ME 341, and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and design of nozzles and blades for gas and steam turbines. 
Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME $23, ME 340 and junior standing. 


Motion of systems represented by first and second order differential equations. Transient 
types and response of physical systems. Transfer functions, 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4). Pr. ME 302, ME 421 and junior 
standing. 


Theory and design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems 
including cryogenics, 


Automatic Controls (3). Pr, MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing- 
Control systems fundamentals. Systems analysis techniques. Applications to machine and 
process control. 

Fluid Mechanics and Heat ‘Transfer (5). Spring. Pr, ME 310, 

Mechanics of compressible and incompressible fluids; transmission of heat by conduction, 
convection, and radiation, Open iv mon-Mechanical Engineering students only. 
Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior 
standing. 

Design of ferrous metals following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying: 
deformation, and special purpose steels. 























437, 


438. 


439, 


“1. 


M6, 


47, 


148. 


Description of Courses 319 


Engineering Materials, Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (8). Pr, ME 335 and 
junior standing. 

Design of nonferrous metals following modern theory and practice, Aluminum and copper- 
berylliuan systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 
spacectall environments. 

Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior standing. 

Production and measurement of residual stresses in metals; relation of residual stresses to 
fatigue; consideration of fatigue in design. 

Mechanical Engineering Design 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Pr. ME 323; coreq, ME 
335, ME 427. 

Design of machine elements for static and dynamic stresies with the emphasis on synthesis 


and creative design. 
Mechanical Engineering Design IE (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr. ME 316, ME 439, or 


departmental approval and senior wanding. 
The solution of typical engineering systems. problems by group or team effort, requiring 
lopment of skill ‘and co-operation inthe use of analysis, ayathesis, creative. de 
and optimization, 
Engineering Systems (credit 1-5), Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
May be taken more than one quarter, but total credit may not exceed 10 
quarter hours, 
1 Engineering design problems requiring the development of skill in the use 
ynthesis and creauveness in the design of engineering syste, 


Computer Aided Design (3). Pr ME 427 or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 
The computer in design, Batch and Interactive processing. ‘The use of typewriter and visuat 
display remote terminals in che development and operation of design systems. 
Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3), Pry ME 207 and junior standing, 
Theory of the poluriscope; twos and three-dimensonal model making and preparation; 
techniques of data collection and photoelectric models and analysis. 
Design for Hazard Reduction (4). Pr, ME 207, ME 321. 
Relationships of the mechanics of machinery the properties of materials which ul 
to the design principles of hazard reduction in machines and machine sytem, Open to 
bon-Mechanical Engipeering students onl 
Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (8), Pr, ME 885, CH 
, PS 202, 
‘The physical properties of metals in relation to the modern theories of metals, 


relies Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Pry ME 335, 
6. 

The taero- and microvprocesies involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip. twine 
wing, dislocation theory, creep, fatigue, impact, high velocity delormatian, and other plastic 
deformation processes will be studied’ in relation to. current knowledge. 


Introduction to Ceramics (8). Pr. ME $35. ch cecil 
lic engineering applications and design principles of important ceramic materials wi 
studied with. particular, attention “diteeted. to. the structure-property relationships. Botl: 
@lassy and crystalline ceramic materials will be included. 























. Special Problems, (Credit 1-5.) Pr, Department Head approval, junior standing. 


Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced 
lature. 


Advanced Projects (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Pr4 ME 421, ME 341, coreq,, ME 440, 
and senior standing. 


Individual projects of 


current nature, involving both analysis and synthesis, culminating 
in a formal report. 





GRADUATE COURSES % 
Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 303 and graduate standing. 
Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; applications, 
Advanced Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 604, 
Statistical treatment of the laws and properties of thermodynamic systems; applications, 
Propulsion Systems (4). Pr. departmental val. 
Chemical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and ionic 
Propulsion; plasma and nuclear propulsion systems, 
Energy Conversion Systems (3), Pr., ME 605, PS $20 or departmental approval. 
A review of quantum mechanics and irreversible thermodynamics; study of direct energy 
converters, vir, thermoelectri¢, photovoltaic, thermionic and magnetobydynamic generators 
and fuel cells, 
Advanced Thermodynamics HII (8). Pr., ME 605. 
Thermodynamics of nonequilibrium processes. 


£8 


621. 


Description of Courses 
Heat Transmission—Conduction (8). Pr. ME 421, MH 362 or departmental 


ay val. 
‘ormulations and solutions of steady, steady periodic, and unsteady heat conduction problems 


Heat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 

General lems of convection, forced convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 

dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis 
heat exchangers. 

Heat Transmission—Radiation (3), Pr., ME 421. 


Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, fi i 
through Fengacire'h media, solar, terrestrial and celestial reasons and ors Caen] 
lemperauire conte 


ee Strength of Materials (3). Pr., ME 316, MH 362 or departmental 
approv: 

Stress faye strain ae of curved beams and beams on elastic foundations; energy 
methods; from the literature; stress and strain analyses in bars of non- 
Greular section ‘subjected to torsion. 


Theory of Elasticity I (3), Pr., departmental approval, 
‘Theory of stress and strain and stress-strain relations. Laws of balance in momentum, 
moment of momentum, and energy. Solution by tensor stress function and displacement 
functions. 
head ry of Elasticity II (3). Pr. ME 631. 

ition of soli tial f Solu of 1 probl 
egneains moet by potential functions. ations of two dimensional problems 
ja aaa Ce Analysis (3). Pr. ME 316. 


analyses by experimental techniques including transmission and scattered light 
phsteta ty; strain gages, brittle coatings, photoelastic coatings. Moire patterns ate 


Elastic Stability (8). Pr, ME 681 or departmental approval. 

Stability of conservative and fonconservative systems. Buckling of slender bars and 

thin-walled cross-sections; eens of plates and shells. Buckling loads by Rayleigh Ritz, 

Galerkin, and Kantrovich me! 

Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr, ME 340, MH 362, e. 
mics of ticles amd systems of particles lied to ri ems. We 

ind ere. acd Wepake: sad’ oomscntnce peimcicien LaGranec's cspsticad sid Flamslica 

principle. 


Non-Linear Oscillations (9). Pra ME 427, or tal approval. 
re plane to linear systems. Self-excited and relaxation oscillations. Lge 
Hawi tnd ts criteria om stability. Introduction to asymptotic method to non- 


of Plates (3). Pr, ME 631. 

Anais of plates of vatiout shapes under tramwene and in-plane loadings with diferent 
boundary emer Buckling of 7 plates due to in-plane Toudings. Introduction to 

Karman large d theory. 

of Shells @). Pr. departmental a 
Incgodoction to diferentil 
Under arbitrary loading. Shallow shell ay ith a piso 
pluton of dif ajwationn im shell 


Variational Mechanics (8). Pr., Sees 


incipl range’ tions; energy method; Ravleie 

Se Setseks Calcio’ mehed, variasesdl mrtaodes applications’ 
Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr, MH 362 and graduate standing. 

Navier Ses Equations, Exact and approximate wolutions. Euler's equations. Continuity 
Energy equations. Irrotational 

Boundary Layer Theos iY )s Pry ME 640. 

Hy Rrodysom: nad sheesh a & ndary layers. Prandtl’s equations, integral relations and 
Soviatante eecuaigeens 


Gas Dynamics 1 (3). Pra ME O10. pe et vier ee 
sentropic 5 F ti 5, R i . 
ser th Tigh: speed ‘Tow: internal and extrenal' flows; forces oa tmmericd. bodies, 
Gas Dynamics II (3). Pr, ME 642 and ME 605. 

Continiation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas effects and non-equilibrium flow. 
Turbulence (3). Pr, ME 641. 
Analysis of wall-affected and free tarbulent flows 
Structure and Properties of Solids (3). Pr. approval. 

Denominations of structure are, considered, via” an, Tne werdacplinany approach. from the 
viewpoint of providing 2 fundamental insight with to the "genesis “of selected 
uacroscopic properticn 


ering equations for  shelle 
Asymptotic method 


ns, Hamilion'é 
and Rayleigh 





667. 


675, 


676. 
677. 


101, 
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Corrosion; Fundamentals and Applications (8). Pr. departmental approval. 
Nature and mechanisms of corrosion. Effects of: material-manufacturing methods, con- 
struction and environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion control, 
Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Fundamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
Bia) of ferrous and nonferrous alloys and their mitability for elevated temperatu 
applications. 

X-Ray Metallography (8). Pr, ME 335 and MH 362. 

The principles of X-ray absorption and diffraction and application to the study of metals 
and other crystalline materials. 

Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A treatment of the six basic mechanisms by which metals are strengthened. Emphasis is 
placed on causative factors and accompanying manifestations. 

Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 

A quantitative treatment of: the minit of design considera: 
tion, where the phenomenon iy associated with deleteri the maximization of 
plastic flow, by means of material-condition and forming method considerations, where the 
objective is to form or shape. 


Dislocation Theory (8). Pr departmental approval. 

The nature and properties of dislocations including crystal structure and imperfections, 
disiocation geometry in both ideal and real crystals, dislocation configurations, multiplication 
and interactions with various imperfections, and methods of observation, 

Planar Mechanisms (8). Pr, ME 323. 

Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanisms. Synthesis by finite displacement and 
Infinitesimal motion methods. 


Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 
Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms. 
Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr, ME 630 and ME 675. 


Dynamic properties of trains of mechanisms; hydrostatic and hydrodynamic lubrication; 
thermal equilibrium; wear and fatigue problems; design techniques involving computers. 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter, 

Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Surly of equilibrium. “Sea ‘nd preparation refers for continuous rystems. Physical 


laws and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphails on oumerical 
solutions. 


Experimental Research Methods (3), Pr., departmental approval. 
Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics and probability, analysis 
of experimental dau, errors. of measurement, and. instrumentation, 


Fluid Machines (3). Pr, ME 642, 
Similarity considerations; cavitation; cascade theory; axial and radial flow machines. 


Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than 
one quarter. 




















Military Science (MS) 
BASIC COURSE 


First Year (Freshman) 
Military Science I 
Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Me- 
chanical Training, M1 Rifle; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Reserves 
and National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Evolution of Weapons and 
Warfare (1). Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 
Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, Policies, 
Strategies and Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). 
Lec. 1, Leadership Lab. 1. 
Marksmanship; Range Firing; Organization, Mission and Capabilities of the 
Army (1). recat Leadership Lab. 1, 


sue Description of Courses 


Second Year (Sophomore) 

Military Science I (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military 
201. American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 

‘The origins of the American Army to the present with emphasis on factors which led to 


the organizational, tactical, logistical, operational, strategic, social, and similar patterns 
found in the present day Army. 


202. Pecreclotic to Tactics and Operations (Map and Aerial Photograph Reading) 
(I). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. e Ph 
Application “of basic pr bitpiek:-<aaolesisioe Detciin inepeeciatios (need -cpanestiany teareieal 





formation; ‘military aud topographic map eymbols orientation; intersection; resection: 
mallitary grid reference system; ‘ot aerial photography and elementary” aerial photog: 
raphy reading. 


203. Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 
Instruction in the basic military team; combat formations and patrolling; field fortification 
ae Eumouflage, cover and concealment; technique of fire and principles of offensive and 

fensive com| 


ADVANCED COURSE 


‘Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science TH (Pr., all MS 1 and MS IL or equivalent as determined by 
Professor of Military Science). 


SOL, Leadership and Management I (8). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
An examination of theories, models and behavioral science information related to leader 
ship and the aj plication Of thee concept in a military environment. Such contemp- 


orary leadership as drug abuse, dissent, racial harmony and systems for practice 
Sta crniuntion of leadership will be 


considered 

802, Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team 1 (8). Lec. 4, Leadership 
Lab. 2. 
Educational prycbology an pertion ta the bree wage Iouruction proven, principles and 
Hachode of ciliert Specrocttonse Fomillateathon wlth tik vei ot ike, earlots breeebes, 
the overall mission of the Army: infantry small unit Lge estimate of the situation, 
planning and organizing for combat and execution ‘of mission, fundamentals of ‘offensive 
and defensive combat, and small unit operations. 


303. ne and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4, Leadership 
Lal 


Leadership and management aspects of employing the rifle plitoon and company in offen: 
sive and defensive combat. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Military Science IV (Pr, MS III or as determined by the Professor of Military 

Science). 

401, Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team TI (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Classification, functions, capabilities and organization of forces; command and staff rela 
tiouships and functions; combat “intelligence; principles of reconnaissance and. security; 
impact of tactical operations on peronne! and logistice management; code of conduct. 


402, Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team TI (8). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
nization for combat; the bartlefield; principles of war; fundamentals of od applica- 
ti using the combined arms team (Infantry, Armor and Artillery) as the teach- 
ing vehicle; duties and oe mam of company and battalion officers of the combat 
arms during tactical operations. 
403. Leadership and Management It (8). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Army administration and management techniques and lures; military law; taws of 
jand warfare; inter-relationship elements of national power; world change and, eh! 
implications; | customs of the service; responsibilities and obligations of an officer. 














Music (MU) 


Professors Hinton, Head, Glyde, Moore, Rosenbaum, Tamblyn, Tyre, and Walls 
‘Associate Professor Bentley 

Assistant Professors Anderson, Lavoe, Stephenson, Mickelsen, Howard, Timberlake, 

Ra Vinson, and Liverman 
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100, Music Conyocation (0). All quarters. Required of all music students each 
quarter. 

Performance & lectures by faculty, guest artists, and students, Music & music education 
mujors are expected to perform at the teacher's’ discretion and in accordance with depart- 
tnental rules. 

131-192-19%. Material and Organization of Music (5-55). 

A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 

211-212, Service Playing (-1). 

Hymn playing, modulation, selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple Improvisation 
and transposition. 

231-282-233. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. 

Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Style in music 

251-252-253. Survey of Music Literature (I-L-1). Lec. and Lab, 3-3-3. 

Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, poping: the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 
three centuries, 

SUL. Liturgies (8). 

Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, ‘plus mon-liturigical 
forms of other Protestant denominations: 

312. Hymmology (3). 

The musical significance of hymns of the Christian church from the earllest times to the 
present 

331-382-333, Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr. 233. 

Continuation, of second, year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style 
through the literature of music. 

334-335-856. Counterpoint I-III (3-8-3). Pr MU 233. 

1. Strict Counterpoint, Counterpoint in species in 2 of $ voices concluding with in« 
vertible counterpoint. It Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Cent 
including doable counterpoint and imitation. Ll. Invention and Fugue. The study a1 
writing of 2 patt inventions, canonic treatment, and the $ voice fugue. 

387-338-389. Modern Harmony 1, I, II (3-3-3). Pr., 233. 

Twentieth century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to undentanding con 
temporary iting, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal depart- 
ments from “traditional” harmony. 

351-352.353. Music History LI-II (3-3-3). 

Development of music from early times 10 the present day. Lectures, recorded examples, 
readings. 

361-362-363. Conducting T-II-II (3-1-1). Pr. MU 183, MU 153. 

I. Elementary basic baton techinques and introduction to score reading, U. Choral con- 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score Dai and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
IIT, Instrumental conducting. Elementary course io instrumental score reading and con 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 

371. Introduction to Music (3). Open to Elementary Education Majors only. 

The understanding of, music incloding. an explanation of basic term, notations, ‘rhythm, 
tonal system, vocal and piano score readi 

409. Marching Band Techniques (3), 

Fundamental methods and procedures af the Marching Band, 

414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr., senior standing. 
Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on ad- 
justments which should be made by the instrumental director. 

415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 

Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs for 
which the music was written. 

416. Church Music Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 442, or approval 
of instructor, 

The processes of exablishing 2 complete Church Music program. Supervised directing. of 
choral ensemble, 


122-423-424. The Review (8-3-3). No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 
sat ange techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and 


te 
431-432-433. Music Analysis (8-3-3). Pr., MU 253 and MU 233, 
Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger polyphonic and homophonic forms. 
134-435-436. Music Composition LILI (3-3-3). Pr. MU 233, 
Analysis, study, and writing of m | compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual creative writing. 
187438439. Orchestration LILTIT (38). Pr, MU 288. Ae i? 
5 5 teristics of rhests instruments. Exercises in arranging for 
Eamblaations of suing and isd Instruments, ‘Theory and practice of orchestration for ful 
ene 


























g2t Description of Courses 


141. Piano Pedagogy (3). 
For tive piano teachers. Study of teaching methods for beginner and. succeeding 
evel “Clasification and analysis of teaching tepertoire. 


142. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 
For prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice 
training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 
Mechanics of stringed instrumenus. Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teaching 
Nterature and repertoire, For cither violin, viola, cello, string bass or harp, 

444, Instrumental Pedagogy (8). 


Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with empha- 
is on solo instrumental literature. 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the problems 


of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from 
a pedagogical viewpoint, 


451, Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Masterworks of the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano [iterature from the Baroque 
period to the present, 


452. Vocal Literature (8). Pr., junior standing, 


Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European 
and American repertoire. 


453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera, 
and oratorio with, detailed examination of representative works. 


454. Instrumental Literature (3). 


Analysis and study oF orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modera 
literature. 


455. Opera Literature (8). 
Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the present time, 


General Elective Courses 


201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 


Music designed primarily 10 develop functional plano skills, sight-reading, rhythn and 
melodic akills. 


872. History of Jaz (3). 
The growth of Jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation, 
373, Appreciation of Music (8), May not be taken for credit by Music Majors ot 


Minors. 
‘Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta: 
tion in the art iatening. 

874. Masterpieces of Music (8), May not be taken for credit by Music Majors oF 
Minors, 
Reptesenimaiye musical works of cach great period of musical history, No previous music 
training required, 


477478479. Music Arranging (8-3-3). By 


Project course in arranging ‘various combinations from quartet to symphonic, baod, and 
arranging for solo and choral groups. 


Group Performance Courses 


121-122-128. Glee Club (1 hour credit per quarter), 
MEN'S GLEE CLUB AND WOMEN'S GLEE CLUB are study and performi or 
to any Auburn student. (May be tken with or without credit.) 5B 
124-125-126. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
‘Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter, A minimum of 
5 rehearsal hours per week i» required, with extra reheanal scheduled. as néceasary, Band 
members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all public, performances. Students 
énrolled in Concert Band will have the drill portion of Basic Milit 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 
127-128-129. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the first week of each 
quarter. (May be taken, with or without credit.) 
130, Jazz Laboratory Band (1), 
‘A musical ensemble for advanced musiciam for the study and performance of music relating 
{o the jazz idiom, By audition only, 


221-222-223, Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter). 


Open to any Auburn student by permission of choral director, (May be taken with of 
Open i a student by per of ir. (May mn wi 














ary Training waived. 
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224. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). (Fall Quarter only.) 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various parades, 
ep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events. During the fall , will rehearse 
4 minimum of 7 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for members of the 
Marching Band.* In addition, students will have the drill portion of basic military waived 
when enrolled in Marching Band, See Band Director for details. (May be taken with or 
without credit.) 

227-228-229. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit quarter), 
Open to all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, make-up, on 
ducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours per week rebearsal or stage-craft is 
required with extra time scheduled as necessary, (May be taken with or without credit. 


321-322-823. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
CONCERT CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral 
mies ‘open to any Auburn student by audition only. (May be taken with or without 
credit.) 


524-325-326. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By 


Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of 1 compositions 
for small instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week 
required. {May be taken with of without credit.) Includes. brass, Woodwind, percussion, 
piano & harp ensembles. 

Lab, 3-3-3. 


327.328-329. Piano Ensemble (1-1 
Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for plano-four-hands 


and two pianos using two to four players. 
Applied Music 
Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, 
arp, brass and percussion. 


Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head of the 
iment of Music before entrance into the course. 


980. Applied Music (0). May be repeated. 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. Rudimentary practice as related to 
each discipline. 


181-8288. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
251-23. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
38123. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
48123. Applied Music (3-33), 
Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For Bachelor of Music majors only. 
184-8586. Applied Music (I-I-1). 
284.8586. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
384-85.86. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
484-8586. Applied Music (I-I-1). 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas, For music majors in Bachelor of 
Arts program only. 


187-8889. Applied Music (1-1-1), 
287-88.89. Applied Music (I-I-1). 
3987-88-89, Applied Music (1-1-1). 
187-88.89. Applied Music (I-I-1). 


Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas, For students in Elementary and 
mdary Education, all music minors, and applied music electives. 


The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice 
schedule: 















1 cr. hr—5 hours weekly practice 
3c. hrs—15 hours weekly practice. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week — 
‘Two half-hour lessons per weck 

Use of practice room, one hour per day 
Use of practice room, two hours per day. 











"In addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will have the drill portion of 
Mase Military Training. waived for the quarter they are enrolled in Marching Band. 


326 Description of Courses 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


‘The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to 
Music Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had 
previous music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour 
credit. Tuition fee $5.00. 


1045-6, Piano Class (1-1-1). (222 Lec. and Lab.) 
‘Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
above for fee.) 

1078-9. Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
— poe and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice. (See wbove 
far fee. 

10-11-12. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (222 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music ax applied to violin, viola, cello 
and contrabass playing. (See above for fee.) 

1138-14-15. Brass Instruments Class (I-I-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rus ents of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 

116-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (I-I-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
‘Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music a applied to playing on clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, flute and other woodwind instruments. (See Bbove for fee.) 

119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 Labs.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing percussiom 
instruments: drums, bells, cymbals, triangle, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 





GRADUATE COURSES 

422.93-24. Theory Review (333). Pr, senior standing and departmental approval. 
No credit for Applied, Theory-Composition, or Pedagogy majors. A review of the harmonic 
techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries,’ with special emphasis on style and design. 

600-1-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2), 
Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern 
works. Emphasis on score reading and analysis, 

603, Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Coume designed to wark out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
Knowledge of and skill on brass instruments. 

604, Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1), Lec, 1, Lab, 3, 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering thelr 
Knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments, 

605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering theit 
Knowledge of and skill on percussion instruments, 

606, Music in the Arts (4). 
Music in relation (o architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry. 

607. Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4), 
‘The styles, forms, and performance practices of the choral music from the Classic, Romantic 
and Modern periods, working primarily with scores of representative works, Participation 
in an approved choral organization is, required. 

608. Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral 
organization is required. 

609. Seminar in 20ch Century Music (8-8-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
‘Analysis and comparison of representative works of principal composers of the first, half 
Of the 20th century, Specific works chosen for each quarter. (May be repeated for & 
maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 

610. Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various band organizations, Participation in band is required. 

611, Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various orchestral organitations. Panteipation in orchestra 7 
required. 

612. Acoustics in Music (8). Pr., departmental approval. 
‘The physics of sound as related to music. 

634, Music History Seminar (2). Pr, departmental approval. 
Different seat of the history of music. Specific research areas chosen each quarter- 
(May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 

644, Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 
‘A comprehensive survey of music literature in the student's major area through analysis & 
performance. (May be repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs. credit.) 
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650-651-652. Techniques of Private Instrumental Instruction (8-3-3). Pr, departmental 


approval. 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching. 
‘Techniques of Private Instruction in Voice 3-3-5. 


660-661-662. Independent Study in Applied Music (8-3-3), Pr., departmental approval. 


Advanced private study and recital. 


681.682.683. Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 23, 28), Pry 


697. 


mh. 


ne 


ns, 


departmental approval. 
Qualifying Recital, 





Naval Science (NS) 


Orientation to the Navy and Marine Sciences (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Introduction to basic. areas of Naval Science including such subjects as: naval olficer* 
areers, uniforms and insignia, military courtesy, discipline, components and supporting 
elements of the Navy, logistics, communications, security, Naval Intelligence, waval anc 
oceanographic research, 

Nayal Ships Systems (8), Lec. 3, Lab. 2, Winter. 

Fundamentals of ship construction and stability, impaired stability, and damage control. 
Ship propulsion systems including steam, diesel, and nuclear. Basic ‘thermodynamics and 
shipboard auxiliary systems. 

Highlights of Naval and Military History (8). Lec. 3, Lub. 2. Spring. 

A review of the impact of tea power pon history with emphasis on personality traits of 
naval figures that led to success or failure. Attempts to give the student some perspec 
tive on the evolution of naval warfare. 








211-212-213, Seminar: Seapower and Maritime Affairs (I-I-1), Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Fall, 


su. 


312. 
Sis. 


Winter, Spring. Pr,, NS 113 or as determined by the Professor of Naval Science. 

Comparison of the growth and development of the Soviet and U.S. Merchant Marines; 

Ugnificance of economic, political, and military considerations; and effect on U.S. Sea 

Power strategy and foreign policies. 

Navigation T (8). Lec, 3, Lab, 2. Fall. sie eget a 
a “hes dy of the then id ‘inciples of iz involving use 

Wsial aide to fix a ship's pontion, and a study of the Rulex of the Road for’ prevention 
m at sea, 

Navigation I (8). Lec. 3, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr., NS SIL. 

A comprehensive study of the theory, principles, and procedures of celestial navigation. 

Naval Operations (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 

Navy tactical formations and dispositions, relative motion, manetivering board, communi- 

Cations, and tactical plots are analyzed. 








821922323, Evolution of the Art of War (2-22). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, 


4 


412, 


413. 


421, 


An examination of the forms of warfare practiced in history in order to identify his- 
fotical continuity and change in the evolution of warlare, demonstrate concepts of strategy 

historical example, examine great captains and military organizations of history to 
ind explore the impact ot historical precedent and 


. military thought and action, 
‘aval Weapons Systems (3). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. 
Basic interior and cep Be Mulan: missile flight paths; spin/fin stabilization; gun, 
and underwater battery systems; nayal gunfire support. 
Principles of Naval Organization and Management L (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2, Winter, 
Pr, NS 313, MH 162 or MH 267, TE 204 or equivalent, PO 451, 6 or more hours 
of physical science (PS, CH, BI, GL, or ZY). 
An historical approach (0 organization and management in the Department of Defense. 
Examination of various “schools of thought” in management and the principles associated 
With each. Review of the quantative techniques ved in management, decision-making in 
¢ etwork analysis, linear programming, economic analysis, time and motion stady, 
F Fopics. 
Principles of Naval Organization and Management II (3), Lec. $, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Principles of Naval Organization on various levels; Uniform Code of Military  Tustice; 
naval personnel administration; group dynamics; special problems in naval leadership. 
Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. y 
Amphibious warfare prior to World War If; definition of concept, examination of ‘doc 
trinal origins, and the evolution of amphibious warfare ax an element of naval policy. 
Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. %, 
Continuation of NS 421. Amphibious warfare in World War It and the Korean Conflict, 
and evaluation of tactics and techniques. 
Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. a 
Current doctrine and techniques of amphibious warfare. Structure of Fleet Marine Force 
and current and projected equipment. 


discover the ingredients of thei 
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m2. 


‘S18. 


‘S824. 
356. 


478. 


488. 


Description of Courses 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professors Van de Mark, Head, Davis, and Fick 
Associate Professor Chastain 
Assistant Professors Driskell, Rush, and Whittle 
Instructor Strawn 


Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Each quarter. 
Basic principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 
Nutrition and Man (3). Each quarter. 
‘The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural pattern 
of man on fulfilling nutritional ne 
Meal Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Each quarter. Pr NF 104, 
Planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of “nutrition, aesthetic value. 
management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 
Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., CH 203, 
Chemistry of carbobydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human mu 

don. 
Food Preservation (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. 
Principles and methods of food preservation. 
Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). Fall. 
‘Quality food service operation as related to management principles, methods of control, and 
personnel management. 
Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Summer. 
Facilities, services and agencies within the community which affect health, Field trips 
Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., NF 112, NF 372. 
Environmental factors that influence the nutritional level of people. 
Fundamentals of Nutrition (3), Lec. 8. Fall, Spring. 
Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements. 
Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., NF 318. 
Preliminary identification, function, and sources of nutrients required by man. 
Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., NF 318, NF 382. 
Identification, function, metabolism and sources of specific nutrients required by man for 
normal growth, development, and maintenance, For nutrition majors. 
Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing, NF 392. 
Application of principles of nutrition to various peri of stress and as a therapeutic aid in 
treatment of disease. 

lent or Field Study, 3 to 8 credit hours. 

Laboratory or field experiences approved and supervised by a faculty member. May be 
repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours, 
Quantity Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 
NF 204, 











Institution menu planning, preparation and sanitation in service of food. Use. operation, 
and maintenance of equipment, Laboratory experience in university food service operations, 


Food Purchasing and Financial Management (5). Winter, junior standing. 
Food marketing, purchasing, storage and inventory control. 
Food Service Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and NF 356. 
Application of the process of ‘planning, organizing, directing. evaluating and controlling 

the functions and operations of food service systems. 
Car (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Pr., NF 204. 
‘Types of catered food-tervice functlons; planning. pricing, organization, management. equip 
ment a 
Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 8. Pr., NF 372, NF 382 or equivalent. 
Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages. 
longs: Foods (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., NF 104 and CH 203. 

of variation of ingredients and treatments on quality characteristics of foods. 

Advanced Community Nutrition (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition and 
consent of instructor. 
Nutrition problems and practices that exist in a modern society. 
Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr. junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 
Current concepts in nutrition and related fields. 
International Nutrition (8). Pr. junior standing and satisfactory course in 
nutrition. 


Nutritional status of world population and local, national, and international programs {or 
improvement. 
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49. Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr. junior standing and NF 392, 


Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence. 

cin Nutrition and Foods (1-5). Each quarter. 

May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 5 credit hours. 

603. Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 
The effects of scientific, technological and soc devel ents on the family and the Home 
Economics profession as they have implications for her education in this discipline. 

chrrent trends in subject matter areas, scope and program development, adminis: 
tration, and instructional resources. 

65, Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 

Ri ‘h and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics, 
ed of all graduate students in’ Nutrition and’ Foods. 

09. Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods. Credit to be arranged (245). Pr 
consent of instructor, May be taken more than one quarter. 


620. Experimental Foods (5). Pr., NF 464. 
Advanced study of experimental foods including chemical reactions involved in food combi- 
ations 

621, Chemical and Physical Properties of Foods (5). Pr. NE 204 and NF 464, 
Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 

622, Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr, BY 220 or equivalent. 
Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods, “These prob- 

ms are subjects for minor research, 


628. Readings 


1. 





















Nutrition and/or Foods (5-10). Pr., NF 382, CH 203, 

vey of current literature, May be taken more than one quarter, 

624. Advanced Nutrition I (5). Pr, NF 392, CH 203, NF 318 or equivalents. 
Carbohydrates, fa and proveins. 
Advanced Nutrition If (5). Pr, NF 392, CH 203, NF 318 or equivalents. 
Vitamins, minerals and nutritional relationships, 
Advanced Nutrition Tf (5). Pr. NF 624 and 625, or equivalent. 
Asesament and application of nutritional status. Methods of appraisal of nutritional status, 
dietary, biochemical and clinical. 


65, 
626, 
628. Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 
A course designed to acquaint graduate students with modern laboratory techniques used in 
Human Nutrition Researct 
699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field, 





Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Coker, Dean, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professors Darling, Kochhar, ‘Thomasson, and Wilken 
Assistant Professor rick 
Instructors Chien, Nasir and Yates 
Research Lecturer in Toxicology Carl J. Rebling 
Special Lecturers in Pharmacy Argo, Franklin, Godfrey, Lyman, and Peterson 





Pharmacy 
100. Pharmacy Convocation (0). All quarters. 
Required of all pharmacy student each quarter. Profesional topics discussed by visiting 
‘turers, facultry and mtudents. 
102. Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 161, 
Mathematical calculations and concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences, 
202. Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. 
espana and abbreviations used in the pa ean) and scientific aspects of pharmacy 
ne. 
205. History of Pharmacy (3). Pr. first professional standing. 
‘A’ pencral. survey pt toe history of ay Use etexed 8 provide a knowledge of the 
$00, itage of the profession. 
|. Professional Accessories (3). Pr second professional year standing, 
‘The use and capabilities of non-medical professional items such as clinical thermometers, 
Tubber goods, and accessories, atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, trusses. 





330 Description of Courses 


301, Pharmaceutical Technology { (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Pr, CH 208, PY 102, second 
professional year standing. 

Physical-chemical principles applied to develop thorough understanding of solid pharma: 
ceutical dosage forms from bulk powders (a more sophisticated sustained-release aicslication® 

303. Pharmaceutical Technology If (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. 
Continuation of PY 301 in which physical and chemical principles concerning homoxencous 
liquid dosage forms are studied. Selected official solutions, syrups, elixirs, spirits, etc., are 
considered from this viewpoiat. 

304. Pharmaceutical Technology TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303. 

Continuation of PY 303 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems. Physical and 
chemical principles utilized inthe study of the plastic and ‘polyphasic donage forme including 
ointments, creams, suspensions, colloids, mixtures, magmas, etc. 

308, Hospital Pharmacy (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 

The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy 
in hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects’ together with interdepartmental relar 
tionships. Field trips to representative hospital pharmacies. 

308L, Hospital Pharmacy Laboratory (1), Lab, 3. Pr. PY 304 and consent of 
instructor. Course may be r ited for a maximum of three credit hours. 
Hospital pharmacy experience. is, obtained in, the environment of participating hospital 
Students are expected to furnish transportation for this elective course. 

Introduction to Biopharmaceutics (8). Pr. PY 301. 

‘The relationship between the physicochemical properties of a drug in a domge form and 

the therapeutic response observed after its administration. 

Professional Practice I (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 304. 

Principles and. techniques applied in the formulation of | extemporancous compounded 
bed medications, Didactle topics include also therapeutic discussion relating (0 pre 

fabricated dosage forms. 

401, Professional Practice If (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, PY 400, 

A continuation of PY 400 emphasizing therapeutic and pharmaceutical problems countered 
in_ professional practice with primary consideration given to the development of a method 
ology for recognizing, preventing and correcting prescription incompatibilities. 

402. Professional Practice TI (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Coreq., PY 401, 

Designed to acquaint the student with the pharmacist’s responsibility in community health 
with special emphasis given to” prescription’ accewories. and non-prescription. drugs. 

410, Advanced Pharmacy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr. PY 400 and second professional 
year standing. 

The applications of modern pharmaceutical aids, such as surface active agents, the 
solubilizing agents and the complexing, agents in compounding. 

411. Elements of Pharmacentical Manufacturing (5), Lee, 2, Lab. 9 Pr. PY 304, 
consent of instructor, and third professional year standing. 

Manufacturing. procedures, operation, and principles. In the laboratory selected pilot scale 
Pyeiuction problems are: ‘arried owt to completion including control and testing of fin 
hed products, 

412, Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., second professional year standing: 
Principles of public and professional relations with emphasis on establishing objectives and 
selecting appropriate communication media for creating favorable relationships with the 
public and the bealth care professions, 

413. Special Problems (1-5; Maximum of 8). Pr., second professional year standing and 
consent of instructor; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 

414, Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., third professional year standing. 

More important non-official specialties available to modern prescription practice and ovef- 
the-counter sales are studied. 

417. Introduction to Dmg Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Recitation 2, 
Seminar 1. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Interdisciplinary approach to the systemic study of disease, Drug therapy presentations, are 
felated. specifically. to pathophysiology discussions of organ systems selected by the medical 
staff of Lee County Hoxpital, 

418, Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Clinical Conference 1, Lab. 6 
Pr. PY 417. 

‘A dinical clerkship involving the observation of drug effects in patients. Suudents monitor 
and evaluate drug action by panticipating in patient rounds and clinical conferences 





3 


3 








COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


601. Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 804 and consent of instructor. 
Theory, preparation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection 
into the body. Pharmaccutical principles are applied to problems of filtradon, steriizavon, 
isotonicity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic techniques. 

602, Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr. PY 304. 

Ementialy in the manufacture, coating and evaluation of compremed tablets. 


8 


8 


421. 


Description of Courses SBE 


Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PY 304, 

Formulation, evaluation and control techniques as well as actual manufacture of products 
of pharmaceutical and cosmetic nature. 

Advanced Biopharmaceutics (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 6. Pr., consent of instructor, 

‘The relationship between physical and chemical properties of a drug and its dosage forms 
and the biological effects elicited following administration together with the relevant 
pharmacokinetics. 

Institutional Pharmacy (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PY 401 and consent of instructor. 
Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc., from the view 
point of the administrative pharmacist, The responsibilities of the director eh eens 
service_in a hospital. Field trips taken and a term project on a current aspect Tnstitu- 
tional Pharmacy is required. 

Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 

Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 

Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor, 

May repeat for a maximum of 8 hours. 





Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr, CH 105, CH 204. 

Inorganic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical mrepetrie pharmaceutical and therapeutic 
tise, doses and preparations. Tests for identity and purity, together with assay methods 
are considered. 

Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201, CH 208. 

Organic chemicals; their manufacture, chemical properties, trade names, pharmaceutical and 
therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, 

Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 203, 

Continuation of PY 203. 

Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 

Theory and application of physical and chemical methods with special emphasis on the use 
of chromatography, instrumentation, and non-aqueous systems in the analysis of pharma- 
ceutical products, 

Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr, CH 302 and second professional year 
standing. 

Chemists, and nomenclature of fatty oils, yolatile oils, steroids, glycosides, alkaloids, anti- 
biotics, vitamins, and other natural products. 

Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 201 and second 
Professional year standing, 
‘Modern structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of in- 
‘organic chemicals of medicinal importance, 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 








620-621-622. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor. 


Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions. nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties (0. biological activity, (sosterism, | metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of ihe various therapetitic classes. 


623-624-625, Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Coreq., PY 620-21-22 or consent 


of instructor. 
‘The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the variour therapeutic classes 


626-627. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent 


of instructor. 

The principles and techniques of analysis ax applied to the various therapeutic. clames. 

Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 

Structure, determination, chemistry. synthesis and structure. relationships of steroids of 

pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 

Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr. PY 620 or consent of instructor. 

Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids 
pharmacological and ‘pharmaceutical importance. 

Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 

‘The chemical nature and behavior of heterocyclic moieties which are either themsclves of 

medicinal significance or are components posscasing therapeutic properties 


Pharmacology-Toxicology 


103. Toxicology (5). Pr, ZY 424, CH 208 and second professional year standing. 


Fundamentals of the Isolation, identification, symptoms and treatment of the more common 
Poisons. 


332 


407. 


429, 


430, 


431. 


Description of Courses 


Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, ZY 424, CH 302 and second professional 
year standing. 

Absorption: i) fate, mechanism of action, pharmaco-chemical telationships and toxicol 
of the official and more important non-official drugs, with a brief coverage of pathological 
conditions which indicate specific uses in therapy, 


Pharmacology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 424, CH 302 and second profesional 
year standing. 

Continuation of PY 405, Pharmacology of vitamins, hormones, biologicals and antibiotic 
one major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related to specifie 


Chemotherapeutic Drugs (6). Pr, CH 302, VM 204 and second professional year 
stand 

Strut action relationship of drugs and their use im inhibiting or destroying micro 
organis 

Public Health (5). Pr., BY 300, BY 302 or BY 220 and second professional year 
standing. 


Epldemiclogical study (of diseases of man. A survey of the public health and preventive 
medicinal programs of federal, stale, local and private agencies ia included, 


Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr, CH 802 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 
Application of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug 


Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr, ZY 424 and second pro- 
fessional year standing. 

Principles and techniques of procedures used in drug evaluation in animal subjects 
Cellular Pharmacology (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr. PY 405-6, second professional 
year standing. 

Uoriobelcat basal of ipbarmacpdsnemles!tocipding mariboll: energy Waseormaiioa, promla 
synthesis, and cellular control aystems as related. to drug actions. 

Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (8). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pry PS 206 or consent of 
instructor and second professional year standing. 


‘Theoretical and, practical Ppllcation of trace Jevel radioactivity for research application to 
pharmacy and allied sciences. 





COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr PY 403 or equivalent. 


Techniques applied to the separation and chemical identification of the more common 
volatile, non-volatile organic and metallic poisons. 


631-632. aychopharmacology (05). Lee. 4, Lab. $. «Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Pe PY 481 fot 


637. 
638, 


PY 631 and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 682. 


Ritect of neurotropic. and, peychotrople agents upon reverbératory circus, chemical trent 
milters, neural amines, and metabolic energy systems; measures of rate of behavioral changes 
critique of behavioral ‘screening techniques. 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in 
statistics. 

Siatinical basis for design of experiments and analysis of data 1a. pharmacological quantl- 
tation. 


Pharmacology Seminar (8). Pr., PY 430. 


Toxicology Seminar (13). Pr., graduate standing. 


Students are expected to present reviews of current literature and case histories. This will 
be followed with discussion by students and faculty. 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 


652. 


307. 


‘The mechanism of action of poisons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection 
and quantitation of polos fn. umes and body finite. Bracticsl application, of anajyilc 
Procedures and estimation of poisons in post-mortem. pod clinical specimens, “The student 
will participate in a minimum of four post-mortem examinations with instructions in proper 
technique to obtaining specimens for toxicological analyses. 

Forenisc Toxicology (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

‘This course embraces a summary of medical Jurisprudence including the. laws governing. the 
Practice of Forensic toxicology in criminal and civil prosecution. Collection, preservation 
and chain of evidence, and testimony in courts are stressed. 


Pharmacognosy 


Pharmacognosy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr. BI 102, BI 103 and CH 207. 
Plant and animal arene stadied from a basic biological standpoint, including Samitication 
(taxonomy), morphology, histology, microscopy, biogeography and. related featui 

Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr. CH 302, PY 306. 3 
Biochemical lation of di if uy indudi pol mode 
producon, madicieally acuve gocadhieahy Saayt and applications eC ee 








415, 


416. 


210, 


2u. 


212. 


214, 
216, 


330. 


370, 


Description of Courses 333 


Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr, consent of instructor and 
second professional year standing. 
Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of 
fixation, dehydration, embedding and staining tissues in the prepartion of permanent 
mounts of microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissestion techniques. 

COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 6, Pr. PY 307 or equivalent. 
Comprehensive study of both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome and microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs, 

Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. $, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Methods of microscopy and microchemistry of natural materiale and compounds. 
Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Pr PY 440. 

Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the 
origin and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Pharmacy Administration 


Pharmacy Management (5). Pr, EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416, 
Elemes ‘of community pharmacy management, including location, layout organization, 
buying and stock control, advertisement, selling merchandising, financial analysis, competi- 
live practice, and socio-economic factors of lern Pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence (8). Pr, third professional year standing. 
‘Legal aspects of pharmaceutical practice, giving primary consideration to State and Federa! 
regulations bearing thereon. 

Drug Marketing (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101, 

Basic principles of marketing drug products {rom the manufacturer to the consumer, 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor Lapointe 
Associate Professors Andelson and Davis 
Assistant Professors Brown, McKown, Acting Head, and Walters 
Instructors Cornett and Digby 
Ethics and Society (5). 
‘A brief outline of the scope and methodology of social ethics, followed by a critical wrvey 
of some ethical systems. 
Introduction to Philosophical Problems (8). 
‘An introduction to the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected 
Philosophical topics. 
Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). 
The analysis and criticism of arguments, the formulation of principles of deduction and 
selected philosophical problems of logic. 
Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (8). 
Inductive techniques of hypothesis formation, and a discussion of such related problems in 
the theary of knowledge as perception, causation, and. confirmation, 
Introduction to Ethics (3). 
‘An inquiry into and evaluation of types of ethical theory and schools of moral philosophy. 
Philosophies of Man (3). 
Fundamental conceptions of man emphasizing the Rigen problems of human freedom, 
intelligence, immortality, and the relationship of man and woman in society, 
Eastern Religious Thought (3). 
Comparative study of Hinduism, Buddhism, Tao. Copfucianiam, and Zr0, with secondary 
emphasis on other Asian religions, 
Western Religious Thought (3), 
Comparative study of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, with secondary emphasis on archaic 
Mediterranean religions. 
Philosophy of Religion (5). 
The philowophical investigation of such topics as the nature of religious language and 
The, Dolowp nicl inestenion ot, ok, Ane iawaan oul anb the problem of ev 


Ancient Philosophy (5). 

From the PreSocrates rats Plotinus, with emphasis on Plata and Aristotle, 

Symbolic Logic (5). x 

Proportional logic. through. the logic of relations, and cnsderations of philosophical. prob- 
‘of formal logic. 








34 
380, 


401. 


405. 
412, 
413. 


415. 


at7. 
432. 


455. 


460, 


470, 


475. 


480. 


482, 


a4. 
490, 


491. 


492. 


198. 


Description of Courses 


Pragmatism (5). 
Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey, Some philowophical iswes. examined from a 
pragmatic viewpoint. 


Philosophical Foundations of Communism (5). Pr. junior standing. 

The origin, structure, and content of the thought of Marx-Engels and of their early dis 
ciplines, Kantsky, Bernstein, and Lenin. 

Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Selected works of such anthors as Kierkegaard, Nietsche, Sartre, Jaspers, and Heidegger. 
Modern Ethical Theories (5), Pr., junior standing, 

Recent analyses of the meanings, presuppositions, and problems of ethical terms and 
judgment 

‘Aesthetics (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Major aesthetic theories from Plato to modern thinkers. 

Medieval Phil y (5). Pr junior standing. 

‘The medieval ight world of Christianity, Islam, and Judaism, 

Phenomenology (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

‘The phenomenological method and its application in the works of Willlam James, Huser}, 
Heidegger, Sartre, and Merleau-Ponty, 


grat of the Natural Sciences (5), Pr. j yr standing. 


y 
An analysis of such topics as empirical meaning, verifiability, measurement, probability, 
causality, and determinism. 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences (5). Pr., junior standing, 

“The basic philosophical theories and fundamental” presuppositions of the social sciences. 
Process Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate 

‘An examination of selected writings of Bergson, Peirce, James, and Whitehead. 
Metaphysics (5). Pr. junior standing. 

A critical analysis of such topics ay monism and pluralism, freedom and determinia, 
reali and nominalism, and the mind-body problem. 

Epistemology (5), Pr., junior standing. 

‘The origin, nature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with a consideration of faith, intui- 
tion, belief, opinion, certainty, and probability. 

Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Plato's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and political theory; his relationship to Socratle 
method and thought. 

Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Aristotle's epistemology, metaphysics, ¢thics, and psychology; his relationship to his 
predecessors, and his role in Western thought, 

Analytic Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years, 

The development of philosophical analysis in the twentieth century from G, B, Moore 
through the Oxford analys 
British Empiricism (6). Pr, junior standing. 

Seventeenth and cighteenth century development of empiricism with emphasis on Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. 

Continental Rationalism (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

Kant (5). Pr, junior standing. 

Rant's critical philosophy, with special emphasis on his epistemology, ethics, and metaphysics. 

German Idealism (5). Pr, junior standing. 

Post-Kantian German philosophy as manifested especially in the thought of Hegel, Schelling, 
Fichte, and Schopenhauer. 

Philosophy of Law (5). Pr. junior standing. Alternate years. 

The nature and function of law, including such topics as judicial reasoning, the ground of 
authority, natural law, legal responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience, and the relation 
of law to ethics and the behavioral sciences. 

Readings in Philosophy (1-10), Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevant 
pier work cither in philosophy or in related areas and consent of department 
ead and instructor. May be repeated for credit. 

Specific reading programs may be develoned which pertain to 2 particular philosopher, 
period or problem, A paper and an examination will be expected. 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit 

The content will change for each quarter in any one calendar year. This will vary from 


movements of thought to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato 
or Whitehead. 
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Physical Science (PHS) 
Assistant Professor Ward 


Physical Science for Elementary Education I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. only to 
students in elementary education. Credit in PHS 100 and 101 judes credit 
in PHS 151 and 152. 

A historical approach to the development of modern science and the practices of modern 
technology intended to give the education student abroad. acquaintance with and. under 
Manuling of the ideas and methods of the physical sciences. 

Physical Science for Elementary Education I (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 

Continuation of PHS 100, 

Introduction to Physical Science I (5). Lec, 3, Rec. 2. Credit in PHS 151 and 
152 precludes credit in PHS 100 and 101. 

General physical science for non-cience studenis. The nature of the phyaieal world on 
both the microscopic and macroscopic scales, how things work, frames of reference, opera- 
tional definitions, the “scientific metbod," energy ‘and. its transformations, and. fem. of 
current interest such as radiation, space, and ecology. 

Introduction to Physical Science II (5). Lec, 3, Rec. 2. 

Contimiation of PHS 151. 








430. Modern Concepts in Physical Science ¥ (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pry junior standing, 


PHS 101 or PS 206, or consent of instructor. 
Topics met in physical science, including: electronics, solid state phyvies, atomic theory, 
and quantum theory, 


“31, Modern Concepts in Physical Science IS (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr,, junior standing, 


204, 


205, 


210. 


a7. 


PHS 101 or PS 206, or consent of instructor, 
Additional topics met in physical science, including: physical models, relativity, nuclear 
bhysics, and’ elementary particles. 


Physics (PS) 


Professors Carr, Head, Alford, Fromhold, and Latimer 
Associate Professors Andrews, Askew, Budenstein, Clothiaux, French, 
Kinzer, and Mowat 
Assistant Professors Butler, Cooper, Harlan, Thaxton, and Ward 
Instructor Forsythe 


Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 precludes credit for this 
course, 

The bi iu if chanics, heat, light, und, electricity and magnetism and 
selected topite Ear audlents in aeronautical administration, agricultural aod industrial arte 
education, industrial design, and home economics. 


Rabsndeerany Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. MH 





Th he fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 

well ar the quaint apeets ofthe. subject are aerewed. Hr” widens: th architecture, 

forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-denuatry, pre-tnedicine, pre-veterinary medi- 

cine, industrial management, textile science In home economics, and arts and sciences. The 

weekly” three-hour laboratory periods are devoted (0 the performance of appropriate 

experiments. 

Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr. PS 205. 

Continuation of PS 205, 

Frinciples of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4 Lab. 8, at hr 
topics, Lecture discus " 

ind supplemented bo taberaryPexperienees Subjects include relativity, atomic and) nuclear 

Phenomena, and radiation. 

Astronomy (3), General elective. 

Descriptive asesnveny, accompanied: hy occasional obvervationt of the heavenly bodies: with 

@ three-inch refracting, telescope, 

General Physics I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pra MH. 168 (or concurrently). ae art 

Mech y 221-222 ‘comprise a three-quarter sequence ts ’ 

Whereia a qumnber sf topics ate dicissed tr depth, ‘The sequence ie intended to erve at 

a foundation for students in the mathematics, science, and engineering curricula. 

General Physics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 8. Pr, PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently). 

Wave motion, sound, and optics. 

General Physics IH (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 8. Pr, PS 221. 

Electricity and magnetism, 





*Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics, 
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Description of Courses 


300.301. Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism I and IH (44), Lec. 3, Lab, 3. 


340, 


401, 


404. 


406. 


407. 


409, 


Pr,, PS 222, PS 210, or PS 320; MH 401. 

Development and application of Maxwell's equations. Topics include; AC circuits: electro 
magnetic measurements; laws of Gauss, Ampere, and Faraday; electric and magnetic prop- 
erties of matter; and electromagnetic wave propagation, 


Electronics (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

Review of AC and DC ‘circuits: theory of vacutim tubes and semiconductors; diodes as 
rectifiers and regulators; tube and transistor voltage and power amplifiers; feedback ampll 
fiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits, Appropriste Iaboratory exercises form & 
part of the course, 

‘Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pry PS 222, MH 401, junior standing or consent of 
instructor. 

Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dis: 
Peraion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate 
laboratory experiments, 

Applied Spectroscopy (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 8. Pr PS 222, MH 264, 

‘The more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instruments and techniques 
of practical spectroscopy. Laboratory experiments designed to give students in both chem= 
istry and physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy ax a tool. 

Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 
Selected topics of modern physica, including atomic structure, wave-particle dualism, and 
and special relativity. 

Modern Physics for Engineers (3), Lec. 3, Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

Introduction to, modern physics, including. ypecial relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics 
atomic and nuclear systems, elementary particles. 

Fundamentals of Physics (10), Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, 
laboratory 4, seminar 1. Pr., MH 160 (or concurrently). Offered Summer only 
b ial arrangement. 

Une ot PSSC matetals tn which the fundamental principles of optice, mechanics, clectici 
and magnetism are stresed, Far secondary school physics teachers with a limited backgroun 
in physics who are enrolled in the Physics Summer Institute. 

Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265. 

Selected topics in mechanica including vector and coordinate Kinematics and dynamics: free 
and driven damped ‘harmonic oscillator: generalized coordinates and an introduction 10 
LaGrange’s equations. 

‘Theoretical Physics 1—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, PS 
340 or ME 321, MH 265. 

Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 

‘Theoretical Physics Mechanics Continued (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior 
stanuing, PS avi. 

Calculus of variations: Hamilton's principle and LaGrange’s equations; vibrating systems: 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies. 

‘Theoretical Physics III (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior standing. 
Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields. The physical 
interpretation of the different fields is stressed. 

Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 362. 

Equations of state. First and second faws of thermodynamics, The absolute temperature 
scale; the entropy, free energy, and Gibbs potential, general conditions of equilibrium. 
‘Application to reactions in gases’ and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate, 

Nuclear Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing, PS 303, 320 or MH 265. 
Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energyi 
nuclear forces; structure of the aucleus; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course, 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab, 6, Pr, PS 301 or 302, 305, junior standing. 
Research oriented experiments will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas, low tem- 
Sore high vacuum, wave propagation, nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mossbauer ef- 
ject, nuclear magnetic resonance, transport in solids, Hall effect, mass spectrometry, advanced 
electronics, and otber areas of current interest in research. 

Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr. PS 406, 

A continuation of PS 406. 


Advanced Laboratory III (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 407. 

A continuation of PS 407, 

Introduction to Reactor Physics 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing, PS 
305 or PS 320, MH 362 or MH 406 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 
Brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with mat- 


ter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogencous. thermal reactor; lattice con- 
stants; reactor kinetics, 
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Description of Courses 337 


Saget to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr,, junior standing, 
Ss 409, 

eactor with reflector: reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 
design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 





hazards. 


Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 
Library search, written reports, and oral presentation of a pertinent tople in modern physics, 


Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr, junior standing, 
PS 305, or consent of instructor. 

Principles of crystallography, properties of X-rays, Laue and powder techniques, applications 
to crystal structure and grain size. 

Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr junior standing and 
PS 222 and MH 264, 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
Teplication and shadowing. of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and Interpretation of 
Patterns, 





415-416, Intermediate Modern Physics I and I (5-5). Pr, junior standing and 


47, 


419, 


#21. 


425, 


470. 
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603, 


MH 265, PS 305 or PS 320. . ace ‘ 
Special theory of relativity; inwoductor uantum mechanics with applications to micro~ 
Mopic syite “4 Feral Dirae, foe Einstein ealitien: and electronic bande In solids. 
Introduction to Biophysics (5). Pr. consent of instructor, junior standing. 
The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels; 
effects of light and high energy radiations, thovelecttle phenomena, bio-energetics, ete. 
Scientific Instrumentation (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, junior standing; PS 206; MH 
162; and consent of instructor. Sy ; 
advanced uc dual ind graduate students in the natural sciences. course it 
directed to the seleetion and use St equipment, normally \sed for lab experimentation int 
the sclentitic ticlds, Pertinent. laboratory experiments, will accompany the course, 
Modern Electronics (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 6, Pr, PS 302 and junior standing. 
Network theory and digital logic; state-of-the-at lectronic devices; operational amplifiers; 
linear and digital integrated circuits; servo systems; selected topics in modern instrus 
mentation. 
Principles of Nuclear Energy Systems (5). Pr., PS 905 or PS 20, MHL 265, or 
Consent of instructor, la 
‘undamental ts of nuclear ener nyate including: nuclear properties matter, 
the fiion procter, radiation, alickear Teaclor- and pant-dexign, thermal specs Of, hucleat 
actors reactor control. ety anya, licensing, ltope power sources, yace applications, 
ind fusion. 
Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr, MH 406, PS 305 or PS 320 or 
Ps 415; junior standing. 
Solid wate phenomena including fattice vibrations, band description of electronic states In 
‘Metals, semiconductors id inmilators, and magnetic phenomena. 2 
Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, consent of instructor, junior standing. 
Fundamental principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 
Active nuclides; radiation affects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
fadicactive substances; and shielding from various radiations, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (8). Pr., 402. 

D'Alembert's principle; introduction 0 the calculus of variations; Hamilton's principle and 
Hamilton's equations; principle of least action. 

Advanced Dynamics TH (3). Pr. PS 601. 

Canonical variables and contact transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; angle 
Variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems, 

Mechanics of Continuous Media (3), Pr., PS 602. 

Introduction to theories of elasticity and fluids. 


























04-605.606. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism FIFI (35-3), Pr, PS 403 or 


607. 
Lt 


G12, 


EE 391; Coreq., MH 607: . nein 3 me 
jaxwell's fe ele wagnetic theory, Tne! electrostatics, magneto- 
Naticy ‘potential problems electric curren, Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic wave, 
Tallon theory, boindaty vale problems. 

ysical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606, 
Application of, Maxwell ons to optical phenomena including Kirchoft’s formulation, 
Propagation of rleetromagncuic Waves In’anwotropic. media, ouble refraction, dispersion, 
Plasma Physics I (8), Pr, PS 301, PS 402, or consent of instructor. 
Particle interactions and orbit theory, plasma kinetic theory, Bolamann eavation, trans 
pot phenomena, Fokker-Planck equation, plasma generation and diagnostics, 
Plasma Physics II (3). Pr. PS 611 or consent of instructor. 
Wave phenomena in plasmas, free and forced plasma oncillations, waves in anisotropic 
Plasmas, thock waves, plasma stability, beam-plasma interactions. 
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Description of Courses 


Plasma Physics If (3). Pr., PS 612 or consent of instructor, 

Radiation procemes in plasmas without magnetic fields, bremsstrahlung of tranwers 

waves, cyclotron radiation and echoes, scattering of transverse waver. 

Plasma Spectroscopy (3). Pr., PS 606, PS 642 or consent of instructor. 

Classical and quantum radiation theory, line oscillator strengths, line-broadening, equilibrium 

relations, temperature and density measurements. 

Statistical Mechanics 1 (3), Pr., PS 402, PS 404. 

Theor ications of equilib es: relati c 

Theory and applications of equilibriom statistical mechanics: relation of statistical mech 

Statistical Mechanics Tf (3), Pr., PS 628. 

Statistical mechanics of quantum mechanical systems. Introduction to non-equilibriam 

Matistical mechanics. Boltzmann transport equation. Fluctuations and dissipation 

Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 390 or 
juivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. 

Physica since 1890 including: structure of matter; atumic and molecular spectra; Xorayh 

natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission’ and fusion: and cosmic rays. 

Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 604, 

Relativistic mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, LaGrangian and 

Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 

Solid State Physics I (3). Pr. PS 435, PS 643, 

Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, description of the symmetry properties of solids, 

Brillouin tones, 

Solid State Physics IF (3), Pr. PS 635. 

Cohesive energy, interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation interactions between 

electrons and the crystal lattice. 

Solid State Physics UI (3). Pr, PS 636, 

Magnetic properties of solids; para-, dia-, ferro-, and antiferromagnetic effects. Resonance 

experiments, optical properties of solids. 

Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated 

for credit. 


Quantum Mechanics J (3). Pr, PS 402. 

Action principle; Schroedinger's equation; operator formalism; bound state problems; angie 
jar momentum, 

Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr. PS 641. 

Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radia~ 
tive transitions, 

Quantum Mechanics III (3). Pr., PS 642, 

Scattering theory; S$ matrix; identical particles; applications 





644-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics Ll (8-3). Pr., PS 643 or consent of instructor. 


653. 
655. 


661. 
662. 


Dirac electron; field quantization; interactions, Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations 

Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 

Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pry consent of instructor, May be 
te eels at include: heory, 4 

Choice of topic will vary but wil relativity theory: p dl fica 

Boleculsr mructure, clasticitys uid ‘mechanics, quavium eld’ theory! low, temmperdture 

physics 

Nuclear Structure (8). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 

Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 

Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661. 

Radiouctive decay, nuclear reactions. 


671-672. Advanced Solid State Theory I and Il (8-3). Pr., PS 637. 


‘Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, second quantization, statis 
trical mechanics in occupation number formalism, Feynmann diagrams and infinite-order 
Perturbation theory. Green's function propagators, “dresied” interactions, and quasi-particles 
many-body effects in metals, Fermi liquid theory, present-day theories of super-conductivitys 
ferromagnetism, and other cooperative phenomena, 


Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics. May be repeated for credit. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professors Fortenberty, Head, Boyne, Hayhurst, and Hobbs 
Associate Professors Dickson, Metzger, and Walkin 
Assistant Professors Johnson, MeNorton, Nelson, and Pickering 
Instructors Gardner, Latimer, and Pendergast 
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Description of Courses 389 


Introduction to American Government (5). 

Constitutional principles; federalism: elections and public opinion; legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments: principal functions. 

American State and Local Government (5). 

State constitutional principles: organi mtion and. functions of state government; national- 
Mate and sfate-local relations: special attention to Alabama government, 

Scope of Political Science (4). Pr., sophomore standing, 

Scope of and approaches to the study of political science and Wa subspeciaities. Designed 
for political science majors. 

Introduction to International Relations (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

nal relations, including a consideration of the bases of national power and the 
of international polities. 

International Organization (5). Pr re standing. 
The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Nutions. 
Introduction 16 Comparative Government and Politics (5), Pr sophomore 
standing. 

Methods of classifying 

















jovernments by institotionsl and developmental characteristics, A 
feview of the forces which create political stability and. instability, democracy and diciator- 
ship; contemporary political systems in selected countries will be wsed for comparison. 
American Foreign Policy (5). Pr $0 standing, 

Analysis of the decision-making process of American foreign policy and of selected current 
isdes of American foreign policy, 


American Political Thought (5), Pr. sophomore standing, 

The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and their influence on 

political institutions. 

Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr sophomore standing. 

Functions of city government, relation of city to stale; electorate, party system and popular 

control; Lorms of government; administrative organizations; reference to Alabaroa, 

Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr, sophomore standing. 

Study of organization, development, procedures, process, and human factors involved tn 

administration in a political environment. 

Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore b> 

R (i Ai 5 consideration of constitutional, political and geo~ 

Remuey athe ABATE cone scat etic smamton, recur sil 

grams for administration and development of natural resources. 

Haterament and the Economy (3). Pr., (a rong staniiog. Sechiviag Gs 
tutional and ities Lil govermmer ve 

fa, cami cain! sa eet sa Sonic tts se 

consequences of governmental action or inaction. 

The Executive (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The American sid "and state governorships with a view toward analyzing the palltical 

dynamics of chief executives and their relationsh ps to the competitive branches and unit 

of government within the American political system. 

The Legislative Process (3). Pr., PO 209 or 210 and 50] re sanding, 

The principles. procedures, and problems of lawmaking in the United States; ypecial at: 

tention ty Congress and. the wate fegisatures- 


The Judicial Process (8). Pr. sophomore standing. 

The bs of the courts; the nature of jorisprudence; comparative legal svateme: the origin 
of law: and the concept af legality. 

Criminal Justice (3). Pr sophomore standing. 

Ai i arious procedural due process rights of the Constitution 
aN chy selate“ta the ehmalnal procencehistercal development, interpretations, and 
further trends. i 

Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr PO 200 and sophomore sanding, 
The , organization, and operati ical pa : 
sulfrage: nominating. and ‘elertoral procemes, importance and nature of Interest RTOuUD%, 


Research Methods in Political Science (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Survey of the basic techniques for political analysis, Emphasis on data, theory, technique 

asl methods of empirical researc. puis ta sal) 

lurvey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Same ; 

Taras, fo the philosophical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; pur- 

poses and functions administration and. echnial problems; caeer_omenaion 

American Constitutional Law I (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Ths Common of the Une se oe th Has Sally ote cacti xe 
rem fidicial review. . a , 

andl judicial branches of tha national government, and the federal system. 

American Constitutional Law 11 (5), Pr. junior standing. 

The Constit y the bus of (he leading decisions and opinions 

wae San een ott iefining. ciel rights in relation 1a both national and sate govern: 

ment. 
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Description of Courses 


Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (8). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, governmental, and administrative nization and actions in urban arcay with 
many vernmental entities; governmental problems resulting from urbanization and por 
sible solutions. 

Public Personnel Administration (3). Pr. junior standing. 

Personnel policies and processes of national, state and local governmenus. The role of 
politics in public perronnel management. 

Administrative Law (3). Pr. junior standing. 

General nature of administrative law; types of administrative action and enforcement: 
seals of rule-making and adjudication; administrative due process; judicial review, Case 
method, 


Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). Pr. junior standing. 
The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention (o the philosophers 
and the early theories that are found in modern political institutions, 
Political Behavior (5), Pr., junior 
‘Aq analysis of the proceses of political attitude formation. Special emphasis on the develop~ 
ment and testing of empirical theories of political cultures political. socialization proces, 
public opinion formation and participation. 
Recent and Contemporary Political Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The political theories of the nineteenth and twenticth centuries; analysis and comparison 
‘of modern ideologies. 
Communist Theory and Practice (3). Pr, junior standing. 
Marxist ideology ax modified by Lenin, with illustrations of actual practice drawn from all 
sides of the communist world. 
Governments of Western Europe (5). Pr junior standing. 
Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power systems of Westera 
Europe with particular emphasis upon Great Britain. France. and Germany. 
Government and Politics of the Near East (5), Pr. junior standing. 
‘The political environment, institutions, and of the Near East countries, radicaliaat 
and conservatism in the area, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and major power interests, 
National Security and Foreign Policy (4). Pr. junior standing. 
“The toleiot forer 22 eat Inertasem prey pellet, security considerations ‘and chit: relb 
tionships to policy; the impact of technological innovation: collective security and arms 
control; internal issues affecting mational security: primary emphasis on U. S. secifity 
concepts and strategies and problems to which they give tise. 
Government and Politics of the Far East (5), Pr., junior standing. 
The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Far East, with emphasis of 
China and Japan; also foreign relations of the area including Great Power interests. 
Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr. junior standing. 
‘A survey of the conflicts of national interests in contemporary international politics with 
special emphasis on the efforts to resolve these imues through diplomacy, This course 
will give students the opportunity to apply their academic training 10. an analysis of actual 
contemporary international iskues. 
Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A study of the present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with attention to itx origi, 
the essentials of the Stalinist pattern, the post-Stalinist political dynamics, and the nature 
ificance of contemporary changes. 
Soviet Forcign Policy (5). Pr.. junior standing. 

factors ing Soviet foreign policy as seen in historical ive, with emphasis 
ete pata Silas pee tal OS stn ey "Re pa kde 
Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). Pr. junior standing. 
A comparative study of the political institutions of the Eastern Enropean Communist states. 
emphasizing especially those features which diverge the most from the totalitarian patlert 
of the Stalinist era. Attention will also be given to the foreign relations of the Eastem® 
European powers, including those with the Soviet Union and yanist China. 
Government and Politics of Latin America (5). Pr, junior standing. 
The political environment, institutions, and. processes of Latin America with emphasis of 
dynamic factors that influence the ‘of democracy and authoritarianism, stability 
instability, and politico/economic devel t fn the area. 
International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The origin and development of international law with special emphasis on recent and 
current ‘lopments—trends. 
‘The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior standing: 
The problems involved in creating stable political systems in underdeveloped and recent 
colonial countries. Selected countries of this type will be used for comparison, 
Political Internship (2-5). 
Fellowship of other practical political experience in executive, legislative, or judicial office 
gf gprernment. or elated political activities arranged and “approved: by ‘the -deperiment 






























Description of Courses Ma 


GRADUATE COURSES 

611. Seminar in American Government (8-5). 

A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and cony 
Mitutional framework of selected areas of American government. 

613. Seminar in State and Local Government (5-5). 

A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and con: 
stitutional framework of selected arcus of state and local government. Some attention will 
be given to Alabama, 

625. Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United 
States (5). 

[The inceraction of political parties, pressure groups and the general public as a determinant 
in resolving political issues. 

635. Seminar in Public Administration (5). 

Various processes, functions, theories, practices and systems us treated in the literature of 
tblic administration. 

‘minar in Comparative Government (5). 

‘The major institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems. Includes 
the methodology and ‘bibliography of comparative government and_ politics. 

655. Seminar in International Relations (5). 

The basic literature of the field of International Relations with special emphasis on the 
critical evaluation of this material. 

665. Seminar in Political Theory (35). : 
The problems of scope and methods of inquiry in the fields of political theory with in- 
tensive research in selected topics. 

675. Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 

Selected areas of constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant cases and consti- 
tutional theory. 


699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 








645. 





READING COURSES 
_The following directed reading and research courses are offered on a demand 
basis to enable graduate students to pursue specialized topics and are rigorously 
supervised by professors in each field. Registration is by permission of the department 
and the major professor. 


617. Reading Course in American Government (85). 
627. Reading Course in Public Law (3-5), 

687. Reading Course in Public Administration (35) 
647. Reading Course in Comparative Government ( 
657. Reading Course in International Relations (3-5). 
667. Reading Course in Political Theory (35). 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Head, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professors Goodman and McDaniel 


801. General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Principles of ae production and their application (o general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, hoesiogs diseases, and culling. 

302. Poultry Meat Production (8). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr. PH 301. 

Practical problems involved in raising broilers, capons, and turkeys for meat production. 

404, Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Poultry problems and management af commercial flocks, 

405. Poultry Feeding (3). Fall, Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 

Composition and use of lury feeds in connection with the demands for growth, body 
maintenance, and egg production. a 

46. Incubation’ and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr, PH $01 and junior 
standing. 

Embryoleey of the chick, theary and practice of incubation and brooding. —- 

407-409. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr 12 hours PH courses and junior 
Sanding. AU quarters ak 

investigation on some phase of poultry work. > 

108, Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr, PH 301 and 
junior standing. 

Tprewieicer diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 
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Description of Courses 


Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing. 
Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of varioux poultry characters responsible for 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality, 

Poultry Marketing (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2, Spring, Pr. PH 301 and junior standing, 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 

Faviroamental Physiology and Bioengineering (5), et 8; Lab. 4: “Winter. Pr 
ZY 425 or AN 302 or equivalent; senior standing; and consent of instructors. 
Practices and theories of environmental engineering and science directly applicable to animal 
environments, Physiological responses of animals to various environmental parameters, 
Avian Diseases (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall, 

Diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic diseases, Clinical and av- 


Yopey, demonstrations are performed during laboratory ‘periods. (For Veterinary, aden 
only, 








GRADUATE COURSES 


Biological Rhythms (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr. junior standing and ZY 424 or 
approval of instructor, 

Factors that affect the rhythmic pattern of organisms, Both exogenous and endogenous 
rhythins will be studied. 

Advanced Poultry Production (6). Lec. 5. Spring. 

Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall. 

Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 

Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than 
once (0 a maximum of 5 hes.) 

Assigned problems. 

Seminar, Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Literature in Poultry Husbandry and other fields related to poultry. Emphasis will be 
Kiven to the preparation, organization and. presentation of rewarch material by students and 


fo reporting of current literature in the field, Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Musbandry as well as graduate students, 


Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5), Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, their function and the nutritional requirements of poulters 
Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec, 5, Summer, 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks, 
Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Spring. Pr. PH 408 or convent 
of instructor, 

Ysolation, cultivation, and jdentification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents, Emphasis on 


biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 
response. 

Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8, Summer, Pr. YM 418 and PH 
612, or equivalent. 

Continuation of PH 612 with empl on those disease conditions caused by protoroa, 
ee and arthropods and the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both 
quarters, 

Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Pr, general bacteriology, immunology 
and organic or biochemistry, 

Advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including specificity, antl 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions, Laboratory will in- 
clude the use of immunodiffusion, immunoelectropboresis, fluorescent-antibody technique 
and quantitation of the precipitin reaction. 


Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry: 
eneral physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species. 
Experimental Virology (6). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr» VM 461, VM 496, cH 
. CH 420 or equivalent and permission of instructor, 

Advanced study of fundamental (oo ined of plant al and bacterial viruses including 
biochemical and biophysical properties and mechanisms of infection. oratory includes 
yeep en and fractionation of viruses; identification of anti-viral agents 
mn vitro. systems, 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters, 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Schaeffer, Head, Foshee, Lair, McIntyre, and Spears 
‘Associate Professors Cahoon, Irvine, Moon®, and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Dragoin and Hughes 
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Description of Courses 343 


Psychology (5). 
Human behavior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and motivation, 
Psychology (3). 

The development of human behavior. 

Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. $, Lab, 4, Pr, MH 161, PG 211. 

Tntroduction to the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis, 
Experimental Psychology I: Learning (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr, PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrently), 

Experimental analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and methods, 
Experimental Psychology H: Perception (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pry PG 212, 215 
(PG 215 may be taken concurrendy). 

Disctimination, generalization, and their physical and physiological correlates, 
Experimental Psychology ILE: Perscality’ (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr, PG 820, 
Motivation, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior, 

Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr. PG 212 or SY 203. 

pani ve social behavior including roles, group identification, attitudes, and conflicts 


Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Pr., departmental 
approval, 


Application of learning principles to the modification of behavior in the preschool child, 

Laboratory practice will supplement classroom discussion. 

Fields of Professional Psychology (5), 

Contributions of girchology to medicine, education, law, and human engineering in industry, 
fot open to students majoring in, Psychology. 

Maturity and Aging (5). Pr, PG 212, junior standing. 

Development psychology relating to changes in and problems of human maturity from 

early ‘adulthood to old age. 


Introduction to Theory of Measurement (5). Lec. 5. Pr junior standing and 

PG 322 or departmental approval. 

‘Theories of measurement and psychological testing with examples of their applications. 

Psychological Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, PG 415, or de- 

partmental approval. 

Assessment of the individual by group tests and inventories, 

Perception (4). Pr, junior standing and PG 321, PG 22 or departmental ap- 
oval. 

Thos of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence 
ea 


Psychology (5). Pr., 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 

Theos Mocha behaviors procemes of socio influence; group structure and dynamic 
influence of basic psychological processes on social behavior, 

Personality (4). Pr, junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Objective, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic theories of personality. 

Behavior Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG $22 or departmental ap- 
proval. 

‘Types of ahnormal behavior and their social and biological origins. Opportunities for field 
trips will be provided. 

Physiological Psychology (5). Pr,, junior standing and 20 hours of biological 
sciences, or departmental approval. é 

The physiological correlates of ehavior, including. sensory. and response mechanisms, with 
special emphasis on central nervous system function. 

Animal Behavior (5). Pr, junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, 
or departmental approval, > 

Analysis of unlearned and learned animal behavior and its evolutionary development, 
integrating the contributions of ethological and behavioristic research, 

Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 
‘Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations. 

Industrial Psychology (5), Pr., junior standing. 

The uses of psychology in business and industry. 

Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). Pr junior standing. 
Application of the principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales 
employees, 




















Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personne! (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles and practices in interviewing. 


3H 
480. 


490. 


Description of Courses 


History of Psychology (4). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of psychology or 
departmental approval. 

Evolution of psychology from physicr, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior, 
Special Problems in Psychology (18). Pr, junior standing, departmental ap- 
proval. May be reeatet isto wansteaan Ok Peete vat tt only one regis 
tration per quarter permitted. 

An individual problems course, Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 





600-601. Behavior Theory I, II (5-5). Pr, 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 


psychology and departmental approval; 600 for 601. 
Survey of current theory in psychology and introduction to theory construction, 


605-606. Developmental Psychology I, Hi (5:5). Pr. PG 433. 


on. 


620, 


625. 
626. 


631. 


670. 


‘An examination and critical analysis of research om selected topics and theories in develop: 
mental psychology, 


Theory of Measurement (5). Pr., PG 416, PG 625, and departmental approval. 
Statistical theory of error and true values; scaling methods, 

Experimental Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 215 and PG 
$20 or PG 450. 


Analysis of learning stressing experimental methodologies illustrative of major theoretical 
approaches, 


Experimental Psychology 1: Psychophysics (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr. 20. hours 
of experimental ‘and. tiroretical payebelony. 
Physiology of receptor function and methodologies relating physical properties of #t 


tion to subject response varjables. 

Experimental Psychology II: Personality—Social (5). Lee. 8, Lab. 6. Pr PG 601. 
Experimental studics of complex processes in humans, 

Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Pr. PG 620, 


Methods and concepts of operant conditioning research with animals and humans stew 
current research and literature, 


Experimental Design I (5). Pr. PG 215 and PG 320, 

Analysis of variance, expected mean squares, and correlation methods. 
Experimental Design IE (5), Pr. PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 

Advanced topics in variance and multivariate analysis relating to research design. 
Social Psychol (5). Pr. PG 431, 


Major systems and theories relating to social prychology, including Gestalt, reinforcement, 
psychoanalytic, role and field theory. 


Theories of Personality (5). Pr, PG 433 and 601. 
Continuation of PG 433 emphasizing analysis of current isues. 


Behavior Pathol (5). Pr. PG 435, 635, and consent of instructor, 
Continuation of PG 435 emphasizing current theoretical conceptions and research i 
psychopathology, 


Systems of Psychotherapy (5). Pr., PG 438 and PG 435. 

‘A survey of theories and research related to modern systems of psychotherapy. 
Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr. PG 621. 

Relation to ware cal and anatomical, particularly neuroanatomical, variables to the 
organism's capacity to respond to stimulation. 

‘Comparative Prychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Pr, PG 623, 625, and 640. 

Analysis of intra, and inter-species behavior emphasizin yhysical and hyeolontcal unique 
ewes, response comparability, and encralizabihty of be vioral prindp! . 

Theories of Learning (5). Pr. PG 450 and 601. 

Continuation of PG 450 emphasizing analysis of current issues. 

Behavior Modification (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 4. Pr, PG 450, PG 620, and consent of 

















instructor. 
An examination of theoretical and technical issues in behavior modification. Laboratory 
Practice will supplement classroom discussion, 


Assessment of Intelligence (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 416 and departmental 


oval. 
‘of intelligence; supervised practice in the administration and interpretation of 

individual intelligence tests. 

Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. PG 670 and departmental 

ay val. 


‘heory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on interview 
and self-report data, and on the interpretation) of tests of specific behavioral deficits. 


Description of Courses M5 
672. 


Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, PG 671 and departmental 
approval. 





Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projec- 

ve ternniquer. 

673. Personality Assessment INL, (Credit to be arranged.) Maximum of 5 hours 
credit may be applied to minimum requirements for Master’s degree. 
Supervised practicum in personality assessment, 

675. Objective Techniques of Assessment (5), Pr. PG 416 and 433. 

Adminiatration and interpretation of objective measutes of aptitades, performance, and 
perwnality: 

676. Teaching of Psychology (1-3). Pr., departmental approval. May be taken more 
than one quarter; credit in this course cannot count toward fulfilling the mini- 
mum 45 graduate hours for a master’s degree. 

The problems and practices of teaching osychology at the college level, In addition to 
seminar meetings, students will work wilh senior faculty In appropriate coures. (Re 
quired course for NDEA Fellows.) 

680. Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr, consent of instructor, May be repeated 
for a maximunt of 10 hours credit. 


Review nf current research on selected topics in psychology. Six hours credit in this course 
required of all doctoral students 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter but not 
more than one registration permitted in any one quarter. 
Research in Special Topics, (Credit to be arranged,) May be taken more than 
one quarter but not more than one registration permitted in any one quarter. 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit, 
Research and Dissertation, (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Davis, Scheid, and Weaver 
f Associate Professors Easterday and Justice q 
Assistant Professors Alley, Cheatham, Damewood, Graves, Robertson, and Yielding 
Instructors Adams and Muniz 








e288 


Undergraduate 


102, Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 
Helps transfers from, other curricula and students enrolled in other schools to understand 
teacher education and tesching aa 9 profession. (Stndents setioned. by ae of specaliation.) 

ty tre, (D) Foreign Language, (G) English Langu y - 
miatics, (1) Music. (K) Science, (LE) Social Science, cl Speech, iN) Speech Correction, 
(S) Undeclared Majors. 

103. Orientation for Freshmen (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers, (Students sectioned by at 
specialization.) (A) Art, XO) “Theatre, (D). Foreign Language. (G) English La 

(HL) Mathematics, (J), Music, (RK) Science, (1) Social Science, (M) Speech, (N 
Correction, (S) Undeclared Majors. 


104, Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 
Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation tothe 
‘Total Laboratory Experiences: Program in the School of Education with specific attention to 
the orientation and initiation of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program. (Students 
fectioned by area of specialization.) (A) Art, (C1 Theatre, (D) Foreign Fanguage,, (G) 
English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, Ar ‘Music, (K) Science, (L) Social Science, 
(M) Speceti, (N} Speech Gorrection, ($) Undeclared Majors, 

201, Education Q). ? er 

signed to hell wrospective teachers in the guidance of students, (A) Art Expression, 

(J) "Music Experiences (P). Communication pioblems, (Q) Materials of Anatruction, (RJ 





of 


pect 














improvement in Reading. 


2011. Education (I). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or Independent 


of the lecture. 
Curriculum and Teaching 


, Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor 
in secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in 
bs the major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the 





minor field, 
fi Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification 
‘or teaching in selected subjectmatter fields in both the elementary and the second- 


316 Deseription of Courses 


ary school. When this type program is pursued, certification requires that the student 
complete both the Teaching and the Progtam courses {n the teaching field or fields 
in which certification is expected. Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program 
include health, physical education and recreation, industrial arts, and the subject- 
matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 

Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, 
related courses, or as a unified program. 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr. FED 320, or equivalent. 
(Dy Foreign Language: (G) English Language Arts; (H) Mathematics; (K) Science; 
(L) Social Science. 

410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 

(D) Foreign Language; (G) English Language Arts; (H) Mathematics; (K) Science: 
(L) Social Science. 

425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15). Pr., senior standing, Admission 
to Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teach- 
ing and Program 
(D) Foreign Sremagt {G) English Language: Are, (HM) Mathematics, (K) Science, 


(L) Social Science. description under jonal Internship in. Schoo! of Education 
section.) 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr 
teaching experience or permission of instructor. 
Problem areas of effective reading instruction developmental reading. Grades seven 
through twelve, Emphasis on techniques and materials for the teaching of comprebension, 
study skills, yocabulary, and other related areas in the reading program and in the content 
areas of the secondary school. 


494, Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr. TED 414. 
‘Theory and practice in the organization and administration of instrumental music in public 
schools. 


495. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr. IED 414, 
‘Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools 





Graduate 


646. Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. Applies to one of the following areas of 


secon school = Aleit 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D) Foreign Language, (G) English Language Arts, (H) Mathe- 
matics, (J) Music, (K) Science, (L) Soual’ Science, (M) Speech nication, (N) 


Speech Pathology. 
649. The Secondary School Program (5). 


For advanced graduate students. Major curriculum areas and teaching praca jn tbe 
modem secondary school. Attention given ta implications of research and theory for tbe 
total secondary school program. 


50. Seminar, (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours, 

651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional edu- 
ation. 

Review, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research (o meet the changing needs of the school. = 

652, Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr, 18 hours of ap 

jate subject matter and 36 hours of peychology and professional education. 
Critical study of teaching practices and. reappraisal of selecting experiences and content fot 
eu 


Jum. improvement. 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of Special lization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of ap* 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours chology and professional education 
‘Advanced course. Program. organization and development of basic and supplementatY 
materials for guiding teachers. faculties, and school systems in the continuous improvement 
of curriculum and teaching practices 

654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr, 18 hours of ap 
propriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education, 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the 
utilization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 
with the total school program and with other educational programs of the community, 

Study in other teaching areas including art; gifted: mental retardation; musi¢ 
speech communication, speech pathology; theatre; health, physical education and 
recreation; and industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 








Description of Courses a7 


659.660, Practicum in Area of Specialization (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equivalent 
in Education and permission of as professor. 

The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervised ex with 
emphasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous 
course work. 

‘Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter. 
Ficld Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more 
than one quarter. 


328 


Science 
Undergraduate 
453. Science and Modem Living (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr. junior standing. 


Interpretive course stressing the relationship of science to problems of personal and 
social living in. modern technological society. The critical role of science in democracy. 


473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 
Gives the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, astronomy, 
nuclear energy, Which constitute significant aspects of the general science program. 
Graduate 
640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science, Pr. SED 473. 
Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school general science program, 
For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and 
research and dissertation, see IED. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professors Griessman, Head, and Hartwig 
Associate Professors Dunkelberger and Shields 
Assistant Professors Adams, Busch, French, Herrman, Littleford, 
C. Vanlandingham, and J. Vanlandingham 
Instructors Brad! and Hill 
Lecturer Chase 


201. Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr, sophomore standing and qualified third 


quarter freshman with departmental approval. 
Principles and proceses influencing the social life of man. 

202. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 

‘A sociological analysis of current social problems such as crime, mental illness, race relations, 

208, fang, aging, etc. 

< luction to Ant (5). Pr. sophomore standing. 
Presents the anthropological perspective from the four major fields of anthropology: physi- 
cal, cultural, archaeological, and linguistic. 

204, Social Behavior (3). Pr» SY 201 or PG 211. ee 
int nd social ical, biological, psychological Juence 
ietcrmine {cial anthropologist. eka is "upon the ‘normal individual and/or group 
situations, 

. Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 
Tae auctory Archaeology (5) Trols for investigating snd recomstrucing past cultures 


207, 
220. Statistics (5). Pr, SY 201. 
301. 
S02, 





Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used im sociological reports and research. 
eee of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
wae. family in cross-cultural perspective. 5 
Criminology (5). Pr, SY 201 and junior - 
The rca he and its social ecb Field trips required. 


303. History of Anthropological Theory (5). Pr, SY 203. 
bai, cn Seteeotntat of exhaoloaial shox 
|. Minority Gi 5). Pr. junior standing. 
Racial comy tae a a ‘Ueteet States ‘wath special emphasis on the adjustment of minority 
groups to the core society. 
305. Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201. 
soq, eeeeMitra actors tn penonality ‘development and recent stud 
. Penology (5). Pr junior standing and SY 302. 
The bee ee Gekelopment of corrections with particular em 
bilitative processes. 


Jie in national character. 


phasis upon modern reha- 


38 


312. 


370. 


375. 


412. 


414. 


41S 


418. 


Description of Courses 


Juvenile Delinquency (3-5). Pr., SY 201. 
Historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. ‘The et: 
phasis is upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with this problem. 
Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory, 
Social Organization (5). Alternate years, Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 
Focuses on the systems of roles, norms, and shared meanings that provide regularity. im 
social interaction. 
Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Relati between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 
emphasis placed upon the buman relations aspects of modern science, Designed. primarily 
to mect social science needs of students In the fields of engineering. ugricultare, education, 
and the physical sciences. 
Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing, 
Emotional, social and biological factors in the family cg Wits emiplents tees dite mend 
of marriage and parenthood. 
fon gs = Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or RSY 36). 

jpal_methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research. Same course 
BRAY S10 Credit in RSV $70 exchides creas nS 370. 


Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr.. 30) bee 
Historical survey of development o€ the social welfare system. Emphasizes political, econo 
mic, and soc! factors imvolved. Introduction to health i actlare services of local 
community. 
Population Problems (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Problems of quantity and quality z nay including problems of composition, distri- 
bution, and migration. Atention Is given to Alabama population. 
Social Theory (5), Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; junior standing, 
Survey of classical theorists from Comte to the present; emphasizes theory construction, 
theoretical analysis, and differences im theoretical approaches. 
Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., SY 203, junior standing. 
Contemporary research and theory regarding. primitive, traditional, and urban cultures. 
Sociology of Power (5). Pr. SY 201, junior standing. 
A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social life. 
Urban Sociology (5). Pr. junior standi 
Growth and decline of cities with it 1 and demographic char- 
a IE AS ee “Sty vimnning. 
Social Work (5). Pr., SY 375 or consent of instructor, and junior standing. 
The nature of social work. Attention given to the dynamics of client-worker relationship. 
Explores treatment techniques, concepts, and principles. 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
‘The area of social communication; the formation, Bi sed importatoe of publics it moder 
society, of public opinion research, and of propaganda and public relations. techiiqued. 
Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, 
The sociological approach to business Gps eagrneaias and industrial relations. ee given 
fo organization principles operative in the economic life within a social system such as 3 
factory or business establishment. 
Sociology of Religion (5), Pr., SY 201, junior » OF consent of instructor. 
‘Analysis of religion ax a social institution ax found in the world’s great religions. (To be 
offered im alternate years.) 
Sociology of Knowledge (5), Pr. SY 201 or consent of instructor, 
A review of sociological approaches to the peg ae of human eee) = tracing: 
of connections between Knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context 
General Ethnology (5). Pr. junior standing. 
Surveys eceioger deck Segal reel cnsecies ewe provide an understanding of 
the range and variability of cultoral phenomena. 
Field Tnseruction (13). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
instruction concurrent with field experience in some field of work In: 
ee mpplceion of sociological perspectives co community fife. 
Social Stratification (5). Pr., SY 201, and junior standing. 
Stratification is a fundamental feature of all societies, Past thought and current research 
and theory on structured social inequalities is systematically devel LL 
of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201 and sei eae 
A compechenatre tremisstion 46 epctiae cccupational eee from profesional 
Telationsh 


to ‘sefvice ‘occupations. Special emphasis “Is pecupational 
Mructures and Insitutions and the teaning of occupations for Individuals snd socket, 








601. 


Description of Courses sy 


Racial and Ethnic Relations (5), Pr. 10 hours of SY, or consent of instructor, 
8 junior standing. 

tilizes cross-coll ut describe situati i te 
bebavion, These data interpreted. By dellacating patiers, ena, and felaonshipe 
Special Topics in Sociology (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 
Examines selected topics from a sociological perspective. 
Special Topics in Anthropology (1-5). Pr. SY 201 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 

‘ines selected topics from an anthropological perspective. 

Directed Reading (1-5). Pr, senior standing and consent of instructor. 
An independent reading program, under supervision, to provide for the pursuit of specific 
‘interests in sociology not covered by other course offerings. 








GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar in the Family (5), Pr., SY 301 or consent of instructor, 
Study of the institutions of marriage, family, and Kinship from a comparative and his: 
torical perspective. 


Social Problems (5). Pr. SY 202 and consent of instructor. 

Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, ete.. within 
the framework of social problem theory. 

Seminar in Race and Culture (5), Pr. SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor. 
Adjustment of races to culture particular reference to the South; the historical and 





ES 


Cultural background of the races in America; bi-racial system; problem» of race relations, 





Organizational Analysis (5). 

A theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organizations 
Poy society. Directed research into particular organizational areas of present-day 
fal life. 


Sociology Seminar (5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. 
Pr, consent of instructor. 

Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject. areas 
NOTE. RSY 461 and RSY 462 are open to socio! majors; see Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology course offerings. 








Speech Communication (SC) 


Professors Davis, Head, and W. Smith 
Associate Professor C. Smith ¢ 
Assistant Professors Cornell, Overstreet, Phillips, Ritchey, 
Sanders, and Taylor 
Instructors Faircloth, Halle, James, Lopiccolo, and Moss 
Audiologists Gardiner and Sanderson 


a. Foundations of Speech Communication 


Introduction to Undergraduate Study in Speech Communication (5), 

Acquaints the Prospective speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech. the 

historical, psychological, sociological, and other bases of speech. 

Specct Communication Theories (5). - Ap rae 
nature, - and ‘of oral communication. ‘Theories 5 

a sata Bare ta el emer am hom somal soe aa 

Special problems in communication are explored, 

Applied Speech Communication (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

To improve the efficiency and effectiveness of oral communication by bevuah: J the human 

organism as an oral communicator, the process of transmission and reception of Information, 

the process of behavioral change and the ethical responsibilities involved, 

Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, one course in psychology. 

Speech as a psychological phenomenon with consideration of language development, 

symbolism, verbal learning. Small groups and audience ‘Dehavior and psychological suc 

in various areas of communication situations, = 

Experimental Methods in Communication (5). Pr, junior standing. 

A survey and analysis of experimental and empirical research in communication with 

emphasis on experimental designs. 

Ingoduction to Graduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 

Exploration of areas in which research is weeded; resources available; methods of research 

in speech; structuring the research problem; presenting the results of research in speech, 























sou 
602. 


Description of Courses 


Measurement in Communication Research (5), 


sponse measurement techniques and their application to behavioral rescarch in communica 
tion, Particular attention to attitudinal and electrophyxiological phenomena, 








603-604. Development of Rhetorical Theory I, 1 (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


310. 


Sul. 


aii. 


415, 


613. 


64. 


615, 


421, 


Advanced studies in the historieal development ‘of writings, men, and movements. Materials 
selected from the periods: A. Ancient and Medieval; B. Renaissance and Modern. 
Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). 

Contemporary theories and. analysis of concepts, models and pertinent research. (n_tnter- 
personal communication. Consideration of selected topics. 

Independent Study (1-5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Conferences, read’ngs. rewarch, and reports in one of the listed areas: A. public address! 
B. interpretation; C. mass communication; D. group methods; E. speech pathology: F. 
audiology, 

Seminar in Persuasion and Attitude Change (5). 

A. critical examination of current. theory andres 
and its effects. Particular attention to current dep: 
research. 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b. Public Address 


Great American Speeches (3). 

Critical study und comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the (suet 

with which they were identified: their relation to the social scene, 

Public Speaking (5). 

Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions, speeches 

to inform, 10 persuade, and to entertain. Theory and study of current examples combined 

with practice, 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 202 or consent of instructor. 

Tnfluencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speaking 
fi 


Analysis of forces which led to belief and action, Practice in organizing and presenting 
such appeals. 


Black Rhetoric (5). Pr, junior standing. 

Identification of important black speakers in America, understanding of the hb 
text in which these speakers functioned, and a delineation of the 
employed. 

American Public Address 1 (5). 
Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches, 1750-1860, studied against a background of 
political, social, and intellectual issues. 

American Public Address I (5). 

Criticism of selected 55 hes and speakers, 1860 to prevent, studied against a background 
‘of political, social, intellectual issues. 

Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr, consent of instructor. 


The history and method of rhetorical criticism. Application of critical standards to selected 
men and their work. 









h in the area of the persuasive act 
jental projects as examples of jyresent 











ical cor 
persunsive strategic’ 








c. Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). 
Oral readings of prose, poetry and drama, enhancing the student's understanding and 


appreciation of the art of titerature by engaging him actively in reading the Mterary tes! 
aloud. 


Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 
or consent of instructor. 


Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning. tht 
sound, sense, and perfurmance of these two types of literature. 


Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr. junior standing and SC 220 or consent 
of instructor, 


‘Theories concerning problems in reading verse, criticism and performance; modes of grovP 
performance are included, 


Development and Theory of Interpretation (5). 
‘The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation. 


d. Mass Communication 


Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 

The history, growth, and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social: 
and political aspects of broadcasting. 

Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr,, consent of instructor. 
Analysis of the creative efforis and responsibilities in the primary stages of broadcast 
production. Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing, and crewing 
productions and taped material. 


Description of Courses ao 


Modes of Film Communication (5). 

‘The film industry's contribution to television and other forms of maxs communication; 
un analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communication, 
education, and art, 

Cinema and Society (5). Pr, SC 285 oF consent of instructor. 

‘The role of film, its history, contributior nd effectiveness as an area of expression and 
communication; an analysis of the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have 
influenced the film. 

Television Production-Direction 1 (5). Pr. consent of instructor, 

Individual and group projects in the development and production of programs and format 
an intense study of directing theory and the director's role through presentation of edu- 
cational and dramatic materials, 

Film Production I (5), Pry SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

Studies in both theory and principles of film making. Special instruction given through 
practical application of silent film to the problems of production planning, writing, 
direction, cinematography, and editing. 

Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr. consent of instructor, 

Writing and editing news and informational materials for television and radio. Students 
solicit and prepare news from and for local sources. 














491-432, Mass Communication Workshop (8-3). Pr., departmental permission. 


136, 


438, 


Experience as a part-time staff member with an approved local station or production 
company. 

Television Production—Direction II (5). Pr, junior standing and SC 336. 
Individual and group projects In the creation of program material with xpecial emphasis 
on the writer-producer and his role in the industry. 

Television—Radio—Film Writing (5). Pr. junior standing and consent of in- 
structor. 

The technique of writi dramatic and non-dramatic material for television, radio, and 
films. Special cumpiaals: bs placed on performance. Students may clect to emphasize one 
area 

Mass Communication Internship (6). Pr. departmental permission. 

A full-time internship with an approved station or production company; serving a6 
Tegular staff member under the supervision of the station manager and direction of 
Auburn University faculty member. 

Studies in Mass Communication (5), Pr consent of instructor, 

Combined media and thelr relationship with speech aud communication, 
Development of American Broadcasting (5). Pr. consent of instructor. 

The origi, of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day. 


Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr, consent of instructor. 
The theory and. practice of programming, its problems and concepts, coupled with an 
anaiis of ‘the eriticiam feveled at the process and the ‘product. 

Broadcast Regulations (5). 

The social and. political control of broadcasting by agericies, groups, and onganizations 
through legal, soclal, and. economic tears, 





e. Speech and Audiology 
(Speech Pathology) 


‘The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 

Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism. 

Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. 

Principle of phonetics and their application to speech, 

Clinical Procedures in 5} (1-8), May be repeated for credit. 

Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the wrea of speech 
disorders. Clinical practice required. nai 

Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr. junior standing. 

Noe ino to sacha ‘emphasizing or majoring in speech correction and audiology. 
Basic ‘principles underlying, speech correction, program, ib 3 school setting, Description 
and discussion of ‘speech disorders, surveys and identification pena 

Speech Correction I (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

thie eaemrer st iin Rete process qIME Bopha tn disorder ot articulation, 
Faricipation in clinie activities ceyuired, a Oe Ce each e 
ipeech Correction It (5). Pr. junior standing consent of “ 
Continuation of SC 451 wie seals ‘on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm, Pare 
Ucipation in clinic activities required. " 

Speech Correction III (5). Pr. junior standing and consent of instructor. 
Emphasis on disorders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation 
in clinic activities required, 
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460. 


461. 


270, 


273. 


275. 


278 


371, 


375. 


Description of Courses 


Pathology (4). Pr., SC 453 or consent of instructor, May be repeated for credit. 
Advanced. studies dealing disorders of speech. Materials may be drawn from: A. 
cerebral disturbances (asphasia and cerebral palsy); B. palatolaryngeal disturbances, (e- 
bageal and cleft palate); C. voice disorders, —D, acuttering: —Farticulation (including 
Gialect); Fs delayed speech development 
Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SC 453 or equivalent. May be repeated 
for credit. 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice 
required, 
Field Experience in Speech Pathology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 
10 hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements 
toward a master’s degree. 
Full-time assignment ina facility, the choice being made from 
following settings, ‘University. Speed fearing Clinic, hospital. public. school, a 
various community agencies serving speech- and hearing-impaired children and adults 


(Audiology) 


Clinical Procedures in Hearing (13), 

Orientation and an introduction to. supervised clinical uctivity in the area of hearing 
disorders. Clinical practice required. 

Introduction to Audiology (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved i 
measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. Clinical observation. 
Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SC 460 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Evaluation and rehabilijation of aural handicapped children and adults: hearing aids and 
hearing training. Clinical practice. 

Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5). Pr., junior standing, 
SC 461" or consent of instructor. 

Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems of children and adults in the area ol 
auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation. Clinical practice. 

Audiology (4). Pr. SC 460 or consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
Advanced. studies dealing with the disorders of hearing. Material drawn from: A. speech 
reading; aural rehabilitation; C. clinical audiology; D. child and adult rehabilitation: 
E. hearing aid orientation; P. teaching speech and language to the deaf. 

Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-8). Pr, SC 460, 461, or equivalent. May be 
repeated for credit. 

Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical 
Practice req . 

Field Experience in Audiology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 
hours credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements 
toward a master’s degree. 


Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the 
following settings: University Speech and Hearing Clinic. ‘hospital, public. school, and 
various community agencies serving speech- and hearing-impaired children and adilts 





















f, Group Communication 


Group Leadership (8). 
Nature and functions of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership in organizing 
and conducting a group meeting to reach group aims. Students gain leadership experienct 
in class activities to help them learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques. 
Group Problem Solying Through Discussion (5). 
Group problem solving through discussion, The values and limitations of discussion, the 
rerequisites of reaching agreement, and a systematic approach to solving problems in #rOWP 
liscussion. Leadership in problem solving. 
Debate Workshop (1), May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in competitio® 
debate. Lecture and practical work. 
Argumentation and Debate (5). 

ting techniques and procedures; their application to isues of current public interest: 
the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts. proofs, evidence. 
Parliamentary Procedure (3). 
To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations whet 
orderly procedure is needed. “Theory and” practice: both employed. 
Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate. Lecture and practical W' 
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673, Seminar in Discussion (5). 
Group problem-solving through discussion as a tool of the democratic leader, Survey of 
published experimental work in discussion; consideration of the values and limitations of 
the discussion proce: Special attention to application of group problem-solving in edu. 
cation, business, industry, and agriculture. 

678. Seminar in Debate (5). 
Peschological concepts of argument. | Techniques and methods emp! 
discourse, Critical anatyris of selected coutroversies and a survey of 
work in debate. 








wed in argumentative 
ublished experimental 


Technical Services (TS) 


Professor Haynes, Head 
Associate Professors Blakney, McClung, Goolsby, Little, Thornton, and Ingram 
Assistant Professors Conner, McMurtry, Clement, and Wingard 


100. Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lab. 6. 
Laboratory oriented studies in economic production principles related fo metal and plastic 
product manufacturing. 

102. Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6, Pr. Plane Geometry. 

Use of instroments; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principal views in projecx 
eae Tom ‘and section views; dimensioning; detail working drawings; and isometric 
projection. 

104. Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab, 6. Pr., TS 102 and Solid Geometry. 

Basic principles pertaining to poiots, lines, and planes; including problems on sections, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 

105. Engineering Drawing II (2). Lab. 6. Pr TS 102. 

Technical sketching; reading analysis of shop drawings, machine ou detail and srewsibly’ 
drawings; types and arrangement of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other Heproduction. methods: steel and timber structures; riveting and welding,” 

106. Graphical Methods (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102 or one credit of Mechanical Drawing 
in an accredited high school. 

Technical sketching, slide rule, statistics and graphical analysis, digital and analog com- 
puters and. vectors. “This course is designed to present the fundamental graphical concepts 
and related materials as they apply to modern technology and engineering, 

IL. Woodworking (I). Lab. 3, 

Invoducion to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic, 

M2. Welding Science and Application (I). Lab. 3. A 
en principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of 
metals, 

113, Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to metal removal processes; basic machines of production, 

114, Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1), Lab. 8. 

Methods and equipment used in design, ‘production and fabricating of sheet metal 
products 

115. Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic fundamentals involved in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 

204. Kinematics of Machines (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, TS 104, TS 105 and coreq., 
bin nine tae entra machines, including: definitions, 

Hraphic ements of machines, including: | definitions, 
Cee end ersten agramee methods of eacamision of motion by Uoks, cams, 
ears, gear trains, and flexible connectors. 

205. Applied Graphic Statics (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr. TS 105 and coreq., PS 220. 
Reuieata ani Ecuullibrivem e ‘cone rien: pate aud on-parallel ee Pons fs 
ass) i i ‘coplaner forces; stresses. y 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending members; 
‘Matic forces in machines and without friction. 


























206, Technical Sketching (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 104 and TS 105. 
Technical lettering, block and architectural; types. of illustrations, purpose and 
sketching techniques; pictorial drawings, oblique, isometric, dimetric, (rimetric, perspect! 
Shading. use ofthe Rirhrush; “chartsy reproductions of drawings 

306, Advanced Graphics for Engineers (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr TS 104, MH 361, 
Vector geometry, functional scales, nomography, combination ‘of observations, empirical 
‘equations, and graphical calculus. 

307. General Metals (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 

308, Design, construction and finishing art metal projects. 

. Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
i, ‘The science of measurement a let to production and inspection of industrial products. 


Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr TS 111. 
Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood. 


415. 


416, 
417. 
418. 


Description of Courses 


General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior 

Problems of organization of unit shops into Integrated whole for effective use in secondary 
school teaching. 

Problems in Welding Engincering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr, TS 112. 

Advanced phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Problems in design, 
weldability of metals, inspection practice, and selection of equipment. 


Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., TS 113. 
Advanced phases of metal machining with empbasiy on production machines and accessories. 
Utilization of Machine Tools in Research and Development (1), Lab, 3. 


Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and finishing com- 
ponents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 
Methods, materials, and techniques involved in conducting activity programs in school 
and recreational centers. 


Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 

History and use of various materials used in industry, 

Organization of Shi Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing, 

Organization and aistedratton of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools 
Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr, senior standing. 

Fundamentals of design ay applied to Industrial Arts programs. 

Engineering Metrology (15). Pr. junior standing and departmental approval. 
Studies in design, construction. and use of precision measuring equipment and gages 


Graduate Courses 


611-12. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (55). Pr, graduate standing. 


101. 


210. 


2b. 


317. 


‘Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas of Industrial Ar. 


Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Adams, Head, Knight, and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Professors Phillips, Walker, and Perkins 


Introduction to Textiles (1). 
‘Orientation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the textile industry: 


Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, 

Construct of for ing, cleaning, blending, picking, carding. 

combining. "tring. sdggulion ol thea: procats to eimtietin sad woot cakoiaioes Da 

Sry for the planning and operation of this equipment. 

Yarn erat 1 East wy 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210. 

Construction and_spianing: equipment for cotton, wool: and 

Fyatbcuicr loeg Graft uieane and drafting: ystems tor bieads! 

Weaving and Designing I (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

Automatic cam loom mechanism with design of fabrics made on these looms. 

Basic Fabric Structure and Design (5). Pr. sophomore 

‘The formation of cloth on basic loom mechanisms is pi resented prior 0 the study of fabric 
construction and identification. Special fabrics through the use of ‘color, finishes 

and weaves are covered. 

Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., sophomore standing. 

Reerieeranees and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and man- 
fiber 


and Dyeing (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 
Bleaching. dyeing and finnhiog of matoral and man-made fiber fabrics, all typen of dye 
for textile, their application and fast 
Dyeing and @). Lee 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 307. 
Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing. finishing and printing of natural 
and man-made fibers. 
Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr, junior standing. at 

of ils yhysical 

Sea pes hes ah aed ee ce 
‘Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220. 
Dobby and multibox operation, pattern planning, and designs applicable to dobby and bax 





‘S21. 


324, 


412, 


417, 


418. 
424, 


431, 


101-28. Introduction to the Arts (I-I-1). 


Jo4. 


105, 


106. 


107, 
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Weaving and Designing UI (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., TE 820. 

Special weaving attachments, and production of specialty fabrics. Weaving mill organiza- 
tion, Fabric identification. 

Yarn Manufacture I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, TE 210 and TE 211, 

Methods of obtaining higher quality yarns; yarn production planning; practical manufac- 
turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 

Physical Testing (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr. junior standing. 

Basic principles for measuring properties of natural and man-made fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics with use of laboratory testing equipment for familiarization with test methods, 
Textile Quality Control (2), Pr., TE 210, TE 211, EC 243; Coreq., TE $24. 
The practical use of statistics and quality control in the textile industry with emphasis oo 
matistical control t ies. 

Survey of Knitting and Tufting (5). Pr. TE 211. 

Knitting background, terminology and the study of basic principles and mechanisms for 
for weft and. warp’ knitting. Carpet manufacture with emphasis on terminology and 
principles involved in cufting. 

Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Spooling, warping, and slashing of natural and synthetic yarns; chemistry of starches and 
tynthetic polymers used as warp sizes; analysis of problems associated with preparauion 
of warp yarn Yor weaving. 

Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Basic principles for figuring textile production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing cents 

‘Textile Management (3). Pr. senior standing. 

A practical business management approach to the analysis and solution of problems in the 
textile industry. The major areas of concern to management are discussed, including 
policy determin organization structure and analysis, capirarnt function, manpower 
development, financing, purchasing, production, merchandising, industrial and public 
Felations, etc. 

Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, TE 317. 

Survey of major di 3s fi hemical standpoint; basic principles of color, color 
specification, color ‘matching, and instrumentation; thermodynamic and Kinetic study of 








the dyeing process. iofe 

Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr, TE 220. 

[reed uc peaientant desten Of nlgeal paterpn fr iiuaeh Toone 

Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An introduction to the more important man-made fibers and polymer forming substances, 
and their considerations in the employment in fibers and blends. 

Man-Made Fibers II (5). Pr., TE 424. 

‘A continuation of TE 424. A further study of the relationships between fiber structure and 
Beometry, and technological aspects on their properties and uses. 

Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr TE 320. 

Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 


Theatre (TH) 


Professor Harrison, Head 
Associate Professor Comeau 
Assistant Professor Torri 
Instructor Koelisted 


A survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelati between (he various creative arcas 

of ‘Art. Music, Theatre, Architecture, etc. from the position of the artist and the observer: 

Introduction to Theatre 1 (3). 

Theatre as an art form, a broad introduction involving. general sestheticn, philosophy, and 
tory. 

Introduction to Theatre IT (3). 

A continuation of 104 with special emphasis on analysis of theatre ax an art form 

Tequiring multiple talent resources. 

Introduction to Theatre HL (J). Pr 104, 105. 

A continuation of 105 with special emphasis on dramatic literature, artists, movements, 

and stage practices of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Stage Craft I (1). 

‘An ‘introduction to technical, theatre as the craft of scene construction. Weekly laboratory 

work, with a minimum oF 30 hours doring a quarter under staff supervision, 
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Description of Courses 


Stage Craft II (1). Pr, 107. 
A continued application of scene construction techniques. Weekly laboratory work, with 
a minimum of {7 hours during @ quarter wnder staff supervision, 

Stage Craft HIT (1). Pr., 107, 108. 

An introduction to technica) theatre as the craft of lighting and electronics. 

‘Theatre Practice (1). 

For students selected by faculty directors for work in University Theatre activities, One 
hour's credit in any field of » ae 0 directing, technical production, desiqn, oF 
theatre management-in any one quarter. Total credit allowed: six hours. Work com: 
pleted in this course must be exclusive of laboratory hours required in other theatre courses. 
‘Theatre Laboratory (2). Pr., 109. 
General laboratory work (a minimum of 
quarter coune open to students who hay 





bours under staff supervision during & 
completed Stage Craft sequence and who 
are interested in working on the theatre season of the Department in any production 
capacity. May be repeated for a maximum credit of six quarter hours, 


The Theatre Artist in Society (3). 


A historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with em: 
phasis on recurring problems of orientation and acceptance. 


‘Theories of Acting (3). 
‘The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the 
present day. 


Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). 

Developing the voice as a performing instrument, 

Fundamentals of Acting I: Movement (5). 

Developing the body ax a performing instrument. 

Acting I (5). Pr. 204, 205, or equivalent. 

A first course in acting involving the skills acquired in 204 in short acting sequences. 
Stage Make-up (8). 

‘A practical course in the design and application of theatrical make-up for stage purpose 
History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). 

The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture ay It has existed from earliest Limes 
to the end of the medieval period, 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301. 

The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture ay it hay existed in Western culture 
from the end of the medieval period until the mid-nineteenth century. 

History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 802 or equivalent. 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western elvilization from the 
mid-nineteenth century to the present day with emphasis on tbeatre in America. 
Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). 

The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's stage enviroment, 
Design in the Theatre I (5). Pr. 304 or equivalent. 

‘A continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting. 
Design in the Theatre Il (5). Pr., 304, 305, or equivalent, 

Practice in stage design. 

Children’s Theatre (3). 

heate for children involving an examination of play scripts, acting, and production tech- 
niques. 

Creative Dramatics (3), 

The dramatic instincts of pre-school and early elementary school children in the light of 
contemporary theory and practice in this area, 

Costume (3). 

‘The design and constriction of elementary stage costumes. 





11-12. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Only students approved by 


the department head may register for these courses. 
Advanced acting. 
Theatre Ay tion I (3). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 


‘A survey ofthe theatre. and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasising 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 


Theatre Appreciation I (8). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions. 


Play Analysis (3). 
‘An examination of play scripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial 


Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 
‘The past and present patterns of research in all areas of theatre and practice. 
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Directing I (5). 
Introductory basic theory and technique of directing theatre productions. 

Directing I (5). 

A continuation of 404 involving practical exercises in directing. 

Directing M11 (5). 

Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through the 
completion of a directing project. Prerequisites 404, 405 or equivalents, 

Acting If (5). Pr., 204, 205, 206, or equivalent. 

a ea areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis on acting theoreticians 
of the twentieth century 

Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Pr. 304, 305, 306, or equivalent. 

‘An intensive study of stage design problem solving based on the works of design theore- 
iicians nf the twentieth century 

Directing IV (5). Pr 404, 405, or equivalent. 


Directing theory based on the detailed analysis of the work and writings of selected 
twentieth century directors. 


410-11-12, Dramatic Production (8-3-3). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., approval of department 


4i4, 


425, 


426. 


428, 


429, 


head, 
Seminar and workshop in Advanced Acting. 
Modern Theatre Backgrounds (3), 


A study of the leading artists, concepts, and movements in Continental theatre which 
have affected playwriting and play production in the twentieth century. 


‘Theatre Practice in the School (6), Pr., senior or graduate standing. 
Theatre resources and methods for the teacher who selects, plans, coaches, and produces 
plays, classroom and assembly programs. 

Theatre Practice in the School (5). Pr. 425, or approval of department head. 
Practical application of theatre resources and methods in the production of plays, class: 
room and assembly programs for school purposes. 

Introduction to Theatre Management (5). 

An introduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary proce: 
dures involying sales and advertising management. 

Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 

Personnel management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity 
of America, the Screen Actor's Guild and international unionized performing. 

Theatre Plant Management (5). 

‘Theatre plant management involving a study of design in relation Co security, insurance 
and urban development, 


e (VM) 


Anatomy and Histology 


Professor Holloway, Head 
Associate Professor McKibben 
Assistant Professors James and Krista 
Instructors Guenther, Engel, Reynolds, Rumph and LaFaver 
Technician Dennis 





Veterinary Me 


Microbiology 


Professor Kramer, Head 
Associate Professors Attleberger and Miller 
Assistant Professor Kelley 
Instructor Merritt 
Lecturer Christenberry 
Technicians Summers and Hall 
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Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Morgan, and Roberts 
Associate Professors Benz, Hoff, Powers, Shields**, Rossi, and Teer 
Assistant Professors Diamond and Giles 
Research Lecturers Davis, Frandsen, and Ernst 
‘Technicians Guthrie, McConnell, Naftel, and Wallace 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, Burns, and Redding 
Associate Professors Alexander and Beckett 
Assistant Professors Pedersoli and Robertson 
Instructor Sims 
Technician Barron 
Graduate ‘Teaching Assistant Smith 
Research Associate Branch 


Radiology Section 


Associate Professor Bartels 
Instructor Boring 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Schell, Head, Gibbons, Kiesel, Walker, and Wiggins 
Associate Professors Winkler**, Kjar, and Johnson 

Assistant Professor Hudson 

Instructors McCormack, Peet, Merriam, and Nolen 
Research Associates Shires, and Klyza 








Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Hoerlein, Head, Horne, and Redding 
Assistant Professors Albert, Ellington and Hankes 
Instructors Milton, Rucker, and Swaim 

Intern Gumf 
‘Technicians Sellers and Lucassen 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


210, Human Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, All quarters, 

Functions and manner of operation of the body and its parts, with special emphasis ot 
digestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises illustrate the functions of 
the various organ systems of the body. 

220. Human Anatomy and Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
For students in Laboratory ‘Tech and others who are qualified. Human skeletal, 
muscular and nervous systems. in models, cats and frogs are used in laboratory 10 
supplement lecture material. 

221, Human Anatomy and Physiology (5), Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. 
Anatomy and physiology related to the heart, circulation, blood, digestion, metalbolism, 
kidney, respiration, endocrines and reproduction. 

300, Orientation (2), Fall. 

Dynamics of professional responsibilities, duties and privileges of the veterinarian. 

313. Physiology I (4). Lec, 4. Fall. 

Chemistry and metabolism of fats, carbohydrates and proteins. 
813L. Physiology Laboratory I (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 
Experiments on cell biology and metabolism. 

314, Physiology II (2). Lec. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 313-313L. 
=n biology, statics, and the application of engineering and physics in Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 





**On Leave, 
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315, Physiology IIL (4). Lec. 4. Winter. Pr, VM 314. 
Cardiovascular, body water, electrolytes, and renal physiology. Pharmacodynamics of 
cardiovaxcular and renal drugs. 
3IBL. Physiology Laboratory I, (1). Lab, 4. Winter. 
Experiments on renal, cardiovascular and digestive physiology, 
316, Physiology IV (2). Lec. 2. Winter. Pr. VM 315315L, 
Physiology of blood, digestion, and liver. 
317, Physiology V (8). Lec. 3. Spring, Pr, VM 316. 
Radiobiology and Endocrinology, 
SI7L. Physiology Laboratory 111 (1), Lab, 2, Spring. 
Laboratory experiments in radiobiology, reproduction, endocrinology and pharmacolony. 
318. Physiology VI (2). Lec. 2. Spring. Pr, VM 817-317L, 
Physiology of reproduction. 
319. Pharmacology I (1), Lec. 1. Spring. Pr., VM 318. 
Pharmacology of cardiovascular and renal drugs. 
$20-321.922, Anatomy I, Ui, TIT (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10, Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Gros anatomy of domestic animals, A progressive study of the grow structures of the 
dog, cat, ox, horse, hog, fowl, laboratory animals, and 200 animals, 
326. Histology (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall. 
Microscopic anatomy of the form, structure, and characteriaics of the basle tues of 
anita 
827, Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr, VM 326. 
is Microscopie anatomy of the tissue composition of organs and organ aystems. 
8. Embryology (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr, VM 327. 
irae ae LG eg artge Prine ct Formation aud early development. of 
the embryos of domestic anitaals, Fetal membranes and placentation are emphasized, 
General Microbiology (4), Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Winter 1972-78, 
Only required for veterinary students without credit in general _microbloloxy. 


831. Veterinary Microbiology I (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Spring. 
Veterinary Arsenic: 14 students in Veterinary fhe 
421, Animal Physiology (5). Winter. 
Phiviaogy a the Oa with special emphasis on digestion, endocrinology and 
reproduction. 
Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., VM 421 and General Microbiology. 
Herd management and. practices proven to be of value In the prevention and contro! of 
the impor diseases of farm anitoals. 
430, Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Spring. 
Basic asain pe Nisooahag jabsepetiiionr, techniques, therapy and equipment. 
436. Pharmacology II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Fall. Pr, VM 319. 
Pharmacology of general anesthetics, 
437. Pharmacology UII (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2, Winter. Pr VM 436, 
ag, Seat pharmacoloy. anath 
. Physiology VIL (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr. VM 3 
Meanie ee physiology and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the 
central nervous system. ss, 
444. Physiology VIII (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr. VM 443. 
Neeson ak oe brad hee ‘cof drugs affecting the cea tie system. 
450. Pathology I (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, VM 322 and 
Srey ‘affecting animals with emphasis on the gross and microscopic changes 
in cells, tissue organs, and systems, 
451. Pathology II (5). Lec. 8, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., VM 450. 
Continuation of VM 450. 
452, Pathology Hl (4). Lec. 8, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 
Continuation of VM 451. 4 M 
454, Laboratory Animal Medicine (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, VM 450 and VM 451. 
Management, utilization, and diseases of the common boratory mammals including rats, 
ry mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, rabbits, and nonhuman Face 
Veterinary Parasit 1 (A). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Intreduetioa wo paract ould internal and external parasites of domestic animals 
457. Veterinary Parasitology Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr, VM 456. 
‘Continuation of VM 456. 
460. Veterinary Microbiology II (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pry VM 831. Fall. 
Bacteriology of Veterinary Pathogens. 
41. Veterinary Microbiology TIT (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr, VM 381 and VM 460. 
Veterinary Virology. 


330, 





422, 





300) Description of Courses 


465, Veterinary Public Health I (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Principles of epidemiology, selected diseases of animals transmissible to men and the 
relationship of the veterinarian to public health and animal disease control agencies. 

499. Veterinary Medicine I (5). Loach 5. silane a 
Detailed study of the etiology, pathogenesis, dlagnoxs, treatment and prevention 
Of the medical diseases affecing the varlous systems’ and’ Organs of the equine, bovine, 
ovine and procine species. 

500. Veterinary Medicine I (5). Lec. 5. Fall. 
Continuation of VM 499 and includes nutritional deficiency diseases. 

503, Veterinary Surgery I (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 
Background of surgery: major surgical injuries — wounds, fluid loss and _ infection; 
preoperative and postoperative care; surgical techniques; anesthesia; and extirpative, te- 
constructive and physiologic surgery. 

504, Veterinary Surgery II (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1, Winter. 
Special surgical diseases of the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentaty 
canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory Sod) candlorascolar: praca. Dir s7e and 
car, the genito-urinary tract, and the feet and lim! 

507. Clinical Patho! (4). Lec. 2, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr, VM 452, 
Methods for the collection, preservation and examination of various body fluids including 
blood “and urine. Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prow 

is. 


¢ & Surgery I (5). Fall, 
diagnostics, medical and surgical treatment of the gastrointestinal, genitourinary. 
Gardlovaetuiar, pulwonasy, and integumentary” systems” of saa dowsetie “antinel 


511. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery II (5). Winter. Pr, VM 510, 


‘The diagnostics, medical, and surgical treatment of the endocrine, musculo-skeletal. 
nervous systems and the special sense organs in small domestic animals. 


512, Veterinary Surgery M1 (1), Lab, %, Fall. Pr, VM 510. 

Introductory laboratory on basic surgical asepsis. anesthesia, and techniques. 
519. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery TH (8), Lec. 3: Spring, Pr, VM 510-511. 

The systemic diseases and clinical immunologic procedures in small domestic animals, 
526, Clinics I (2). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Pall. 


Demonstration and practice, of handling. restraint, physica) dtagoon 
of therapeutic agents related to large animals. 

527. Clinics VI (2). Lec. ly Lab. 4. Fall. 
Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, 
of therapeutic agents related to small aniraats 

530-531, Veterinary Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1). Fall and Winter, 

Laws relating to the veterinary profession. Professional ethics for the yeterinarian, 

542. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab, 2. Winter. 

Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical. and surgical procedures. 

550, Theriogenology (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 

Clinical application of the pl pogloge duction, causes and correction of dystocia 
Senital examinations, and iniersility of the eine eal baie 

553. Anatomy (I to 5). Mecerter ale hi'he acne. is YM 3820, 
Elective ‘course. in which any phase of anatomy of domenic ‘animals to the anticipated 
field of specilization may be studi 

554. Veterinary Medicine Hl (5). 5 
Identification and study of selected poisonous plants of the U. S, and common chemical 
and venom poisoning of farm animals and pets. To include ‘characteristic signs, lesions 

sand treatment. 

555-556, yest Medicine IV, V (55). Winter and Spring 
Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals. Epizootiology, etiology, clinical 

igns, diagnosis and diseases control including immunization and sanitation, 

562-565. Clinics VII, VIII, IX, X (244-4). Lab. Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter, 
Gonferences, laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, control, and therapy 
diseases of sinall domestic animals. 

566-567-568-569. Clinics TI, TI, IV, V (2444). Lab. 11. Spring, Summer, Fall and 
Winter. 

Conte i t 
ferencss, laboratory exercises, and practice i diagnosis, control, and therapy ol 

572-573-574. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI, (-I-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter- 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 

579. Metre Sd, Public Health TI (5), Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., VM 460. 

Prinei food ty includ i . her 
CASS OS ce taaykem Ieee wet hs pour ado 

582-583. Seminar I, If (2-1). Summer and Fall. 

Literature reviews or research problems selected by the student. Papers written and oral 
presentation given before his class and faculty. 





510. 


and administration 








ind_administration 








418, 


425. 


41. 


467, 


470, 


475, 


Description of Courses sol 


Preceptorship (0). Spring. 
Non-credit required course. 
Complrtion of satislactory preceptonhip during the spring quarter is required for grad: 
ration 

GRADUATE COURSES 
Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced techniques used in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of aricrooraganisms. (Course limited to five stu es.) 
General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in histology 
and physiology. 
Fundamental alterauions of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students, (Not 
available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine). 
Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall by arrangement, 
Pr., VM 210 or its equivalent and junior standing. 
For advanced students in home economics, education and others who are qualified, A de> 
tailed study of the physiology of the various organs of the body, (Not available for cane 
didates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 
Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Any 
quarter by arrangement. Pr. permission of the instructor, acceptable courses 
in physiology, and junior standing. 
Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in diagnosis of abnormal body func» 
tions, Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc, 
Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr. VM 452, junior standing and permission of 
instructor. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Regular participation in autopsy examinations under supervision of senior waft member, 
Designed to give the graduate student experience in autopry procedures and in diagnostic 
Interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and minors in Pathology.) 
Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 526 
or equivalent and junior standing. “ 
Techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and histological materials 
Special Techniques in Histopathology (8). Lab. 9 Pr. VM 452, VM 460. Any 
pais by arrangement. 
Pecial atains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of materials 
for histopathologic study. 
Radiological Techniques (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics 
Virology (5). Lee. 2, Lab, 6. Pr. VM 330 or VM 331 or VM 461; junior standing. 
Spring. 
Basle concepts, methods of isolation, cultivation and purification of viruses and tlekettsine, 
(For students ‘in biological sciences, biochemistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine.) 


01-602, Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2 Lab. 6 Any quarter by 


609, 


610, 


rangement, Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology immunology. 
Identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their relationship to animal diseases. 
. Immunology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pr, VM 461 or equivalent, Spring quarter 
by arrangement. 
ot 


it i ity, and techniques for demonstrating 
suntty and antigen-antibody. reactions. “The work may be arranged (0 


meet particular interest of the student. 
Determinative Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall Quarter by arrangement, 
Pr, VM 300 and VM 414. 


Microbial classification, identification, and concepts pertaining to international rules of 

bomenciature, Pr. 

Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. per- 

mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 

Methods and techniaues used in olating: and propagating, yeas, molds and sctinomyestes 

Pathogenic for animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals, 

bars Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 418 and VM 414 or equivalent. 
iy 

lochemisty and geneticn of structure and metaboliem of microorraniam. 





611-612. Advanced Pathology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 


Os, 
616, 


Pr, VM 452 or equivalent. 
A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases. 
‘Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr. VM 465. Any =< by arrangement. 

The grows and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms of the domestic animals. 
Histochemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr, CH 419, 
VM 418, VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent. 


Evaluation and application of histochemical metbods 
withients. 


im the localization of cellular con- 


362 Description of Courses 


617. Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr., YM 458 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoyn parasites. 
818019, Veterinary Helminthology (65). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr., VM 457 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by metazoan parasites 
620. Pathology of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrange 
ment, Pr., VM 452 and 457 or equivalent. 
A detailed study of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance, 
621-622. Advanced Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr. permission of instructor, Any 
quarter by arrangement. 
A. Cardiovascular Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Urogenital System, C. Neurow 
D. The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Sen: 
624, Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr, VM 621-622 (C) Neuro 
anatomy. Any eae arrangement. 


Results of especially oriented experimental lesions of the central nervous system employing 
the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 


625.626. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Any quater 
by arrangement. 
Special phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 

631, Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement, Pr. CH 
S01 and. VM 421 ‘or. their equivalent 
‘The physiological response of the body to disease, Diseases discumed will be those of the 
liver and kidney. 

632. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr,, CH 301 and VM 421 or their equivalent. 
Physiological explanation of abnormalities of che reproductive and endocrine systems. 


633. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8, Any quarter by arrange 
ment, Pr, VM 624 or its equivalent. 
Abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological explanation. 


635-636, Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (55). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., VM 436, VM 437. 
Pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in veterinary medicine, In the 
laboratory, students will have an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the druge 
‘on the hone, cow, pig and dog. 

G38. Physlology of Digestion (8). Any quarter by arrangement. Pry CH $0) and 
VM 421 or their equivalent, 
Enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract i» 
farm animals 

639. Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec 4, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement 
Pr. permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology, 
Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cau and 
eee oat animals, Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 
animals. 

643. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Any quarter by arrangement. 
Pr, permission of the inatructor and! acceptable courses in chemistry and animal 








Ys 








physiology. 

Instruments used for radiation detection, isou techniques, and diagnostic tests used io 
animals, and the effects of radiation on ‘animal tigues. Isotopes will be primarily gamma 
emitters, 


645, Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrange: 
ment. Pr., VM 421 or its equivalent, 
Physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used {in electro- 
cardiology. 
647. Canine Neurosu (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr 
ston of the inyerucior, ie ah mies i 
Ete pa anatomy, piyplolony, physical and radiographic diganosis, and surgical correction 
of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous system of the dog. 
651-652, Advanced Large Animal Surgery (55). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 
Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in domestic animals. 
654-655. Adyanced Large Animal Medicine (55), Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 


Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and methods of control and 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic avsimals, 


657, 
658. 
660, 


662. 


663, 


Description of Courses 363 


Gynecology of large domestic animals (5). Any quarter by 5 arrangement. 
Special study of functional and infectious condition affecting female reproduction. 
Andrology ‘of large domestic animals (5). Any quarter by arrangement, 

Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting breeding sites, 

Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. 

‘Techniques in general small animal surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter 
by arrangement. 

New techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 

Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, 

New techniques in eye surgery. 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (55). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


666, 
667, 


10s, 


104, 
246, 


arrangement. 
‘Causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical diseases of small animals. 
Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Etiology of diagnosis, treaument and control of neurological diseases of the dog. 

Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement, 
Normal structure, size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and con- 
trast radiographs. 

Advanced Radiology (5). Lec. I, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 

Advanced Porromsde UN pein including eseer uses of contrat mediums, and the 
principles of image intensification and cineradiography, 

Radiological Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8 Any quarter by arrangement. 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological ions of domestic animals, 
Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 


Seminar (0-1). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 


Medicine, 
Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter. 


Research Problems (2 to 5). (Credit to be arranged.) 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 








Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professors Montgomery, Head, Herndon, Jarecke, and Kurth 

Associate Professors R. A. Baker, and Bottoms 
Assistant Professors Anderson, R. J. Baker, Couch, Eaddy, Ensminger, 
Frank, Knight, G, D. Patterson, S. D. Patterson, Sankovsky, 
Sink, and Williams od Sear 
Instructors Burton, Dugas, Har jassey, Moates, a 
Extension. Asociates Brooks, Caldwell, Nadolsky, C, Parker, and Robinson 
Research Associates Barnes, Drake, Morgan, and M. Parker 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 

Helps transfers from other curricula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to 

understand teacher education and teaching as a profession. 

Orientation for Freshmen (1). 

Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers. 

Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 

Preparing for, the sho Siete Including making freehand and pictorial whetchey and 

a be 

of instruments: dimessiontag, waking week Boor plans, bills for materials, writing, spect: 

fications, and developing working plans. 

Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 

History, legal basis, and fields of rehabilitation services. Exploration of specialty fields of 
y ? 7 lly handicapped, speech therapy 

inl eating, nina aad eapirtny ene ahoholie and he 

Vocational and Adult Education (3). 

Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of yocas 

onal and adult education. 
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401, 


402, 


404. 


405. 


406, 


407. 


All, 


AL. 


tte 


415. 


423. 


Description of Courses 


Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Design and ational theories related to power machines, Toternal combustion engines; 
power tral draulic and cooling systems, 


Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small 
air cooled engines. Theories of compression, carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercise 
in repair and maintenance. 


Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


‘Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition systen, 
fuel systems, power systems and chassis components. 


Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 
Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal 
Vocational education program in the secondary school. Metal properties; power tool 
Treating: omamental iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; and 
gas welding. 


The School Shop (8). 
Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 


Practicum in Building Construction and Maintenance (5), Lec, 2, Lab, 6. 
Application of ieedled in teaching the erections of 
related structure i; hand and machine woodworking; 

id installation of residence wiring) heating and cooling 
masonry construction; painting and other related information. (A) Agricultural education 
majors and (B) Basic vocational education majors. 


Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of 
electricity. Planning and developing projects involving an understanding of electrical prin« 
Ciples as applied tu materials selection, circuits, motory and devices; and maintenance a 
servicing of electrical equipment and appliances, 


‘Teaching Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pry permission of 
department head, 

‘Theories and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and con- 
structed, 

Teaching Home Economics Education (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 2, Pr. FED 820 of 
equivalent, 


Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr, FED $20 oF 
equivalent, 


Program in Arca of Specialization (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
Program tanning principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas of 
specialization. (A) Agricultural Edueation, (B) Industrial Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Edue 
cation, (G) Technical Education, and (H) Business. 


Teaching in Area of Specialization (8-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pry FED 320 of 
equivalent, 

Understanding of curriculum content: methods and techniques of instruction using ap 
propriate instructional materials; planning and evaluation of Instruction for specific arc 
‘of specialization. (A) Agricultural Education, (B) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade 
and Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (EB) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult 
Educ . (G) Technical Education, and (H) Business. 


P im in Basic Vocational Education (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Pr., FED 320 or 












































br ivalent. 
(A) Agriculture, (B) Building Construction, (C) Distributive Business, (D) Metals Tech 
nology, and (E) Power Mechanics 


Undergraduate students with a major in industrial arts will pursue a minor 


selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in one of 
the areas included in the twelvegrade program, (For appropriate course or courses 
in Teaching or Program, see SED, IED, and HPR.) 


125. 


Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education (15), Pr. Sr. stand 
ing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two 
appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 

For description, sce Professional Internship in School of Education section.) 

directed practicum to provide opportunities for students to develop needed competencies 
in areas of specialization through observation and practice with on-goins rograms it 
selected centers, (A) Aj rieuttarat Education, (B) Industrial Agta Paveaion, (cb ‘Trade and 
Industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) lult Education, 
(G) Technical Education, (H) Business, and (1) Home Econoraics. 


458. 


459. 


8 


166, 


Description of Courses 365 


ser iggexs and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3), Lec. 2, 
Lab. 2. 

Devvions and maintains appropriate relationship between. the school, and pn-the-tob, pro- 
kTuin: records of coomdination; student placement; improving employable skills and babjts: 
Tecruitment and selection of work experience applicants; work experience rotauion; public 
information and other sinailar activities. 


Independent Studies in Area of Specialization (1-10). May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 hours. Pr., permission of instructor. 

Designed to enable students to pursue topics of special interest in depth in various areas 
of specialization. 

Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab, 10, Pr., VED 414, 
In-service, supervised. work experience, Individually designed for part-time and/or summer 
experience, 

Teaching OutofSchool Groups (8). Pr, VED 414, 
Conducting surveys, occupational analysis, using advisory com 
and supervising various types of adult education. 


tees, organizing, conducting 








475-480, Trade and Technical Experience 


408, 


410. 


413, 


430, 


431. 


182, 


433. 


134, 


135, 


(B55555). 
An experience completed by su) vised employment or by examination on basis of jou a 
man level work experience ‘aaximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year of sic 
experince. In those occupations where there js no organited apprenticeship experience 
the level of learner will correspond to starting the curriculum, 
elective coursework may be substituted for these credits, 








Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). : 
Objectives and methods, equipment and managrment of vocational education, shops, ongaa 
tation of projects; recent developments (n specialized. areas wf rec 

problems. "Student plans for demonstration of methods for teaching mechanical skills 
Occupational Information (8). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Pr, junior standing, FED 320 
or equivalent, 
Occupational structure, } ualifications and ig tam KS ae oral tahoe 

nN nee. ‘ : 

Semiustion nf sceupational information, sed by teachers fa vocational and techn school, 


Nature of Adult Education (5). Pr. junior standing. 
The characteristics of adults as learners and the history, philosophy, and nature of malt 
Fei arias occas Neate ete ad ee oat 
Edueaion as applied tothe development and tmplementation of programs in remedial, 
vecupational and continuing education. : 
Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. $ hours daily 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head and junior 
standing. 
nd ining: including personal, 
Scae'Shahygesl suhusinent foctioal “cine abd wieted Techs aed” inthe 
evaluation and training process. 
Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 
hours daily for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 
Study of a. problem ‘using esearch techniques, to be selected in conaltation with the 
supervising professor. a) 
‘The Instructional Program in Workshop and Rehabilitation Facilities (3). Lec, 
8 hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 
Inclades. program development, teaching, Yearning, resources, evaluation, project development 
and production, and supervision, sais ai eads 
Management of Vocational Rehabilitation Workshops and Fa . Lee. 
hours daily for 4 weeks, internship 6 weeks. Pr., permission of department head 
and junior standing. 
“The Tunction of orgeelation and administration including: federal, wate, and local 


1 roles, 
financial support, community interaction. personnel management, and operation of facilities. 


Work Sample Development (5). Pr., VED 330 and junior standing. 

Development of methors of selection, standardization, ad etablishing norms fox work 

samples used in vocational evaluation tinits: 

Vocational Evaluation (5). Pr., junior ing. 

= i i I of the abilities of prople to guide occupational 

Shonen, fecha ues ae WER aterm, work samples, on-the-job: training, personal 
nt. 

















437. 


441 


474, 


491. 


651. 


652, 


653. 


654. 


Description of Courses 


Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). 

Pr., junior standing. 

Principles for providing occupational orientation, and work experience: techniques of 

curriculum planning, job classification and evaluation, selection, and placement; curricular 

activities related to’ work experience; community agencies and. public relations, 

Development of Vocational Education (4). 

Historical perspective of the development of vocational education with an overview of it 

ature and purpose relative to the teclinological society. 

Leaming Resources in Area of ization (4). Pr. FED $20 or equivalent. 
‘A) Agricultural Education, (i) Industrial Arts Education, (C) Trade and Industrial 
lucation, (DB) Distributive Education, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Education, and 

(G) Technical Education. 

Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5), Pr., junior 

standing. 

Trade and occupational analysis; principles and procedures of identifying and, sclecting the 

skills and inowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction. Principles 

procedures for individualizing instruction. 

Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (35). Pr., junior standing. 

The disadvantaged adult with special emphasis on the unique sociological, prychologial 

and physiological factors that influence learning and partidpation in remedial learning 

activities, 

Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5), 

Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students, 


Major emphases deal with adm:nistration of vocational edncation programs, research, prob: 
Jems which supervising teachers encounter in the student teaching program. 


Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). 

Securing, organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching pu ecu 
riculum development; developing instruction units a1 planning teaching activit for on 
farm and off-farm occupations. 

Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). 

Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through commanity organi+ 
tation to maximize the effective use of physical and human resources. 

Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). 

Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate current social demands 
fo vocationally oriented programs. Content includes philosophy and an application 
procedures in administering and supervising new and on-going programs to meet changing 
socio-economic conditions. 

Internship in Vocational and Adult Education (5-10), 

A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develope 
administrative and programming competencies by translating theory into practice, testing 
principles and evaluating on-going activities. 

Studies in Education (1-3), Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 3 hours. Apply to one of the following areas of Voc 
tional and Adult Education . 

(A) Apriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade and Endusrial, (D)_ Distributive, () 
Rehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Techaical, (HM) Busines, (1) Home Economics. 
Seminar in Areas of Vocational and Adult Education (1-3), may be repeated for 
credit not to exceed 3 hours. 

Advanced graduate students and profemors pure cooperatively selected concepts and 
theoretical formulations, 

Research Studies in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research directed toward meeting the changing educational needs of individuals purwink 
educational goals not requiring a baccalaureate degree. 

Curriculum and Teaching in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences, methods, materials, and content 
for curriculum improvement in social adjustment, occupational adjustment and occupational 
(raining programs. 

‘Organization of Program in Vocational and Adult Education (2-5). 

Advanced Course. Pi , organization and development of basic and supplement: 
materials for guiding, educators and educational systems In the continuous improvement 
curriculum and learning practices. 

Evaluation of Programs in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness in social adjustment. occupational 
adjustment and occupational training with attcption also given to the ullluation of numa? 
find. material resources and the coordination of the total school ‘program with other educt= 
Yional programs in the community. 

















Description of Courses 307 


659. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for credit not to 
exceed 10 hours.) 
The practicum provides graduate students with supervised experiences in various work 
settings with emphasis on the application of concepts, princi and skills acquired in 
previous course work. 


699. Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, May be taken more 
than one quarter. 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Head, Bass, Berger, Blake, Dendy, Dusi, Hays, and Ottis 
Associate Professors Cunningham, Dixon, Gilliland, Hyche, Ivey, Mount, 
Ramsey, Speake, and Watson 
Assistant Professors Causey, Dobie, Estes, Folkerts, Harper, Kennamer, 
Kouskolckas, Lawrence, Lisano, Mason, Pullen, Valcovic, and Wilson 
Instructor Cook 
Research Lecturers Davis, Frandsen, and Porter 


100, Zoological Orientation (0). Lec. 1. Fall. 

Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological sciences. 

204. Insects (8). General elective, bs * a ae 
- p! a rence, and insects (May not taken for lit by stu~ 
tiemis’who have already eatmed credit ima more. advanced course tn eatomology.) 

205. Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 

Conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, expecially Alabama fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals. Some field trips may be required, as substitute for 
part of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taken for credit by stodents who have already 
earned credit in more advanced wildlife courses.) 

206. Conservation in the United States (8). Winter, Spring, Summer, General elective. 
Basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the conservation 
of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wildlife. 
Especially’ planned Tor elementary and. high school teachers. 

207, Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer, General elective. nt ped : 
Birds agement, iT vari species as to 
Hight, color tarkingattongh, and feeling habit (May nor be taken for credit by students 
who have alerady earned credit in ZY 422.) 

208, Bidlogies! Issues in Human Ecology (3). Lec, 3. All emciees noe 

i fi 5 3 th of human i I. em Ll 
the tele oem int pat, preaches and otare eeonywems. Degree credit may not be earned 1D 
‘doth ZY 208 and BI 104. 

214, Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter. Pra BI 105, 
Function and tie the wet: ‘of the vertebrate. Aimed primarily to fill the 
needs of atudents in the School of Education, Cannot be used as 9 prerequisite Co zy 44. 

300. Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr. BI 102 or 103 and college algebra 
or equivalent. 

Basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for tic systems, abd modern areas of research, 
Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the fly, Drosophilia, 

301. Comparative Anatomy (5), Lec. 8, Lab. 6 All quarters, Pr, BI 105. 
Comparisons of the systems of the vertebrates. 

302, Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr.. BE 103. 
Consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and copemrpeeit aoe 
amphioxus, frog, ce Pe ‘and buman from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. La a 
tory work will consist of prepared material supplemcoted with available living material, 

403. Principles of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 
102 or 103. 

‘The major processes, methods, and philosophic basis for presentday concepts of evolution 
and systematho A 

304, General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr. BI 103. 

305, General characteristice and habits of the orders eT bohm Clas Insects, 

. Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr ; 
Principles of potest in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests, 
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Description of Courses 


General Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 4, Lab3, Fall, Spring. Pr, 10 hours of biology 

or permission of instructor. 

‘The physical and biotic environments and the Interactions of these factors with animals, 

‘The organization and functions of communities and populations. 

Micrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr. BI 108. 

Basic processes and principles of micrology. Laboratory methods of fixation, embedding, 

sectioning, coloring, and mounting of tiswes of vertebrate and invertebrate animals, 

Cell Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr, 10 hours of General Biology. 

Morphology and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the formed elements of the 
‘el t 


cytoplasm and nucleus, Cell division, molecular transport, cellular homeostasis, and. bio- 
chemical pathways of energy production. 





Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., a course in ecology. 
Basic principles of the ecology of wildlife populations and their relations to natural 
habitat, Laboratory work will consist of practical exercises designed to acquaint the student 


" 
with modern methodology and technique in studying wild bird and mammal populations. 
Inyertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr, BI 103 and 
junior standing. 

‘Biology, taxonomy. and ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Economic Entomology (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, Py, junior 
standing. 

Consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects, 

Medical Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing. 
Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphanis pisced 
‘on the role of arthropods in trapsmision of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of 
these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 

Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr. ZY 804, 805, or 402 and junior 
standing. 

Principal insects of forests and forest products: their importance, taxonomy, bionomics. and 
control, Emphasis will be placed on lite histories and habiis, identification by morp! sical 
characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring, Pr. BI 108 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases, 


General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. Lab, 6, Spring. Pr, ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 





Comparative external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects; characteristics 
used in taxonomy will be emphasized, 


Histology (5) Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr. BI 103 and junior 
standing. 


Morphology, histogenesis. regeneration and repair, and classification of tsucs; arrangement 
of (issues in organs and systems of vertebrate animals. 


Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

Prine of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families, genera, and 
species 


General Parasitology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, All quarters, Pr. BI 103 and junior 
is 


‘Origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of rasites. Identification and life histories 
of representative itic protozoa, helminths, oa arthropods with emphasis on host: 
parasite relationships. Techniques of examini: animals for the presence of parasites and 
the proper preparation of such collections for study 

Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 








418-19. Experimental Heredity (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter. Pr ZY 300 and 


420, 


421. 


422. 


junior standing. 
A two-quarter sequence in advanced pe methods in genetics. Research problem 
utilizing various laboratory organisms will extend throughout the two quarters, 
Human Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standi 
Effects and normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the biological interact 
genes, and the effects of mutation and chai in gene frequency on human populations; 
problems in small sample analyses, biochemical screening of human “carriers: and the 
prospects for genetic engineering. 
Vertebrate Zoology I (5). Lec, 3, Lab. §, Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and 
junior standing. 

‘axonomy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles, 
Vertebrate Zoology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior 


Basic taxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some 1 principles of birds and mammals. 
Taboratory sudies in tadio-telemetry, ‘blosccousticn rand population dynam are ured 
addition to classical vertebrate roology exercises. 
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Description of Courses 369 


Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., Biochemistry or 
ZY 510, CH 208, and junior standing, 


Systematic stad) hh yysic of the . ial lation, tae 

tlone digenions Nidney Caottion’ hormacal control and reproduction An sffert We ated 

aq ident with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct acquisition 

of physiological facts. 

Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr, FY 420 or permission of 

instructor. 

Principles of wildlife management a1 applied to forest properties. Restricted to students 

in forestry 

Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall, Spring. Pr. ZY 326 

and junior standing, 

Fundamentals of gare imanagement theory, application, and administration. 

Wildlife Wabiitat Analysis (3). Lee. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., ZY 426, BY 406, and 

junior standing, 

Practical evevviney ite ¢raetation analysis, utilization stadies, aerial photograph interpretation, 

and coves hiipe mapping. 

Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8, Pr, ZY 300, BY 401 or permission of 

instructor. 

‘The theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent on 

segregation of genes at many loci. 

Marine Biology (8). Fall, Pr. acceptable chemistry background, BI 103 or 

equivalent, and junior standing. 

Introduction t the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the marine en- 

vironment. 

General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr, BL 103 and junior standing. 

Morphological, mt Lig and behavioral survey of fishes. Classification of 
evs. 












aos ng monographs and Field trips and laboratery work will emphasize local 
species 

Aquatic Communities (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer, Pr, BI 102-8 and junior 
sunding. 


Environmental relations of the biota of freshwater habitat. 

Physical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr, physical and 
historical geology, mineralogy, and junior standing. 

Ge Introduction to the physical procesies on the shores of Misissippl Sound, em. 
Dhasizing the erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. Beaches and spits 
Periodically surveyed to measure changes in shape, height, cross-section, lateral shift, 
article distribution and to observe growth and destruction of bars, » spits and tide: 
pools, Offered onty at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. 
Chemical Marine Geology (414). Lec. 2, Lab. 5, Summer only. Pr. physical 
and historical geology, mineralogy, CH 105 and CH 206, and junior standing, 
Supervived research in the chemistry of the waters of Missisippl Sound and hemustry 
of the bottoms. Lateral, vertical and tidal changes in water composition, Analyws of cote 


‘amples ken from different environments: bayous, mudflats, bars, oyster reefs, bays, tial 
et and agniy ‘shelves, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 











s Miasistipp?. 
Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Tehthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer only, 
Pt. 18 hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. os 
eral i incl ups and the mammals an 
Birds wth mont emphasis on the fishes: Olfered only at the Gul Coast Research Laboeatary. 
‘Ocean Springs, Mississippi 
Marine Fisheries Biology (6). Lec 3, Lab. 9. Summer only, Pr. 25 hours of 
tology including ZY 421, and junior ea 
urvey of the: prine ’ r 
ri the ‘aited "Sate toned by veer stent ent. The plese theo 
xargine sta Font wi various Gull ol 
Giteredooly" at the Gulf Cont Research, Laboratory, Ocean Sprioms, Misia a 
Marine Invertebrate Zoology 1 (9). Lec. 5, Lab, 12. Summer, even years, Pr. 
hours of biology including BI 103 and ZY 40 , and junior standing mee 
concentrated study of morphology, life histories, distributions, - 
tlonshi 4 hophorates. Laboratory and field work 
Inclideeh, “OFfered ety te ee all Coast Research Laboratory. Ocean Springs, Misleipph. 
Marine Invertebrate Zoology II (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer, odd years. Pr., 18 
hours of biology induding BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior wanding. ine 
concentrated study of morphology, life histories, distributions, and phylogeneti 7 
Uonshi Pmollusks through hordates, Laboratory and” field work 
Included. “Orfered only at the Cult Com Research, Laboratory, Ocean Spritas, Misioaipps. 
Zoogeography of the Vertebrates (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Winter, even years, Pr, ZY 
421 or ion of instructor and junior ing. 
The principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 





fisheries, 
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Description of Courses 


Special Problems (1-3). Pr. senior standing. 


A. Zoology; 8. Entomology; C. Wildlife Management. A student can register for a total 
‘of not more than three hours credit, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Insect Morphology (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr, ZY 407. 
Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects. 
Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Summer, odd years. Pr. ZY 410. 
Principles of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on a particular group of 
insects which the student may choose. 
Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years, Pr, ZY 424 and ZY 601. 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter. 


Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 8. Winter. 

Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation and use of insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to bealth; research methods in insect toxicology. 

Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring, Pr., ZY 422. 

Ecology and behavior of birds. 

Mammalogy (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 422, 

Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 

Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. 

For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special emphasis on 
farm game’ species. 

Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 426. 
For graduate students major in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application 
‘of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference W 
forest and range game. 
Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 5. Spring. Pr ZY 402. 
Integrated control of the principal insects by environmental, biological, genetic, chemical, 
and legal means. 

Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., ZY 410. 

Suucture and identification of immature forms of insects; methods ot collecting and pre 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects, 

Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter, Pra 
ZY 601. 

Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological developments of insects. 
Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Spring, odd years, Pr., ZY 604 
Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical striicture to toxicity, and precision 
aeethoge of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
chemistry. 

Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr, BY 300, ZY 402, and consent of 
instructor. 

‘The microorganisms associated with diseases in insects and their pathological effects om 
insects and insect populations. 

Ichthyology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 438 or permission of instructor. 

Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history. Review of 
world literature on fish systematics. 
Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, even years 
Pr. ZY 401 and permission of instructor. 

The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion, 
reproduction, locomotion, nutrition, circulation, and behavior. 
























al authors and great works in zoological literature. Lab: 
Il concentrate on examining and learning to use journals, abstracts, and reference 
in the library, 


Organic Evolution (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300, 

Evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, particularly 
genetics, paleontology, zoogeography. and systematics in general, 

Immunology and Physiology of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter, even years- 
Pr., ZY 411, BY 300, ZY 424, and consent of instructor. 

Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites. Chemical physiology 
of host-parasite relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemotherapy: 
Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 429 or equivalent. 
Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered 
in Commercial’ breeding programs. 

Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr. ZY 800 and BY 401. 

Non-Mendelian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences growth, dif- 


ferentiation, and development: the use of statistice at an investigational tool; and the 
status of contemporary genetic research. 


Description of Courses a7 


Biochemical Genetics (3). Spring. Pr. ZY 300, Coreq., CH 419, 

Advanced studies of gene action on the biochemical level pertaining to metabolism, dif- 
ferentiation, immuno-genetics, and mutagenesis. Emphasis on current research in | both 
prokaryotic and eukaryotic systems, 


Helminthology (5). Lec, 8, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., ZY All. 

Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology. life cycles, and host-parasite relationshi 

of belminths. Opportunity for making cxtenaive literature studies and collections of the 

paraxites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested, 

Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter, odd years. Pr ZY 411. 

Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to apse ore wildlife, and man. Morphole 

physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms will be emphasi L, 

Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr, ZY 426. 

Fo graduate students with major ox minor in wildlife management. A sty of lurbearer 

and ‘waterfowl resources, Emphanis is placed on problems of management and utilization, 

Ecology and Animal Populations (8). Fall. Pr Z¥ 306. 

An investigation of the uae ‘of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal 

numbers, competition, epizooties, and’ the compensatory adjustments of populations to changes 

in the environment, 

Herpetology (5), Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Spring. Pry ZY 421. 

Pana pe ree ete Urea aan tee pe 

Kaborstor collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important 

consideration. 

Nematology (8). Lec. 2, Lab. 8, Spring. Pr, ZY 401 or 411. 

Study and identification of the free-living soit- and aquatic nematodes and of the insect 
emutodes. Detailed consideration of aspects of nematexle morphology, reproduction, 

mt, behavior, physiology, and ecology. 

Physiology of the Cell (8), Fall. Pr., ZY 310 and ZY 424, 

Examination of the basic physiological ‘processes at the cellulas level with the tools and 

approaches of physical science. 

Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pry ZY 424. 

Morphology, physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormor 

of the vertebrate. Fall, Pr., ZY 424 

Renal and Digestive Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., k 

‘cuapreeat ur of tinal an) digestive mechanisms for the qualified student in animal 

physiology. 

Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr, ZY 424 and AH 419. 

Fe ey. eae: the’ chanical and modern Hterature ot endocrinology for the 

qualified student in animal biology. a ey th 

Experimental Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr ZY 647 or taken concurrently. 

tatoosiety studies of end oey ne rag utilizing surgical, bioamay, biochemical 

aisay. histochemical. and autoradiographic methods and techniques. 

Seminar, (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr. ZY 4428, 
Supervised research on specific Pbiaes Marine Zoology for graduates, Offered only at 
the Gulf Goast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs. Missssippl. 


Special Problems (2-5), All quarters. 
A Yolen, B. Entomology; C. Toreares D. Parasitology; E. Physiology; F. Wildlife, 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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Faculty and Staff 


1972-73 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, 
except in the School of Pharmacy which contains no formal departments. The first 
date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in the 
institution; the second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Privporr, Harry M. _—— - — President, 1965 
‘A.B. Washington and Lee University: Ph.D., Yale University; D.D. (Hon,), Stetson Uni 
vendty; ELD. (Wan), Wathington: aad Lee University; LLAQo (Hos) “Universisy of 
Florida; LLLD, (Hon.)," University of Alabama. 

Bawey, Witrorn S..__Vice President for Academie and Administrative 

Affairs, 1942, 1966 








D.V.M., MS. Auburn University: Se.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
LANHAM, BEN T,, Jx.—___ _____Vice President for Research, 1989, 1966 

B.S., Clemson’ University; M.S.. University of Tennessee; Ph.D,, Michigan State University. 
Frep R.________ Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
M.S., University of Tennessee; Dr.P.A.. Harvard University, 
— ___Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
+ Ed... Columbia University. 
Director of Computer Genter and Associate 

Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 

B.EE., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., University of Alabama; Ph.D.. Auburn University: 















SBraw, G. “W.—____ ¢ —_—————Director of Athletics, 1987, 1951 
BS,, Auburn University, 

Cantrent, Ciype H._________ Professor and Director of Libraries, 1944, 1959 
A.B, A-B.L.S,, MA. University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Ilinois, 


Dean of Women and Social Director, 1946 
Mercer University; M.S. Syracuse University; Lit.Du 


Carer, KaTHarine C _ 
‘A.B., Limestone College; M. 
lege. 





Limestone Col 

Donce, ENce H.—_____ Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B.S., Purdue University; M.S,, Washington University, 

Foy, James E..______ Dean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 


(Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
A.B., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
Cornell University. 
Guexin, Wituam H. <> Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
B.Arch., University of Florida. 
Haytey, Ler_ = 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
Ancram, W. Travis_______ Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1958 
Lrrmeton, Taytor D..__ Dean, Undergraduate Studies and Professor 
(English), 1957, 1969 





Director of Athletics, 1972 








BS., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Parks, Pau. F.___Dean of The Graduate School and Associate 
Professor, (Animal © Dairy Sciences), 1965, 1972 
B.S. M.S., Auburn University, PhD., Texas ARM University 


Sanver, Josep B.__ Executive Secretary of Alumni Assocation, 
Director of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 








Director of Educational Services and 
Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
A.B, M.A., Ed.D,, University of Kentucky, 


WARMAN, JAMEs C._____Director of Water Resources Research Institute, 


and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering) 1965, 1970 
A.B., MS., West Virginia University. 


“Retired June 0, 1972. 
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Waceyrx, Eowasp P. —____irector of Educational Television, 1954 
: Director of University Relations, 1960, 1965 


Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
155., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama; Ed.D.. North Carolina State University. 





ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND FACULTY 





Serrn, E. V. Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 
‘Agricultural Experiment Station, 1929, 1951 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., lows State University, 
MePusrrens, E. KerrH____Dean of School of Architecture and Fine Arts 
and Professor (Archil ochre) 1969 
B.Arch., Oklahoma State University; M.F.A. In Architecture, Princeton Universi 
Hoons, Eowaxo H,— Dean of School of Arts and Sciences ret 
Professor (Political Science), 1967 
A.B., University of North Carolina; M.A,, University of Alabama; Ph.D., Harvard University, 
Turner, Orne D,—__ ______ Dean of School of Business, 1968 
B.A., University of Tulsa, LL.B., University of Arkansas; M.B.A., Ph.D,, University of Texas, 
Perce, TRuMAN M, __—. Dean of School of Education, 1955 
Ph.B,, Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D,, Columbia University, 
Cox, J. Gravy____ Dean of School of Engineering, Director of Engineering 
Experiment Station, Engineering Extension Service 
and Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1949, 1970 
B.S,, MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University 
Compton, N Dean of School of Home Econamics and 
Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1968 
A.B.,George Washington University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
Corer, Samuex TW aes Dean of School of Pharmacy, 1959 
due University, 
» James EW ____ Dean of School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
DVM. MS., Auburn University, 
Abvry, Lous 0. _________ Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
B.A. Art, M.A.Art, Auburn University, 
Acie, Nicnotas, JR ___Associate Professor, Head, Science-Technology 
Division (Library), 1968 























3B.A., M.A., M.S.LS., Louisiana State University. 


ADAMS, Curisrine A. Instructor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 
Abas, Curvetann L.______ Professor and Head (Textile Engineering), 1952 


B.T.E,, Auburn University. 

ADAMS, Frev. _Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1965 
Bs., MS., Louisiana 5 State Ur University; PhD., University of California. 

Abass, Gwenporyn J. __ Instructor (Elementary Education), 1969 
B.A, Birmingham Southern College; MA., Syracuse University. 

ADAMS, JAoguELYNN N. Extension Associate (Field Services), 1969, 1970 

















.£d., Auburn University, 
“Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
University. 


A, Georgia State 

n __Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies) 1970 

5. Auburn ‘niversity of Texas; Major, United States Air Force. 

Abams, 5, Joman E, Wl Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1969 
University of North Carolina; Major, United States Air Force. 








Murray, Jr. "Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1964, 1970 
BA, M.A. ‘University of of Mississippi: P h.D., University of Kentucky. 

Akauiy, Texin_-__— Visiting Professor (Architecture), 1969 
M, of Arch., Fine Arts Academy, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Anan, Epwarp Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 
A.B., University of Georgia. 


Agent, R. A., JR Assis Small Animal Surgery 
$31 Mant Profesor (Smelt an Medicine), 1962, 1966 








D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
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ALBRITTON, WiLtIAM P., Jr.______. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1971 
BS.EE., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennesice. 


ALEXANDER, Hexaan D.____Associate Professor (Physiology, 
& Pharmacology), 1950, 1966 







BS., MS., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
ALEXANDER, 





Mutton J. _...Associate Professor (Management), 1968 

B.S., University Mlinois; An, rae Louis University; D.B.A., Georgia State University. 

Atrorp, WitusAmM Lo anal rafessor (Physics), 1952, 1964 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M. M.S., Pb.D., California } Institute of Technol 





ALLEN, Conran M.—_ “Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
Ba Golesi oe Alabama; M.A., University of Houston; Ph.D,, University of Southern 
‘Poe Euizasern G._ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1969 


B.A., University of Alabama; M.Ed., PhoD., University of Southern Missitsippl. 

ALLEN, James W., Mies 

WA. McAs, Univernity of 

ALLEN, Ward SyKes 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

ALLEN, WiuAM H,, JR. Professor (Management), 1966 
‘A.B., Centre College; J.D., M-A., University of Alabama; 18.D,, Union Theological Seminary. 

Auey, Auvin D.. Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1966 
B.A, M.A,, Ph.D, Florida State University, 

Auey, J. Lee ________Leeturer (Microbiology), 1967 
D,V.M., Auburn University; 

ALUSON, RAY____ Associate Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1958, 1963 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S. North Carolina State University 

AmAcuen, Ricttanp E. __ Professor (English), 1957, 1965 
A.B., Ohio Universi University of Pituburgh, 

AMuING, Haney J Professor (Horticulture), 1958, 1968 
BS., Rutgers University; MS,, University of Delaware; Pb.D., Michigan State University: 

Amoss, Joun W.._ __. Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1969 
BELE,, Auburn University; M.S.E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Anprison, Roorrr V._ Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1965, 1989 

City College: AB., University of Chicago; i Pb. University of 





Instructor (English), 1967 





_Associnte Professor (English), 1964 




































___Teaching Associate (English), 1970 
B.A., Augustana College; M. A ‘Auburn University. 


Anperson, Jors, L.___Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
BS.E., M.R.C,, University of Florida. 
ANDERSON, TeRRANce A. 5 Apsistant Profesor (Music), 1970 





B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., University ‘of Wisconsin; 1 Ph. ‘University of 
ANDREWS, WARREN M,__ ~ Associate Professor fission 1961, 1970 
BS., Auburn University; M. Vanderbilt ‘University; M.S., Ph.D, California. 
ANSON, Cannes P—____ Profestor, (Bcoriomier © Geography), 1946 
ie of Wisconsin; MA. Ohio State University; PhD., University of 
rolina. 
Ayrnony, Carou Hi _____Librarian (Educational Media), 1971 
B.A., University of Cincinnati; BS. in LS, University of Mlinoia. 


AxtHony, W. B.— Profesior (Anirnat & Dairy, Sciences), 1958, 1955 
B.S., University of Ilinois; MS Su ‘Texas AkM University; Ph.D., Cornell Un 








ARANT, Franx S._____.____ Professor and Head (Zoology: SSrlonelighhs ‘1926, 1969 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Askew, RAYMOND F.___ = __ Professor (Physics), 1960, 1969 


BS. Birmingham-Southern College; MS., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


Askew, WILLIAM C. Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1967 
BS, MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida, 


Arnis, Auwen J. Professor and Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 
B,S., University of Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 





Mant —_____-Auociate Professor. (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 
D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn Universi ‘h.D., University of Alabama, 


Aumey, K. M.——_______Projessor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State University; M.S, PhD, Iowa State University. 
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Bacwex1, JAMes E.___ Assistant Professor (Geography), 1950, 1956 


B.S.,"M.S., University of North Carolina, 
Baker, nf Ma Sea Wace iOfessor, (Chemistry), 1957. 1965 
Mistouri Valley College; M.S., Ohio State Univesity; Ph.D., University of Minourl, 
Baer, Ricuarn A.___Executive Director (Alabama Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education), 1963, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Baker, Ricwary J, Assistant Cah ag (Vocational & eg vente da 1968 
B.A., University of Louisville, M. George Peabody College for 
Batt, ican Wruam——__ _______ Professor (paihonetioy, 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Ulinols._ 
Barwin, Auten Ray _. Professor (Mechanical Engfaceris ng), 1961, 1967 
5. liege of Technology; M.S.M.E., ‘Texas versity; Ph.D. 


sa iGQmmanding Officer and Professor (Naval Science), 1969 

een M.A., Stanford University; Captain, U.S, 

Assistant Professor and Catalog Ltinemlass 
(Library), 1949, 1969 














f 





.M.E., Lamar 
Purdue University. 
Barxspacy, Davin / 












A.B., University of Montevallo; B.S., M.S., Columbia University. 
Baanes, Ben B.__ Director & Associate Professor (Compniter Center), 1970 
B.EE., Auburn University; MS.EE., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Barnes, Janes R___ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
BS, M.S,, Auburn Univenity. 
Barrincron, WiLLtaM NorMAN. 





Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1963 








BS, Auburn University; M.S,, Peabody College. 
soa E.___Associate Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Medicine), ti ry 


BS; Oreton State Universitys, D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S." Unt 
uelp 


RVILL, MARGARET M._ 





Associate Professor  aatheratie 1943, 1965 





@ Reno Macon ‘Women's College: M.A., University *h.D., Auburn 
versity. 
Bass, Max H.__ __Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1957, 1970 





BS,, Troy State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

_________ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1969 

urdue University. 

___Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 1969 

B.S. M.B.A., Auburn University, 

Beastey, Lou C_ = Instructor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.5., Mississippi College: M.S., Auburn University. 











Brastey, Wiuuiam L,, JR. ___. Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1970 
B.A., Georgia State niversity; M.Ed, Pb.D., University of 
Becker, Ronert C.___ Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; M.B.A,, Auburn University, 
Brcxerr, Smney DwAyne_____ Associate Professor (Physiology e 
Pharmacology), 1966 
.S., Mississippi State University; D.V.M., M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D, University of 
Burke, Parmicta F.___Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1971 
BA., M.A, MS.L., Ed.D., Western Michigan University. 
Beit, Srey C____Associate Professor (Agriciteucal 3 Eesnomicr e 


Sociology), 1956, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State eat 
Beant, DONALD M. Assistant Professor (Economics & Geogra phy), 1970, 1971 
B.S., Bryant College; M.. Washington University; Ph.D., Florida Sete 
Buuante, Hazeuexe W. Assistant Professor _{aniily & Child Taare 1970 
B.S, Florida State University; M.S., Washington University; Pb.D., Florida State University. 
Mitek, Tessar Ay en = = rhea (History), 1957, 1968 
B.A., MLA., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


Bexosron, Epwin J.__Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1970 











Bexwerr, Auuison C.____Assistant Professor (Agronomy © Soils), 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Pb.D., Auburn University, 
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Bennett, RALPH BLouNT______Alurnni Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1966, 1969 

B.S., Ulinois Institute of Technology; M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Fastant, (Cis _ Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1965 

B.A, M.A., Univenity of Texas; Ph.D., University of Tilinois. 

Benson, Grorce L. Instructor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1969 

BS,, M.S., University of South Carolina. 

_____ Associate Professor (Music), 1949, 1957 

.A.. Professional Diploma, Specialist. in Music 














BENTLEY, Guanes =. Assistant Dean Student Affairs, 1951, 1968 
BS,, M.S. Auburn University. 
Benz, Gunato W. 
D.V.M.,, Pardue University: 
eee Rowexr $.____ 
B.S,, MS., Texas ARM Universit 





Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitalogy), 1967 
S., Pil iversity of Wisconsin, 

__ Professor "(Zoology Entomology 1963, 1970 
PhD. , Cornell ‘University, 

















Berry, LOuAR ES bd. _ Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1968 
B.S., Texas ARM University; M.S. Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Bice, Lawrence, Neat Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
BS., M.A., University of Alabama. 

_ Associate Professor (Forestry), 1965 
z fale University 

Birkett, JouN BE. ___ ___ Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
B.S.A.E., Parks Air College. 

Buna, Westy M,___ Assistant Basketball Coach (Athletic Department), 1970 
B.S., Livingston State University 

BLAcKsTONE, JouN H. e Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 





Buake, Grorce H., JR. Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
BS. MS,, Auburn University, Ph.D., University of illinois. 

BLAKNEY, WILLIAM G. G. Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1961 
B.S., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State University, 

Boar, Dggeed WwW. _____. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1971 

‘A., Georgetown College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 
Bown Jone s., 1 Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1968 
.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Teter 





Bonp, er WrsoN.___ Instructor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1967 
A.B. Coker College; M.Ed., Auburn Universi 
Bono, Eve yn Beaxos— Assistant Professor (Management), 1965, 1968 
BS., Berry College: M.Ed. Auburn University 
Bonn, Gorvon C.— 
BS,, M.A., Ph.D., Florida Staie University. 
Bosrno, jones |. __.__.Instructor (Veterinary Medicine), 1970 
. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Barc spec °. __ Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1950, 1959 
BSS., M.S, University of Alabama, 
Borroms, Davin Newton._ Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1941, 1947 











Assistant Professor (History), 1967 




















BS., M.S., Auburn University. 





Boyo, CLaupe E.__Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S. M.S., Mississippi State University: Ph.D., Auburn University, 

Boyp, Rowerr P., Jr._____ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
BS., Auburn University. 

Boytes, Witey R.— Associate Professor (Psychology), 1970 
B.S,, University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., University of Tennesee. 

Braprorp, Joun A. __ __________Instructor (Sociotogy), 1960 
B.A., David Lipscomb College; M MSW... W., University of Tennessee. 

Braptey, Mary Harr_____ Assistant Dean of Women, Social Center, 1962 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Branpr, Paut C, H.________ Professor and Head (Building Technology), 1968 


BS., M.S., University of Hlinols. 


BraNcu, Caries E. ___Research Associate (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 
B.M.E., Auburn, versity: 
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BraNsrorp, Tuomas Ls Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
BE., GE., Vanderbilt University. 
Satan, Riv: By. Be he FO Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 


J 
B.B.A., University of Cincinnati: M.B.A., Indiana University. 
Brewer, Ronert N.__ Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
i. M.S. Auburn Unin 





iniversity of Georgia. 


Breve, Bernarp R.___ —— Professor (English), 1949, 1966 
B.A, Vanderbilt University; M.A., Louisiana State University; #b-D., University of Virgina. 
Buyxcey, Wittiam A. __ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 


‘Tennessee Tech., Captain, U.S. Army. 

ORMAN A, ____ Hollifield Professor (English), 1948, 1967 

A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.! jashington. 

Serrene, Sirga'L,.- oe 

M.A., Auburn Ui fs 

Brock, Harowy Ne1son _____ Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1972 
B.S., Florence State |.Ed., Auburn University, 

Brooks, Grorce H. Professor and Head (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
B.LE., University of Florida; M.S. , Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Brooks, J, Douctas ___ Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
A.A... North Greenville Jr. College; B.A., M.A.. Furman University. 

Brovsseau, Mary C.______ Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1971 

BS. wiisiana State University; M.S., Cornell University. 

Brown, CAnotys BS Instructor (English), 1967 
B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University, 

Brows, Cuartes D., Jx._____.__ ___Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1967 
B.A., M-A., Louisiana State University: Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

Brown, Davin B.________._ Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1972 
ae Suen University: MS. Montana State University; Pb-D., Texas Technological 

iniversity. 

Brown, HELEN Weaver________ Assistant Professor (Management), 1959, 1964 
B.S., Alubama College; M.Ed., Auburn University, 

Brown, Jack Beruer_______Assnciate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 

. M.A. Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Brown, Srernen H______.._Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1970 
BS.EE., MAM., Ph] North Carolina University. 

Bryant, Joun Hu Alumni Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1970 
B. of Arch., Oklahoma State University: M. of Arch., University of Mlinois. 

BUCHANAN, GALE ARLON Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1970 
B5S., M.S., University of Florida; Ph.D., lowa State University. 

Buvensren, Paut P. ae ___Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 1962 
B.A., Temple University; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh University. 
















“Assistant Professor (English), 1970 



















































Burner, Pau CS Professor (English), 1948, 1964 
B.A., Lonisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Louisiana State University. 

Bums, Moons: J.______ Profesor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1950, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Purdue University, , 

Burton, Josep C.______—_Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

BURTON, LronaRD Partnio Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 1965 
AB., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., U sity of North Carolina. P x 

Busen, CHanues D.____ Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1969 
B.S.. Comell University; M.S,, Utah State University: Ph.D., Cornell University 

Buscn, Rura C._ Assistant Profesor (Sociology), 1970 
AB., Cornell University; M.S., Utah State University: Ph-D.. ‘University of Arizona, 

Bustrey, Jou Micsaet—— dssistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1967, 1969 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania; M.S., Auburn University. ¥ 

Buse, Wnuuas H—________ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 

Burr, Atte Dexren_______ Assistant. Professor (English), 1927, 1955 
AB., M.A., University of North Carolina. . 

Bonus, Waa Ho Assistant Professor (Physics), 1969 
B.S,, Auburn University; Ph-D., University of California. 

Butz, Roperr K. —= "Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1963 


BS., Colorado Staie University; MS., Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
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Byan, Wayne W, _______ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
B,S,, University of Southern Mississippi; Captain, U.S. Army. 

CADENHEAD, A. KENNETH Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1969 
BS., M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Canoon, Detwin Di Alumni Associate Professor (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
B.A, Pb.D,, University of Minnesota, 

Cun, Joun L___Director, Engineering Program (Engineering 

Extension Service), 1962 














B.ChE., Georgia Institute of Technology, 


Cauper, Jasees RicHARD. 
B.S., Trinity of Texas; M. 


Catpwett, Tuskin J., TI 






= _— Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1968 
Ph.D., University of Texas, 

Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1970 





B.S., Alabama College; M.A., University of Alabama. 

CALLAN, ALLIE WILUs, JR. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University, 

Campssit, Bry J. __Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1971 
B.S., M.S., Troy State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 








CampsELL, Leste G.____________ Assistant Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.A.. Ph.D., University of Mississiippi. 
CANNoN, J. Lewrs, IL Extension Associate (Political Science), 1971 


B.S.M., Stephen F, Austin State University: M.A., Sam Houston State University. 

Cannon, Roserr Y....________. Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1960 
BS., Towa State University; M.S., Ohio State University: Pb.D., University of Wisconsi 

Capps, Juuius Dante a __Professor (Chemistry), 1934, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska, 

Carr, HowAro EW _____.__ Professor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1953 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia, 

Carmincron, Thomas J.___._______ Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
BS,, M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph. D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Carnot, Buty D._____ Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
BSE. }.S-E.) iversity of Texas. 

Carnou, Cuesrer C..— rofessor and Head (Electrical Engineering), 1965, 1969 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., U Teity of Alabama. 

CARTER, MARION BERNARD. = Instructor (Electrical Engineering), 1967 
BS.E.E., M.S.E.E,, University of Tennessee, 

Carrer, Mary Frances _ Associate Professor (Architecture), 1964, 1969 
‘A.B., University of Georgia; M.A., Columbia University; Diploma, Parson School of Design. 

Carrer, Mason C.. Alumni Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1960, 1969 
BSS., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: D.F., Duke University. 









































CavcHrAn, WitiAM H.________Gounselor (Vocational Rehabilitation), 1970 
B.S., Athens College; M.A., George Peabody College. 

Causey, CLarence R-____ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1970, 1971 
A.B., Birmingham Southern College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn University- 

Causey, Mies K.________ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
BS., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 





_________ __ Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1970 
h.D., Purdue University. 


Cuamatiss, Overre L.__ 
BS., M.S., Auburn Universit 








Cuastamy, E. D., Jr ____ Professor (Economics & Geography), 1956, 1963 
B.S., Clemsoa University; M.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Ciastary, MARIAN F._ ____ Associate Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1956, 1966 
BSS., Cedar Crest College: M.S., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

CHEATHAM, Ben H., JR. —___ __ Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1969 
B.A., M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Florida. 

CHERELLIA, Georce____Instructor (Health, Physical Education, 


& Recreation), 1968 
B.S., University of Houston; M.Ed., Rutgers University, 
Caen, Mruiae Mrvisur_______________ Instructor (Pharmacy), 1968 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., University of Nebraska. 


Cro, Yune. = ___Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1969 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., Auburn University. 
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acca Talesson, (Forestry), 1946, 1951 
. Yale Us wersity; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
Assistant Football Coach, 1969 


Cumisren, Haroun Epwin___ 
B.S, University of Connecticut; M, 
CrmustiaN, FRANK To 
B.S,, Auburn University, 
Camsrroper, RayMonp A, Assistant Professor Saas 1971 
BS., MS., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
Cuark, Cari H. Professor and Head (Physiology & Pharmacology) an 
Professor (Animal sea nny 1953, 1959 
B5,, D.V.M., Washington State University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Ciark, Epwaro M______Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 
BS., MS., Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 
CLARK, R. STAFFORD. Coordinator (Field Services), Associate Professor 
(Educational Administration), 1968, 1969 
A.B., Berry College; M.Ed., University of Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Cuark, Roy GAarLanp_—_____ =o Specialist (Management), 1962 
BS., M.S., University of Southern Misissippi. 
Cuem, Mary C._ ___Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1971 


MS., Auburn University. 
Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1965 
of Technology. 


























Clement, WALTER BATES. 
‘B.S. Clemson University; M.S., M.S., Illinois Institute of 

CLEVELAND, ALLEN D. Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1969, 1971 
BS., Jacksonville State University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Ctonts, Howarp A., Jr._____Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 

€ Rural Sociology), 1968 

BS,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic A as 

Clomuaux, Eucene J —___ ______ Associate Professor (Physics), 1970 
B.S., University of Southwestern ‘Louisiana; ‘M. Litt, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., New 
Mexico State iniversity. 

Crowes, Danes. A.____dssistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1978 
A.B,, Dartmouth University; M.A.T., Oberlin College: Ph.D., University of Texas. 























Cons, Jane C_ Instructor (Educational Media), 1971 
ef A., Auburn University. 
JOHN E. "Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1970 
BS. [S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Copy, REyNoups M.__.___ Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1961, 1965 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
COLAIANNT, ARTHUR. neg a hing Arociate (Music), 1968, 1969 


‘B.Mus.Ed., Murray State University; M-A., Western Reserve Ui 

Cosurn, CHartes B. Professor al a Head (Chemistry), 1968 
BS. Kansas State Unit Ph.D., University of Utah. 

COLEMAN, Wittam P....— Associate Professor Mathematics), 1964, 1968 
BS, Southwest Texas State te College; M.A., Ph.D., University of 











Comeau, Leo A. —_ Associate Professor (Theatre), 1967, 1971 
B.A., New Mexico State University; M.A., Deaver University. 
Conicuo, Josern G_ __| Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 


B.A., George Washington University; Captain, U.S. Air Farce. 
Connatey, Josern He : ___ Assistant Football Coach, 1952 





iniversity of Georgia. z 4 
Connor, Paut C____——-__Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1970 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Coox, Eurzanera F,——____ ___Imstructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
BA. Birmingham-Southern College; » MS., Auburn University. 


Cootey, Inwin D_—___Autociate Professor (Mechanical, Engineesing) ft 1962, 1966 
BS.C.E., Duke University; M.S.E.. University of Florida; 


Coori See Nuclear Scien sapere fee 
ER, JouN R. irector (Nuclear ce per (hs 1969, 1972 


B.E.P., Auburn University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., Auburn Uj 


Core, yen Tuomas, JR. ____ Professor (Agronomy soll, 1950, 1959 
MS., ‘Auburn University; PRD. “Cornell University. 
Contes, WiLiAM W._________-Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 


B.S., Auburn University; Captain, U.S. Air Force. 


Comey, T. E___Assistai igricultural Experiment Station 
a int Director (Agricultural Psfrrirving Unis), 1946, 1906 


BS., M.S, Auburn University. 
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Cornet, Richarp A Assistant Professor (Speech), 1970 
B.F.A., Ohio University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; Ph.D., Northwestern University, 

Coss, Arrnur Fucron— _ Professor and Head (ey Education), 1962 
B.E., Northern Ilinois Univenity; M.A., Northwesters University; Ed.D., Indiana University. 

Corner, G, Professor (Poultry Science), 1930, 1949 
B'S., D.V.M., Aubum University; M.A., University of Missourl. 

Coucn, Ronert Hint. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
A.B., M.A., University of Montevallo, 

Cox, Suimtey O,_._._ Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 


(Foreign Languages), 1969 
AA,, Hillyer Jr. College; B.A., Long Island University; M.Ed., University of Florida, 








Criss, Rowrar Ranvotnit Associate Professor (Accaunting & Finance), 1966, 1970 
, LL.B. J.D., University of Mimissippl. 
Cum, Jon pre on Assistant Professor (Management), 1970 
B.M.E., Marquette University; M.A... University of Buffalo, 
CRONENBERG, ALLEN T. __ Assistant Professor (History), 1968, 1969 


A.B,, M.A., University of North Carolina; Pb.D,, Stanford University, 
Cxoven, PAuL W.— Coordinator, Counseling and Mental Health (Student 
Development Services), 1969, 1972 
BAw Presbyterian College; ®\D,, Colombia ‘Theological Seminary; M.Ed., Ed.D, Auburn 





Tionaease Hucn B. Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 
B.S., MS., Auburn Universitys Iniversity of Uinols, 
CurL, Erxoy A. _. Professor (otany & Microbiology), 1954, 1967 
Fs. Loulstens Polytechnic Institute; M.S, University of Arkansix; Pb.D., University of 
Current-Garcia, ALVA. Assistant Professor (Family & Child 
Development), 1947, 
A.B,, Randolph-Macon Women's College; M.S., University of Nebraska. 











CuRRENT-GARCIA, EuceNe = > Hargis, P Prelesior (English), 1947, 1964 
A.B,, M.A., Tulane University; A.M,, Ph.D., Harvard versity 
Curtis, Wayne C._Assistant. Professor (agricultural. ‘Economics and 


Rural Sociology), 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 








Curenns, MALcoLm A. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
BS.CE., MS.EM., Ph.D, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Daron, MICHAEL A, _. Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
B.B.A., M.B. Georgia State University, 

Damewoon, Joun H.——__ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
BS,, Idaho State University; Major, U.S. Army. 

DANNeR, Mavaice. J. _______ Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1948, 1957 

B.S., Texas Technological College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

DARDEN, PAUL A. _Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1958, 1967 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 

DARtinc, CHARLES M.— Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 
B.S., Pb.D., University of Mississippi, 

DaRoN, Hartow H. Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967, 1970 
B.S., University of Oklahoma; Ph.D., University of Tlinois, 

Davis, Donat E. Alumni Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1947, 1968 
B.Ed., Ped.D, Eastern Llinois ‘University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 

Davis, ELiZanera 





Coordinator of Research, School of Home 
Economics, Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1957, 1969 

BS., Colorado State University; M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 

Davis, Frank B.______ Professor and Head (Speech Communication), 1948, 1956 
‘A.B,, Hendrix College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D,, Louisiana State University. 

Davis, Grant M.— Associate Professor (Marketing and Transportation), 1970 
B.B-A. Georgia State College; MA., Ph.D. University of Alabama, 

Davis, Leonarp Rew_____Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology & 

Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1968 











BS., Union University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State College. 


Davis, Nicuoras D. 2 Associate Professor (Architecture), 1968, 1967 
B.A., B.S. Arch., Rice University; ; MFA. Arch. Princeton University. 
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Daves, NorMAN D,_______ Professor eee & Microbiology), 1958, 1967 
B.S.. University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State U 
Davis, Paut_—____ ap Head 1 rea Goach, 1967 
B,S., University of Missisipph; M.A. University of Southern M 
Davis, pieeay C,, Jn—___sistant Professor (Botany e & Microbiology), 1965 
S.. M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Inetitute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 
Davis, seat L_.___ Professor (Secondary Education), Coordinator of 
International Paper Company Foundation Program, 1951, 1958 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., Columbia University. 
Davis, Wrtiase HaTcHER — Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1966, 1971 
B.A., M.A, Abilene Christian College, Ph.D., Rice University. 
Day, Weuos ao — Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1971 
B.E.E,, Auburn University: M.S, PhuD., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
DeBRunwex, 1. Ear Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1961 
BS., University of Cincinna | Yale University; D.F., Duke University. 
DE Los Reves, Gawnrer ‘Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1969 
Doctor of Laws, University of Havana; M.A., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University 
entuck} 
Dr Rarwinory, Gnacon N.— __ Associate Professor (Geology), 1970 
B.Sc, Universidad Central De Venevuela; MSe., Ph.D., Rutgers University. 
Decker, Harotp R.. Associate Professor NC Feri Enginecrin ), 1965, 1970 
BS.Ed., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College: M. Litt, University of Pittsburgh, 
Detreuw, wits L., J — jena (English), 1969 
B. 















































Berry College; M.A., Auburn University. 
Denpy, anil $. _. Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1960 
A.B., Flora MacDonald College; B.S.L.S., University of North Carolina, 
Deny, Joun Sties___ Professor (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 


& Zoology-Entomology), 1917, 1970 
ree Sn ad College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D, University of 


Denna Hones ate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
BS., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washington University. 

Deese, Mary ELLED Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
BS., La Kentucky State University; M-Ed., Mississippi State University; Ed.D., Auburn 





University, 

DeVaus, Wire B. sgh Tofessor and Head (Forestry), 1946, 1951 
B.S., New York State College of Forestry; M.S., University of Florida, 

Dine, Avice Bera C._— Librarian (Alabama Rehabilitation Media), 1971 
B.S,, Women's College of Georgia. 

DiMonp, Douctas L.__ Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College. 

Dickens, Ray_ Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965 


BS., University of Arkansas; MS. Ph.D.. Auburn University. - 
Dicxson, THomas 1. Associate Professor (Political Science), 1968 
B. 









D ee Laas icrobiology), 1952, 1963 

NENER, URBAN L. ___ Professor {Botany & Microbiology), 1952, 
nae am University, (Ohio); M.A,, Harvard University; Ph.D. North Carolina State 

Bre ee H._______Associate_ Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 1965 
BS; tins Wesleyan University; M.S. University of Missouri; Ph.D.. State 

Drie Sia ‘i. = __ Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
B.S,, Northwestern University: MS. ‘Auburn University. 

Dison, Date We Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1970 








S., Jacksonville State Ui University; ‘M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Dixon, Cant F, ______ Associate Professor (Zoology- -Entomology), 1964, 1970 
b, -A.. University of Colorado; Ph.D., Kansas State University. 

Donte, James L__________Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967 
B.S., Centenary College; M.S., Ph.D., Tulane University. 











Dorrsruing, SrerreN R.________Associate Professor (Architecture), 1966 
B.A., Institute of Tech... nich, Germany; M.A., Institute of Tech., Stuttgart, Germany; 
Dr. of Engineering, Tostiiute Oe re “Tech., Stuttgart, Germany. 





Donnan, Huce H.. —___ Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1965, 1970 
B.A., M.Ed. Furman University: Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
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Donnetty, Eowarp Danrer._____ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 

Dorman, Coy____ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1959, 1963 
AB., East Carolina College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Dorsey, Jou J., Jk___Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
B,S., Auburn University; Captain, U. 

Doury, Heten Inene____ 
B.S., MS., Cornell University; Ph.D 

Dozer, WILLIAM A., Jr. ___ Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1971 
B.S., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Draco, ANTHONY.___Assistant. Professor (Health, Physical Education 

& Recreation), 1951, 1965 





5. Arimy. 
__. Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 
Florida State University. 











B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
Draco, WILLIAM B,_ 
BS., Troy State University: MS., 
Drake, ed Bon_____ ——Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
, M.Ed., Auburn University. 
, LeLLAND 5.—___Instructor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1965 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
Driskett, Jupy A. ______ Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1969 
}.S., M.S., University Southern | Mississippi; Ph.D,, Purdue University. 
Ducas, Ray B., Jr Instructor (Alabama Rehabilitation Media), 1971 
-F.A., Louisiana State 





Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1970 
: Ph... George Peabody College. 














Dumas, Witu1aM T., Je. Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1946, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
DUNKELBERGER, JOHN E.____Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 
Rural Sociology) 1962, 1967 1967 
A.B., Franklin & Marshall College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., Missisippl 
State University. 
Dunn, Jerry R. —_———_Assistant lies (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 
'B'S.M.E., Lamar State College of Technology; M. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Dea; yous, t= aise (Zoology-Entomology), 1949, 1963 
:S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Dyer, Davin F. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, ‘5, 1969 
BS.ME., University of Tennessee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Teineloer. 
Eduoy, Vous Sas Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
.S., Clemson University; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

















Eastey, Gu.es M.— ___Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1966 
B.A., George Washington shington University. 
Easrerpay, Kennetn E._Professor (Secondary Education), 1964, 1967 


B.S., M.A.T., Indiana >; Ed.D., Western Reserve University. 
Eaves, RicHarp G. —_______Assistant Professor (Histon), 1966 
B.S., M.A., Mississippi State | Universi M.A., Peabody College; Ph.D., University of Alabams. 
Enear, S. A_______________Professor (Poultry Science) NOT 1950 
ps ee M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Sc-D-, 


user ‘on A. Iil___________Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
BS. University of Oregon; Major. U.S. Army. 

Euuisor, Mivoren Ro ___ _ Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
A.B., Huntington College; M.A., E4.D., Columbia University. 

aig eae N,, JR ________ Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 199 

» DVM. ‘University ersity of Missouri. 

Associate Professor Lilet Education), 1963, 1965 

‘Ed.D., Auburn Universit 

Assistant Profeaor | (Pocational & Adult 

Education), 1945, 1961 























ENSMINGER, Isa. S______ 





B.S.H.E., West Virginia University: M.S., University of Minnesota. 

ENSMINGER, LEONARD E. ——___ Professor and Head Jena (Agionomy © Soils), 1944, 1966 
B.S,, University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Ilinoi 

Ernst, Joun V. ________ Research Lecturer ‘Pathology & Parasitology), 1968 
B.S., Portland State College; M.S., Ph.D., Utah State University. 

Estes, Paut MicHAgL.___________Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
B.S., Purdue University; Ph_D., University of California. 
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Evans, Clype E.________ Associate Professor (Agronomy & Salts) 198 1957, 1970 
Tiniverbllene Christian College; M-S.. Auburn Univesity; Ph.D., North Carolina State 


Evans, Emerson M..__ Associate Es fessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, \ 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell Universi ene : : = 
Instructor (History), 1969 


FABEL, Rot 
Instructor (Speech), 1970 








FLA. 
B.A., M.A. Oxford University. 
Farctom, Berry Yo 
B.A., M.A, University « of Alabama. 
Famey, W. Scorr________Director, University Placement Service, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Farrow, James C. 
BS.T.E., Auburn University, 
Faust, Ropexr L— 











Associate Professor (Textile Enginecring), 1949, 1965 
Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1968 








University of Oklahoma. 
Faster, WiLuiAM M. Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
BSE.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University. 



















Fick, Beste D._ — =s Poker 1S anim and Foods), 1970 
B.S., Wayne State Uni a h.D., Oregon State Universit 
Fic, vee Srp E ______ Associate Professor Foundations of Education), 1970 
pe;_M.S., University Samlera Calioralay MA. Univesity of 
ay 


__Instructor, Gift and Exchange Librarian (Library), 1971 
thera + M.Ed., Auburn University; M. Librarianship, Emory 


_____ Professor (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 


niversity; MLA., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


Frrzparrick, Mary Preston ___Associate Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1962 


BS., Middle Tennessee State Univeniity; M.A., Bd.D., Peabody College. 
Frrzparrick, Punir M.— Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1968 


B.S. M.S., Ph.D., University of O1 











Piraparnic, Pun M,, Jr —________Instructor {Art), 1968 
BFA. Auburn University. 
Fioon, Cuirrorp A., JR. — Assistant Professor \aapeatost al Engreietrsngh 1971 
riversity. 


BAE,, University ‘of Flori M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Pu 
____ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 
» MS.M.E., Te ARM University; Pb.D., Tulane University. 
Pouce, Grorce W.— Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., Southern Tilinois University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


For, Haynen T., Jr. tant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
J age sical! - + Recreation), 1971 


Sctnm, Bisae | 











BS, is Ed., Jacksonville State University; Ed.D., University of Georgia. 
Sh Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1969 
S.. University of Southwest Louisiana; MS. PhD. Auburn University. 





Forp, Raten M____Ausociate Professor (Mathematics), 1905, 1967 
. MS., Ph.D., Auburn University. : 
Fons Benjamin e ____ I structor (Physics), 1966 








Toronto University. 

ee CHARLES No Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 
B.A., M.A., University of Misisippi; Ph. a iia 

Foster, Donan P._ (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
BA, Birmingham-Southern Col College: ; MAL, PAD. 5 eee 

Foster, Winrrep A.. __ Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1969 

BA. M.S., Auburn University. 
Foun, Arrnux E.___ Professor and Head (Health, Physical Education 


€ Recreation), 1961 
tre B.S., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody College. ae 
RtER, Ri A. and Humanities 
uTH G. issistant Professor ‘ges 169 


Vanderbilt. University; M.A., University of South Carolina; ow Vanderbilt 


FRADENBERG, Leo G._______Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
BS., Indiana University, M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
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Francis, Rowerr J. ______ Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1963, 


AB., Ohio Northern University: M.A. Western Kentucky State University; Ph.D., 
State University. 


FRANDSEN, JouN C.— 





____.Research Lecturer (Pathology & Parasitology & 
Zoology-Entomology), 





BS.. M.S., Phi University of Urah. 
FRANK, Harry E., JR. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 
BS., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ed.D,, Florida State University. 
Frzeman, Jorn D.— Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 
Austin Peay State College; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 
Rumtia Renker ce __Assistant Football Goach, 
BS. Avbure University: 











Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1960, 





C... 

, Louisiana State University. 

aA ee __ Associate Professor (Physics), 1958, 

-D., Louisiana State University. 

Instructor (Building Technology), 

) Auburn University. 

FRIEDMAN, Haaier Instructor (Foreign Languages), 
B.A., Hunter College; M.A. Yale University, 

FRIEDMAN, MICHAEL. 
BS. University of Penosylvani 
University. 

Fromuotn, A, T,, JR. Alumni Professor (Physics), 1965, 
BS. M.S., Auburn University: Ph,D., Cornell University, 

Gaan, Arice C. ae ___ Instructor (Foreign Languages), 

B.A,, Louisiana State University; M.A. Columbia University. 

Gaverarma, Rury L._ Professor and Head of Department (Consumer Affairs), 
BS. Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Ganoiner, BEVERLY J.— 
B.A., Oklahoma State University; M.A, University of Kansas, 

GanpNer, ELIZABETH Instructor (Political Science), 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., Georgetown University. 

x, GRAbY EUG Assistant Professor and Head of Circulation 

Division (Library), 1960, 





= Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 196 
MS, , Brooklyn Polywehnic Institute; Ph.D,, 












_____ Audiologist (Speech), 











. University: A.M.LS., University of Michigan, 
Ginnons, THomas Fo Instructor (Philosophy), 
B.A., University of Texas; M.A., Vanderbilt University. 
Gmsons, Watren J. — Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 
, M.S., Cornell University. 
Gimas, ae C.___Assistant ta the Director of Libraries and Associate 


Professor (Library). 
AB, Duke Universi .. University of North Carolina. 

GIBSON, Rowerr W— Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 
A.B., Fort Hays Kansas “State College; AM., PhD., University of Llinois. 

Guennisr, RONALD D._--- Nuclear Engineer (Nuclear Science Center), 1969. 
B.S., Northwestern State College. 


Giiss, Herscaent. D.— __Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 
B.S., DVM. Ph.D. D., Oklahoma State ‘University, 


Liam Ronert______ Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1 











Gn, V 





ele al Fioyp R., 





__ Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 


1964 
‘Ohio 


1967 
1969 
1968 


1969 
ord 


1969 
1969 
1970 
1970 
1970 


1963 
1971 
1955 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1970 

1967 


Pennsylvani as Dniversity; M.S, University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell University: 


1971 


Arkansas Polvtechnic College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D, Mississippi State 


Baivenitye 
Guyne, Epcan G.—____ 
F.T.CL., L.Mus LR.AM,, , Lr LL. (London, England). 
GoneN, Rovent D. ___ Associate Professor (Naval Science), 
B.S., University of Tilinols; ; Commander, U. S. Navy. 
Gorr, Haroun F.. ___Teaching Associate (Aerospace Engineering), 
B.S., Ohio State “Universi 
Goopiinc, JouNn S _Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 
B.S.M.E., M.S. Ey “Phi D., University of Florida, 


Goopman, Jonn G.—___Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1939, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 


__. Professor (Music), 1946, 


























1957 
1970 
1971 
1968 
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Goopwin, Grorce R._ es flan (Management), 1967 
BS., University of Florida; M.S., George Washington Universi 
Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1953, 1970 
—_______Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1959 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Ohio State University, 4 zd i 
Gear, Epwarp Ri _ Profesor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.EE., M.EE., Auburn University: PhD., University of Stuttgart, Germany, 
Grant, Witiam H __ Director (Student Development Services), 1969 


BS. Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University; Hum.D.(Hon.) Mt. Angel College. 


ssociate Professor (Secondary Education), 





Graves, Rictarp Le 
B. Baylor Uni 

Green, THAD B. —— Assistant Professor (Management), 
BS. MA, University of of Florida; PhD. University of Georgia. 

Greene, Josep Lex —___________Associate Professor (Chemistry), 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 

Gnusne, Ronexr L_—___Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 
B.A, Allegheny College; M.A., Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., University 
Greensiireios, CHances M. Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 

B.A. M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Gniessman, B. Eucene Alumni Professor and Head of Department (Sociology), 
BA., fintar Temple; M.A. pea: University; B.D,, New Orleans Theological Semi. 
mary; Ph.D., Louisiana State Univer 

Grirein, Cranes Mi See to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 

(School of Engineering), 1970, 














B.S., Auburn University, 

Grirein, Rosert E. _____Instruetor (Architecture), 
AA, Gulf Coast Junior College; A. Arch., Auburn University. 

Gerrz, Irvin B.. Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1931, 
BS., M.S. ‘Okluhoma Sta ‘State ‘University. 

Grou, Aanon H., Jn___ Professor and Head (Pathology & Parasitology), 1957, 
BS., D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University, 

Gupausxas, Ropert T.____ Professor (Botany 5 Mi & Hlerobiolony), 1960, 
B.S., Eastern Ulinois University; M.S., Pb.D., University 

Guenruer, Juorra M______ Instructor (Anatomy ie Histolo i), 1956, 
A.A.. Stephens College of Missouri: B.A,, University of Iilinois; M.S., M 

















GurwtHer, Raymonp R__________Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 
BS., MS., Ph.D,, Lowa State University, 

Guin, James A. Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 

S., MS. University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of Texas. 7s 
Gunter, Mary F._____ Teaching Associate (Speech Communication), 
» Auburn University, 

Gurmexy, Lorene P._ 
BS., MS, Auburn University. 

Guy, Cuartes E,___Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 
A.B., Wofford College; M.S.C., University of Alabama. 


Hactex, Harotp O.__Systems Analyst, Admin. Data Processing 
™ aie eee industrial Engineering), 





Instructor (Education. Administration), 1969, 





BS., University of Alabama. 

Haines, Pau. Professor (English), 1947, 
B,S., Lafayette College; M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University; ie New York 

Hayex, Benjamin F._______ assistant Professor (Agronomy & Solty, 
BS., Texas A&M University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. ‘ 

Hauconn, ALIN HL, JR. _ Specialist (Vocational Agriculture), 
BS, MS, ‘Auburn University. 


Hate, Cau W.____————Associate Professor and Head of Department 
Economics ¢ Geography), 








BA, MS, Texas A & M University; PhD., Uni 
Hate, Drvwis P. Associate Professor iyaeatan ys + Finance), 1957, 

BS, Middle Tennessee State University; M.A., Peabody College. 

, FRANCES Assistant Professor (Management), 1956, 

"BS, Troy State Univeniity; MA., Peabody College. 





1965 


ity; M.Ed., University of Florida; Ph.D., Florida State University. 


1970 
1968 


1970 
of Florida. 


1969 
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1971 
1970 
196 
1964 
1969 
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1966 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 


1969. 
1952, 
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1968. 


1966 


1970 
1965 
1959 
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Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), ie 
» Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of 





Assistant Professor (History), 1967, 1971 
Auburn University; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 

—____Instruetor (Speech Communication), 1971 
M.S., University of Oregon; Ph.D. University of 





B.A., Duke University; 

Hate, Roserr L 
B.S. Wisconsin State University: 
Washington. 

Hamrick, MAYNARD E_ _. Assistant. Professor (Pharmacy), 1971 
BS., M.S., Pb.D., Auburn University. 

Hanxes, Geran H.____ Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surge 

& Medicine), 1969 

BS., D.V.M., University of Illinois; M.S., PhD., Colorado State University. 











Hazon, IAN R. __ Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
BS, Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology; , Clemson University. 

Hares, James Ho ___ Assistant Piya (Chemistry), 1970 
BS., Eastern New Mexico University; PA.D., Univenity of Utah. 

HaRcreaves, Grorce W. Professor (Pharmacy), 1926, 1950 
BS., M.S., Ph.C., Univenity of Nebraska, 

Haran, RacHaRD S$. =—_ Assistant Professor (Physics), 1959 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 

Harver, James D. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 


BS, MS. University of Illinois; PLD., Oregon State University. 

HaARpER, JANIS: CLEMENTS ______ Assistant Professor (Art), 1965, 1969 
BS., University of ‘Alabama; ‘MS., Auburn University. 

Hargis, HuneRt Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1936, 1963 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hargis, James Ronexr— Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968 
B.B.S., Emory University; M.B.A., University Florida. 

Hargis, RAL R.___ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1960, 1963 
BS., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ARM University, 

HAnRison, A. CLEVELAND _.. Professor and Head of Department (Theatre), 1970 
gs fen we ‘The Ohio State University; M.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Univervity 





Haarnison, CAnrex H,, Jr. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Engineer, Stanford University. 
HARRison, ja H., Jr. = Professor (History), 1950, 1968 
B.A. M.A., Pb.D., iniversity of Virginia. 
Hanreoro, Donatp Lexoy Computer Scientist, (Computer Center), 1966 
B.A. MA., Ed.D., University of Kentucky, 
HARTMAN, MAuRICE A. _—_ Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1956, 1963 
B.S., High Point College: M.S., University of North Carolina; M.B.A., University of Texas. 
Haxtwic, Cuesrer W. Professor (Sociology), 1961, 1967 
+. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 















Hartwic, MARGARET P____ Instructor (Mathematics), 1960, 1963 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; MS., Auburn University. 
Haxrzoe, Witey G., JR._______ Instructor (Vocational and Adult Education), 1971 


B.S., North lima State University; M.A. Appalachian State University. 
Harwent, Kenner Epwin Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1963, 1971 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph. California Institute of Technology. 
Harcuer, Notan C_____ —. Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1969 
B.A., Abilene Christian College; M.Ed., University of Oklahoma; E4.D., Auburn University: 
Harcuer, Ou E., 1 __ Instructor (Architecture), 1970 
B. Arch., Auburn University. 
Harrtenp, Donato G._ 
AA. Northwestern Michigan Col College: 
versity of 














_. Associate Professor (Art), 1964, 1971 
A. M.A. Michigan State University; M.F.A., Unie 








HaAwrins, emer E,_____ Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1952, 1959 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; ‘M.S.A., University of Georgia; Ph.D., North Caro- 
lina State University, 


Hawsins, Hernerr N,___________________ Director, Admissions, 1966 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University. 


Hayuurst, Donat E._______________._Professor (Political Science), 1968 
AB., M.Litt., Ph.D., University of Pitsburgh. 
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Professor and ~ id (Technical Services), 1945, 1962 

uburn University; ELD., Bradley aera 

Hoxswoe Exar. V. heats Professor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
A.B, Coker College; M.A, Columbia University; Pb.D., University of North Carolina, 

Hayes, Vincinra__ —_ Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1971 
AWS, Samford University, M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama, 


iad Lorre 

















Mays, Kinny L._ _ Profesor (Zoology & Entomology), 1957, 1964 
BS. MS. Auburn University; PhD,, ‘University jichigan. 

Heanw, James R____ Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1971 

» MS.E.E., Auburn University, 

Hone, Hevey © ___ Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1963 
BA, MA., Duke University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Heypnick, Jamus G,, IL____Research Lecturer (agricultural B Engineering), 1962, 1968 
BS., M.S, Auburn University; Pb.D., Michigan Stat 

Hnaxy, Arua L——--Aasistant ‘Professor and. Veterinary Medici 


Librarian tiibrery), 1970 
A.B., Missouri Valley College; M.LS., University of California, 
Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1967 
i MA. PhD. University of Alabama. 
ener Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1971 
M.L.S., University of Texas at Austin. 
HIN FREDERICK._____ Professor and Head (Management), 1957, 1969 
we, Auburn University; M.S.LM., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., University of 


~ evel Professor (History), 1966 














Alabas 


Hensov, Curns T;, Jr. 
B.S,, M.A., Auburn Universit 





, Tulane Universi 
Hermanson, Ronatp F______ Assistant Professor agricultural Engineering), 1966 
BS,, MS. Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Hexnpon, Frank M. __Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1962 


AB. Boning Green College of Commerce; M.B.A., University of Mississippi; Ed.D., North- 
western 






*Hersic, Bruce EB. Asistant Profesor (Industrial Engineering), 1965 
B. » Ohio State aiesoy M.S.M. Mexico State 

Heaxaan, CHARLES C,, Assistant Projeucr (Sociology), 1971 
Tia Tosti Le of Technology; B.D., Emory University; MA. Ph.D,, University 


Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
.. University of Tennessee, 

Tr ____Associate Professor and Hend (Art), 1965, 1970 
BAA, MAA, ‘Auburn | University. 


Hiccinnorwam, THOMAS F, Instructor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
B.S, University of Georgia; M.Ed, Auburn University. 
Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1969 
Northwestern University. 








Ans, di 
‘Auburn University; 





Hin, Lester, Jr Instructor (Sociology), 1971 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Hint, Wiuam Evcene — —_ <=: a ouetee (Chemistry), 1970 
BS., M.S., Florida State University; Ph.D... Strathclyde University, 

Hirwoun, Arrnur Enwaxp_____ Professor Vagronomy & Soils), 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Ph.D. ‘University. 
inves, a James Ce ___Assistant nt Football Coach, 1968 

Stetson University; M.S., Ed.D., Mississippi State University, 


Hwxnichse, Jouy W.asistant Professor (Mathematics), 1967 
BA, A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Histox, Marjonte J caealttstant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1963 
BS., University of Alabama; M.S., Auburn University. 

Hinton, Wiraur Professor and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 

M.A., Ed.D., University of Alabama. . 

Ha, 1 Lro J____________Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 

» College of City of New York; M.S., Pb.D., University of Texas. 

Hosaxr, ‘Tuomas Fs Lecturer (Civil Engineering), 1971 
BS., CE., Auburn University. 

Houss, Martean KAUFMAN issistant Professor (Art), 1967 
B.F.A., University of Colorado; M.F-A., .F-A., University of Mississippi. 


"On leave, 
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Hockinc, Grorce M. 
BS.P., University of Washingt 

pe Rt fl a 
BS., Michipes State Universit 
University. 

Homeon, Nowusa’S. Gaurd Research Professor (Family & Child Development), 1964 
B.S., Butler Universi MS., Ph.D., Florida State University. 

HOERLEIN, BENJAMIN F. Alumni Professor and Head (Small Animal 

Surgery & Medicine), 1947, 1958 

D.V.M., Colorado State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Horr, Ewin J. — Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
D.V.M,, ‘Comell “University; M.S., University of Pennsylvania, 

Howtaway, Orro__ Professor (Education), 1945, 1958 
BS.,'M.S., Auburn University; EdD., Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Howey, Pau, B____ Vocational Education Supervisor (Vocational 

Agriculture), 1966, 1967 


_ Professor (Pharmacy), 1951 
Pb.D., University of Florida, 

Professor (Forestry), 1952, 1957 
S., University of California; Ph.D., Michigan State 





























B.S., M.S,, Auburn University, 

Howey, WauiAm Henry, Jr. __ Assistant Professor (Management), 1969, 1970 
B.S., M.B.A., Mississippi State University; Pb.D., University of Alabama. 

Hottoway, Crarke L.— Professor and Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 
D.V.M., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

*Houmes, CHaRLes Hi Assistant Dean (Engineering Administration), 1957, 1969 
BE. Phil 


Auburn University; M.E.E., Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Stanford 
University. 


Hotsenseck, Dan C. 1969 
BS. Auburn University; MEd., Johns Hopkins University. 
HONNELL, MARTIAL ALFRED. Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958 
Bs Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Honour, FRANces M.—_Assistant Professor and Readers’ Adviser 
(Library), 1955, 1969, 1970 
Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Auburn University; M.S., Uniyersity of 


Soothers California. 
Hoop, Josern T.— Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1949, 1959 
.S., University of Georgia; M.S. Purdue ‘University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 

Hoot, James N._ ____ Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Horn, Ferreut. §._____Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1969 

, M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Horn, Grorce M.- _._____.___Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; M-B.A., Rollins College. 

Horne, Ronerr D. ——Alumni Professor (Small Animal Surgery 

& Medicine), 1959, 1970 







































D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University, 
Hortox, Gronce R., JR. 





Professor and Head (Marketing & 
Transportation), 1968, 1970 

BS., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 

Hoskins, Donat L.____ Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
BSS., Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

Housenocper, Jerry L.—.__ Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1969 
BS.CE., University of Tennessee; MS., Georgia Institure of Technology. 

Hovetanp, Cart S._________ Professor fagronony & Soils), 1959, 1968 
BS. M.S, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Howarp, Hernerr ALLEN 
B.A, M.A., Ball State 









Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1969 

ity; Ph.D., Indiana University. 

Howarp, Joun W., 11 _____Imstructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; M.. University of Tennessee. 

Howarp, Mary Joe ___ Assistant. Professor (Music), 1969 
A.A., Campbell College; B.M., Westminster Choir College; M.M., Florida State University: 

Hsu, ANprew C._______ Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1962 
B.S.C,, University of Nanking; M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph. ‘University of Penn- 












Hupson, Frep M. <a ER er (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 
B.S.C.E., Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University. 


On leave. 
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Hopson, Roper S._____Associate Professor (Large Animal Sui 
Mec ice), 1967, 1970 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; M.S. Auburn University. 





Hupson, Sana Cannura_________ Associate Professor (English), 1952, 1968 
‘AB, Univenity of North Carolinas MA, PhD... University of Chicago, 
Hurray, Date L.________Assaciate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1963, 1965 
BS., Cornell University; M.S., Pb.D., University of Florida. 
Hoc, Karwmyy H——————_—___—_._. Instructor (English), 1969, 1970 
B.A., Oklahoma City University: M.A., California State College. 
Hvc, Wuitam E.__ Assistant Professor and Baa lucational Media), 1969 
D., University of Southern 


Bi University of Oregon; M.A., Colorado State College; 
California, 


Hocues, Guexn Hoop — Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1968 
B.S,, Randolph-Macon College; Pb.D., Tulane University. 

Humrsneys, Jor KENnevi. Instructor (Mathematics), 1970 
BS., MS., University of Texas. 

Honex, Herwert E,__ 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Hycue, Lacy Leonarn.— 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Universi 

Ienoctz, Davw Wi 
mee puree: Iinois Universi nM. 











Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1971 











Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 





Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
University of hd. 


arp eoihseturer (Foreien Languages) 1970 
. Pl , Columbia Universi 
a EIN EROT (Mathematics), 1950, 1956 
BA. Ottawa University: MS., University of Kansas; Pb-D,, Louisiana State University. 
INGRAM, Forney Hi Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1927, 1963 
BS.GE., M.C.E., ‘Auburn University. 
Invine, LaVerne F_ ————_—_~_Asociate, Professor (Paychology), 1965 
BM, BA. ices Polytechnic Institute; M.A. Pb.D., Stanford 
Pr THURMAN A,, "Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1971 
B.S., Mississippi ker “Universi M.S., Auburn University, 
Troy, J. Davin Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), (969 
B.E.E., Auburn “University; M MS.E.E., Ph.D., University of Tennemee. 
Ivey, WitutAM D.— __ Associate Professor (Zoology: Entomology), 1947, 1961 
BS., MS, ‘Auburn. t Universi Ph.D,, Emory Universit 
Jacnson, Jesse MARK, JR. ___Instructor (Eeonamics & Geography), 1968 
BS., Auburn University; M. University of South Carolina. 

































Jacos, Auce K.-S nstructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1968 
BA., Auburn University; M.S.L.5., Columbia University. 

Jacoss, Karen RS ssistant Professor (English), 1968 
‘B.A., Augustana College; M.A., Auburn University. 





JAMES, CHARLES LAS Instructor (Speech Communication), 1969 
E aa ey pd aetna College; BS. MA. sted ac University; M.A., Auburn 
iniversity. 
Jaurs, CHartes W. __Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1987, 1960 
‘D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 
James, Swyey N.____Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966 
BS.LE., M.S.£.£., Pb.D., University of Alabama, 
Janecne, Water H. Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 











B.S,, Bloomsburg State College; M.A., Duke University; Ed.D.. Pennsylvania Stat ty. 
Jemey, Davo K. Instructor (anglihy 1970 
B.A., Hobart College; M.A., University of Virginia. 
Jerrney, Norns B Assistant Professor (Fisheries and Allied 





rheron et 1969 
BS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Jessux, Wantay A. -____Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1962, 1965 
BSC, ,dinivenity of Maryland: M.S, Ph.D. Metallurgical Engincering, Renssalacr 

Jevuns, E Goer Assistant Dean for Fraternities, 1964, 1969 
B.A, Wake Forest University; M.£d., Auburn University. 

Teves; Wruaase Ouvex_______ Professor (Psychology), 1968 
BA.. Colgate University; ScM., Brown University; PhD., Yale University. 
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Jennines, Wouiam EW ___ —. Professor (Microbiology), 1967 
D.V.M., Comell University: D.V.M. (Hon.), Berlin, Germany. 





Jensen, OvE WittiAM_ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 
B.M., M.M., Ed.D., University of Miami. 
Jimunez, Lenca_____________________Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 


B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University. 
~ Professor (Forestry), 4 1380. 1967 
a . Yale University; Ph.D., sity, 
JOHNSON, Freperic ALLAN. Associate Profewor (Che (Chemistry), 1970 
BS, M.S., University of New Hampshire; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
JoHNsoN, Grxato W.____________Assistant Professor {Political Science), 1970 
A.B., Marshall University; M.A.. PhD., University of “Tennessee. 
Jounson, Jerry H. — Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery 
Medicine) 1970 














D.V.M., University of Georgia; M.S., Iowa State University. 
Jounson, Jonn C. Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1969 








BS.EE., MS. “ University, 

Jpsaiiton Jove R—_. ——. ..... Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
BA. MAE, University of Mississippi. 

Jounson, Witty C., Jr—___ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1957, 1969 
BS.. Wake Forest Univenity: BS. MS. North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Cornell 

iniversit 
Jone JAMES fe —________. Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1970, 1971 
M.A. Ph.D., University of Alabama, 
Jones, Tha Woonrow_____Archivist and Associate Professor (History ¢ 


Archives), 1966, 1969 
BS,, M.A.. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Sones Epwaro O., Jr Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1965 
BME, B-E. Auburn ‘University; M.S., University of Illinois, 


Jones, Maotson P., Jr.__ . 





Professor (English) and Alumni 
Writer-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M.A.. University of Florida. 
Jonson, Wutiam C., Ju___Assistane. Director (Engineering Experiment 
Station), 1956, 1967 





BS,, U.S. Naval Academy. 


Jordan, NJ Raten_ Head Footbalt Coach and Assistant Director of Athletics, 1932, 1951 
Auburn University. 


Juonins, Jostan F., Jn Gottlieb Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1971 
« MS.. Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


pe er Ener Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College: M.S., Ph.D, University of Wisconsin, 


Josmice, Many, E———_ sAstistant Profeuor (Elementary Education), 1960, 1969 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Kettey, Vincinta C. Assistant Professor (Microbiology), 1969, 1970 
}., LaGrange ‘College; | MS, ., Ph.D, Auburn University. 


Kenaic, Jack E. sex Asocinte Professor (History), 1970 
Ad pOniveralty of North Carolina; » Emory University; Ph.D., University of 


Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 














KENDRICK, joan P. 
BS., M.A., University of Alabama. 


KENNAMER, JAMES E.. —— Assistant Professor (Zoology: -ReLamcdaE), 1970 
BS,, Auburn University; MS. PhD, Mistissippi State Universi 














Kenvon, Water P____ Teaching Associate tdceounting & Finance), 1970 
B.S.. Auburn University; M.1 Pb.D., University of Chicago. 
Kern, Epwarp E., JR____ Professor & Director of Business Extension 


(Economics & Geo) , 1955, 1966 
BS., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., tance of Kent ce Phy) 
Kernen, MignsereA—— ee Associate Professor (Art), 1954, pst 
of Chicago; Studied Ni ¥ dents League, Ni 
Echoal'of Flac ant applied asat em Ae Pe se 
Kueset,, Grorce. K._ Professor (Large animal Surgery & Medicine), 1955, 1968 
‘BS., Rutgers University; D.V.M., Cornell U1 
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Kian, Avsexr F. = Registrar, 1961, 1966 
BS,, M-Ed., Auburn University, 
Kincey, "Txuty: Professor (Economics & Geography), 1957, 1965 





. University of Montevallo; M.A., Tulane University; Ph.D,, Obio State University, 

Kine, CHAwLes C., JR Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1969 

BS. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

Kine, Nason Bayan. Assistant Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 

and Coordinator (Animal Health Research), 1968 
‘BSc.Agr., D.V.M., M.Sc, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Kinzer, Ea. T., J Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
BER, MS. University of Virginia. 

Kirety, Gary W. 












Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 

BS., University of Minnesota; M.S,, Purdue University. 

KAR, Hanotp A.___ Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
D.V.M., Tawa State University, 

Kievprs, Etazanera L,— Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1968 
BA. Vanderbilt University; M.A., Pb.D.. Duke Univerity. 

Kionrz, Haroww E._ = Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946, 1950 
A.B, Berea College; PhD., University of North Carolina. 

Rionrz, Mary P. it Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1970 
ABs Columbia College; B.S. in LS, University of North Carolina; MEd., Auburn Uni- 

veniiy; MS. in LS., University of North Carolina. 











Kuyza, James P. Teaching Associate (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
D.V.M,, Comell University, 
Kaacar, Meww E._____ Asistaal Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
BS. Troy Stare Universi . University of Alabama; E24, Auburn University. 
Kxicut, W. CHARcEs _.. Professor (Textile Engineering), 1946, 1961 
BE, Auburn University; M.S.T-E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 





MAN MOHAN as ___ Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1964, 1967 
Amritsar Medical College, th M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Konusr, Gerawy J Instructor (Theatre), 1970 
, University of Kansas. . 
“Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1968 
.D., Auburn University. 
Koso. Arce. Gexnany M. Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1969 
BS., + Cooper Union; iversity of Michigan. 
“Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967 


Ropers ea ss 
BS., University of Salonica; M.S,, University of Mivouri; Ph.D. University of Tinois. 
































Rass Letanp M., JR. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
B.CE,, MS. Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Kranerx, Thropore T.._ Professor and Head of Department (Microbiology), 1971 


D.VM., Alfort, France; M.S., Pb.D., Colorado State University. 

Knms, ANNA’ E_____Assistant Professor and Social Science Bibliographer 

(abr ) 1961, 1968 

A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State alverat, 

Krisevamorriy, | __ __. Associate Professor (chit Engineering), 1967 
B.Sc, BE.. University of Mysore, India; M.S. Ph.D. Univenity of Colorado. 

Kausta, Laverne: M. ____"_ Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
BS., MS., South Dakota Stare College; D.V.M., Pb.D., University of Minnesota. 

Komen, Freep A. ___ Professor and Head (Agricultural Engineering), 1985, 1969 
BS.MS., M.S. Auburn University. 

Kurru, Enwin Lu Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
BS., State National & Industrial College: M.Ed., Colorado State University: FA.D.- Univer- 
tity Of Florida. 

Tey, ALueN Wayne — Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1971 
.S.. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Lacy, > ames ey aes: “Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1971 

S,, Auburn University; M.S., Tulane University; Lt. Col, U.S. Army. 
TaRayan, es = Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971 
MS,, Texas AKM University. 

Ieee ee ee aoe (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
B.A., M.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Vanderbilt Universit 

Lasan, AnpRew W., Jx_—______Commandant and pirate (Military Science), 1968 

BS, United States Military Academy: Colonel, U.S. Army. 
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LAMAR, Mary Geonce 
B.S., Auburn University MA, ‘New York University. 
GAda Aga ea _. Professor (Chemistry), 1938, 
.S., Clemson University; MS., , Tulane | University; Pb.D,, University of North Carolina. 
Lanp, JeANNETTA T.__ Professor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1941, 


Associate Professor (Management), 1933, 








B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. 
Lane, NANELLEN___Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 
B.S,, M.S., University of Alabama, 


LaPotwre, FRANcots H_ Professor (Philosophy), 


B.A. Univenity of ‘Otawa; M.A, L.th., University of Montreal; Ph.D., University of Aix. 


farseilles, France. 
tise Harry S$. Associate Professor (Forestry), 1959, 
BS., auere University: M.S., Michigan Sate University; Ph.D., Duke University. 
Latuam, Arcmie J. Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 
B.S, Idaho Siate College; MS, Univeraty of Idaho: Ph.D. Univerity of Ilinois. 
Latimer, MArcaner K. a _._ Instructor (Political Science), 1966, 
B,A., Aunes Scott College: M.S., Vanderbilt University, 
Larimer, Paut Ho 
B,S,, Northwestern Universi 













_. Professor (Physics), 1962, 

.S.. Ph D., University of Minos. 

Lavra, Huca L___ Associate Professor (Architecture), 
B.D., University of Florida; M.F.A., Granbrook Academy of Art, 

Laupexpace, WiitAm B. Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1964, 

BS,, Ed.M., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University, 

Layour, Roman —____ Assistant Professor (Music), 1966, 
B.M,, M.S., Julliard School of Mu 

Lawrence, Faye BuTTRAM____. Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 

B.A., Huntington College; M.S., Auburn University. 

Lawrence, JouN M.— ____ Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1941, 

BS., MS,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Towa State University. 

Lavrreyn, Craupe B.___ Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1947, 
B.AA., B.1.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of ‘Techno! js 

LayrieLp, Mary A,.Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1953, 
BS. M.S., MS.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Lenmann, Ruta —___ 
B,A., La Grange College) M.A., Auburn University 

Lesscnuck, GERALD S.. _...Director of Institutional Analysis, 1963, 
‘A.B., M.A,, Colorado State College; Ed.D., Auburn University, 

Larrens, Aurum M.————— Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 





























Instructor (English), 





Georgia Institute of Technology: M.S., Stanford University; Engineer, Stan! 


Datveraity, 
Lewis, Hanotp E., Ja— 
A.B. M.A, ‘Maishall 1 University. 
Lewis, Waurer D. 
A, MA. Pennsylvania State Universit 
Livoner, CHARLES GC. 
B.S., Presbyterian College; M.S., Pb.D., Emory t ‘University. 
LisANo, MICHAEL E. ___ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 
B.S., M.S,, Sam Houston n State College; Ph.D,, Texas ARM University, 
_ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1947, 
; M.S.C.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Lrg, Jor A.________ Instructor (Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1959, 
.. Western Kentucky State University; M.S,, Auburn University. 
Lrrme, Tennent. D,_ Student Development Specialist and Assistant 
Professor (Management), 1968, 


Instructor (Elementary Education), 








_____ Hudson Professor (History), 
Ph.D., Cornell University. 
—_. Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 




















B.S., J.D., University of Alabama. 

MicHAeL S.__Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 
.. ME.D., Ed.D., University of Florida. 
Lrrmeron, TAyLoR D. Dean of Undergraduate Studies eae Professor 


English), 1957, 
BS., M.A., Ph.D,, Florida State University. 
Liverman, Joun Ho —_____ — Assistant Professor (Music), 
BS., M.A., Columbia University. 


Locue, HANcuey E., Jk________Assistant Professor (English), 1964, 
B.S., Auburn Univenity. 
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Rocce, JOHN, _____Instructor (Speech Communication), 1969 
Ag oat Oniveminy MA I M.A., Louisiana State WUalventer! rs : 
Freie, yee kw _—____________ Assistant Football Coach, 1951 


B.S., University of Georgia. 
Lorenno, Jane C.___ —.Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Anburn University. 
Lovett, Rictaxn T,_____ Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied 
Aquacultures), 1969 
B.S., MS. Oklahoma State University; Ph.D,, Louisiana State University, 
Lowry, James Lex _. Professor N(aibetricet Engineering), 1955, 1965 
B.E.£., MLE., Auburn University; Pb.D., University 
eee Joe H. Extension Associate (Educational Administration), 1971 
B.A‘, Furman University; M.A., Appalachian State University, 
Lytx, keen A Professor and Head (Botany i Microbiology), 1947, 1969 
S.. University ‘of Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of 


_Research Associate (Forestry), 1969 











Levest Karna DEAN, 
BS,, M.S., Oklaboma State Universisy. 








Lynn, Wituiam Jo Head Basketball Coach, 1951, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Maveicat, Jose A._____________Instructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
Bu .A., Michigan State University; A.B.1 University of Kentucky. 





= Professor (History), 1968 





Minn. Wuaw Harvey 
Sc, M.A., Northwestern University; Phu versity of Chicayo. 

Pip anetes ae Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
BS,, M.S., Ph.D,, Aubura University. 

MAIN, Rosexr K. Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
A.B,, M.A., PhD., University of Kentucky. 

MAPLES, GLENNON — _ Assistant Professor te tec kage oo Engineering), 1966 
BS. M.S., Mistisippi State University; Pb.D., Oklahoma Universit 























Marxey, Stantey C. NS (Gale Affairs), 1969 
B.S., University of Pitssbureh. 

MAsHALL, Norton L._______ Professor Al ot & Microbiology), 1958, 1966 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Ph.D, ‘of Maryland, 

Mansitate, Ronert A. ______ Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1969 
BAA, Southern Methodist University; M.B.A., Oklaboma University; Major, U.S. Air 

Maro B Donatp. Franers______ Instructor (English), 1968 
AB, Duke coe M.A., Auburn University. 

Magny, Freo W ____ Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1956 





BS.AE., M.S., PhD., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Maxny, Joun S$. Associate Professor Ueeyrore Administration), 
Director (Auburn Center on Problems of School Desegregation), 1970, 1971 
BS., Auburn Univenity; M.A., University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburo University 
Maann, Witus C., JR. ____ Instructor (Horticulture), 1951, 1958 
BS. Auburn Universit 


th, Physical Education 
Maxrincte, ALBERT FRANK... Assistant Professor (Heal! Me Recreation), 1948, 1953 














BS., M.A, University of Lowa, 
Marty, Epwarp C._. 
B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University. 
Maton, WittiAM HL. Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 
and Zoology-Entomology), and Coordinator of General Biology, 1966, 1969 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic Collene; Mt ., EA.D,, University of Georgia. . 
Mises; JOMN M. “Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 


“As, Auburn Universi ’ 
iliac Joserra B__________—-Instructor (History), 1971 
Indiana University; M.Ed., Avburn iversity. 
Maveiexo, Liva L 

B.M., Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music. 
MAvNor, Hat Waarron, Jn. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1959 

B.S., M.S., D. of Engr., University of Kentacky. 
McASHAN, Hinprern H______Pisiting Professor (Educational Administration), 1971 

BS., M.S. University of Tennesee; FaD., Michigan State Univenity. 


Professor (Building Technology), 1989, 1957 











__Instructor (Music), 1970 
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McCAIN, WituAM T., Jr.___Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
B.S,, Auburn University, Major, U.S. Army, 
McCampnent, ManTHa____Instructor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1968 
B.S,, Iowa State University; M.Ed,, Auburn University. 
McCasxey, THOMAS A. __ Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967 
B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D,, Purdue University, 
McCLunc, JAMes D..__ Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1941, 1946 
B.S., Ed.M,, University of Oklahoma, 
McCorsack, Joun E,__ Teaching Associate (Large Animal Surgery & 
Medicine), 1910 








D.V.M,, Auburn University. 
MeCoy, E. Wayne — Associate Professor (Agricultural Econonudes 
& Rural Sociology), 1967 
B.S., M.S., University of Nevada; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
McCuttess, Gam H._._______ Coordinator of Testing and Research, 
Student Affairs, 1961, 1969 
BS., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
MeDantet, Gayner R.____ 
BS., MS., Auburn Universi Kansas State University. 
McGowan, Epwarp R.. ~—_ ered Professor (Naval Science), 1970 
B.B.A., University of Georgia; LI Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 
Mcintyre, SHERwoop C._ —— 
B.A., B.Sc, M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
McKim2En, Joun S_____Associate Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
B.S., D.V.M., Purdue University: MS., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
McKown, DELos BaNNinc_____Associate Professor and Acting Head 
Philosophy), 1962, 1970 


B.A., Alma College; B.D., College of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A,, University of Kentucky; 
Diploma, University of Geneva (Switerland). 


_._____dssistant Professor (English), 1945, 1955 

.$., Auburn University. 

McMm2an, MALcoLs Coox ao Prolessor and Head (History), 1948, 1964 
A.B.. M.A. University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of North na, 

McMurtry, Tuomas Epwanp.. 

, MEd,, Auburn University. 

McNorton, CiAupe______ Assistant elas: citrated Science), 1946, 1949 
A.B., University of Alabama; M.S. Louisiana State University; M.A., New York University: 

McPueerers, PATriciA F_____ Research Aaocisie, (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 1971 

A.A., Northern Oklahoma College; M.A., B.Architecture, Oklahoma State University. 





Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 





_Professor (Psychology), 148 














Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1959, 1963 











Meanows, Marx E._________ Professor and Head (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; M.A., Peabody College; Ed.D., University Georgia. 
Means, RicHarp K.____ Professor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1964 


BS., M.A., University of Minnesota; Ed.! 
Metius, Paut_— 
Bradley 





University of California Los Angeles. 


— mages pron essor (Chemistry), 1957, 1968 
iniversity; M. University of Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola University of Chicago. 











Muxzer, Dororuy G________ Assistant Professor (English), 1968 
Ph.B., A.M., University of Chicago. 

Mexnuam, Joserx G., Jr.____Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
BS., D.V.M., Kansas State University. 








Mensirr, CLEMENTS B. SWE A Fame gh ralesor, (Aerospace Studies, 197 
aan ‘University of Florida; M.S., Air Force Instivute of Technology; Colonel, 


Moser, Watrex E., Jr 
B.S., D.V.M., Texas ARM University. 

Merzcer, Asram BB. ___. Associate Professor (P¢ 
B.B.A,, University of Chattanooga; M.A., Auburn University. 

Micues, THomas Juuian____Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1967 
BS.Ed., M.Ed., University of Florida; Ed.D., University of Georgia, 

MicKELsEN, WiuiAM Assistant Professor (iasieh 1968 
B.A., Brigham Young University; M.A., Utah University; Ph.D., Indiana University. 

Muzy, Ctanence C_____Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
BS.LM., M.S.LM., Georgia Tech; Ph.D., University of Georgia, 


__________Instructor (Microbiology), 1971 








ical Science), 1987, 1971 








Faculty 
Muier, HAMpron___Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1938, 
B.S.E.E,, Auburn University. 
Muter, Henry S..____ sistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 


B.S., Purdue University; Major, U.S. Air Force. 
Miner, Thomas E. 


___ Associate Professor (Educational Media), 
MS., Stout Institute; Ed,D,, Indiana University. 
_Associate pie (Microbiology), 1960, 
-D., Purdue University. 
"Instructor. (Foreign Languages), 
Eastern Michigan University. 
Professor and Head (Architecture), 









Mmtman, Mary M.—_____ 
A.B., University of Michigan; M. 

Mitttan, RacHaro G.____. 
B.Arch., M.Arch., University of Michigan. 

Minton, JAMES L. __Instructor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Mins, Naxes c. Instructor (Art), 

F.A., Auburn University; M.F.A., Instituto Allende. 
Mins, “Pais EARLY Assistant Professor (Art), 
M.A., School of Art, East Carolina University; M.F.A., Instituto Allende, 

een Dororny N....———______Instructor (Art), 1960, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

MITCHELL, SAM. Assistant Football Coach, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
Montes, WittsaM J.—____Insiructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 
B.S., Auburn U niversity; M.A., University of Alabama, 
Mow, Frep J. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 
BS., MS.C.1 .D., Stanford University. 
Moyrionterr, RW. Professor and Head (Vocational & Adult 
Education), 1940, 






































B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

*Moon, W. Harotp_________ Associate Professor (Psychology), 1956, 
B,S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Florida State University. 

Moore, CLaupe H.._________ Professor and Head (Poultry Science), 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Moore, E, B., Jr Associate Professor and Coordinator of Graduate 

Programs for Junior College Faculty (Educational Administration), 1967, 

A.B., M.B.A., Syracuse University; Ed.D., University of Florida. 


Moore, Jane B.______Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1959, 


B.A., Judson College; M.S., University of Tennessee; Ed.D., University of Alabama. 














Moore, __"" Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 
BS., West Chester Sta State College. 
Moorr, RayMonp K.— __ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 


B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Texas at Austin, 
Moore, Wayne T.— __ Professor (Music), 1964, 
A.B., Elon College; A.M. Ed.D., ‘Columbia bia Univenity. 
__ Professor (Poultry Science), 1958, 
» New “Mexico State University; Ph.D,, Kansas 











Moran, Aice ee _.. Instructor [reouionel & Adult Education), 
BS, University of Southern Mississippi; M.A., University of Alabama. 

Moran, Horace C., Jn. Professor and Director of Continuing Education 
and Learning ‘Resources (Administration, School of Veterinary Medicine), 


D.V.M,, M.S., Auburn University. 
Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 





Mokcan, Jor M. 
B. Lia eer erry ; MS., Ph.D., Vieginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Moxcan, Tuomas E. “Associate Professor (Educational Administration _ 
& Supervision), 


BS., Austin Peay State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee, 
Morcan, Wittiam W...____ Associate Professor (inustrial Enainerrintly 1954, 
B. University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Mokxis, Drewry H., [V———________Instructor (Foreign Language), 
A.B, Davidson College; M.A., Yale University. 
—_ 
*0n leave, 
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Morton, Tazeweun $.Associate: Professor (Art), 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 

Moss, Amy F______ — Instructor (Speech Communication), 
B.F.A., Southern Methodist University; M.A., Auburn University. 

Moss, Donovan D.____________ Professor (Fisheries and Allied 


Aquacultures), 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., University of Georgia. 
Mount, Roser Hucies __ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 
B.S., MS., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Florida. 
seme Tae Wauas RB. Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 
S., Ch.E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S., Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 
Mowat, BARBARA A. Assistant Professor (English), 
B's,, Ph.D., Auburn Univenity: M.A., University of Virginia. 
Mowar, Joun G—— _____ Associate Professor (Physics), 1957, 
B'S, M.S,, Stanford University; Ph.D., University of Virginia. 
Moniz, Giapys M.——______ ~ Instructor (Secondary Education), 
B.A., Smith College. 























Moreny, Juua A. _ — ————_Instructor (Mathematics), 1963, 
BS, MS., Auburn University. 
Mya, Rona L. _.. Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 
}., Bradley University; J. Drake University Law School, 
eG Tine ) ae _—. Associate Professor (Management), 1949, 


BS,, MA., University of Pitsburgh. 
NADOLSKY, JULIAN. Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 
.5;, M.Ed., Pennsylvania State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Nacte, H. Tov, Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 








BSEE., MS. nity of Alabama; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

asim, Sven SHAutD_ Instructor (Pharmacy), 
BS., Punjab University; MS., Auburn University. 

Negty, W. C. Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 





BS., Missisippi State University; MLS., PA.D., Louisiana State University. 
Nexsow, Danurs. J. __Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1969, 
., Wheaton College; A.M., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University. 
Novae: Janes A Instructor (Educational Media), 
.S., University of Connecticut; Ms s., |, Indiana University. 
NEWELL, ANNE LAURA _. Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 
A.B., LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University, 
Newnirk, SANDRA Lourse ___ Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 
B.S., Purdue University; M.$., Guidance and Counseling Degree, Indiana University. 
Newton, Westey P. Associate Research Professor (History), 1964, 
A.B,, University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
NicHots, Grover T.____ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1947, 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Nicuots, James O. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1960, 
BS.A.E., MS.E., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
NicHo1s, SamueL HaRpinc, Jr________ __Professor (Chemistry), 1944, 
A.B., Centre College of Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Not, Joan $.____. ———- _. Instructor (Educational Media), 
‘A.B,, Lawrence University; MA., Indiana University, 
Nisr, foun A. Professor (English), 
.B., DePauw University; M.A., Pb.D,, Indiana University. 
Nix, Paut. E.__ Head Baseball Coach and Assistant Football Coach, 1963, 
BS., Troy State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
NotAnp, RONALD G,____ Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), and 
Director, Reading Clinic, 
BS,, M.Ed., Louisiana State University; E4.D., Univeriity of Southern Mississippi. 
Noten, Laway L._ a Enstrsctor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 
BS., D.V.M,, Oklahoma State Uni 
Nokon, Josern D.— ee piste) Professor (Horticulture), 1954, 
BS. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 
Norton, Eprra S,_____________Librarian (Vocational & Adult Education), 
BS,, Auburn Universi 


























1970, 
1970 
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Otuve, DonarHon G.______instruetor (History), 1966, 1970 
B.A. M.A., Auburn University. 

Orson, Doucras J.__________________dssistant Professor (Art), 1968 
B.F.A,, Layton School of Art; M.F-A., University of Cincinuatl 

Orr, Hevry Poo Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 1962 


BS., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 

Orns, Kenner Professor (Zoology: Entomology), 1958, 1968 
B.S., Dakota Wesleyan University M.S., Ph.D, lowa State University. 

Oversreert, Rowert L. —_ Assistant. Professor (Speech Communication), 1970 
ABi_cNorth Georgia College: M.A.. Northwestern Univenity, PhD., Louisiana’ State 

inivers 
Owstey, FRANK L., Jr _____ Associate Professor (History), 1960, 1968 
Vanderbilt University; M.A. Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Papcerr, WiLuiam T. __ Assistant Director (Cooperative Education), 1967, 1970 
BS.E.E., MS., Auburn University, 

Parker, CHARLES ANTHONY _____ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970 
B.A., M.A., University of Alabama. 

Parker, Mevitte G.____Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
BSS, M.Ed., North Texas State University, 

Parks, PauL F, Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Associate Professor, 

(Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965, 1968 

., Texas ARM University. 

___ | __ Professor and Head (English), 1946, 1947 

5., Mississippi State University; M.A., Ph.D,, Loaisians State University. 

PATTERSON, ADELAIDE ——_—_ Assistant Professor (English), 1961, 1967 
A.B., University of Richmond; M.A., Auburn University, 

Parrenson, Gorpon D.Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
BS., M.Ed., Auburn University; Ph.D,, University of Maryland. 

Parrerson, Ricnarp McGarty_____ Professor (Botany & Microblology), 1949, 1968 
B.S., M.S, University of Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University 

Partesson, Troy B..___ Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Mississippi State University; M.S., Ph.D.. Texas AkM University, 

Payne, Vicror E., JR________Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1968 
B.A, Rutger University; Captain, US. Air Force. 

Prax, saa H. Professor (Foreign Langwages), 1967 

B., Hampden-Sydney College: M.A., PhiD., University of North Coli. 

PEARSON, ANN______Instructor and Humanities Librarian (Library), 1970 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of North Carolina. 

Research Lecturer (Agronomy & Soils), 1941, 1960 

, Mississippi State University; Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin. 

Perce Wao M. Assistant Professor (Physiolo, kd Rae ectoRyh 1967 
D.V.M., University of Minas Gerais, Brazil; M.S., Ph.D., University of 

Peer, Hien H.____Jnstructor and Humanities Bibilographen Tae 1937, 1959 
AB., Missisippi State College for Women; M.A., Tulane University 

Pret, Ronatp L. ___Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1970 
B.VSec., University Queenaland, Australia; M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Royal of 


Veterinary Surgeons, London. 
Penpercast, PATRICK F. pinstructer (Political Science), 1970 


BS., John Jay College of Criminal Justice: MPS. 

















BS., M.S., Auburn University, Ph.J 
Parrick, Watton R.__ 























Epa, R. Ww, 


















PeNtann, Lucia H,- _ Instructor and Social Science Librarian, (Library), 1970 
‘ Texas Woman's University. 
Perkins, Donatp Y. Professor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 


B'S., MS, Louisiana State University; Ph-D., Carnell University. 
PeRKINs, WARREN S_____ Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968 
B'ST.C., MS., Clemson University. 
Prny, FReperick B., issociate Professor (Horticulture), 1971 


Siecle ae 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Perry, 1, Nomsraw , wn SBrofassb (Mathematics), 1953, 1961 


‘A.B., University of California; M.A. Ph.D., University of Southern California, 


\d Science Bibliographer 
Pensons, CAROLINE C.____Assistant Professor and Sci miro 1908,, 1968 








A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.L,S.. Peabody 
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PrTeRson, Curtis M.__ _Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1971 
BS., oars State College; Pb.D., University of Oregon. 
Pererson, Jor G..__________.__ Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
Sey tor University. 





Prem, EVA Professor (Architecture), 1961, 1971 
B.LD., M.V.C., Ulm Graduate School of Design; Certificate Prychology, University of Zurich, 
___ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1965 
Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
______ Assistant Professor (Textile Technology), 1959, 1960 
}.S.T.E,, Auburn University. 
Pritirs, Larry C.__ — 














istant Basketball Coach and Instructor (Health, 
Physical Education & Recreation), 1970 
B.A., M.A., Georgetown College. 
Purups, Payuis P.__ Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1963, 1967 
B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Punuirs, Ray C.. Professor (Foundations of Education) and Coordinator 
‘of Laboratory Experiences, 1961, 1966 
BS., Middle Tennessee University; M.A., George Peabody College; Ed.D,, Auburn University. 
Punson, Harry F. Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1970 
B.A., University of the South; Emory University; Major, U.S, Marine Corps. 
Pickens, Jenetta W._______Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child 
Development), 








g 


B.S., Alabama Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Auburn University. 

PickeRING, WiLLiAM Atston ____. Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967, 1968 

A.B, MLA., Emory University; Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 

Picks, Hat. B. =~ 
B.B.A., M.B.A., North Texas State College; Ph.D., University of Arkansas. 

Pipnamy, Oven S._ —. Associate Professor (History), 1969 
B.A., University of Toronto; | M. AT PhD., McGill University. 











Professor (Management), 1969 








Prrrs, Rosear Gi.es____ Professor and Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1985, 1944 
B.A.E,, Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology. 
Pum, Joun A________ Research Associate (Fisheries and Allied 


Aquacultures), 1969 
B.A., Bridgewater College; M.S., Southern I1linols University. 


Pouwanies, Rican J ___Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
Flori 











B.A., University ; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Porrer, Dae A. _.. Restarch Lecturer (Zoology: Entomology) 1971 
A.B., Kalamazoo College; M.S,, Kansay State University; Se.D,, Johns Hopkins University. 
Porter, Mary L.___ __. Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1969 
BS., M.S., University of Alabama, 

Posty, Henry G. Associate Professar (Forestry), 1950, 1959 
BS.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 

Posviak, ALEXANDER R.____ Assistant Professor and Acting Head 


(Foreign Languages), 1968 
B.A., University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University, 2 guages) 
Porrer, Mary ANN R. Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
B.S., Georgia Southern College; MH. By University of Georgia, 
Powsns, Ronexr D.—-——____Awociate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1968 
B.S., University ‘ennessee; D.V.M., Auburn University; Pht University of 
Medical Units, 
Prariem, DANE, Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1969 
B.B.A., West Texas ‘State Universi , Major, U.S. Army, 
Pxatner, EoMUND ELLs __ Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied 
Aquacultures), 1941, 1950 














B.S., Auburn University; M.5., University of Michigan. 
Pretscn, Feuix HARRY __ Instructor and Science Librarian (Library), 1971 
Jobins Hopkins Univenity; MS.LS, University of Kentucky, 
Puckett, Joun R. __.Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1966, 1970 
B.S., East Tennessee State University; M.S., Ed.D,, University of Tennessee. 


Putten, THomAs M __... Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970, 1971 
« MS., Phi sity of Georgia, 
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Qusttou, MonAMMan S.— 
B.S, Auburn University, 
Rassy, Russeun L., JR. 
B.LD., Auburn University. 
Racnets, SHIRLEY H. See 
B.S., Florida Sta Peabody College. 
Raten, Rex Kenvy rofessor and Head (Civil Engineering), 1962, 
B.GE., M.C.E., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Oklahoma State University. 
Ramey, GEeorce 
BS.CE., MSCE,, Auburn University 
Ramsey, Joun S.._Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures 
& Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 


__Instructor (Mechanical Engineering), 





Instructor (Architecture), 








versity; Mu 








Instructor (English), 

















BS., Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Rautont, Wasa F,___ _Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 
.£., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., University of Minois. 

Rash, ie A is rs Issociate Professor (Pharmacy), 
BS., Carson-Newman Gollege; B.S. M.S., Auburn University. 

Rawuns, Joseri T. Assistant Professor (Music), 

-M., M.Music, Louisiana State University. 

Rea, Rowexr Ricat———_ 

A., Friends Universi 














Alumni Professor (History), 1950, 
M.A. Ph.D., Tndiana University, 
Reacan, Huet D.— Associate Professor (History), 1948, 
M. ity; Ph.D., University of Texax. 
_Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1951, 
S., University of Misouri; Ph.D,, Auburn University, 
___ Professor (Small Animal Surgery & 
‘Medicine and Physiology & Pharmacology), 1968, 
D.V-M., MSc., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
_________ Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 
| North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 












Reval Cc. rie — 
B.S., Auburn University; 
Repping, Ricnarp W.— 

















~» Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Reep, Jum D.___dssistant Professor (Marketing and Transportation), 1970, 
M.B.A. 





B.B.A,, University of Houst 





——_Research Lecturer (Pharmacy), 
| Auburn umn University; Ph. DU University y of Wisconsin; LL.B., Jones Law School. 























Rater. Seu SoS Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1919, 
B'S,, Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State University. 

Reyvouns, ‘Trp M. Assistant Professor (Anatomy-Histology), 1966, 
D.V.M., MS., Aubam University. 

Richarpson, Jesse) M._______ Professor (Eemonics & Geography), 1943, 
BS., M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody College. 

Rimanp, Raywonn W_ _____ Professor (Economies & Geography), 1957, 
BS.G., M.A., Ph.D., University of Towa. 

Rossins, Eowin E., Jr. ___ Assistant Professor (Military Science), 
B.S., The Citadel; Lt. Col, U.S wu. S. Arm Army. 

Rperar Cuartes B. __Director, Student Financial did, 1968, 

M.S., Auburn University, 
hear Cranes S. Professor (Pathology & Parasitology) and 
Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 

D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State U versity, 


Rosexrson, B, T.__Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1960, 
BSS, University of Kentucky; D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

Ronerrson, FLovp C. __ Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 
BS., M.S., Western Iilinois University; Ed.D., Brigham Young University. 

Rosertson, Murn. L.___ ‘Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 
BS., University of Kentucky; Ph.D.. Emory Univerity. 

Rosixson, Creu. Eucene ‘Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 

BS., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

Edens, AMES D. C.____Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 

iniversity of Rhode Island; M.Ed. Auburn University. 

aes Leonarp A... Professor and Head (Accounting & Finance), 

BS., M.S., Auburn University: D.B.A., Georgia Strte University 
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University of Texas; Ph.D, University of Arkansas. 


1964 
1955 
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Rouinson, Lion E.__Associate Professor and Acting Head of Department, 
(Foundations of Education), 1968, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Southern Illinois University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 
Rocuesten, Evcene W., Jt. Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1970 
B.S., Clemson Uni ity; M.S., Ph.D, North Carolina State University. 
RoDRIGUES-KABANA, Roprico____dlumni Assistant Professor (Botany & 
Microbiology), 1965, 1970 
B.S., MS., Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 
*Rocens, CHARLES __ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 1969 
B.E.E., M.S., ‘Auburn University; Ph.l Duke University. 
= Professor (Agronomy & Soils}, 1942, 1966 
MS., Michigan State University; Ph.D., Towa State 


Rocers, WitMER A.__Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1964, 1971 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Rous, Gusext H._____Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 1953 
B.S., M.S,, Virginia Polytechnic Insitute; Ph.D., University of Ulinois. 

Rose, Cuantes S., JR.._. 
A.B., Vanderbilt University; M. 

ROSEN, MELVIN. 











Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1969 
University of Florida. 

Track Coach and Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1955, 1968 








.S., M.A., University of Towa. 

RosensAum, Lawrence ____ -__Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
B.M,, University of Arizona; M.M., University of Arkansas, 
» Connie Be 
B.F.A,, Univensity of Illinois; M.F.A., Univenity of lows. 

Rosst, Cuartes R___ Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970 
B.S., D.V.M., Ph.D., University of Illinois; M.S., Ohio State University. 

Roucuton, Encar L. Associate Professor (Elementary Education), 1963, 1967 
BS. Georgia Southern College; M.Ed., Texas Technological College; PhD., University of 


Rouse, R. D.__Assistant Dean, School of Agriculture, 1949, 1966 
cos sia University of Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Rucker, Notan C.__Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1970 
BS, DVM, Univenity of Minoari 

Rome, Paut F._ Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Rusu, KATHRYN__________Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), Food 

Director (Food Service Administration), 1951, 1953 





Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 








B.S., MS., Auburn University. 

Russrit, Daitas Witson________ Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 
BSE.E., MS.EE., University of Tennessee. 

RymaL, Kennera $______Assistant pte. Bo ida 1966, 1969 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; MS., University of 

BATA, CRA DIES V ete fear Football Coach, 1964 
BS., M.Ed., Aubarn University. 

Samugtson, Rosext E.___________Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1969 
B.A., University of Texas; M.A., Rice University. 

Tees, lo 
B.A., Tampa University; B.A., M.A., 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C.__________Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1970 
BSS., Cornell University; MS., University of Maryland. 

SANDERSON, RoperT G.________ Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1970 
BS., M.A., Auburn University. 

Sanrorp, WittiAM B. Assistant Director (Engineering Extension Service), 1952, 1967 
B.M.E., M.M.E., Auburn University. 

Sankovsky, RAMOND J.__.__Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult 

Education), 1970 











Assistant Professor (Speech), 1952, 1959 
iniversity of Florida. 





BS., M.Ed, Pennsylvania State Univeraity; Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh. 
SanTO-THomas, MarieE_______Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1967, 1970 
BS. Kansas State Teachers College; Librarian Degree, Univenity of Havana; M.A., Aubura 
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Saxto-Twowas, Raut_———__Instructor and. General Bibliographer (Library), 1967 
‘University of Havana; M.L.S., Kansas Sute Teachers M.A., Auburn 
University: LL.D., University of Havana. 


Sannin, JAMES L.—___ Associate Professor (iota wy Aiea eare 1968 
B.A., Mississippi College; M.A., Florida State University; Ed.D., Syracuse Universit 

Saunnens, Crantes Ricitano —— Professor and Dean’ Emeritus (Chemistry), 1924, 1968 

. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Nebraska, 

serrea Honace W._ Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
B.S., University of South Carolina; MS. ‘West Virginia University. 

ScarnoroucH, Joun Lewis Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.A.E£., B.M.£., Auburn University; M.S., University of Alabama, 

ScARsBRooK, CLARENCE E— — _____ Professor (Agronomy & Soits), 1953, 1959 
BS., Auburn Universit ‘h.D., North Carolina State University. 

Scenra, J, Boyp____ Assistant Professor and Assistant to the Dean 

(School of Education), 1970 

B.S., M.A,, Austin Peay State University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 

Scuagr, Wacrer A, —___ Professor (Architecture), 1960, 1965 
B.A.A., Technical Institute of Berne; . )., Ulm Graduate School of Design, 

" Research Lecturer (Agricultural Engineering), 1964, 1968 

| Towa 5 ‘State University. 

ScuatrrE, Roperr W. _ Professor and Head (Psychology), 1971 
B.A., Franklin & Marshall College; MAY (”, Ph.D., University of Mimouri. 

estos, Pant. Wo Se Professor (Secondary Education), 1957, 1960 
A.B., Miami University; A.M., Duke University; Pb. Ohio State University. 

Scusii,, Fern G._ Professor and Head (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1996, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Scumrrrov, Homex Rupowrs. 
































__Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 
Aquacultures), 1971 








B.S., Tennesee Tech University; M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn University. 
Scuvessurr, VirapA K.______—_ Assistant Professor (Foundations of 
Education) and Student Personnel Service, 1965 


B.A., Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Semennener, Atsert R. ____ Instructor (Givil Engineering), 1970 


B.C.E,, M.S., Auburn University. 
__ Assistant Football Goach, 1945, 1948 





B.S., Auburn University. 
Srorzis1, RicHaro H.— —____ ____ Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
BS., oie ae Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Institute 


‘ech 

SHANDs, Waruane ‘AS Jr______Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1963 
B.S., University of Maine; M.S., University of Delaware. 

SHAW, WineRen A, __ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
BS.G.E., University of Missisippi; MS.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Suri, E, Wayne ____ Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1952, 1970 


M.S., Aub Unis Ph.D., Cornell University. 
peta ‘Assistant Professor (Educational Media), 1971 


State University of New York; Ed.D., Indiana University. 
_ Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1969 















.S., University of Misouri; M.S. 
me, Donoray Ni. 
/. M.A.G.T.,. Auburn University. 
Snertinc, Wa1AM G.. ___ Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 
B.AE., Auburn University, M.S.A.E., Georgia Institute of Technology, 
SHEVLIN, Piiuir BERNARD. __ Assistant Professor (Ghemistry), 1970 


B'S,, LaFayette College; M.S., Ph.D., Yale University. 




















Steps, ALAN J. Associate Professor (Sociology), 1956, 1963 
BA, M.A., North Te fas State University. 
*Suuins, Rosear P. Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1966, 1968 


‘D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; M.5., University of Arkansas. 





Suimes, Georce M. __ Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
B.V.Sc., University Pretoria, South Africa, 
SuuTTLEWworTH, y Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1971 


Rue} 
B.S.M.E., Purdue University. 
Simmons, Cuartes F. _Associate Dean School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 


BS., MS., Auburn University; Ph-D., Ohio State University. 
— 
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__ Instructor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 





Sims, MicHarL H..______ 
B.S., M.5., Memphis State Univer 
Suk, JACK Merecrr 











_. Assistant Professor, hia Director 
(Vocational & Adult Education), 1967, 1970 
B.A., M.S., West Virginia University; Ed.D,, Auburn University, 

Seton, Ronexr B.— — —__ Research Professor (Foreign Languages), 1999 1939, 1967 
A.B., Michigan State Normal College; M.A.. Ph.D, University of Mi Certificado, 
University of Brazil; Certificado, University ‘of Chile. 

SLAGH, Tim Dennis ____ Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of “Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University, 

SMEJKAL, Francis W. — Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1971 
BS., M.S, Minois, Captain, US. ‘Air Force, 

____ Associate Professor (Speech Communications), 1969 

.. “University ‘of Southern Mississippi. 

Instructor and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1969 
B.S., Huntington College M L. Emory University. 

Sara, FLovp S.— Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1955 
B.S,, Virginia Military 1 Anstitute; B.S.Ch.E., M.S.Ch, B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 

Smirx, Haroww Kermir, JR. — Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.S., M.S., North Texas Stare University. 

Smirn, Janes W. 

Athens College: J.D., Samford ‘University. 

Suerra, Janet A Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
BFA, Wittenberg. University; M.F.A., Indiana University, 








SsutH, Davin M. 

















Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 














Smrrn, Jerry F. Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1971 
B'S., Auburn University; M.Ed., Livingston Univenity. 

Smiru, Leo ANTHONY Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
BSLE., MS.LE,, Georgia Institute of Technology: Ph.D., Purdue University, 

Smiru, Pau D. Assistant Professor (Civil Baginesring). 1971 
BS.CE., University of Akron; M.S., Lehigh University: Ph.D., University of California 

SmitH, Roserr C.______Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1969 


BS. Elmhurst College; M.S,, Pb.D,, University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

Ssurm, Ronexr E.____ Director uf Administrative Data Processing, 1969 
BS., Southern Illinois University. 

Ssorn, WiLiam SterHen Alumni Professor (Speech Communication), 1952, 1959 
B.£d., Northern Illinois State University; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 

SMITHERMAN, Renrory O.— Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., North Carolina State University; PhD., Auburn University. 

Swow, Cuanies R. Associate Professor (Management), 1969 














BSIM. ‘Auburn University, MSIM., Georgia Institute of Technology; D.B.A., Indiana 
niversity. 
SNow, SAMUEL P......____ Director of the Center for Urban and Regional 


Planning and Professor (Architecture), 1947, 1969 
BS., B.L.A., M.S., University of Massachusetts; M.L.A., Harvard University, 


Speake, Day W. Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 1970 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 


Spears, WituiAmM DD. 





scene: tefesor (Paychology), 191 





‘A.B,, M.Ed., Univenity of Chattanooga; Ph.D., Peabody Goll 

SPEER, WILLIAM. ARTHUR. = pier (Architecture), 1962, 1967 
B.S.Arch,, Clemson University; M. Arch. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 

Spencer, WiLtAM A, _. Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1971 


B.S., Southern Illinois University; My » University of Ilinois. 
Squiers, C. D._ - Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1950 
BS., M.A, Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
STALLINGS, James L..___Associate Professor (Agricultural Economies & 
Rural Sociology), 1969 








BS., M.S., Purdue University; Pb.D., Michigan State University. 
STALNAKER, Carron C._ Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1937, 1946 
B.A., State College of Towa; MLA.. University of Towa. 
STANALAND, Evcene E._ Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1960, 1964 
B.S., Huntington College: M.B.A., University of Alabama. 
Sreete, H. E._________ Assistant Dean, School of Business, Professor 
(Economics & Geography), 1949, 1969 


B.A., M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Obio State University. 
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STEPHENSON, JoserpH_______Assistant Professor (Music), 1967 
.M., M.M., Peabody Conservatory. 
Srevens, FRANK J. Professor (Chemistry), 1947, 1959 
B.S., University of Illinois; Towa State Uni ‘University. 
StoKeS, CHanie Mack__dssociate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1937, 1962 


BS, M.S., Auburn University. 
Steacey, TiwA H.—_ —__. Instructor (Mathematics), 1971 
. Auburn University, 


B.A., M.S., Georgia State University; Ph. 

sige! SARAH S.. _____ Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 1970 

£., Universi M.S., University of Tennessee. 

trea, Donato R.__ Associate. Professor (Economics & Geography), 1965, 1968 

. M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 

, MARY GARDNER Instructor (Management), 1968 
B.S., Jacksonville State University; MEd., Auburn University. 

Srwncrn, D. Raven_.___ Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1967 
BS.. MS,, Auburn University; Ph.D,, Cornell University. 

Srkonc, Roserr B._ Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 
B.S, M.S, Auburn University, 


























Stroup, Oxrorp___________ Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
Swarm, Sreven F.____ Research Assistant (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1969 


B.S., Kansas State University; D.V.M,, Kanxax State University: M.S, Auburn University, 
Swincte, Homer Scorr_Research Alumni Professor and Head (Fisheries & 
Allied Aquacultures), 1929, 1970 
B.S., M.S., D.Sc., (Hon.), Ohio State University. 
SWINSON, WELDON FRAN luni Profesor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1969 


B.A. Rice Universi i Texas Technological College: M.E., Texas A&M 
Ualverstys Ph.D. University of tlinols 











Swit, Marcarer A. _________ Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1970 
B.A., M.A.T,, Vanderbilt University. 
Sykes, Mauray___ Professor (Art) and Alumni-Artist-in-Residence, 1942, 1954 
Suudied with Wayman Adams, Riviera, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Lewer, 
fanley William Hayter, and Andre 
Taru, mn Ac __. Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
B.A., University of Minnesota; Lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve. 
joun W.— = mere __. Professor (Music), 1948, 1962 
.S., Auburn University; M.Mus, Ph.D., University of Rochester. 
TANGER, Grraty Eucenr_______ Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1960 
B'S., M.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; Pb.D., Oklahoma State University; 
’B., Jones Law School. 
Tavtor, Howarn M.——________Research Lecturer (Agronomy & Soils), 1966 
BS,, Texas Technological College; Ph.D., University ot Californ' 
Tavior, J. H._____Research Lecturer (erieatural Engineering), 1962, 1968 


B.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
Taytor, " Assistant Profesor (Speech Communication), 1969 
B. 


siversity; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
af Instructor (Geology), 1968 






TAvtor, RONALD S. 
7 B.A., Denison University; M.S., University of Kentucky, P ) isomat 

‘AYLOR, ____ Extension Associate (Educat 
Bhat = Administration), 1969, 1970 











B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Tayton, ZELMA Lowen, Jr____-Assoclate Professor and Head (Chemical 
Engineering), 1962, 1970 
BS.ChE., University of Idaho; M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of 
Teer, PATRICIA ANNE. ‘Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1959, 1963 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., Colorado State University. 





Teccrns, Joun E. — Associate, Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
BS, Sheffield t University; A.M., PhD. | Boston Uni ity. 

Tuaxton, G. Donato "Assistant Professor (Physics), 1966 
B.S., University of Richmond; Ph Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

Thomasson, C, LAKRy_——___ ______Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1966 


B.S., University of Cincinnati; PhD. University of Florida. 
Tuomeson, Stary Lee _______ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1987. 1948 
B.S, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Tulane University; M.A., University of Michigan. 
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‘Thornton, Ronert W. 
BS., Ohio State University: M. 

‘Tuurtow, Donatp L.___ 
BS., M.S., Kansas State Univers 


Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1966 
, Colorado State University. 

Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1967 
Ph.D., Michigan State University. 














Timper.axe, I. VAUGHAN.__Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1970 
B.B.C., B.C.E., Auburn University, 
Trwmentaxe, SamuEL L_____________Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 


B.M., Auburn University. 
Topp, Peccy 5S. Instructor (Educational Media), 1971 
BSS., M.S., University of Georgia. 
Torri, Roserr C,——____________Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1969 
'B.A., Webster College; M.A., University of Denver. 
Toutsatos, Joun__ Assistant Professor and Head (Family & Child 
Development), 1971 














B.A,, M.Ed., Ed.D., University of Houston. 

Teansur, WitutAM R. RB, Associate Projessor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 
A.B., Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

Instructor (Mathematics), 1968 

.S., Auburn University. 

Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1964 

University of Pittsburgh, 

Taurtove, BayAN______"__ Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
B.Sc, Ph.D., University of Sheffield, England. 

Tucker, HowArp F._.___Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1949, 1962 
BS., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

"‘TUMELSON, RONALD A. Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1970 
BS., US. Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army. 

‘Tur, Exizanern S__ ______Instructor and Serials Librarian, 1966, 1968 
B.A., Tulane University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

‘Turk, Wii1am Brooxr—— Director of gee eet 1955, 1970 

BS,, Auburn University; M.D., Louisiana State University Medical Ce 
‘Tonner, Louise K.______Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1987, 1970 


B.A, Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 
New’ York University. 





























Turney, D. M.____Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1940, 1962 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of tlinols, 

‘Tyre, MARjORIE Professor (Music), 1967 
Artist Diploma and B.M., Curtis Institute of Music. 


Umpacn, ArNoLn W,_____ Professor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers College; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 
Vacnon, Recinaty 1... Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
aoe M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph,D,, Oklaboma State University; LU.B., Jones Law 





Vatcovic, Lawrence R.__ Assistant Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1969 
B.S., M.S, North Carolina State University; Ph.D,, North Carolina State University, 

VALINE, WARREN J. ______Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1971 
B.A, Hardini-Simmons University; M.Ed,, University of Houston; Ph.D., University of 





Georgia. 
Vattery, Grorcia G.— Associate Professor (Psychology), 1951, 1969 
B.S., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


Vanpecrirr, CATHERINE F___ —"__Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., Columbia peal eon oie 


Vanpecrtet, FRANK Director of Cooperative. Education, 1964, 1966 
B.M.E., Georgia Institute of | ‘Technology; M.A,, Columbia 


Van De Mark, Miorep S.______ Professor (Nutrition & % Foods) 1948, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia University. 


VAN Doren, KENNETH R.—______Imstructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.A,, University of Texas. 


VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN. L._Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 
¢ 


Rural Socialogy), 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D,, Mississippi State University. 


VANLANDINGHAM, JANICE ———____ Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1968 
B.S., Western Kentucky University; M.A., Ph.D., Missisippi State University. 
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Professor and Head (Mechanical Engineering), 1959, 1969 
‘Texas ARM University; Ph.D., Stanford Univesity. 

Vincent, Crcu. E., Jx.____________Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1969 
BS., Auburn University; Captain, United States Air Force. 

Vinson, Jounnie B._Assistant Band Director and Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
B.., M.Ed., Aubum University. 

Vives, DoNaLp Louis Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
BS., M.S., Columbia University. 

Wawwen, JoHN C.____Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 1966, 1969 
B.A., University of California at Lox Angeles; M.A. Calffornia State College: Ph.D., Clare 


mont Graduate School, 
Watnor, Hernerr MARSHALL Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 


Vestat, Donan My, Ju. 
BS.M.E., BS.E.E., MS.M.E. 























B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
WALxer, Donat F.___ Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
‘D.V.M., Colorado State University. 
WALxen, Ronerr P______ Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968 
BS.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 
WALKIN, Jacon___________ Associate Professor (Political Science), 1969 
AB, niversity; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., University of California at Herkeley. 
Wiel es ho eS Instructor (Mathematics), 1971 
A.B., Knox College; M.A., University of Nebraska: Ph.J University of Tennessee. 
WALL, MINNIE_____Associate Professor and Head of Catalog Division 
(Library), 1947, 1965 
.S.L.S., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn University, 
Band Director and Professor (Music), 1961, 1971 
B.M,, Baylor University; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music; Ph.D., Florida State University. 
Assistant Professor (Art), 1967, 1970 



























1 » MF.A., Auburn iversity. 

Watrers, KENNETH W.______ Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
B.A., Roosevelt University; M.A., Ph. Northwestern University. 

Warsinctox, THomas L— Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 

B.S,, Mississippi College; M.A., University of Mississippi. 

.C. He Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers Coll M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue University. 

Waxo, Cuaxtorre R,— ____ Assistant Professor (Physics), 1959, 1964 
B.S., University of Kentuct . Ph.D., Purdue University, bans 

Warnex, Joun E.. Associate Professor and Head, Social Science Desiios 














1959, 1964 








rte 
BS., BS.L.S., New York State Teachers College; M,A., Ed.D. Columbia Uni 
Wane, W. M.____ Professor and Head (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1955, 1969 
B.S, Michigan State University; M.S., Texas A&M University; Ph.D., University of Misouri. 
Wastineron, Witiam TAyLor—— Assistant Professor and Swimming Coach 
(Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 
B,S., M.Ed., Auburn University. r 
Warns, Jous Patrick... —____— _. Instructor (English), 1968 
B.A., Auburn University; M.A., University of 4 ¥ 
Waters, Wiuuiam. T._—_____ Professor (ete Engineering), 1958, 1963 
BS.T.E,, Clemson University; MS., Institute of Textile Techaology. 








Warkins, James F._____Assistant Dean (Educational Administration), 1969, 1970 
B.LE., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn University. ; 
Watkins, Roser L.. ___"Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 


B.B.A., M.B.A., University of Georgia. 
Watson, Jack E______Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1965, 1971 
BS.; Shippensburg State College; M.S.. Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Wear, Berry J. —____-____Instructor and Science Librarian (Library), 1970 
B.A., Alabama College; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina. i 
Wear, Joun 1. —"___ Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1959 


BS., MS., Ai iniversil .D., Purdue University. 
Weave, “ANoaiw. we SE Profile _{ Education), 1960, 1969 
BS., Tennessee Technological University; M.A., Ed-D., University ‘Tennessee. : 
Wensrer, Dennis B.____-Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
B.S.LE., M.S.LE,, West Virginia University; Ph.D., Purdue University. A 
Waussincrn, Ran T. Instructor (English), 1968 
B.A., Augustana College: M.A., Auburn University. 
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Werner, JEANNE E___________Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970 

BSS., Clarion State Coll .Ed., Ed.D., State University of New York. 

Werner, WAYNE E. —_____Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
B.S., Brockport State Teachers College; M.Ed., Ed.D., University of New York at Buffalo. 

West, Ruea H., Jr—__________ Professor (Management), 1970 
BS., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Alabama, 

WESTENHAVER, MARYLINE C._Instructor and Architecture Librarian (Library), 1970 
B.Arch., Auburn University. 

Watrent: James C., Jr___Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1965 

.B.A., Auburn University. 

Wann WALren B.___ _ Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 

BS. Biman Southern College; M.T., (ASCP) Lloyd Noland Foundation; M.S., Auburn 

















Wiech: Dad L,, JR. ag assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 


BS,, U.S, Military Academy; Major, U.S. Army, 
Sacre (ine RAyMonp. 





— Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
Purdue University. 


Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1950, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Pardue University. 
Warren, Davin 0... Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1968 
B.S., College of Charleston; M.A., University of South Carolina; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Wurrt.e, Betty A. — Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1970 
B.S., Alabama College; Ph.D., U University of Tennessee. 
Wicows, Acre M._____Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 1959 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State Univenity. 
Wicoms, Ear. L.— —___ Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Wicctns, Lorna A..____Assistant Professor and Head, Aquisitions 
Division (Library), 1968 

















B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.LS., Emory University. 


Wrpanks, Mary E,____Assistant Professor and Special Collections 
Librarian (Library), 1959, 1962 
ate University of Montevallo; M.A., Emory University; M.S.LS,, University of 





Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1969 

itute; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

Whee) Oe) ———Professor (Pharmacy), 1963 
'S., Loyola University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

pees Juua L 


= _ Instructor (etentenieory Education), 1968 
B.A., BS., Jacksonville Uni Auburn University. 













Writers, Jack C. Professor (Foundations of Education), 1967 
BA. M.A., Baylor Universit Southwestern Theological Seminary; Ph.D., University 
of Texas.” 
Wautams, Byron B,, Jr________________ Professor (Pharmacy), 1951, 1962 
BS,, MS., Ph.D., University of Flori 








Wattas, Douctas Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1970 
B.A. Northern Michigan University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., University of 





Simi Evizasera Grimes___ Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

WriistaMs, Exnest—____ —____________Professor (Mathematics), ee 1948 
B.S, Birmingham-Southern College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

WuuAMs, Hucn 0. Professor (Art), 1957, 1965 
B.A.A., Auburn University; A.M., Columbia University. 

WiuiaMs, Jennirer L______Instructor (Family and Child Development), 1971 
BS., Southern College; M.S., Auburn University, 

WitttaMs, Joun C., JR. —. Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1970 
BS., M<S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 

Winsans, Ouvex Cuasts, Jn.———Teaching Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1911 
B.S.E.E., University of South Alabama; M.S.E.£., Auburn University. 

WILLIAMSON, Epwarp GC. —______ ______ Professor (History), 1957, 1970 
A.B., M.A., University of Florida; Ph.D, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Wa.tamson, Josern C. Extension Associate (Educational Administration), 1970 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Auburn University. 

Wumorn, James N. _Instrugtor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
B.S,, Marshall College; M.S., Wayne State University 

Wuorn, Juanrra W.________Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1971 
A.B, M.A., Marshall University; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 

Witson, Janz AW ___ Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B,S., Limestone College; M.S., Ph.D,, Clemson University. 

Wuson, Lexva Jo.———___ Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 

Louisiana Polytechnic University; M.S., Louisiana State University, 

Wisox, Lowen. E____Professor (Agricultural Economics & 

Rural Sociology), 1960, 1968 

B.S, Murray State University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of flinois. 

Witr, Geracp R.__Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1962, 1965 
B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S. Clemson University. 

Wascann, Joux W.___Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1957, 1962 

B.S. M.S., Auburn Universi 

Wincarp, R. E, 

BS. M. 



































_.Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1982, 1969 








Auburn Unives 
*Wingzex, Jou K.— Associate Profestor (Large Antal Surgery & 
fedicine), 1962, 1963 





D.V.M., Colorado State University. 

Wotverron, Ciype.__.________Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1966 
B.A., University of Akron. 

Woopatt, James R—— —____ Professor (English), 1952, 1965 
BS., Murray State University; M.A. University of Kentucky; Ph.D,, Vanderbilt University. 

Wooparn, Camitte M,—_ ______ Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1969 
B.A., Huntington College; M.1 “MB. rey Auburn University, 

Wray, Frevericx E.__ Research Associate (Office of Institutional Analysis), 1970 
B.S, M.E., Auburn University. 

Woricerr, CLARENCE D. Instructor (Educational Media), 1970 

-S., University of Ew L.E,, Auburn on University. 

Wns, N(Sicoft = Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1968 

B.S., M.Ed., University of Georgia: Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

Waicut, Tuomas Lb. —__ Associate Professor (English), 1950, 1964 
BA, MA, PhD., Tulane University. 

Yarsroucn, H. WeymaN————. 
BS.B.A,, Auburn University; Lieutenant 

Yaxsroucn, Miuton E., JR ———— “Assitant Professor (Naval Science), 1968 
BS., U.S. Naval Academy, M.S., Auburn University; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

Yates, §, BLake_______Assistant to the Dean and Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 
'B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida. 


vad (Agricultural Economics & 
Rencen; Josursr EA ————— Projets) ore Head (Ano rD tal Sovvolcny) TOW) ASA 











— sasittent Professor (Naval Science), 1969 
. US. Ni 











B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Yrewoic, KarRins______Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 


B. liversi 
CE ee aaa ee Hudson Professor (Chemistry), 1970 


Yours, Jay 
eal University; |., Obes College; Ph.D., University of Notre Dame. 


Yome Toran M. “Associate Professor (Health, Physical greed i ou ime 








B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
i 1 
Yu, James C. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1967, 197 
2 as Notes wan University; M.S, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Pb.D., Auburn 
University. 


ZaBEL, Georce L. _____ Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State University. 
CoS) Micror ANTHONY. Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
M: 


Florida; Ph.D., University of Houston, 
pak ars issociate Professor (Mathematics), 1968 




















Yinoe arate 
B.S., M. iversity of Houston. 
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Zaectyn, Paut Fo __ __Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Cincinnati. 

Zwiex, Rowexr_——___ Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1970 
B.S., B.Arch., Rensselaer “Polytechnic 1 Institute; M.Arch,, University of Oregon. 


EMERITI 


Aten, Rocer W..Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and Literature, June, 1967 

5. MS., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan; Ph.D,, Columbia Unive: 

ALLISON, FRED ae "Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 
A.B., Emo and He Henry College; M.A. Ph.D., University of Virginia; D.Se., ‘Auburn 
University; LID, Emory and Henry re, 


Atyorp, Ben Fintey____ Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 
BS., M.S.. University of Minois. 

Avrtesee, Frank W. Head Professor Emeritus, Art, August, 1969 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of of Art; B.S., M. App. Art, Auburn University. 

BARKSDALE, Jeuns __Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, June, 1971 
B.S., M.S., University of Alabama; Pb.D., Columbia University, 

Professor, Emeritus of Chemical Engineering, June, 1963 

ersity; M.A,, University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia University, 

Buruianr, E., Watren_———___-__Profestor, Emeritus Architecture, June, 1964 

S., Arch., Washington State University; M.S., Arch., Columbia University. 

caer Gus H._____Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1965 
BS,, M.SE.E, ‘Auburn 1 University, 

Cnares N.. Professor Emeritus of Industrial Engineering, December, 1970 

B.S., Clemson University; BLE. M.S., Auburn University, 

Corpence, Witiam Hovuston_____._Associate Professor Emeritus, 

Industrial Engineering, June, 1966 

B.S,, Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Eaton, W. H.___ Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State University, 

Epwaros, CHARLES WESLEY — 
BS, Auburn University; M.A., Harvard Ui sralty. 

Ex:izonpo, YNDALECIO ANDRES___Associate Professor Emeritus, 

Mechanical Engineering, June, 1966 




















































__Registrar Emeritus, June, 1966 











BS.CE., BS.ME., MS. Auburn University, 
Evans, Rosert K,____Associate Professor Emeritus of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, August, 1969 
BS., M.5,, North Carolina State University, 
Francis, WiiAm Hucu—____ Professor Emeritus of Technical Services, June, 1971 
BS., M.8,, Auburn University. 
—— _______ Professor Emeritus, English, June, 1967 
So, State College: Ph.D. University of Chicago. 
Grimes, J. C. Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 1961 
BS.. University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky. 
Guyton, Fave E.______ Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 1963 
BS., M.S., Ohio State University. 
Hearu, McKenzte________ Professor Emeritus, Small Animal Surgery 
and Me 














ine, July, 1968 





D.V.M., Auburn University, 
Hocus, Gornon Professor Emeritus of Physics, June, 1970 
B.A.. Oberlin College: Mu 


Ph.D., University of Ulinois. 











Husmigy, Micue. C._____________Dean Emeritus, Faculties, July, 1968 
Ay Mileape Collegrs A,, Emioey University; LL.D., Millsaps College; Litt.D., University 
of 

Horses, Wrisur HAt_____ Professor Emeritus, Athletic Department, June, 1963 


A\B., University of Missouri. 






_ Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, March, 196) 
PR.D., Michigan State University. 
Professor Emeritus, History, August, 1969 
3 M.A., University of Chicago, 
Jounson, Smney W.._________Associate Professor Emeritus, Political 
Science, March, 1970 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
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King, Date F._ Professor Emeritus of Poultry Science, 
B.S., Oregon State University; M.S. ws Sute trance os eel bat 
KuveRsa, ___Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 1962 


ee a 
.M-A., Michigan State University. 


Lawson, STANTON C. D.Professor Emeritus of Mechanical Engineering, a 
BSSc., University of ct M.S. Tatentne of Michigan. sin (asa! 


Moore, Jos Ricuaxn ___ Professor Emeritus, English, 1964 
A Tulane University; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard University, 





Moore, Josern C.____Associate Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, December, 1970 
B.S. Auburn University; M.S., Washington University. 
Moore, Oman C.___Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemical 


Engineering, September, 1969 





BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

NEAL, JAMES _________. Professor Emeritus of Microbiology, December, 1971 

» BS., Missi State University; D.V.M,, Auburn University; M.S., Texas AkM University. 
HEAL, JESSE, 





Head Professor Emeritus of Agricultural Engineering, August, 1907 
.S., Kansas State University; M.S., University of Minnesota; Ph.D., University Mimourt, 
Onn, FRANK MARion.___.___ Professor Emeritus of Building Technology, June, 1971 
BS,, M.Arch., Auburn Universit 
Pann, Roperr Lo ___ 
BS., Middle Tennemee State Universit 








Professor Emeritus of History, June, 1970 
‘Aw Ph.D., Peabody College. 





PrARSON, ALLEN M.___ Professor Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, December, 1971 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., PhD., lowa State Uni a x 
Prusrt, H. T.____.__Associate Professor Emeritus of Vocational and 


Adult Education, May, 197) 





BS., M.Ed. Auburn University. " 
H. Dean Emeritus, Engineering, June, 1969 


» (hon. Mhio State University. 

___ Professor Emeritus of Foundations of Education, June, 1971 
B.S., M.S,, Uni ity of Minois; Ph.D., University of Chicago. - 

Rircate, Vincinia Corsin_ Associate Professor Emeritus, Home Economics, June, 1966 
B.S., M.S., University of Kentucky. 


Rowinson, A. Jupe______Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1967 
B.S., Clemson University; M.A. Emory University 
Roy, Kenner B._____ Editor Emeritus of Department, Publications, July, 1968 


B.J., University of Missouri. . 2% 
Saag, L. M.________Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
B.S,, University of North Carolina; M.S., Auburn: University. 


SAUNDERS, CHartes RicHann______Dean Emeritus, School of Chemistry, July, 1968 
B.S. M.S,, Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Nebraska. 4 
SPANN RANSOM D._. Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 


BS.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 
SPENCER, Lincy Hesten_ Associate Professor Emeritus of Consumer Affairs, June, 1971 
B.S., M.S,, Oklahoma State University. _ 
Srwur, MARION WALKER Dean Emeritus, School of Home Economics, June, 1966 
M.A., Columbia University, F 
Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July, 1968 
Towa State University: Ph.D., Michigan Seate ‘University. 
“Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical 


Engineering, July, 1968 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy: M.S.M.E., Columbia University. _ 
‘Ware, LAMAR Mots s ‘ead Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, June, 1966 


BS, MS., Auburn University. — : 5 : 
Warre, Ravmonp H. Professor Emeritus, Education, April 1965 


S., Southwest Mimouri Stace College: A.B., Drury College: A.M. University 
EA... Columbia University. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Bau, fous Cooren, Jx_____—_irector, University Personnel Services, 1967 


By 
Co eee ea omptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 1961 






B'S, Auburn University: 
Waxo, Benjanan P. 














tei BS. Gorm George Washington University 
S. 7 MBA, es 4 
Becxwrra, WA RLY MBAs Cre (Director, Sports Public Relations, 1951, 1958 


BS., Auburn University. 
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ELL, Ropert L.__________ Radiological Safety Officer, Radiological Safety, 

B.S, Purdue University. ‘ sek rest ate 

BLAcKsHEAR, Davi WENDEL Data Processing Manager, Business Office, 1966, 
B.S., Georgia State College. 

Bowman, Josep R._________ Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 

BRACKIN, GLENN______ Television Operation Manager, Educational 

Television, 1960, 

Brapperry, Grorce L_______ Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 
B.S., University of Georgia. 














Burverre, Bonny J. ____.. Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 
B.A., Auburn University, 

Burcess, Jouy Ronrxr Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 

CALHOUN, Gussie R- __ Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
B.A., M.A, Louisiana Polytechnic | Universi 

Cancie, Trupy.____Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 


Cook, CLarence E. 
B.A, M.A., Birmingham-Southern College. 

Cook, Jerky T. _____ Director, Magnolia Dormitories, 
.S,, Auburn University. 
Davipso, Wittiam M,, Jr 
B.S., Auburn University. 


———Director, Auburn Union, 








Sports Editor, Athletic Department, 








DAWsoNn, MiLtarn E. ____Ghief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 
E.uorr, Tommy Ru ___ Assistant Director, Admissions. Office, 
B.S., Austin Peay State Unive University; MA Ed., Aubura University. 
FLemiNc, Reusen W.______ Manager, Administration Data Processing, 
Frournoy, Grorce B.. Resident Manager, Sewell Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Fosrer, Groncr C._____ Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
BS., Auburn University. 
James L_______ Manager, EDP Operations, Computer Center, 
Gricer, SwNey E,_________Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
Grivrin, Cuartes M____________ Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Goccans, MALLETTE P.. _____ Assistant ta the Dean, Home Economics, 


BS.. University of Georgia; MELE., Auburn University. 














Graves, Micton L,, JR.— Administrative Assistant, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1962, 
B.S.LM., Auburn University. 
Haney, Patnie—______ Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 
Hempree, OLAN A Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 
Henry, Pau, W.___________Director, Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 
Hicn, Weave C.— _________ Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Houset, Davin E.__ Administrative Assistant and Auditor, Athletic 
Department, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
Hockman, Warren D,____ Administrative Assistant to Dean, School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, 
Howarp, Mitrorp K... —a— Trainer, Athletics, 





B.S., Auburn University. 
HULING, CHantes K.. JR. 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Jennins, Frank W. Counselor IIT, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 
A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Jones, Dintarp F._ Administrative Assistant, Educational Media, 1966, 
B.S., Auburn University. 





____ Assistant Registrar, Registrar’s Office, 1968, 





Jones. Hanwet._______________Assistant to Dean of ia ya. 3 1958, 
B.A., Millsaps College; B.D., Duke University; B.C.£., Auburn Universi 
Jones, Wauam Lo Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1949, 


Jorpan, Evecyn WALKER ______________ Assistant to Dean of Women, 1964, 
B.A., University of South Carolina; M.A., Auburn University. 
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Staff 
Katia, Paut J. _________Assistant Director of Student Health, 
M.D,, St. Louis University. 
Kine, Lester C.._______________Supervisor, Photographic Services, 1949, 
Kikkwooo, Avice P.____ Administrative Assistant and Payroll Accountant, 


Business Office, 1951. 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
Kuase, Norman N.. Senior Personnel Assistant, University Personnel 


Services, 1966, 
Assistant Director, Student Health, 








Knarr, Byron S., M.D. 
B.S., M-D., Wayne State University. 
Laxin, Enizanern B._____Assistant Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 


LANGHAM, JEAN E. Superintendent of Nurses, 1968, 
R.N., Methodist Hospital. 
Lo udents Adviser, 196A, 








Activities and Foreij 
New Orleans Theological 
Editor, The Alumnews, 1965, 








B.A, Auburn University. : é 
MAINs, CHartes_____________Acountant, Business Office, 1965, 


B,S., Kent State University. 


McCarry, Mary L._______ Administrative Secretary and Secretary to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 

MeGowen, Drusitta Boone__________ Assistant Editor, News Bureau, 
University Relations, 

Mims, WinuiAM Henry Superintendent of Maintenance and 
“ z Operations, Buildings and Grounds, 

B.S., Auburn University. = 5 

Mutuns, Marion DeWrrr_______Administrative Assistant, Chemistry 

Department, 1952, 


B.S., Auburn University. . 
Nowan, JAMES A ____ Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 
B.S, Bridgewater State College; M.Ed., Boston University. z 
O'BRIEN, James F., Jx___-___Assistant Director, Engineering Extension 
Service, 1957, 
B.M.E,, M.M.E,, Auburn University. -* 
Peak, Wautam F,_________ Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 
BS.LM., MS.M.E., Auburn University. ‘ Z 
Prouuirs, Ernest AW ____ Bursar, Business Office, 1964, 
B.S,, Auburn University. . 4 
Reeves, Frank Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
istrati: is 1, School 
Richarp, Serrime S., Jk._____—Administrative Assisiant to Dean, Sy pee 


_Chief Accountant, Business Office, 1963, 








Ruey, Reerr EW 
B.S., Auburn University. Fi 

Ropen, Resrock H.Graduate School Registrar, Graduate School, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University. : . 

Scannonoven, Prccy G._ Budget Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 


istant, University Personnel 
Stickies, Reneoca Wanswortn — Personnel Assistan! ty 5 








B.A., Agnes Scott College. 


SIMMONS, ELpripce S., M.D. 
B.S., M.D,, University of Virginia. 


_ Assistant Director, Student Health, 





Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 
___Assistant Registrar, 1965, 





Sts, Benerr____ 
StALtwortH, Tom A. 
BS., M.B.A., Auburn University. 
Succ, Erne J. 
B.S., M.E., Auburn University. 
TayLor, Epwarn B. Coordinator of Off 











Head, Women’s Housing, 1957, 





Campus Housing, Student Affairs, 1957, 


1966, 
1962 
1964 


1968 
1969 


1969 


B'S,, Davidson College; B.S., North Carolina State University; M.A. Columbia University; 


Ph.D. University of Nebraska. 


Tuomas, Dororay Exizager 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Florida State 


___ Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
versity. 





1969 
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ipeins, Francis E.. Financial Assistant, Agriculture Administration, 1929, 1966 
Watonop, Rura C..___Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 1987 
Watker, Joe Martin_______Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 


WittraMs, Dupiey 0. Television Program Director, Educational 
Television, 1966, 1968 








B.A., University of Kentucky. 
WutuiaMs, L. B.___ Editor, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 1962 
BS., Troy State University; M.S,, Peabody College. 
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Harry M, Putrorr, AB, Ph.D. D.D,, LL.D. LLD., LL.D. President 

W, 8. Baty, D.V.M., MS., Sc.D., Vice President for 

Academic & Administrative Affairs 
Ben T, LANHAM, J&., B.S, MS., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
Eowin V, Siri, BS., M.S., Ph.D... Director 
R. D. Rouse, B.S., M.S,, Ph,D., Associate Director 
C.F, Simmoxs, BS. MS, PLD. Assistant Director 
Tom E. Cortey, B. Assistant Director for Outlying Units 

Frances E. Tippins, Financial Assistant 












Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


Yeacer, J. H._________________ Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University: Ph.D., Purdue University, 
Professor, 1956, 1971 


Bru, my c. 











Auburn University; 





z h.D., Michigan State University, 
Rees 








i Professor, 1938, 1958 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 
Danner, M. Professor, 1948, 1957 





BS., Ar Technological College; MS... University of Tennessee. 

Wutrre, Morsis. 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S, Ph.D,, Purdue University, 

Wuson, L. E. Professor, 1960, 1968 
B.S., Murray oe University; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Illinois 

Duvkscarkos, J. 2 Associate Professor, 1962, 1967 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College; MS, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D.,, Mississippi 
State’ University, 

STALLINGS, JAMES L, Associate Professor, 1969 
BS., MS., Purdue University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 

Cuoxts, Howann A., Je_—____ Assistant Professor, 1962, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Curtis, Wayne C.____ Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

McCoy, Eowarp W.—__ Assistant Professor, 1967 
BS., M.S., University of N Nevada; Ph! D, ‘University of Tennemee. 

VANLANDINGHAM, Cavin L.—____ _______Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.A., Millsaps College; M.A. Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 

Driscout, L. §. Instructor, 1965 

B. M.S., Auburn University. 

Hamoert, Rory A. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 











Professor, 1950, 1960 






































Research Associate, 1955 














Pratt, ANNE B. : Research Associate, 1971 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
Sueniinc, A. Bos, JR. oa “ Research Associate, 1971 


BS., M.S., Auburn University. 


As of January 1, 1972. 
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Kummer, F, A,___________ Professor and Head of Department, 1985, 1948 
§.S,, M.S,, Auburn University. 

Buscw, Cuartes D.C s§ociate Professor, 1969 
BS., Cornell University; MS. Utah State University; Ph.D., Comell University. 

Dumas, W. T.. Associate Professor, 1946, 1962 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

Reno, E. S. Associate Professor, 1949, 1958 
B.S., Auburn University; MS. Iowa State University, 

Rotio, C. A. — Associate Professor, 1947, 1956 








M.S,, Auburn University (am leave). 






Associate Professor, 1987, 1947 





A. JR. Assistant Professor, 1971 





BS. ieee of Florids; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D,, Purdue University, 
HERMANSON, Ronatp E. Assistant Professor, 1966 


KS, M.S, Ph.D., Iowa State University. 


stant Profesor, 1968 





Calter 
iniversity. 
Koon, Jor L. = ee Assistant Professor, 1967, 1968 





BS,, M.S, Ph.D,, Auburn University. 
Rocuestrr, E. W., JR. ____Assistant Professor, 1970 
B. 


Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University. 
Eacar, T. N, = Research Associate, 1959 











____Field Superintendent, 1962 





Auburn University. 
M._ z 





Gna, W. Ru __Director, National Title Machinery Laboratory 
«ge te okie (Coop, USDA), 1955, 1970 


BS. Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell Univerity, 
Banyy, A, C,_ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965 
Wis) Michigan Sate Univenltyy MS, University of Tilinol, Phd, Auburn Universiy 
Browne, Vinci. D.. __ Agricultural Engineer (Coup, USDA), 1966, 1969 

BS., Auburn University. 
Burr, Eopte C_—____ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968 
BS., University of Georgia. 
Cuapprit,, Tomas W.— 


BS., rid Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Hewonicx, J —___Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1968 

i. “Auburn University; Pb.D., Michigan State 

Ris 0 eae we = Agricultural sEngincer (Coop. USDA), 1969 

B.S., University of Illinois; BEE E., 6 ipo of Delaware. 

Reaves, C. icultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1951 
jisouri; Pb.D., Auburn University, 


ne ea Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 
_ Mechanical Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1970 











Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1967 
























} PACE 2 
BS., Ki Point; M.S., At ubarn arn University, 
Suivi, (rahe Sarak anne Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
B.S., M.S,, Mississippi State University. 
Taytor, J. H —___ Agricultural Somuer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 
B.S., Missiesiy sity; Ph.D., Aubarn Uni 
eee ee ree Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1964 


True) AC, Je 
BS, MS., ‘University of Californi 


Agronomy and Soils 

Eounors, L. Ea. Professor and Head of Department, 1944, 1966 
BS, Tniversity of inois, 

nan Utes Mian, FLD Oat ty prema at 


B.S, MS., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., University of California. 
Core, J. T., Jr. a Professor, 1950, 1959 


[S., MIS. Auburn University: Ph.D., Cornell University. 





., University of Hawall, 
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Downey, E. D. Professor, 1946, 1959 
BS. M:! 

Hitreow, A. Professor, 1955, 1968 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S., Iowa State University; Pb.D., Cornell University. 

Hovetann, Cant, S.. Professor, 1959, 1968 

BS., MS., alee of Wisconsin; PhD., University of Florida. 






‘Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 























Jounson, Witey C., __Professor, 1957, 1969 
bine Mike tour “College: BS., MS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D,, ‘Cornell 
iniversity. 


Rocers, Howarp T._ — —.——_.._. Professor, 1942, 1966 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State University; Ph.D, lowa State 


University, 
ScARsBROOK, CLARENCE E. —Professor, 1958, 1959 
Professor, 1939, 1959 








B.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
Wea, J. 











F 
. M.S., Auburn University; Phil 


BUCHANAN, Gate. A.._____ 
BS,, M.S., University of Flori 


Evans, C. E.. — Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 
BS, Abilene Christian. College; MS., Auburn University; Ph.D,, North Carolina State 
sity. 


Evans, E, M. Associate Professor, 1949, 1958 


Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
, Towa State University. 




















'BS., Auburn Univesity; MS., Cornell University, 


____Associate Professor, 1952, 1969 
a State University. 
issociate Professor, 1967 





Thurow, DONALD L._ are ee eng 
. MS., Kansas State » Universi 'h.D., Michigan State University. 

meters ALLISON C. _Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Pb.D,, Auburn University. 

Berry, Cuartes D. Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., Texas AKM University; MS., Ph.D, Purdue University. 

Dickens, Ray. Assistant Professor, 1965, 1968 
BS., University of Arkansas; M.S., Pb.l ‘Auburn University. 

Haye, B. F._ Assistant Professor, 1968 
BS. Texas ARM University: M.S. Ph.D., Auburn University. 

SHarman, G. T., JR. Assistant Professor (Thorsby), 1952, 1954 
B.S., Auburn’ University. 

Lancrorp, J. W._____ Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. 

































































Harrzoc, DALLAS Research Associate, 1969 
B. MS., Auburn University. 
McCormick, Ronerr F., Jn __________Research Associate, 1966 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 
Smeer, Jimmy J. —— Research Associate, 1970 
B.S., Auburn University; BS., Tennessee Technological University. 
Trem, Davin H. Research Associate, 1967 
.$., M.S., Auburn University, 
Warp, G. W. Jr. Research Associate, 1969 
'BS., Auburn University. 
Doss, B, D._.______Soill Scientist (Coop. USDA), (Thorsby), 1956 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Huck, Morzis G._____________Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
BS., MS., University of Illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
Karrenman, A. J., JR.———____. Research Farhologiss) (Coop. USDA), 1965 
BS. fowa State Univenity; MS S., University of Nebraska; North Carolina State 
Lunp, nae F. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 


BS., MS., Auburn University. 





Lowny, F. E..._______Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 

B.S., University of Nebraska; M.S., Kansas State University. 

Mrxon, Ausrey C. ___Research Agronomist Coop, USDA), 1957 
B.S., University of Georgi M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Pearson, R. W.___ _____Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., ) Mississippi State University; Pb.D., University of Wisconsin. 

SverHerp, RAyMonp L._. ___Research Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S., Ouachita Baptist College; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Auburn University. 
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Taytor, Howarn M,______ Soil. Scientist (Coop. 
Ws, Tesas Technological Galcgss Ph.D, Univeniiy af talforsias, (02P” SDA) 1965 


Animal Health Research 


KiNG, NELson B. Coordinator, 1967 
B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Professor, 1968 


Professor, 1955, 1968 


— Professor, 1971 
D,, Colorado State University, 
Associate Professor, 1950, 1966 











Kurset, G. K —__ 


























pe a Associate Professor, 1966 
B.S, Mississippi State University; University; Pb.D., University of 
Missouri, 

Rossi, C. R, a Associate Professor, 1970 
BS. DVM. University of Illinois; M.S, Ohio State University; Ph.D. University of 

nis, 

Winnter, J. K,—______Associate Professor, 1962, 1968 
D.V.M., Colorado State University. 

Benz, G. W. Assistant Professor, 1967 


BS, DVM Purdue University, M.S. Ph:D.. University of Wisconsin, 











Hepat, Ws, Wie ea cee Assistant Professor, 1967, 1970 
D f., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Aubura University. 

Krista, L. M.— son wes ________ Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota State Uni M., Pb.D., University of Minnesota. 





ReyNowos, T. M, = Instructor, 1966 


D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Animal and Dairy Sciences 
Warren, W. M.— 

1S. Michigan 
M. 





__Professor and Head of Department, 1955, 1987 
|, Texas A & M University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Professor, 1947 











University; 











.S,, Louisiana State University: M.S,, Ph.D, lowa State University. 

AntHony, W, B,__ Sg a Professor, 1958, 1955 
B.S. University of Mlinoiy, M.S, Texas A & M University; Ph.D. Cornell University, 
Cannon, R, == re = Professor, 1948, 1960 

B.S., Towa State University; ‘Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
Hawniys, G. EB. - a Professor, 1952, 1959 
BS., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D. North Carolina 


State University. 
Parrerson, Troy B.. Professor, 1957, 1965 


B.S., Mississippl State University: M.S., Ph.D., Texas A & M University. 

Smiry, R. C. ____Alumni Professor, 1961, 1969 
BS., Elmhurst College: M.S., Pb.D., University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

ite re TPO een Se S ___Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph. Cornell University. 

Dakon, Harrow H. "Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
BS, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D,, University of Ulinois. 

Harris, Rates Ra ssociate Professor, 1960, 1963 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A & M University, 

HurrMan, Dave L.________________Associate Professor, 1963, 1965 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S,, Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Pans, P. ‘ i nd Assistant Dean of 
AUL F.____Associate Professor a! Ante Schoo), 1956, 1968 










































BS., MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A & M University. 
Rotts, G. Zs Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 


#. 
B, .S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Squters, Associate Professor, 1950 


. C.D. 
BS., M.A., Ph.D,, University of Missouri. 
Tucker, H. F. pei! Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 


B.S., M.S,, Pb.D., Auburn University. 
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‘Taney, D. M. Associate Professor, 1940, 1962 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minois. 
Wiens, E. L. Associate Professor, 1956 
in 


B.S., M.S., Oklaboma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsi 
McCaskey, THomas A. ______ Assistant Professor, 1967 

















B.S., Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

MeAnows, G. B. Assistant Professor, 1951 
B.S,, Auburn University; M.S,, University of Florida. 

Rurriy, B. G. Assistant Professor, 1967, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University; Pb.D., Auburn University. 

Zane, G. Le Assistant Professor, 1970 
.S., M.S., Kansas State University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Lim, Jor ALLEN Instructor, 1959, 1962 
B.S, Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Auburn University, 

Cunnincam, Joun Po Research Associate, 1958, 1965 
BS., MS., Auburn University. 

Lownre, Parnicia. M. Research Associate, 1969 


B.S., M.S., Howard University. 
Botany and Microbiology 






































Lrg, J. A______ —_____Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
S., University of Kentucky; M.S. North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota. 
Cun, E. A... Professor, 1954, 1967 
BS. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of 
no) 
Davis, D. E. Alumni Professor, 1947, 1968 
Ped.D., Eastern Ilinols University; MS., Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
Davis, NORMAN D. Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 
Dreni Ursan L._ Professor, 1952, 1963 
BA. Miami University (Ohio); M.A. Harvard University; PhD. North Carolina State 
nivers 
Gupauskas, Rowerr T.__ _ Professor, 1960, 1969 
BS., Eastern Ilinols State University; M.S. Ph.D., University of Ulinois. 





Crark, E. M.._. 
BS., MS., Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 


Ropeicuez, Kasana R.____ Alumni Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
BS., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 





Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 





























‘Trurtove, BRYAN __Associate Professor, 1967 
B.Sc. (Honors), Ph.D., University of Sheffield. 
Backman, Paut A. Assistant Professor, 1971 
BSS., Ph.S., University of California (Davis). 
Kverrer Euizanern L Assistant Professor, 1968 
Vanderbilt University; Pb.D., Duke University 
Latuam, Arcure J. Assistant Professor, 1967 
Idaho State College; M.S., University of Idaho; Ph.D., University of Tilinois. 
Paar, C, G. P,______________________Postdoctoral Research Associate, 1971 
B.Ed... Government Training College: M.Sc.. Institute of Agriculture; Pb.D., Banaras Hindu 
Ketuey, Wacrer D. Research Associate, 1966 





BS., M.S, Auburn University. 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 

Swincte, H, S.___Alumni Research Professor and Head of Department, 1929, 1970 
BS., M.S., Sc.D., Ohio State University. 

Dexvy, Joun Srinss. Projessor, 1947, 1957 
2 Minin College; M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 











Laan + JM. Professor, 1941, 1968 
BS., MS., Auburn Univerity; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
‘Swett, E. WAYNE. Professor, 1952, 1970 
'BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
ALuison, Ray. Associate Professor, 1950, 1968 





B.S., Western Carolina College; MSS., North Carolina State University: Ph.D., Louisiana Sta 
University. 
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Lovet, R. T. Associate Professor, 1969 
B.S., M.S. Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Moss, Donovan D. Associate Professor, 1967 
BS,, MS, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 

PrarHer, E. E. Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Michigan. 


Ramsey, Joun §__Associate Professor; Leader, Fishery Research 
Unit (Coop. USDI), 1967, 1970 











B.S., Cornell University: Ph.D., Tulane University. 
Rocers, W. A... Associate Professor, 1964, 1971 
B.S., Southern Mississippi University; M.S., Pb.D.. Auburn University, 
SMITHERMAN, RENFORD A ssociote Professor, 1967, 1971 
BS., Auburn University; M.S. North Carolina State Univerity; PLD., Auburn University 
Davies, Witam D.. Assistant Professor, 1970 
BS., Purdue University; MSc, Ohio State University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 
Grover, Joun H. Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S., University of Utah; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State University. 
Jerrrey, Norns B,._______Assistant Professor, 1968, 1969 
B.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Auburn University, 
Assistant Professor, 1971 


Scumrrrou, Homer R. 
B.S., Tennessee Technological University; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Piumn, Joun A. Research Associate, 1969 


B.A. Bridgewater College; B.S., Southern Ilinois University. 





















































Forestry 
DeVAL, Wisur B._______ Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
B.S., Syracuse University; M.S., University of Florida. 
Garin, G, 1. Professor, 1948, 1952 
‘M.S., University of Idabo; Ph.D. Yale University. 
Gocaans, J, F Professor, 1947, 1963 
B.S. University of Georgia; M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University, 
Hovcxins, E. J. Professor, 1952, 1957 
ine thee on State University; M.S., University of California; Pb.D,, Michigan State 
Ys 
Jounson, E. W. Professor, 1950, 1967 
University of New Hampshire; M.F., Yale University; Ph.D., Syracuse University. 
Brats, Haroty O.__ Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 
B.S.F., MS., Ph.D., Purdue University. 
Brats, Evanéenos Associate Professor, 1965 





BF. iniveridy of Thessaloniki; M.F., D.F., Yale University. 











Caren, Mason C._ lumni Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D. F., Duke University. 

Lanse, H. 5, _Associate Professor, 1959, 1970 
B.S., Rutgers University; M.S., Michigan State University: Ph.D., Duke University. 

Posty, H. G... “Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
B.S.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State University. 

Wuppte, S, D. issociate Professor (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1958 
B.S., M.F., University of Michigan. 

Davis, Trxry C. Assistant Professor, 1965 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., West Virginia University. 

DeBrunnex, L. E. Assistant Professor, 1961 





B.S., University of Cincinnati; M.F., Yale University; D.F., Duke ‘University. 
Livineston, K. W, ___Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 


B.S., University of South Carolina; M.F., Duke University. ‘ 
Assistant Professor, 1957 














ae eee Georgi .D., Auburn Universi 
.S., University of : M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., Auburn ity. 
Cum, Y. M. = Research Associate, 1970 
B.S,, National Taiwan University; M.S., Auburn University. . 
Dn, T. R. Research Associate, 1970 
BS., New Mexico State University. . 
J. W., TOL Research Associate, 1969 
B.S., M.S.F., University of Florida. 
Lyncu, K. D. S _Research Associate, 1969 





B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State University. 
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Meter, R. J Research Associate, 1971 
B.S., Michigan Technical University; M.S., University of Illinois, 


Home Economics Research 


Compton, Norma H._______Head of Department and Dean, School 
of Home Economics, 1968 
A.B., George Washington University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 
Davis, Euszanemit Y.._______Coordinator of Research and Professor, 1957, 1969 
BS., Colorado State University; M-S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

















Gatararmn, Rumi Lece. — Professor, 1970 
B.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 

VAN DE MARK, MiLpRep S— Professor, 1988, 1964 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 

Dwiskett, Juoy A Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., University of Southern Mississippi: MS., Ph.D., Purdue University, 

HARDIN, TAN _Assistant Professor, 1971 





BS., Auburn Universi 


WILLIAMS, D isttbal a = 
BS., Georgia Southern College; M.S., Auburn University. 


MS., Institute of Textile Technology: Ph.D., Clemson University. 
Instructor, 1971 











Horticulture 
Perkins, DONALD Y. ________Professor and Head of Department, 1966 
BIS., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Professor, 1958, 1968 
MS. University of Delaware: Ph.D., Michigan State University, 


Professor, 1947 





AMLING, HARRY 
BS., Rutger Universit 
Greentear, W. H. 
BS., Ph.D., Universi 

















y of California at Berkeley. 








Orr, Henry P. Professor, 1947, 1962 
BS,, Auburn University; M.S, Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
Cramatiss, Overre Le Associate Professor, 1970 





BS, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Hanis, Huserr____ — Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
M.S., Auburn University. 








____Associate Professor, 1960, 1967 
‘Pb.D., Louisiana State University. 


_____ Associate Professor, 1957, 1971 
S$. Auta Thivensity: PhD. University of Georgia. 


Associate Professor, 1966, 1970 
versity of Maryland, 


Dozier, W. ALFRED, ______ Assistant Professor, 1965, 1971 


Nokrow, Josera D._ 

BS, MS, oe) University; 

Raper Frepenick B., 
BS. MJ 




















BS., MS., Maes Ua University: Ph. Ph. ., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

JOUNSON, W. A. Assistant Professor, 1987, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

RYMAL, KENNETH S.— Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.S,, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; § MS., University of Florida. 

Marcus, KAREN A. Research Associate, 1968 








Auburn University. 

Maanin, W. C., JR — 
B.S., Auburn University. 

‘Turner, Jack L._-_ Research Associate, 1955, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Bryce, Harmison M______________ Field Superintendent, 1967, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University. 


————o Instructor, 1951, 1958 








Meteorology 

Morr, Pau A._Advisory Agricultural Meteorologist (Coop. NOAA-USDG), 1962 

Poultry Science 

Moore, Cravoe H.___ ____ Professor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
BS., Auburn University; MS., Kansas State University; PhD., Purdue University. 

Corner, G. J. __Professor, 1930, 1949 





BS. Auburn University; M.A., University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn University. 
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Encar, S. A.. Professor, 1947, 1950 
+ ene College: ; M.S., Kansas State Univerity; Ph.D., Univenity of Wisconsin; Sc.D., 





Mona, E. C. Professor, 1958, 1967 
Fay salea ‘of New Mexico; M.S,, New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State 
ni 
Os “f G.____________________Agsaciate Professor, 1989, 1946. 
. Auburn University. 





Jono. L.w, 

Corn 

MeDaset, Gayner R. ~ —orpeen 

» M.S., Auburn Universi h.D., Kansas State University. 

Teeyice Rosrsr N. Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, University of Georgia. 


ssociate Professor, 1955 
Auburn University; Ph.D,, Texas AkM University. 


Associate Professor, 1968 




















Cuo, Yunc. eee Professor, 1969 











D.V.M,, National Taiwan University; MS., ‘Auburn. University 

Publications 

Warre, J. Hersext_________Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburo University. 

McGraw, E. Ls Eeditor and Head of Department, 1941, 1968 
B.S., MS. Auburn University. 

Stevenson, R. E. __Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 
B.S,, Auburn University. 

Harwoon, Josers D. 2 = Assistant Editor, 1968 





BS., Texas ARM University. 


Research Data Analysis 

Seen R. M. tl aes 1949, 1968 

M.S., University of Florida; PhD.. Pennsylvania State University 

Wiasaus, eo ssociate Professor, 1970 
B.S, MS., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., fowa State University. 

McGutre, Joun A. Assistant Professor, 1968 
BS. M.S., Mississippi State University; PhD. Auburn University. 

Systems Analyst, 1950, 1963 














Hearw, WiuiAst H. 
B.S., Auburn University. 




















Rur, Marvin E._ a Computer Programmer Il, 1971 
M.S., Auburn Universit 
Zoology-Entomology 
Arant, FS. rofessor and Head of Department, 1926, 1949 
BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University. 
Bass, Max H.. Professor, 1959, 1969 
BS., Troy State University; M.S. Ph.D,, ‘Auburn ‘University. 
Bercer, Ronenr S. Professor, 1963, 1969 
BS., M.S., Texas AKM University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 
Denpy, oun ‘STILES. Professor, 1947, 1957 





Prcsbrerin Calleyes) M:A.v University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of 








Mis 
Hays, Knoy ia Professor, 1957, 1964 
BS. ies ate University; PhD. University of Michigan. 
ConnincHtas, HucH Ba Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 








BS., ris (Aube University; Ph.D., University y of Mlinois. 
Grn, Frovn R. ssociate Professor, 1967, 1971 


‘Arkansas Polytechnic Gollege: M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Misistippi State 


Cavers 
iniversity.. 
Hycue, Lacy L Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 








Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 











B. M.S., Aubs Uni: ity; Ph.D., Emory University, 
Raney, Jon 6, ied sg Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
BS. Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
SPEARE, DAN W. ____ Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
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Causey, Mites K. = 2 Assistant Professor, 1968 
BS., MS., Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Estes, PAUL M. Assistant: Professor, 1966 
B.Sc, Purdue Univemity; Ph.D,, University of California. 

Haneer, James D. Assistant Professor, 1969 





B.S., M.5,, University of Illinois; Ph.D., Oregon State University. 
KOUusKOLEKAS, Costas Aven = — = Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S., University of Thessalonil MS., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Iilinois. 
Hu, Epwarp P,, Il_=___-____~ Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1967 
BS, Oregon State University; M.S., Ph.D: Auburn University. 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 

















Situ, L. A. - Superintendent, 1951, 1957 
.. Auburn University. 

Grimes, Harotp W., JR.__________Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 
B.S., MS., Auburn University, 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


Carton, C. C. Superintendent, 1948 
BS,, Auburn University. 


Snort, Kennern C______________Assistant Superintendent, 1960 
B.S, Auburn University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin a ERY, 





Superintendent, 1931, 1959 
Assistant Superintendent, 1948 








R. 
BS. ‘Asbo University. 
McDanmet, N, R. Assistant Superintendent, 1969 





BS., MS., Auburn University. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Brown, V- L. Superintendent, 1949 
B.S., Mississippi State University. 

Fow.er, Wittiam E._____________Assistant Superintendent, 1965 
B.S., Berry College. 








Wave, Roser H. Assistant Superintendent, 1971 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. 
Watson, W. J. = Assistant Superintendent, 1958 





B.S.. Auburn University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 


Howuincswortn, M. H________.______Superintendent, 1958, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 

Mayrton, E. L Superintendent, 1929, 1945 
BS. a University; M.S., University of Vermont. 

Burcess, Hovr E.___..o098. Assistant Superintendent, 1967 
BS., yes ‘University. 


Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 

GISSENDANNER, S. E. Superintendent, 1941, 1946 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


Bosecx, J. K. Superintendent, 1937, 1954 
B.S., Auburn University. ‘: 


Wester, W. B,_____________________ Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 1965 
BS. M. of Agri., Auburn University, 
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Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 
Moore, Ropert $$ $$ __—_Superintendent, 1959, 1969 
BS, M. of ‘Auburn University, 


Wattace, B. - Assistant Superintendent, 1969 
BS., Auburn University, 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


STARLING, J. G. 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Ivey, Henry W..._______Asssistant Superintendent, 1960, 1966 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 














Superintendent, 1948, 1972 








Ser, R. L.. co Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Driskewt, NATHAN AW Assistant Superintendent, 1967 
BS., Louisiana State Uni 

Suprrats, FERNANDO J. Research Associate, 1968, 1970 


BS., University of Havana; M.S, Auburn University, 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


CARDEN, EMMETT ___Superintendent (Brewton), 1969 


BS,, M.S., Auburn University. 


Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


Gigs, Fest Superintendent (Prattville), 1954, 1969 
BS., Auburn University, 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


Harry M. Pamporr, A.B., Ph.D, D.D., LLD., LL.D., LL.D. President 








Ropertson, Frep R,, JR. __ Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
B.S., M.S., Cais of Tennessee; Dr.P.A., Harvard University. ” . 

Jones, Ratr R.____ “Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 1936, 1971 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

Taytor, W. H. — Associate Director, 1946, 1971 

is J Cornell University. 

Wise eerie ee we Assistant Director, 1945, 1965 

B.S., Auburn University; M. Ed.D., Cornell University, * x oe 

CoLEmAN, Mary E,________ Assistant Director for Women's Work, 1986, 1965 
B,S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia University. 





















Hinz, W. B. issistant to the Director, 1985, 1965 
BS., Tuskegee Cornell University: Ph.D., Univertity of Wisconsin. 
Buronn, James A., Jr________ Director of Personnel, 1965, 1971 








Assistant to the Director, 1959, 1970 
University of ia. 3 
Head (Management Service), 1944, 1969 
ity of Wisconsin. 





B.S., M.£d., Auburn 
Hoy, Ronexr G___ 





B.S., Aub 4S * 

SHERER, Rue ee - "Coordinator (Continuing Education), 1955, 1969 
BS., iversity; M.S., Cornell University, J ¥ 

Ware, s. Se ee PS Se pireton (University Relations), 1960, 1966 
B.S., Auburn University. : 

Ware, Lous BE. _____.Conference Director, 1962, 1969 
BS., aide University; M.Ed., University of ‘Alabama; Ed.D., North Carolina State 
University, 

SUPERVISORS 


BuLuncton, Joun C. District Extension Chairman, 1989, 1965 


BS. Auburn Univensity, 
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Davis, S. L. 
B.S., Auburn 





District Extension Chairman, 1942, 





iversity; M.S., Cornell University. 

Lumexin, T. W.—______________ District Extension Chairman, 1934, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

McMu.tan, Georce D. H____________District Extension Chairman, 1942, 


BS, Auburn University. 

Hutsey, Mary. 
BS., Auburn Universi 

lyey, Eun 
BS 





—— Associate District Extension Chairman, 1941, 
Columbia University. 


= _ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1949, 
University of lo; M.S., University of Alabama. 


Mauietre, Luci-e_____________ Associate District Extension Chairman, 1936, 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of Minnesota, 


Water, Ciro §,._____Asssociate District Extension Chairman, 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute. 
DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


Giver ALR. —_____________Chairman (Resource Use Division), 1958, 
| M.S. Univenity of Tennessee: Ph.D,, University of Wisconsin, 


Chairman (Extension Information), 1941, 

















Gosserr, JouN WARREN Chairman (Animal Science Division), 
B. University of ‘Tennessee; A MS., PhD, ‘Texas ARM University, 


HAGLER, THOMAS BENJAMIN. Chairman (Plant Science Division), 
M.S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Maryland. 


Lanier, WorTH —____ Chairman (Environmental Health Division), 1960, 
B.S., Mississippi Stare nity; D.V.M., Auburn University, 


ON-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 
ALLEY, 























Extension Veterinarian, 


Lee ——_ 
Auburn University; D.V.M., Auburn University. 


ANDREWs, OLIN N. ___Agronomist, 1942, 
BS., M.S,, Auburn University, 

ned TALMADGE G.____ 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn Univer 


Barverr, Jou W._______xtension Entomologist, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D,, Auburn University. 








Specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 


























Barr, ANN = —State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 

Bice, VERNON a — Radio & TV Editor, 1958, 
BS., M.Ag., Auburn University. 

ee EE ———Peanut Specialist, 1955, 
BS.. M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 





Brown, A. J. 
BAS. 





—______Speciatist (Marketing), 1948, 
Se. . Auburn University. 


Bivins ero pmed ame Management), 1939, 
B.S., Auburn University; M. University of Tennessee. 


Burverr, Rosert A ___Agronomist (Seed), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

















Burner, Bertram B._ ________ Extension Poultryman, 
BS,, Ph.D., Auburn University. 
Burns, Ear Reece_________Extension Weed Specialist, 


S., MS., Ph. 

Cuarman, Loure —______Specialist (Agronomy), 
Be, MS. Albarn Uni Tnivenity; PRD., University of Florida, eee 

Cueney, WALTER K. —- Art Editor, 1958, 
B.A.A., Auburn University. 

Ctark, Rosert R. 
BS., MS., Auburn University, 

Soutins, RIcHARD JAMES 
B.S., University of Miami; M. 

SOPELAND, KENNETH _———_ News Editor, 1957, 
BS., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Danton, James Richarp._________Animal Husbandman, 1960, 
BS, M.S., University of Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Auburn University. 











__. Specialist (Recreation), 1954, 





Extension Plant Pathology Assistant, 
‘exas Texas ARM University. 








1965 
1969, 
1962, 
1960 
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Davis, Ceci. G___________________District Program Specialist, 1948, 1966 
BS., M.Ag., Auburn University. 





Deese, Ricuaro E. Animal Husbandman, 1965 
B.S., M,S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
DENNts, CARL Apiculturist, 1954, 1968 





B,S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 


Downey, Isanris_——______Specialst (Food. Preservation), 1944, 1968 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of 





Etuiorr, Joun, ese Pubes Education), 1953, 1966 
BS; M.Ag, Aubura Ualwealty 

Farrar, LUTHER L.. Sg eR list (Plant Pathology and Nematology), 1966 
B.S., Centenary College; M.S., Ph. Sell Gras pte cf 





Frre, BaRBara A. __ 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M. 


University of Al 
GLasscock, M. R.__ Specialist (Fruits and Vegetable Marketing), 1941, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Becerse, B. _______Agronomist (Soybeans), 1960, 1969 
BS. ads Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina Suate Talent 





ee speuit (Haman Development), 1956, 1966 











Herp, Dennis B,_________Extension Animal Husbandman, 1967 
B.S., Berea College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 

Hicn, Tuomas W., Jr. Extension Animal Husbandman, 1966 
B.S,, University of Florida; M -D., University of Tennessee. 











Hotey, Berry B,___________Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
BSS, University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Alabama. 
Huppteston, Norman R. Economist, 1968 


BS. Tennesce Technological Usivensity:, MS... Univenity of Tennemce: Ph.D... Mississippi 


State University. 
Jones, Bexrsia Mar 4-H Club Specialist, 1945, 1965 
B.S., Alabama ARM iversity; M.1 Pennsylvania State University, 
Jonrs, R.S., Jr __Dairyman, 1941, 1959 
BS., Auburn University. on 
Kennamer, E. F.___————S Specialist (Wildlife), 1940, 1960 
siversity. 
Taeacee eke, apie peices Entomologist, 1954, 1962 
BS. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Mississippi State University, 
Lee, Verrex Witson "Specialist (Poultry Marketing), 1965, 1967 
BS., Auburn University: M.S., University of Arizona. 
Liston, Dantex A. Ja — Specialist (Livestock Marketing), 1962 
.S.. M.S.. Auburn University. 
Lime, Roserr L.. Specialist (Forest Products Marketing and Utilization), 1971 
B.S., M.S. Clemson University. 























Manpox, C. L.______Specialist (Farm Management), TVA, 1954, 1960 
Sitjadser: efaa Ce Ree sate Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 
B. M.S., Auburn University. 





MARane, Vincista H.____-Assistant Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 


BS.. Auburn University. 
Marrin, NANCY W. ____ Specialist in Educational Methods, 1970 
BS., 


M.S., Auburn Universi 
Mavrizzo, reper a State 4-H Club Leader, 1955, 1970 


on 
BS., M.Ag., Auburn Univenity. 
Katny M. vs Specialist in Educational Methods, 1970 











McLavonuy, Katny M. 
B.S., Winthrop Col 

McQuers, Houston Frank ————___ ___— 

Aub / 

Py Ay Puc Agricultural Engineer, 1968 
BS., M.S,, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Overny, Dorotay—___ 

» University of Tennessee. 

Owens, Barnara A. Specialist (Educational Methods), 1958, 1969 
§.5.. Florence State University. J 

Parnisit, J. R. __Dairyman, 1988, 1948 
BS. M.S., Auburn Univenity. 








__Survey Entomologist, 1963 















Specialist (Consumer Education), 1943, 1919 
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Peavy, Auce_______Economist (Home Furnishings), 1941, 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University. 

Powett, WittiM Epwann, III___________Specialist in Food Science, 
B.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 

Prickett, Fariss_____Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Ruvexs, Rum L_____Specialist (Community Health Education), 1987, 

. Tuskegee Institute; M.A., Columbia University. 

SHUMACK, RONALD Lez_________ Extension Floriculturist, 1963, 
‘B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 











Suamn, Jack. D. News Editor, 
B-A., Auburn University, 

Sur, James: L. 1965, 
B.S., Edward Waters College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute; Pb.D., Ohio State University. 

Smirn, Perry M.______ Extension Horticulturist—Vegetables, 1966, 
}.S., Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University, 

Sowett, WAuTER F. Soils Specialist, 1948, 





B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue University, 








SPEAKMAN, GENTA S.___________Specialist (Housing and Equipment), 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Srrain, Witte Lee ——News Editor, 1955, 
B.S. M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 

Strawn, Harry «Resource Develo; oprnatt Economist, 
BS., North Garolina State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennewee. 

STRICKLAND, ELMER Oscar rict Program Specialist, 1961, 
B.S., M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Tuomas, Cnartes F_______ Specialist (Poultry), 1958, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

THomrsow, KATHLEEN. _ 





cialist (Clothing), 194, 
B.S., University of Alabama; MS, | Pennsylvania State rable Testa terion f eh 


‘Tuornton, Nancy H. manger to News Editor, 
B.A.A., Auburn University, 











‘Wave, Larkin H. Extension Forester, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 

'WATION, Hasonn— Specialist (Agricultural Engineering), 
BS., M.S., Louisiana State University. e ie oa ih 


‘Werks, Joun Perer_______Specialist in Rural Resource Development, 
BS., Auburn University. 


Ware, Virncinta C,___________________ Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 
B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Warrrensurc, Bossy Leroy. —4-H Livestock Specialist, 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee. 








Wirsourn, Terry ALLEN _____Extension Horticulturist—Ornamentals, 
BS., M.S., Mississippi State University. 
WitttaMs, GerTHEN E. Visual Editor, 1960, 





B.S., Auburn University. 


OFF-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 


Eicu, Samue. M. 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University 
Gian, Joe___________ Rural’ Resource Development Specialist, 1985, 
B'S., Auburn University. 
Jowes, Rosrar F.——_____-_ Resource Management Specialist, 1949, 
‘Tuskegee Institute; M.Ed., North Carolina State University. 





Specialist in Cotton, 1957, 








mh. Agronomist, TVA, 1959, 

S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Maxxs, Herman___District Program Specialist, 1954, 
B.S, M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

McDanret, CtAReNce________Resource Management Specialist, 1952, 
B.S., M.S., Alabama AKM University. 


1959 
1970 
1970 


1971 
1969 


1969 
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Pani, Can Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1944, 1961 

.! A 

Roserts, Larry W.. 
B.S. M.S,, Auburn University. 

Sbcrest, CHARLES ____Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1956, 1962 
B.S,, M.Ag.Ed., Auburn University. 

Srory, C. U._________Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1965 
B.S., Auburn University; M.Ag., University of Florida. 

Twwe, Macon B.________Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1957, 1961 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University, 

Wiuiams, W.Ru__________Resourre Management Specialist, 1946, 1968 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

Wison, WitaM E._______ Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1954, 1961 
B.S., M.Ag., Auburn University. 





uburn Unive 





esource Management Specialist, 1960, 1968 











OTHER STAFF 

Brown, Grace F.______Administrative Assistant, 1958, 1966 
Goop, Myrrig___._____ Administrative Assistant, 1929, 1966 
Jerer, Daven ______Administrative Assistant, 1928, 1966 
Jever, Rennie Business Assistant, 1984, 1947 





COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, ex~ 
tension farm agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; first 
Appointment, present appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University unless 
otherwise indicated.) 





AUTAUGA R. H. Kirkpatrick, BS., M.Ed,; 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, BS. 
Prattville Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F, Scott, BS., M.Ag., 1962-1965, 
Frances E, Puckett, B.S., Mississippi State College Women, 
1969, 1970; Louvenia A. Lee, BS, Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965. 
BALDWIN F. C. Turner, BS., 1938, 1965; W. H. Johnson, BS., 1934, 1965; 
Bay Minette Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962, 1965; Edward J. Coats, BS., 


Western Kentucky State University; M.S., 1966. 
Mary C, Silvey, BS., 1955, 1965; Eugenia Small, B.S. 1937, 1965; 
Helen V. Norris, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1969. 
BARBOUR J. W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1965; Jerry L. Brown, BS., 1967; William 
Clayton H. Lindsey, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1966. . 
Marilyn Dees Bennett, BS, 1964, 1965; Tommie W. Clark, B.S., 
Tusk Institute, 1940, 1965; Teresa Ann Zeladonis, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Montevallo, 1970. 


BIBB Loyd P. Owens, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1971; T. W. Camp, BS., 1951 
1965. 

Centreville Jane Dowdle, BS., University of Alabama, 1967, 1969; Donna 
Miller, BS., 1969. 

BLOUNT D, S. Loyd, B.S., M.Ag., 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, BS., M.Ed., 

Oneonta 1967; L. C. McCall, B.S., 1955, 1965, 


Mildred Gilbert, B.S., M. of H. Ec., 1944, 1965; Sandra N. Owens, 
BS., Florence State University, 1970. 


BULLOCK W. E. Stone, BS., M.Ag,, 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M-Ed., 
Union Springs Tuskegee Institute, 1967; James M. Kilgore, BS., 1970, 
Carolyn Henderson, BS., 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, BS., 
Suuthern University, 1959, 1965. 
BUTLER F, H. Morgan, BS, M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J; P Moore, BS. M.Ag., 


Greenville 1958, 1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.A,, Michigan 
State Vapor 1980, 1965; R. C. Thompson, BS., 1954, 1965. 





CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
‘Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 
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Lavrine Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Marie £. 
Crenshaw, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1967. 

A, S. Matthews, BS., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A., University 
of Alabama, 1945, 1965; L. G. Pair, BS., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; John 
D, Sellers, BS., 1949, 1966. 

Barbara K. White, B.A., University of Mississippi, 1966, 1970: 
Georgia Lou P. Aycock, BS., 1970; Peggy Sue Dean, BS., 1967: 
Clemmie Mae Martin, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 1970, 


Howard A. Taylor, BS. M.Ag.Ed. 1962, 1967; Larry D. Easter- 
wood, BS., 1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, BS., Alabama A&M Univer- 
sity, MEd., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; E. L. Stewart, BS, 
MS., 1944, 1967. 

Exa Till, B.S,, 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, BS, Alabama 
AEM University, 1968, 1965; Ruth Walls, BS. University of Monte- 
vallo, 1969. 


Howard D. Hall, BS., M.Ag., 1962, 1970; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954, 
1967; Charles R. Moody, BS., 1964, 1965. 
Geneva Marshall James, BS., 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, BS. 
1965, 1967. 


W. R. Futral, B.S.. M.Ag., 1959, 1965; Joseph Dale Lowry, B.S., 
1969; D. R. Mims, B. , 1965. 

Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hick 
man McDowell, B.S.. University of Montevallo, 1967, 

Mathew Sexton, BS., 1937, 1965; J} h T. Banks, BS., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965; R, B, Deavours, B.S., 1946, 1965. 
Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1951, 1965; Dale B. Dawkins, B.S., University 
of Alabama, 1967; Gladys A. Horn, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 
1965, 









©, GC. Helms, B.S, 1980, 1965; Michael A. Davis, BS. 1970; 
Sara G. Alexander, BS.,’ Mississippi State College for Women, 
1967; Joe Ann Arthur, BS, University of Southern Mississippi, 





W. H. Cowan, BS., 1936, 1965; 

Tom F, Farrow, BS., 1970. 

Dora-grace Smith, BS, University of Montevallo, 1952, 1965; Julle 
Jones Miller, BS., University of Montevallo, 1969. 


W. J. Thompson, BS, 1954, 1971; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941, 1965. 
Maite Rae PMtilner, BS., University of Montevallo, 1941, 1965; 
Judith Fennell, BS., 1970. 


T. C, Casaday, B. Ag., 1949, 1965; Dan J, Presley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R- Spee, 1948, 1965. : 
Sarah Hutchinson, Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Virginia 
E. Greene, BS., MS., 1964, 1965. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S., 1939, 1965; Dallas Holloway, Jr., B.S., 1964, 
1965; Harold Eugene Rose, BS., 1961; Daniel R. Salter, BS. MS. 
Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 

Christa Hall, B.S. University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Mary Ann 
Britton, B.S., Florence State University, 1970, 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; W. Jackson, BS. MS. 
Tuskegee Institute, 1966; H. J. Oakley, BS., 1954, 1965. 

Louise T. Ostrum, BS. .. 1957, 1965; Hazel H, Harpe, B.A. 
Judson College, 1961, 1965. 


G. S. Sessions, BS. M.Ag-Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, BS. 
Alcorn A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Jerry 
Walls, BS., 1963, 1965, 
Mariah B. Brymer, BS., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; 
Thelma D. Davis, BS., 1970; Linda W. Meadows, BS., Samford 
University; M.Ed., 1969. 








COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luyerne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 
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W. H. Kinard, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Robert E. Linder, BS., 
M.Ag., 1960, 1965; C. W. Pike, B.S., MAg., 1952, 1965; Howard O. 
Summerford, ik: BS., 1970. 

Mary Ellen Haynes, BS., University of Montevallo, 1951, 1965; 
Barbara W. Becknell, BS.. M.S,, University of Alabama, 1970; Ann 
T. Martin, BS., University of Alabama, 1966. 


Ted B. Smith, BS. MS., Troy State University, 1963, 1969; G. B. 


Handley, BS., 1948, 1965. 
Eunice Prater King, BS. University of Montevallo, 1953, 1965; 
Annie B. Effinger, BS,, University of Alabama, 1971. 


Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., Oklahoma State eer. MS., Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1964, 1971; Billy Ray Baswell, B.S., 1966, 1968; 
Claude L. Dorminey, BS., University of Georgia, 1967; M.T. 
Whisenant, B-S., 1949, 1965. 


T. G. Hubbard, BS., M.A, 
1963, 1965; Rodger E. Tindel, BS., 1970, 
Ruth Sundberg, BS. MS., University of Tennessee, 1941, 1965; 
Patsy M. White, BS., 1970. 
L, G, Alsobrook, BS., 1942, 1965; Alex C. Brown, BS,, Tuskegee 
Institute: M.S. Indiana University, 1959, 1965; James. Hines, 
BS., M.Ed., 1966; George C. Hoomes, BS., 1963, 1967; Charles D. 
'S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 
Dorothy Hixson, BS. University of Montevallo, MS., University 
of Tennessee, 1987, 1965; Carolyn L. Hicks, BS., Tuskegee Institute, 
1967; Norma M. McCrory, BS., University of Southern Mississippi, 
1961, 1965. 
F. DeWitt Robinson, BS., 1949, 1965; D.C. Poe, BS. 
William J. Alverson, BS., 1965: Danny Wakefield. 1970. 
Mary Louise Walker, BS., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Edith A. 
Barnes, BS., Bob Jones University, 1967. 


J. E. Morriss, BS., MS., 1935, 1965; W. E. Davis, BS., MS., 1959, 
1965; L. Shelton Hawsey, BS., M.Ed, 1965; Roscoe A. Lee, BS., 
M.Ed., Luskegee Institute, 1947, 1965. 
LeJean Ford, BS. Texas State University for Women, 1963, 1967; 
Judith N. Brown, BS., 1966; Gwendolyn E, Turner, BS,, Alabama 
AKM University, 1968. Doris Welch, BS., Jacksonville State Uni- 
versity, 1969, 
R. J. Martin, BS., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, BS, M.Ag., 
1958, 1965; Barry E. Wood, B.S,, 1966, 1967. _ 
Peggy Bracken, BS., 1963, 1965; Linda C. Greer, BS, MS., Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. 
T. L. Sanderson, BS., MS., 1943, 1965; H. J- Jackson, B-S., Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 1944, 1965; A.D. . BS. M.Ag., 1948, 1965, 
Sara L, Thomas, BS, 1947, 1965, Mand J. Hill, BS., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1971; Celeste H. Martin, BS., MS., 1957, 1965; Elois D. 
’ BS. Alabama A&M University; M.A.T., Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
ames Pettus Tucker, BS., M.Ag., 1961, 1970; Dwight R. Williams, 


S., 1970. a 
‘Annie Mary Hester, BS., Berry College; M.S., University of Ala- 


bama, 1953, 1965; Ina Jan Killingsworth, BS., 1970. 
H. A. Ponder, BS., 1935, 1965; Ellis Raphord Farrington, BS., 


1964, 1965; H. W. Warren, BS., 1945, 1965. a 
Joyce McNutt, BS., 1954, 1965; Wanda Gail Sartin, B.S., Florence 


State University, 1970. 
R. C. Reynolds, BS. M-Ag-Ed., 1954, 1965; Dan A. Gary, BS., 1969. 
Sam D, Carroll, BS. M.Ed,, 1963, 1969. 














1936, 1970; James H, Estes, BS, MAg. 




















1956, 1965; 
0. 














GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
icoLtsboro 


EFFERSON 
irmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 
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Emily H. Seay, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1960, 1965; Marion 
Ward Dukes, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1970, 


W. H. Johnson, BS., 1935, 1965; Frank L. Jackson, BS 
Tuskegee Institute, 1941, 1965; Jerry L, Williams, BS, 1 
Evelyn Blackmon, BS., Alabama A&M University, 196: 


J. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S,, Alabama 
AKM University, 1962, 1965; J. N. Glass, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; 
Lee Grant Gober, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 1967. 

Evelyn D. Edwards, B.S., MS., University of Alabama, 1966; Katie 
1. Carlton, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Amanda Williams, 
B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1969. 


R. C. Hartog, BS. 1946, 1965; C. L. Barefield, BS., 1951, 1965 
Louis A, Murray, B.S., Alabama ARM University, 1962, 1965, 
Margaret O, Eason Kirkland, B.S,, Jacksonville State University; 
M. of H. Eco,; 1961, 1965; Rossie T; Farmer, B,S., Langston, Uni- 
versity, 1967; Jewel W. Hardwick, BS., 1958, 1967. 


Allen M. Mathews, B.S. M.Ag., 1957, 1965; William W. Curtis, B.S., 
M.Ed., 1963, 1967; Frederick Doss, B.S., 1970; Marion H. Roney, 
WBS 1962, 1965; Reafield Vester, B.S. Alabama A&M University, 





MEd,, 
1967, 1969, 








Julia Smith, B.S,, 1955, 1965; Mildred Mae Ward, M.S., Alabama 
A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965. 


B. T. Richardson, BS., 1945, 1968; Lesel A. Dozier, BS, M.Ed., 
1964, 1965; James H, Pitts, BS., M.S., Mississippi State University, 
1955, 1969, 

Mrs. Clyde Peck, 1942, 1965; Betty D. Moore, B.S., 1963, 1969. 


C. HL Johns, BS,, 1987, 1965; Hiram N, McCall, BS,, 1970; Charles 
E, Smith, B.S., 1966, 1967; William Gaines Smith, BS., 1965; Percy 
L. White, BS, Alabama A&M University; M.Ed,, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1949, 1965; David W. Bradford, BS., 1969; Margaret Whatley, 
BS., MS., University of Alabama, 1941, 1969; Catherine F. Bragg, 
BS,, University of Alabama, 1964, 1970. 
Rubye J. Robinson, B.S,, Philander Smith College, 1945, 1965; Elsie 
Jo Scott, B.S., M.Ed., 1970; Elizabeth Simpson, BS., University of 
Helen T. Wilson, BS., Alabama A&M University, 

















H. H, Lumpkin, BS. 1950, 1965; C, T. Guthrie, BS,, 1966, 
Barbara Alawine, B.S., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Janice 
©, Boykin, BS,, Jacksonville State University, 1970, 


L. T. Wagnon, BS, 1935, 1965; Charles W. Burns, BS., M.Ag., 
1957, 1965; Jack S, Butler, B.S., 1970; Irby J. Harrell, B.S., Berry 
College, 1968, 1965; Robert T. Hughes, BS, Alabama A&M Uni- 
versity; MS., Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965. y 
Sara F. Conner, BS., University of Montevallo, 1949, 1965; Sadie 
L, McClellan, B.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Carlene E, Ten- 
penny, BS., Middle Tennessee State University, 1967. 


8S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Henry J. Buchanan, BS,, Ala- 
bama A&M University, 1970; Dean Parris, BS., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; 
james E, Pinion, Ce cen MAS ca anata igh eel 
uby Re » BS., Athens lege, , ; Martha H. Pool, 
BS.” jeckoaville State University, 1966, 1969; Inez M. Petty, B.S., 
‘Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


R. W. Teague, BS. 1948, 1965; Richard Dyar, BS. 1971; Paul 
Henry Waddy, BS., Alabama A&M University, 1964, 1965. 
Elisabeth Crum, B.S, 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, BS,, Tuskegee 
Institute, 1997, 1965; Susin B, Wetherington, B.S., University of 
Georgia, 1970. 


F, K. Agee, BS., 1945, 1965; Sidney H. Bates, BS., Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 1957, 1969; Watkins L. Carter, B.S., Mississippi State Univer- 











LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 
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sity, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, B.S., 1954, 1968. 

Emma Jo Lin B.S., 1948, 1965; Athelstine H. Malone, BS., 
Alabama A&M University, 1956, 1965; Charlotte Marshall, BS,, 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1966. 


Tom J. Gerald, BS., M.Ag:, 1946, 1969; Scott Billingsley, B.S., M 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; William T. Turner, BS. 197 
Mary Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1965; Orean P. Cunningham, B.S,, Tus- 
kegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


J. M, Bolling, B.S., 1939, 1965; James Boyd, BS,, Alabama A&M 
University, 1971; Leonard Huffman, BS, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1962, 1965: William D, Osborn, BS., 1966. 

Carolyn Brown Williams, BS, Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1968. 
Sonya B. Kelley, BS., University of Alabama, 1970. 


R. O. Magnusson, BS. 1948, 1965; Earl C. Halla, BS., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Robert Burton, ‘Alabama A&M University, 1963, 1969; 
Lee R, Watkins, BS,, 1967. 

Christine Huber, BS., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Jane M. Call, 
BS., University of Tennessee; Jacquelyn B. Outlaw, BS., Tusk 
Institute, 1968; Clarence Teague, BS. Alabama A&M University, 
Cecil Miller, BS. M.Ag., 1954, 1968; Charles S. Foreman, BS., 
M.Ed, Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1965; Rudy P. Yates, BS. 1960, 
Marjorie Weaver, BS., 1943, 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum Palmer, BS,, 
1960, 1965; Vera J. Wilson, BS., Alabama A&M University, 1966. 


H. B. Price, BS,, 1945, 1965; Lathan D. Hooks, BS,, 1971; 1. D, 
Thornton, BS., M.S., 1944, 1965. 

Elna Tanner, BS., MS., University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Jane 
Tucker Phillips, B.S., Florence State University, 1967. 


W, L. Martin, BS, 1942, 1965; R. I. D, Murphy, BS. M.Ag. 1958, 
1965; Franklin H. Wood, BS., M.Ag., 1963, 1965. 
Maxine Johnson, BS., Florence State University, 1967, 1970; Joyce 
M, Morgan, BS., Florence State University, 1970. 


Charles B. Vickery, BS., 1948, 1965; W. L. Deakle, 1943, 1965; 
Charles H. Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964, 1965; Steve Wilson, B.S., 1970. 
Mona Whatley, B.S,, Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Myra N. Barton, 
BS., University of Montevallo, 1968; Carol M. O'Cain, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi, 1970; Mildred Payne, B.S, 141, 1965; 
Evelyn Stokes, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1970. 

A. V, Culpepper, BS., 1928, 1965; Mike M. Gamble, BS., Mississippi 
State University, 1966; Walter C, Odom, BS., Tuskegee Institute; 
MS., University of Wisconsin, 1938, 1965; James H. Sellers, B., 


1966, 

Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; DeLois Car- 
michael, B.S., M. Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 1965; Lois Annette 
Johnson, University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P. McCabe, BS, M.Ag., 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, B.S., 
‘Alcorn AKM College; MS, Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre 
Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965; William D, Eubanks, 
ck A. Thompson, BS., MS., University of Tennessee, 












= 








Virginia Gilchrist, BS., University of Alabama; MS., 1955, 1965; 
Annie M. Boynton, 1928, 1965; Margaret A. Ortega, BS., 1970; 
Elizabeth S, Stough, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed. Tus 
kegee Institute, 1945, 1970; Glenda §. Trotter, BS. University of 
Kentucky, 1970. 

©. D, Rutledge, BS., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, BS. Ala- 
bama A&M University; M.S,, Tuskegee Institute, 1965; H.W. 
Houston, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B.S, M-Ed., 1960, 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL. 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


ST, CLAIR 
Pell City 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeyille 


TUSCALOOSA 
‘Tuscaloosa 
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Lucile Hawkins, B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1948, 1965; Mary 
O. Coffey, A.B., Judson College, 1961, 1965; Elouise Lipscomb, 
1944, 1965. 


W. 0. Hairston, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, BS. 1950, 
1965; Richard E, Smith, BS. Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., 
‘Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1965. 
Evelyn Graham, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Dorothy 
A. Piner, BS, Alabama AXM University, 1970; Joyce Richardson, 
BS., Judson College, 1958, 1965. 


Edward N. Graham, BS. MS., Mississippi State University, 1960, 
1966; Thomas J. Dill, B.S, M.S., Mississippi State University, 1962, 
1965; Walter D, Powers, B.S., 1966. 

Helen B. Hill, BS,, University of Montevallo; M.S., University of 
Alabama, 1941, 1965; Lorraine Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 
#1957, 1965. 


H, J. Carter, BS, 1935, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, BS. M.Ed, 1965; 
Jamies McLean, BS. M:Ag.Ed., 1955, 1967. 

lorence Owens, BS., Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Aris K. 
D'Andrea, BS,, M.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1969. 


Grady M. Wakefield, BS., M.Ag.Ed,, 1957, 1965; T. F. Burnside, 
Jie BS, Mika, 1080, 1965; ‘Theodore Shumpert, B.S., M.Ed., Tus- 
egee Institute, 1946, 1965. 

Elaine Evans, Jacksonville State University, 1969, 1970; Paula J. 
Morrison, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


C. A. Woods, BS., 1947, 1965; Donald M. Bice, BS., Agr, BS, 
pe ee 1970; Mack H, Eldridge, B.S., Virginia State College, 1948, 
1965. 


Betty J. Wilson, BS. 1971; Elnora Gandy, BS. Tuskegee 
Institute, 1952, 1965. 


W. M, Clark, BS., 1987, 1965; J. E. Jones, B.S., 1958, 1965. 
Marion Cotney, B.S., 1989, 1965; Peggy Prucnal, BS., Jacksonville 
State University, 1969. 


H, L. Eubanks, B.S., 1934, 1965; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965; 
J. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965, 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., M.S, University of Alabama, 1957, 1965; 
Louise $. Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967. 


B. B. Williamson, B.S. M.Ag., 1946, 1966; F, W. Kilgore, BS., 1954, 
1963; Joe E. Lashley, BS. M.Ag., 1965; Henry J. Spears, BS., Ala- 
bama ‘ARM University Tuskegee Institute, 1946, 1965. 
Mildred Ennis, BS., University of Tennessee, 1958, 1965; Gloria R. 
Steinhilbes, B.S,, University of Montevallo, 1970; Theresa E. ‘Thread- 
gill, BS, Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 


‘Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; A. A. Hester, BS., 1944, 
1965; J. B. Mathews, B.S,, 1949, 1965; Curtis H. O'Daniel, BS., 1965, 
1966; George A. Peasant, BS., Tuskegee Institute, MS., Virginia 
State College, 1950, 1965; Wanda Prater, Jacksonville State Univer- 
sity, 1965, 1969. 

Marie H. Player, BS,, Alabama ARM University: M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1957, 1965; Sallie A. Taylor, BS., 1970. 


C. H, Webb, BS., 1957, 1965; Jerry G. Hanks, B. 
McGhee, BS., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., 
1968; R. W, Thompson, BS., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, 1965. 

Margaret Miller, BS., 1949, 1965; Linda M. Guas, B.S., Louisiana 
State University, 1969; Annette B. Wallace, BS., Alabama A&M 
University, 1966. 


. BS., M.Ag., 1952, 1970; James Cooper, BS., 1948, 
(elds, BS., Tuskegee Institute; M,S., University of 















.. 1970; James L. 
institute, 
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Mlinois, 1954, 1965; James C. Howell, BS, M.Ag.Ed,, 1961, 1965; 
French Sconyers, B.S., 1943, 1965, 

Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; 
Eula H. Jasper, B.S., Arkansas AM&M College, 1970; Mri. O'Neal 








Massey, BS., M.S., University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; Jo Ann H, 
Smith, B.S, University of Alabama, 1970; Sarah N. Watson, BS. 
MSS., University of Alabama, 1961, 1965, 

WALKER Robert E, Thornton, BS, MAg, 1964, 1966: Jerry B. Clark, BS. 

Jasper M.Ed., 1965; W. D. Jones, BS., M.Ag., 1954, 1965. 





Jeanette Argo, BS., University of Montevallo; MS. University of 
Alabama, 1842, 1965; Linda Eaton, BS. University of Alabama, 
1969, 1970; Margaret P. Gray, BS., University of Alabama, 1966; 
Mary Linda ‘Maughan, BS, Mimisippt State College for Women, 
1967. 


WASHINGTON _ D, O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; Thomas E, Fuller, B.S., 1969; Sarah H. 


Chatom Hazen, BS., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, BS., University of 
Alabama, 1968. 

WILCOX Robert C, Farquhar, BS., MS., 1949, 1965; Richard E, Cobb, BS,, 

Camden Tuskegee Institute, 1950. 1968; W. J. Hardy, BS, 1954, 1965: 
Ida Jo Harrison, B.S., University of Montevallo, M-Ed., University 





of Tennessee, 1970; Solonia E. Reynolds, BS., Alabama A&M Uni-+ 
versity, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


WINSTON W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1965; J. E. Fields, B.S, 1949, 1965, 
Double Springs 
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Harry M, Pamrort, A.B., Ph.D. D.l 
Ben T. Lannam, Jk. Phi 
J. Gravy Cox, BS.Ch.E., MS. 

Cuartes H. Houmes, B.E.E., M.E.E., Ph-D. fa 
Witsam C. Jonson, JR, B.S., Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 

Prrts, Rosert G,____________ Professor and Head of Department 
B.A.E., Auburn University; M.S., California Institute of Technology, 

Hanwett, Kennet E.. eee Professor, 1963, 1970 
BS., University of Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology. 

Srorzini, RicHAro H_— oS = Professor, 1966, 1967 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology. 

Martin, Fren W. at ae Professor, 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Ph.D, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Cou: Ph.D., Purdue University 
B.S., University of Michigan; M.S., Pb.D., Purdue Uni a - 

Curcnins, Matconm A__________Associate Professor, 1956, 1962 
B.S.C.E., M.S.E.M. 

Krretey, Gary W.— 
B.S., University 
Coliese. 




















__Associate Professor, 1968 










ytechnic Tnsticute. 

ve se: issociate Professor, 1965, 1970 

'S, Purdue University: F.A.A., AP. Certificate, Parks 

NicHoLs, James O. Associate: Professor, 1960, 1970 
BS.A-E.. M.S.E. ul of Alabama. 

Cochran, Jonn EB ——_____--_—. __Assistant: Professor, 1966, 1970 
B.A-E., M.SA.E, Auburn University, 





Chemical Engineering 
Taytor, Zeuma Lowett, Je. n 
BS.ChE., University of Idaho; M.S Auburn University: 


irtment, 1970 
reer’ techy of Florida, 
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Hsu, Crenc-Tex = Professor, 1953, 1962 
BS.C,, University of Nanking; M.S, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Wincaro, Ronerr E. E, Professor, 1932, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Him, Leo Associate Professor, 1962 





BS., College of City of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of Texas. 
Vives, DonALD Louts__ ——_—___________ Associate Professor, 1953, 1957 
BS., MS,, Columbia University, — 
Askew, WiiuiaAM C._. 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn Universit 
Guin, JAMES A, Assistant Professor, 1970 
.§.Ch.E., MS.ChE., University of Alabama; Ph.D., University of Texas. 








.._—Assistant Professor, 1969 








University of Florida. 

















Civil Engineering 

Ramen, Rex K.______ Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1968 
B.GE,, M.GE., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 

BrANsrorD, THOMAS L. a Professor, 1965 
B.E., C.E., Vanderbilt University. 

Hupson Frep K.. Professor, 1947, 1961 
BS.CE,, Purdue University; M.S,, Princeton University. 

Krisuyamurtiy, N. Associate Professor, 1967 


Intermediate in Science St. Joveph’s College, Bangalore, India: B.S. 
Bi ivil), National Institute of Engineering, Mysore, 1 


India; (Ci 
s University of Colada, 
Jovxins, Josernt F., Jx._____________ Gottlieb Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
)., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 











B.S.C.E., M.S. a Phil 

Harrison, Carter H,, Jr ___________Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., Petroleum Engineering, M.S.C.E., Engineer, Stanford University. 

Krart, LELAND M., JR. fs Assistant Professor, 1969 
B.C.E., M.S. -D., Ohio State University. 

Motz, Frep J., UL Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S. Physics, M.S,C.E., Drexel University: Ph.D,. Stanford University. 

Moors, RAymonp K.._____Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S.C.E., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Texas. 

Moran, Jor M. Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S.C.E., ‘Tennessee Technological’ University; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University. 























____ Professor and Head of Department, 1965, 1969 


. Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
Professor, 1957, 1967 
‘Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart. 








Gra, Eowarp 
B.E.E., M.E.E., “Auburn University; Ph.D 














HONNELL, MARTIAL A. oe Professor, 1958 
BS.EE., M.S.E.E., E.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
es james L.. Professor, 1955, 1965 


E., M.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Professor, 1959, 1965 








.. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Associate Professor, 1966 








HICKMAN, CHARLES Fs 
BSEE,, MSEE., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Nicots, Grover T.. 
B.EE., Auburn 

Rocsss, Caagces E———_____________aA 
B.E.E., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Dake University. 

Stacn, Tim D.. Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 

'B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M.S., Auburn University. 

Axserrron, WILLIAM P. | greener _______Assistant Professor, 1971 
BS.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 

Boann, Josern tt Assistant Professor, 1961, 1968 

BS.EE,, MSE.E., Aubum University; Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 





Associate Professor, 1947, 1950 
.S., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


issociate Professor, 1961, 1969 
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Camo, BLY D Assistant 
E., MS.EE., Ph.D. University of Texas, ee 
Inwiy, es Daw. Assistant Professor, | 
B.E.E., Auburn University; MSEE., Ph.D., University of Tennesee. fom ig 
Janes, SypNey N. Assistant Professor, 1966 
_ -BSEE., MSE. Ph.D., Univesity of Alabama. 
Naove, H. Troy —_____________m_§#§____ Assistant Professor, 1966, 1970 
BS.LE., MSEE,, University of Alabama; Ph.D. Auburn University, 
Amoss, JoHN W. Instructor, 1964, 1969 
BIE-E., Auburn Univenity; MS.EE., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Carter, Marion B. Instructor, 1967 
BS., M.S., University of Tennessee. 


Hearn, James R.. _______ Research Associate, 1968, 1971 
B.S.E.E., M.S. Auburn University. 

Irvinc, THURMAN A,, Jr_________________Research Associate, 1968, 1971 
‘BS., Missisippi State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

SANDERLIN, JAMEs C,___________Research Associate, 1962, 1970 
BS.E.E., MS.E.E., Auburn University. 


Industrial Engineering 
Brooks, Grorce H_______ Professor and Head of of eee 1966 
Florida State University; MS.LE., Pb.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

‘Professor, 1968 


Dennoim, Donat H. 
B.S,, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.. Washington University. 

Morcay, Wittiam. W, Issociate Professor, 1954, 1965 
B.B,A., University of Georgia; M.S.1.M,, Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Smrru, Leo ANTHONY. Assistant Professor, 1969 
BS.LE., MS.LE., Georgia Insitwte of Technology: Ph.D., Purdue University, 

‘Trucks, Louis B. Assistant Professor, 1964 
BS., Auburn University; M.S., University of Pittsburgh. 

istant Professor, 1970 


ZALoom, Victor ANTHQNY. 
BS.LE., MS.LE., University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Houston, 

















n.________ Professor and Head of ment, 1959 
BS.M.E., B.S.1 MS.M.E. Texas AKM University; Ph.D,, Stanford University. 


Bussey, Wu1am H. 
B.M.E., M.S.E., University of Florida; : Ph.D., Michigan State University, 

Jemian, WARTAN AL Professor, 1962, 1965 
B.S.Ch., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Rensalacr 


Polytechnic Institute. 
Jones, Eowar O., Professor and Aniston Head Professor, 1946, 1965 
iversity; M.S., University of Illinois. 














BME., Aree Auburn Ui 





Maynor, Hat W, Professor, 1959 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engineering, University of Kentucky. 
‘SHaw, WinrreD A. fessor, 1958 





BS.G.E., University of Misisippi; M.S.EM., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
Professor, 1964, 1967 


a 
ae Daiversity, BSME Toa Technological College; MS.M-E., Texas A&M 
versity; Ph.D. i 
ty: iniversity Piaiceer; 105.1900 


‘TANcER, Grratp E.. 
B.S., M.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University, 


Vacnon, Rectnatp I. Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 


eet 
B.M.E., MS.N‘S,, Auburn University; Ph-D., Oklahoma State University. 
Dyer, Davin F_ sacle Associate Professor, pond 


BS.M.E., University of Tennesee; M.S.M.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Te 
Fuoxer, Brie Associate Professor, 1960 
BS.E.E., MS.M.E., Texas ARM University; Ph.D., Tulane ‘University, 
"ERT, ALFRED M. “Associate Professor, 1965 
BM, MS, Stanford University. 
E., Georgia Institute of Technology; 7 1965 


Martes, GLENNON 
M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
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Witcox, Rov C.. _Associate Professor, 1969 
. M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

Yo, Jars CG. M. Associate Professor, 1963, 1967 

BS., National T Taiwan University; M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., Auburn 


University. 
Dunn, Jerry R.—.. _—— Assistant Professor, 1966 
TS., Lamar State College of Technology; M.SM.E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Goootinc, Jon 8. ___Assistant Professor, 1968 


__ Assistant Professor, 1962, 1971 
versity of Ilinois. 























rics Wane E HL 
BS.M.E,, MS.M-E., Auburn 


Textile Engineering 

ApAMs, CLEVELAND L.___ 
B.TE., Auburn University, 

‘Waters, Wiuiam To _Professor, 1958, 1963 

BIS.T.E., Clemson University; M.S, Georgia Institute of Technology. 

___Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 





Professor and Head of Department, 1952 











FAuriny zgAMEs [ 
‘SUT th, Auburn University. 











Hat, ona SS —— ——- Associate Professor, 1965 
B.T.C, Auburn Universi . » Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University 
(England). = 

Maron, | GIENN F Assistant Professor, 1967 





, McMurry College; M.S., Auburn University. 
Pex WARK s. 
BS.T.C., MS.Ts University. 
Waker, Ronert P.. a Assistant Professor, 1968 
BS.T.M., Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


ENGINEERING EXTENSION SERVICE 


Hany M. Pritrort, A.B. PhD., DD, LUD. LD, LL.D., President 
Fren R. Ronertson, ] ». Vice President for Extension 
J. Gravy Cox, BS.Ch.E., MS., Ph.D., Dean, School of Engineering and Director 
James F. O'BRIEN, JR., M.M.E,, Assistant Director 
Wittiam B. Saxror, BM. Director, Birmingham Office 
Bruty R. MANNING, BS., Defense Professional Advisory Center 
Otan A. Hemmrre, Administrative Assistant 


Aerospace Engineering 
Pres, Roserr Gies____Professor and Head, 1935, 1944 
B.A.E., Auburn University; S., California Institute of Technology. 


Mann, Frep W.— a a ae 
B.S.A.E., , Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Sronzivt, Ricnanp H. = 
B.S., United States Mi 
Institute of Technology. 
Curcrins, Matcoum A. ___Associate Professor, 1966, 1968 
B.S.C.E,, M.S.E.M., Ph.D, Virginia “Polytechnic Tosticute. 

Decxer, Haroun R. ~~ Associate Professor, 1965 
B.S.Ed., Northeast Missouri State “Teachers College; M.! M.Litt., University of Pittsburgh. 
Krretey, Gary W.— eet ______Associate Professor, 1965 

eas haat of Minnesota; | M. Purdue U University; F.A.A., A.®P. Certificate, Parks 


__—Assistant Professor, 1969, 1970 































Professor, 1956 














_Professor, 1966 
ical “Engineer, Massachusetts 



























Cuan, Aue Writs, Jr. ___ Assistant Professor, 1968 
B.S., University of Maryland; M.S, “George W: ‘Washington 1 University. 

Chemical Engineering 

Taytor, Zama Lowe1t, Jx...Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1970 
BS.Ch.E,, University of Idabo; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 

Hiern, Leo J. 
B.S., College of “City of New York 

Vives, DONALD L... 
B.S., MS., Colum! 









Associate Professor, 192 
MS., Ph.D. University of Texas. 
Associate Professor, 1953, 1968 




















University. 
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Askew, Wittiam C, Assistant Professor, 1967 


5. MS., Auburn University: PRL 


Civil Engineering 

Raven, Rex Ketty_—_—___ Professor and Head of Deperinsenti 1962, 1968 
B.CE,, M.C.£., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State Ui 

BRANsrorD, THOMAS L. 2 Professor, 1965 
B. 


. Vanderbilt University. 
Professor, 1947, 1961 








University of Florida. 














Hunsor 








Freep Me 

BS.C.E., Purdue University; MS., Princeton University. 

Rivas aorate Ny hy Associate Professor, \967 
. B.E., University of Mysore, India; MS., Ph.D., University of Colorado. 

Teens tae F,, Jn_________ Gottlieb Associate Professor, 1967. 1971 
B.S.C.E., M.S.S.E., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Harrison, Carter H., JR —_____Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S., M.S,, Engineer, Stanford University. 

Krart, LELAND Mino, Je Assistant Professor, 1969 


MS. ee Ohio Stare University. 
Motz, Freep J Assistant Professor, 1970 


mL. 
B.S., Physics, M.S.C.E., Drexal University; Ph.D., Stanford University: 
Moore, Raymonp K.. Assistant Professor, 1971 


BS.C.E., M.S., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D.. University of Texas. 
Lecturer, 1971 


Hosart, Tuomas F. 
BS.C.E., C.E., Auburn University. 























Electrical Engineering 
CaRnou., Cuester C_______ Professor and Head of Department, 1966, 1969 
.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D,, University of Alabama. 

Professor, 1957, 1967 


Grae, Eowarp RAYMOND. 
BEE. M.EE., Auburn University, PhD., University of Ststtgart, Germa 
Lowry, JAMES Ler Professor, 1955, 1965 


B.E.E., M-EE., Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Professor, 1959, 1965 


Privusps, CH. 
fessor, 1959, 1963 























ARLES L. 
B.E.E., MS.E.E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 


Russet, Dartas WiLsoN_ 
BS.E.E., M. , University of Tennesec. 


Frastex, WauaM M. Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 


BS.E.E., MS.EE., Auburn University. E 
____Associate Professor, 1966 





Assistant Professor, 1961, 1968 
«, Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Assistant Professor, 1970 
BS.E.E., MS. 


TRwin, oe Davw. Assistant Professor, 1969 


BE.E., Auburn University; MSEE., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
Nacie, H. Troy__ ____ Assistant Professor, 1966, 1970 
BSEE., MS. ‘Auburn University. 





SE 
Carrow, Bury D_ 





. Ph.D., University of Texas. 











. University of Alabama; Ph. 





Industrial Engineering 
Brooks, Georce H_—____. 
B.L.£., University “of Florida; MSI E., 


Dennotm, Donato H. 
BS.. Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washingwon University. 


Mean, Wisam W. issociate Professor, 1954, 1965 
ImOloRy. 


ee 
B.B.A,, University of Georgia; M.S.LM., Georgia Institute of Tech 
‘Soin, Leo ANTHONY. Assistant Professor, 1969 


BS.LE., MS.LE., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
‘Trucks, Louis B. Assistant Professor, 1964 


BS., Auburn University; MS, University of Pittsburgh. 


Professor and Head of Department, 1966 


, Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Professor, 1968 
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Mechanical State 


Professor and Head of Department, 1959 
“M University; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Vacuon, Recinatp To ____ Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.M.E., M.S.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 


Jeeta: Pedra fia ner SST ee — Professor, 1962, 1965 
iniversity .S., Ph.D, Me is i a 
Polytechnic aera ry jarylan Pl letallurgical Engineering; Renssalaer 
- Professor, 1946, 1965 
University of Mlinois. 


Jones, Eowarn O,, JR. 
‘B.M.E,, B.E.E., Auburn University M. 
____Alumni_ Professor, 1964, 1969 
‘echnological College; M.S.M.E., Texas AkM 
























Swinson, WELDON FRANK 
BA., Rice University; B.S.M. 
University; Ph.D., University ‘of Illinois. 


‘TANGER, GERALD. ——Professor, 1958, 1968 
BSS., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., 


‘Oklahoma State University. 
Dyer, Dav F.._ Associate Professor, 1965, 1969 
., Georgia Institute of Technology. 














BS.M.E., University of 

Technical Services 

Hayyes, Lurner J... Professor and Head of Department, 1945, 1962 
B.S, M.S., Auburn Universit 


Ed.D., Bradley University. 
Biakney, WILLIAM G. G.___ Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 
B.E., Nova Scotia Techni 


1 College; M.Sc., Ohio State University. 
Textile Engineering 


ADAMS, CLEVELAND L,.__...._._____Professor and Head of Department, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 

Waters, WittiaM T.. 
B'S.T.E., Clemson Universi 















Professor, 1958, 1968 








Institute of Textile Technology. 
Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 





Associate Professor, 1965 
Ph.D,, Victoria University of 








B.T.C,, Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson Universi 
Manchester, England, 


‘Watxer, Rowerr P.. Assistant Professor, 1968 
BS.1.M,, Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 








State Regulatory and Veterinary Services 47 


STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 
CHEMISTRY 


Gurnery, Mitrorp Datos __Ohief Chemist 111, 1966 
BS.. M.S., Auburn Ui paity. 

RuoAves, Reciva A 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Hayes, Mecvin___________________ Agricultural Chemist 11, 1966, 1968 
B.S., University of West Virginia. 

SHAVER, CuArtes J. 
BS., Erskine ‘College. 

Hayes, Rose Mag gricultural Chemist 1, 1967 
B.S., Florence State University. 

Daviwson, Priscinra Pp Agricultural Chemist 1, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Jinks, Jorn D. = 
BS., Auburn University. 

BouLware, PAUL — Assistant Chemist, 1970 
BS., M.S,, Auburn University. 








——— Agricultural Chemist 11, 1961, 1967 


_ Agricultural Chemist H, 1971 


Assistant Chemist, 1968 








STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries and the United States iment of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


Greene, James E._____ Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1987, 1958 
D.V.M., MS, Auburn University. 

Miuican, Joun G. State Veterinarian, 1951 
BS., D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Tavtor, Juttan B. 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Ronerts, Cuartes §___In Charge (State Diagnostic Laboratory). 1947, 1963 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 

Lone, Int Rictarn, Jr.______ Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1966 
A.B., Huntingdon College. - i 

Nicnowson, Linpa —_______ Bacteriologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1968 
B.S., University of Alabama. 





Associate State Veterinarian, 1945 





Cimistennerry, C. C._____ Brucellosis Epidemiologist (US. Dept. of 
‘Agriculture, dericoltural Research Service, D.V_M.), 1966 
Emnicx, V. R. In Charge of Bang’s Disease Laboratory (US. _ 
Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service), 1939 
WitLiamson, O. B. ____US. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 


Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 


Wau. ____US. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
hat See sete sarees, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1957 


Pooe, __In Charge of State Veteris iagnostic 
ae — ieeaierys "Albertville, Alabama, 1964 


D.V.M., Auburn University. 
Me i te Feteris iagnostic 
loopy, Rictarp C.______Bacteriologist, State Vel DaE Gicbens, 1971 


tory, Al 
B.S., Auburn University. 
McC shar; State Veterit jagnostic 
EAR Ne he diahtinn 158 
u D.V.M., Auburn University. si V 4 > Pr 
Moor Bacteriologist, State Veteri Diagnost 
pitti th Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1955, 1962 
B.S., Troy State University, 
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Enrollment Statistics 


Table Il — Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


County 


Autau; 
Baldwin 
Barbour 
Bibb 





Blount 

















Fall Quarter, 1971 


Men 
58 

118 
a 
15 


SudEERORS ASANRSaS 


Suey skee Sountesstee Fees: 


ed 


err erie 


6,972 


‘Women 


oy 


Bee S8SF SER RRS Pu PRaSaSEROLSEE! 


S$ Se.ckenehutess@ Suu 


oisom Blais SAE aaaSs Shai 


3,858 





Enrollment Statistics 


Il — Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
Fall Quarter, 1971 

























































































Men Women Total 
2 0 2 
4 6 20 
19 5 a4 
4 3 7 
3 4 i 
6 2 8 
District of Columbia 1 ° 4 
Florida 500 262 762 
Georgia 798 559 1,357 
Hawaii 1 0 1 
Idaho ° 1 1 
Milinois 15 9 24 
Indiana 16 7 23 
Iowa 6 1 7 
Kansas 5 1 6 
Kentucky 2 20 2 
Louisiana ri 13 G 
Maine + i 3 
eyed. 4 5 49 
Massachusetts H ; ‘4 
Michigan ; 3 2B 
mee i a i‘ 
Missoun rt 1 15 
Montana 3 0 3 
<r i i 
‘ew Hampshire 
New Jersey a1 7 38 
New Mexico 1 0 1 
New Yo‘! 38 12 50 
North Carolina 38 18 36 
North Dakota 1 0 1 
[os ieee he a - SS 4 10 “4 
Oklahoma 3 H 1g 
regon 
Pennsylvania a 8 9 
Rhode Island 3 1 4 
Soath Cake 2 48 16 oF 
South Dakota 3 2 5 
Tennessee — 210 105 M5 
Cr ar eee 38 16 4 
Utah =< 2 
Virginia —— ———_ 3 25 98 
yea = : : : 
Wiconsit 6 4 10 
‘TOTAL — Other States —___— 2,338 1179 3.517 
TOTAL — All States —___— 9,310 5037 14,847 
United States Territories 
Canal Zone 5 0 $ 
Puerto Rico 2 1 ; 
TOTAL — U.S. Territories ——_— 7 1 
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Table 1V — Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
Fall Quarter, 1971 











Foreign Country Men Women Total 
 ——————————— ° 1 1 
Australia 1 o 1 
i 1 0 1 
ene eS 1 0 1 
Canada 1 0 1 
42 1 33 
1 0 1 
4 ° 4 
1 o 1 
2 0 2 
1 ° 1 
2 0 2 
5 0 5 
4 2 26 
1 0 1 
16 ° 16 
4 0 4 
3 0 $ 
1 1 2 
2 o 2 
1 0 1 
4 0 4 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
9 0 9 
‘Veneruela 4 ° 4 
‘TOTAL — Foreign Countries —_— 133 15 48 
TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED_ 
Fall Quarter, 1971 —_____— 9,450 5,053 14,508 


General Summary of Enrollment 


Total Enrollment on Auburn Campus — 
Correspondence Study — 
ee Gn Sa = 
jontgomery Center 
Montgomery Center (Non-Credit) 
GRAND TOTAL — 
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Academic Administrative Officers and 
Faculty 73 
Academic Eligibility — 56 
Clearing Probation 56 
Academic. Probation 56 
School of Veterinary Medicine 57 
Academic Suspension — 56 
Academic Program ———__ iW 
Accounting “219 
Accounting and Finance ——— 319 





Administration. and Supervisian pm atlk | 
Admi ve Council, —__ 
Administrative Staff 
Admissions, 
Application Instructions — 
Auditors 
Freshman Class 
Graduate Standi 
Interuational Stu 
Pre-College Counseling 
Re-admission of Former St 
Special Sturlents 
fer Students — 
Transfer Within the University System — 
Transient Students —— 
Unclassified 
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Adult Educati —_ 46, 158 
Advanced Standing and Credit 59 
Acrospace Engineering BH 
Agricultural Business and Economi 70 
Axricultural Economics ——_. 37 
Agricultural Economics and 437 
Agricultural Education ——_ 59 
Agricultural Engineering. 72, 229 
Agricultural Experiment Station Staff "412 
Agriculture, School of | ____ 66 
Agricultural Science, Curriculum tn 66 
Agronomy and Soils) 67, 231 
Alr Force Aerospace Studies — 215, 226 
Anatomy and Histology — 357 
Animal and Dairy Sciences 23: 
Applied Music 
Applied Physics 20 
Architecture BH, 235 
Architecture and Fine Arts, School of ——" 84 
ppnaielee enemas * | 







ices, School of — ae 

Advisory Services for Students 98 
Cooperative Education Programs 9 
riculum Areas ame bs 








pean and Russian Studies 
Program pooieniiioe 
General Curricuhim ——— 
Graduat 
Majors and Minors in the General 
pGearricudim 
Pre-Professional Curricula. 
Special Curricula 
Special Requirements anid Sym 
Deparcnental Majors 
aaa Bete rid 
istance Programs 
Auociated Women Students 
Auburn Union 
Automobile Registration 
Aviation, Auburn School of —————_1 
Aviation’ Management — 





















Basic Distributive Business —___14 
sic Vocational Education 4 


Page 
Bookstores —___ fo 
town i Microbiology 3 
= 
Hey foxes ——— fe 
t 
Busine! Edvcation 
Business Economics 
Busines M: ot 147, te 
Business, Ma, ) SSS as | 
é Education Pro is 
: 
| ee | 
Curriculum 
Dual Objectives 
School of Edu 
Faculty-Advising System 
Pesoalne Program 4 
He ———— 
Professional Option Programs ———___} 
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‘Chemistry, 
Child. Study Laboratories —— 
Choral and Elementary School Muse — 
Civil Engineering 7 
Class Attendance 
Clothing and Textiles 1 
ing and ‘Text 
Clothing, Textiles and Reluiéd Arts —— 184 
Computer Center 
Consumer Affairs 
Co-operative Education Program 
Cooperative Extension Service Staff ——_— 
Correspondence Study 
Counseling and Mental Health Service —— =i 
Coumelor Education — 





















Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities —— +1] 
D 

Dean's List — © 

Soria cn 


Disbutive Busines 
Distributive Educition 
Dual Objectives Programm 


E 
Kast-European and Russian Studies 
Program 


Economic, 
Feonomics and phy 
Education, School 

Educational Media 

Electrical Engineering ———__ 



















Elementary Education ———— 
eae: a 
Engineering Cart oe 


Engineering Experiment Station Staff 
Eogioee oe ea Service Staff 
enRdisalon Requirements 
Co-operative ‘ducation ‘Program | 
Engineering Curricula ——— — ______ 
Engineering Extension ‘Service —__— 
Graduate. Degrees 
SEs 
Military Training 




















4 
Senefits for Veterans and Dependents 
Fn SY eatin ace 3 





Service’ Department ——— ae 
Ragin -— 148, 274 
English Comporition Requirements 7 
Eattabema, Students: by Counties ————' 
Gane Courses and Divisions —_____438 
Foreig Countries 
General Summary — 
Stutes und Territories 
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En 76 
Environmental Servi 38 
Evaluation Service 38 
Examinations 53 
Experiment Station Properties i“ 


Extension — 
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Faculty-Advising System) 144 
Faculty and Salt 2 978 


























Family and Child Development 187. 377 
Family and Child Services — "1 
Family and Child Development 1, 187 
Fashion Institute of Technology 

‘One-Year ‘Transfer Program ——___185 
Patios “Merchandise as 
Fees and Chai ee 

‘Slahama and Non-Alabama Student 

Base Quarcey thee 

Other Fees and Charges ——_______ 32 
Field Services —— 139 
Fields of, Study ll 

Finance 128, 221 
Financial Aid 35 


Financial Assistance Program ——) 
i a 

Fisheries and All Allied Aquacultures —2io 

Fisheries and Wildlife —_________77 

78, 281 

190 





Food Science —___ 
Food Service Administration 
‘Languages 





Foundations 
French — 
Functions 





General Administrative Officers 
General Business, —___ 





‘raduate School 
Doctoral Degree Program 
Master's Program 
Specialist in Education Program — 2 
Graduation Honors 






























H 
Health Education 148, 156 
Health and Physical Education 148, 157 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 144, 148, 156, 290 
Student Health Service — 39 
istory 137, 296 
Histor of Aubura 7 
Home Economics ——_ 48 
Home Ecmomics, School of — 83 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Aris 4 
Connimer ‘Affairs, 183 
sshlon, Inattate of Technology 
One-Year Transfer ———_—1% 
Fashion Merchandising "188 
Graduate Work 194 
Housing, Interior Furnishings and 
Equipment mine 
Qption in Cooperative Extension 193 
Programs Yee nett 
Home Management and Fa ‘conomics— 188 
Home Management, Housing and 
Equipment — "tag 
Horticulture 69, 299 
Housing, Interior Furnishing and 
Equipment, ———___"___186 
1 
Index by Fields of Instruction 218 
Industrial Arts Education 149, 161 





Inservice Agricdlasnl Edvestion 
and Supervision 
Insurance, Student 40 
eS SS I 
Interdepartme 

Interior Design — 
Intramural Sports 
Kralian = 












Journbies, * => 308 


L 
Laboratory Experiences 
xpel 


boratory Technology 
Landscape and Ornamental 


116, 309 








Horticulture 
Jarge Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
jeterinary icine 


Law Estoremeat 








Teaming Resources Center alte 
Liber “Edbcatioa Program = Sop 
Living Accommodations 8 
M 

ouneet —< 131, $10 
Management Services —__147, 161 
Marine Biology "76 
Marketing 









Marketing and Transportation 
Married Students Housing —— 
Materials Engineeris 


Mathematics —___ 
‘Mechanical ineeri 
Men Students Housing 


Mental Retardation 
Metal, Technology 


Miltary ‘Selence 
Music 


——— 
a7 149, 
74, 957 
205, 921 
‘91, 95, 150, 322 
N 


Naval Honor Graduates 
‘Naval 








209, et 
NROTC, Equipment —____ "22 


NROTC: General Qualifications 
for Enrollment 


emt SO et 
Nutrition and Foods 149, 190, 191, 828 







Off-Campus Credit 
Office Administration 
tonal, Religious, Sot 
esi 
Orientation 
Other Fees and Charges 












, 147, 160, 


P 


Pathology and Parasitology 
Pharmaccutical ‘Chemistry 
Pharmi 


Admission Requirements 
Careers in. Pharmacy 188 
Continuing Education and Extension 
Services 
Curriculum 


jucation Requirements 


Physi — = 
Phyaleal Science = <t™™* ———~“s5 


GENERAL INDEX 


























Page Page 
Physics —...___118, 150,335 Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Physiology and Pharmacology 358 Veterinary Medicine ——__"_858 
Political Science —___ 151, 33% Social Science, —— 
Portuguese = BBS 151, 347 
Poultry. Science 69, ss 148, 282 
Power Mechanics 197,149 Shed Education (Mental Retardation 
Pre-Business Program — "125 and. Behavior Disturbance) —__.155, 
Pre-Dentistry —_— 407 Special Regulations —_________ 88 
Pre-Engineering 167 Speech 151 


Pre-Hospital and Health Services 
Adnsinistration 
$e 
Pre Medicine 
Pre-Nursinye Science 
Pre-Occupational Therapy 
Bre Optometry 
Pre-Pharmacy 
Pre-Physical ‘Thera 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine 
Professional Courses - 
Psychology 
Vablic Administrat 
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Quantitative Methods —— aS 
R 
Radiology Section, Veterinary Medicine —38 
Reading Improvement 272 
Recreation Administration ——150, 157 
Registration and Scheduling a 


Regulations, Academic 
chabilitation Services Edu 

















Research 

serch | Program (ORAU)___204 

Reserve Officers Training Corps 205 
Military. Science = 205 
asic Course 

Basic Camp 


Financial Assistance Program 
oe ROTC Aviation Program a 
forms and quips es 











itary Students 208 
ty Graduates 208 
Selective Service Deferments: — 208 





Naval Science —— 
RROTC Students, Types of —____209 

General Qualifications for Enrollment —21) 
Equipment 212 

Selective Service Deferments —— 
Curriculum —— si 
Naw-Specified University ‘Courses — 
Flight and Ground Instruction ————_218 
Honor Graduates, ——____213, 





















uished Naval Graduate 

Designation —_ —213 
Alr Force Aerospace Studies —— 215, 
General Military Course ——_____315 
Field Trainin 315 





fessional Olficer Course — 216 
College Scholarship Program —— 316 
ight Instruction Program — 317 
Uniforms and Equipment 217 
Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 217 
Selective Service Deferments — 
Revenue, Sources of 





‘ural ee 
Ae ee a 
5 
Science 150, 547 
Secondary Education 143, 156, 345 


Selective Service Deferments 208, 212, 217 





Speech and Hearing Clinic ——————— 
Speech Communication 49 
Speech Pathology Sean | ji 
State Regulatory and Veterinary Services 437 
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